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PREFACE 


Tt is a well-known fact that though the ancient Indians excelled 
in almost all the departments of literature, there was one important 
exception, namely, History. With the solitary exception of 
Rdjataraitgini, a history of Kashmir written by Kalha^a in the twelfth 
century a. d., no other book in Sanskrit or in any language derived 
from it, deserves the name of History. Some of the PurSgas give a 
brief account of the ancient ruling dynasties, and there are a jfeidbctil 
chronicles like those of Nepal and Gujarat, but they more 

than mere lists of kings and dynasties. So far as anbient Bengal is 
concerned, there is no book even of this type, not to speak of any regular 
history. The extent of our ignorance regarding the history of ancient 
Bengal may be judged from the first attempt to write one by Mrityuiyay 
^rma, a Pa^^it of the Fort William College, Calcutta. His book 
Rdja-tara'hga or R&jdvaU, published in 1808, is nothing but a string of 
fables woven round a number of historical, mythical and imaginary 
names, and it will suffice to indicate its nature when it is stated that 
Ball&lasena is described as sitting on the throne of Delhi. 

With the pro|ress of our knowledge in the nineteenth century 
regarding the history of ancient India, the idea of writing a proper 
history of this great sub-continent, and, separately, of the various 
geographical or linguistic units comprised in it, dawned upon the 
minds of scholars, both Indian and European. The early successful 
attempts in this direction were made, among others, by R. C. Dutt 
(A History of Civilization in Ancient India, 1889), R. G. Bhandarkar 
(Early History of the Deccan, 1895), and J. F. Fleet (The Dynasties 
of Kanarese Districts, 1896). The twentieth century, which opened 
with the publication of V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, gave a 
great impetus to the writing of the critical history of ancient India, as 
a whole, or of its various regions. 

T he first idea of writing a history of a n cient Bengal o n modem 
scientiSc lines mav^ t ra^iiack Lio^l2. when Lo rd Carmich iel , the 
ffist_ Gk>v^or of the n e wly created Presid ency of Beng al, to ok the 
initiative in the matter, and invited M M. Haraprasad^fetri tq^r^jare 
a scheme ,^but nothing came out of it. A similar attempt was made a 
few years later at the instance of Rdjd Prafulla Nath Tagore of Calcutta. 
He undertook to bear the entire financial burden of the project. 
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and requested Mr. R. D. Banerji and a few others, including myself, 
to undertake it. But this attempt also proved equally abortive. 

The failure of these two successive attempts were not, however, 
without some fruitful results. Almost immediately after the first, 
Ramaprasad Chanda published Gauclardjamdld in 1319 B.s. (1913 
A.D.), and shortly after the second, R. D. Banerji published his 
Bd^gldt Itihdsa, Part I (1321 B.s,). But these two individual works, 
highly valuable though they were, did not remove, and rather accen¬ 
tuated, the need of a comprehensive political and cultural history of 
ancient Bengal written by the joint efforts of specialists in different 
branches of the subject. For, it may be noted that the two books 
mentioned above dealt only with the political history. 

The first successful attempt in this direction was made by the 
University of Dacca. In 1935 it sanctioned the plan to publish a 
history of Bengal in three volumes, covering, respectively, the political 
and cultural history during the Hindu, Muslim and British periods. 
I was appointed the Editor of the first volume, and Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, of the second. The first volume dealing with both political 
and cultural history was completed and sent to the press during my 
period of office as the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca, and 
published in 1943, a few months after my retirement from that post. 
Only the political history of the Muslim period, edited by Sir Jadunath, 
was published as Vol. II. 

The History of Bengal, Vol. I, edited by me and published by the 
Dacca University in 1943, may claim to be the first comprehensive 
political and cultural history of Bengal written jointly by a number of 
specialists. The book was very well received by scholars and all the 
published copies were sold out within three or four years. Unfor¬ 
tunately, no attempt was made by the University of Dacca for a long 
time to bring out a new edition. This was, no doubt, primarily due to 
the political upheaval caused by the creation of Pakistan. For nearly 
twenty years or more, the book was out of print and not easily available, 
but the demand for it was so great that second-hand copy of the book is 
known to have been sold in the Calcutta market for Rs««i20, Rs. 100 
more than the original price. 

Some years ago I received a letter from the Registrar, Dacca 
University, asking for my help and co-operation in re-printing the book. 
I cannot trace the correspondence, but to the best of my recollection 
1 wrote back saying that as many years have elapsed since its 
publication and many new facts of history have come to light, the 
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book requires a thorough revision, and it may even be necessary tO' 
re-write some parts. In any case I agreed to edit the revised edition, 
but pointed out that it would possibly involve a small expenditure by 
way of paying remuneration to the writers, both old and new (in place 
of those who died). To this letter I never received any reply. I was 
approached by many publishers in Calcutta to bring out a revised new 
edition of the book, but I did not agree, for reasons I need not discuss 
here. 

About four or five years ago I was informed that the University of 
Dacca has published a reprint of The History of Bengal^ Vol. I, edited 
by me. I could hardly believe it as I had not got any reply to my 
letter, and expected to receive, if not any formal intimation of their 
decision to publish it, at least a complimentary copy of the book when 
published. Nevertheless, I wrote to the Registrar who informed me 
that a reprint was published. Since then I tried to secure a copy of the 
reprinted book just to get an idea of the changes, if any, introduced in 
it. Not only was no copy available in India, but the publishers in 
Calcutta failed to obtain copies for sale even on pre-payment of the 
price. An enterprising publisher, who had been repeatedly requesting 
me to publish a revised edition, somehow got hold of a copy (through 
the kind help of an American friend) and brought it to me. 1 was 
surprised to find that though many parts of the book had become 
obsolete and n^ny facts and views stated therein had proved to be quite 
wrong or required a great deal of modification, the new book was 
literally a reprint of the old one, line by line and page by page, without 
any alteration even of a single punctuation (except What was done 
by the printer’s devil). 

Far greater was my surprise when I read in the “Preface to the 
Second Impression” (the only addition to the original Vol. I) the 
following remarks by the Secretary, History of Bengal Publication 
Committee (originally founded in connection with the first edition, of 
which I was the Chairman for five years and a half till my retirement): 

“It is gratifying to note that the volumes (edited by me and Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar) were well received by scholars and within a few 
years of their publication, all copies were sold off. As there was still 
a great demand for the books, the History of Bengal Publication 
Committee of the University which has been functioning since its 
inception with occasional changes in constitution and structure, adopted 
at a meeting held on 29-4-61 a comprehensive plan to reprint the 
existing first and second volumes.Accordingly the original 
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contributors of the first volume were approached with a request to 
revise their own chapters. To the regret of the History of Bengal 
Publication Committee it was found that two of the contributors had 
already been carried away by the cruel hand of death and the response 
from the others was not quite encouraging. It was felt by the 
Committee that if they were to wait for the revision of the volume, 
its publication would have to be postponed for an indefinite period. 
It was, therefore, decided at a meeting held on 19-9-61, to reprint 
Volume I of the History without revision.” 

I myself wrote more than a third of the entire volume, but I do not 
recollect having ever refused to revise the chapters. The only other 
contributor, who wrote at least one whole chapter and is still alive, is 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. On inquiry from him and a few others 
who wrote parts of a chapter, I learnt that they had not received any 
request to revise their chapters. In any case it was quite clear to me 
from the above remarks that there was no chance of a revised edition 
of The History of Bengal^ Vol. I, being ever published by the University 
of Dacca. That would mean a considerable diminution in the value 
of the literary work to which I devoted more than five years of my life. 
The least that I could do to make my past endeavours at least partially 
fruitful was to write an up-to-date history of ancient Bengal on the 
lines I laid down for The History of Bengal Vol. I, edited by me and 
published in 1943. Of course, at the fag end of my UIQb I could not 
venture to make an effort to publish, along with the help of other 
scholars, a co-operative work of the same type. So it would be an 
individual work, and though helped to a large extent by the older work, 
the heavy responsibility for this one would be entirely mine. 

All the chapters in this book are written by me with the exception 
' of Chapter XI—^Language and Literature-^in which I have incorporated 
with slight additions and alterations, two articles written by Dr. S. K. 
De and published in the New Indian Antiquary^ Vol. I, pp. 1-23 and 
Vol. II, pp. 264-282, which were also reproduced verbatim in The History 
of Bengal^ Vol. I published by the University of Dacca. I have also 
freely reproduced my own writings in that book which cover more 
than one-third and nearly half of it, of course with suitable modifica¬ 
tions, involving considerable additions and alterations necessitated 
by the discovery of new data. Besides these I have derived 
considerable help from that book and sometimes quoted long passages 
from it, hut always with due acknowledgements. 

I may add that three chapters in the old book written by me also 
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contain small portions or sections written by others. Of these Chapter 
IX on Administration, corresponding to Chapter X of the old book, has 
been completely re-written by me and there is nothing in it not written 
by me. Some portions of the Chapters XII (Society) and XIV (Bengalis 
Outside Bengal), corresponding to Chapters XV and XVII of the 
old book were written by my old pupil, Dr. D. C. Ganguly, who is 
•dead, and Dr. R. C. Hazxa. But neither Dr. Hazra nor I can locate 
those portions now. Dr. Hazra has permitted me to reproduce the 
whoTe chapter including his portions with such changes as may be 
necessary, and I hereby acknowledge my indebtedness to both of them. 

It has not been possible to include in this volume all the illustrations 
used in the old book. For many of these were, and 1 believe still are,* 
in the museums at Dacca and Rajshahi and other places in East 
Pakistan to which I have no access, and so they are not available to me. 

As many of my old writings have been incorporated in this work, 
the same abbreviations have been used though there have been several 
additions. 

I may now notice some special features in this volume as compared 
with the old one. The account of the pre-historic period has been 
changed almost beyond recognition by utilising the results of the 
excavations at the pre-historic sites on the Ajay river, such as Pa 9 (Ju 
Rajar Dhibi and the neighbouring sites. The knowledge of political 
history as well "as of art and geography of ancient Bengal has been 
enlarged and enriched by excavations at many sites during the last 
thirty years such as BerS ChSmpa and Rajbaduliafiga, and the new 
data have been fully utilised, probably for the first time in any historical 
text on ancient Bengal. As a result many views propounded in The 
History of Bengal Vol. I published by the Dacca University, including 
those held by me, had to be considerably modified and the history of 
many new kings and the true chronology and genealogy of some kings 
and royal dynasties have been furnished for the first time. To cite 
only a few examples, the history of the kings of the Chandra Dynasty 
(pp. 199-206) and the Deva Dynasty (pp. 275-278) may be said to have 
been practically re-written, and many new kings and old dynasties 
have come into prominence. Thus it has been shown that the first 
imperial expansion of the kingdom of Bengal did not bc^n in ^asafika’s 


This was written before die massacre and devastation in East Bengal (how 
called Bangla Desh) perpetrated by the forces of Pakistan (March, April, May, 
1971). Nobody here knows now whether the institutions still exist. 
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time as has been supposed so long, but its foundations were laid 
by Gopachandra whose proper place in the history of ancient Bengal 
has been determined after a prolonged controversy extending over more 
than sixty years. The problem of Lakshmanasena Era has also been 
solved after an acrimonious controversy of more than half a century. 
Many new images have been noticed in the Chapter on Art and a new 
section has been added on the terracottas. The discovery of several 
new temples and dated images has profoundly modified the old views 
on the evolution of architecture and sculpture. The bibliography 
lias been brought up to date. 

A separate list of inscriptions found in Bengal has been added in 
order to facilitate reference to those mentioned in the text. As each 
of these is indicated by the serial number in the text itself it has been 
possible to reduce the number of footnotes by eliminating those which 
contained reference to the inscriptions only. Another innovation 
has been introduced by transferring the footnotes to the end of the 
chapter instead of giving them at the bottom of each page. 

This book would probably have never been written but for the 
persistence of the young publisher Sri Gour KishoreMukheijec, whose 
constant tagids at last induced me to take up this work at the fag end 
of my life. I am not sure whether I should thank him for this, for the 
writing of such a book, unaided, at the age of eighty-three, has proved 
to be an arduous task, and I am painfully conscious oifits many short¬ 
comings for which I can only crave the indulgence of my readers. 
Two more volumes of this series bringing the history down to 1947 
are in contemplation. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my obligations to Sri Sailendra 
Kumar Sen, of G. Bharadwaj & Co., who has gone through the 
proofs very carefully and not unoften drawn my attention to qrrors 
which escaped my notice. I am also thankful to the authorities of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Eastern Circle, the Directorate of Archaeology, Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal, and to Sri Amiya Kumar Banerjee, I, A. S. 
for supplying me photographs of temples and sculptures for the 
illustration of this book, and to the authorities of the Kali press 
which has printed the book very speedily and with gteat care. 

June, 1971 
4 Bepin Pal Road 
Calcutta 26 
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A«/.“Ca/.-—Catalogus Catalogorum by T. Aufrecht, Leipzig 1891. 

Banerjea-/con.—^Development of Hindu Iconography by J. N. Banerjea, 
Calcutta University 1941. 

5CL.-Ca/.--Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Baroda Central 
Library. 

Beal-Xl/e.—^The Life of Hiuen Tsang by the Shaman Hwui Li. Tr. by 
S. Beal. London 1911. 

Bcal-Records. —Si-yu-ki. Buddhist Records of the Western World. 
Tr. from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsang by S. Beal. London, 
1906. 

BEFEO. —^Bulletin de PEcole Francaise d’Extrcme-Orient, Hanoi. 

Bely.—^Lectures on Vedanta by S. K, Belvalkar. 

Belv,-PAi7.—History of Indian Philosophy by S. K. Belvalkar. 

’QetVf.-Systems .—Systems of Sanskrit (irammar by S. K. Belvalkar. 

Ben.-SS. —Benares Sanskrit Series. 

BQ .—Bombay Gazetteer. 

BGD. —^Bauddha G&n O Doha (in Bengali)—Ed. by MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri, VSP, 1323 (B. S.). 
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B, GS.-Cat. —Catalogue of Mss. in Gujarat, Sindh etc., by G. Biihler. 
Bhandarkar-Lfj/.—A List of Inscriptions of Northern India (Appendix 
to Epigraphia Indicat Vols. XIX to XXIII). 

Bhandarkar-JRep.—Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Bombay Presidency by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
Bhatt.-Cfl/.—Catalogue of Sculptures in the Dacca Museum by N. K. 
Bhattasali. 

• * 

BL —Bangalar Itihasa, Part I, 2nd ed., (in Bengali) by R. D. Banerji. 
Bibl. Ind. —Bibliotheca Indica. Published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta, 

Bod.-Cat. —Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 
Oxford, 1905. 

Br. Dh. P. —Bi'ihaddharma Pura^am (Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
1897). 

BSOS. —Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 

BSS. —Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

Bu-ston. —History of Buddhism by Bu-ston. Tr. E. Obermillcr. 
Heidelberg, 1932. 

Cal SS. —Calcutta Sanskrit Series. 

CCBM. —Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum, London. 
CCIM. —Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Chatterji-jLfl/ig.—The Origin and Development of tbs Bengali Language 
by Suniti Kumar Chatterji. Calcutta University, 1926. 

CHL —Cambridge History of India. 

CII. —Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill by J. F. Fleet. 
Classical Accounts. —The Classical Accounts of India by R. C. 
Majumdar. Calcutta, 1960. 

Cordier-Cajf.—Catalogue du fonde Tibetain de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale by P. Cordier. Paris 1908. 

CP. —Copper-plate (s). 

CS. —Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. 

DJ?.—Dayabhaga of Jirautavahana (Pages refer to the English tr. 

by H. T. Colebrooke). 
lyc-Poetics .—Sanskrit Poetics by S. K. De. 

DG. -Phill—History of Indian Philosophy by S. N. Dasgupta. 
DHA/.—Dynastic History of Northern India by H. C. Ray. 

DOT. —Dacca University Oriental Texts Series. 

DR. —^Dacca Review. 

DUS. —^Dacca University Studies. 

EC. —Epigraphia Carnatica. 
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E. A D .—^The History of Muhammadan India as told by its own 
Historians. Ed. Elliot and Dowson. 

Edelst. —Eddsteinmine by A. Griinwedel. Petrograd, 1914. 

Egg.-Co/.—Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of the India 
Office, London, by J. Eggeling. London, 1887. 

EHB.—EaiTly History of Bengal by F. J. Monahan. 

EHBP.—The Early History of Bengal by Pramode Lai Paul. Calcutta 
,1939. 

EHBR. —The Early History of Bengal by R. C. Majumdar. Dacca 
University 1924. 

The Early History of India by V. A. Smith. 

EL —Epigraphia Indica. 

EISMS. —^Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture by R. D. 

Banerji. Delhi 1933. 

Ep. Cam. —Epigraphia Carnatica. 

Ep. /«<?.-—Epigraphia Indica. 

ERE. —Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Fa~hien. —^A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, by Fa-hien, Tr. J. 
Legge. Oxford, 1886. 

Foucher-/con.—Etudes sur riconographie Bouddhique de I’lnde 
d’apres des documents nouveaux,.par A. Foucher. Paris 1900. 
Gait. —^A History of Assam by Sir Edward Gait. 

<jL.—G au^alekhamala (in Bengali) by Akshaya Kumar Maitreya. 
Gaekwad Oriental Series. 

GP .—Gurjara-Pratiharas by R. C. Majumdar (published in 
JL. X). 

GR .—Gau^ar&jamala (in Bengali) by Ramaprasad Chanda. 

GV .—Gau^avaho of Vakpatiraja. Ed. S. P. Pandit. 

HB. —History of Bengal, Vol. I, published by the University of Dacca, 

1943. 

M.-II.—Do. Vol. II. 

HC. —Harsha-Charita of Banabhatita. 

HCIP .—^The History and Culture of the Indian People—^Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 

HC. Tr. —English tr. of HC. by E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas. 
H.Dh.K.-^B\stoty of Dharmasastra by MM. P. V. Kane. 7 Vols.— 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona (1930-1962). 
HK. —History of Kamarupa by K. L. Barua. 

HHI. —History of North-Eastern India by Radhagovinda Basak, 
Second Ed., Calcutta, 1967. 
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USL. —Haraprasada-samvardhana-lekhamSlft (in Bengali), Published 
by VSP. 

HSLC. —History of Sanskrit Literature, Classical Period, by S. N. 

Das Gupta and S. K. De. Calcutta University, 1947. 

Hunter. —Statistical Account of Bengal by W. W. Hunter, 20 Vols. 
JA. —^Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 

IB. —Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. iii, by N. G. Majumdar. 

/C.—Indian Cultuie, Calcutta. 

/H/.—An Imperial History of India in a Sanskrit Text, by K. P. 
Jayaswal. 

JHQ. —^Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta. 

JMC.-^ec CCIM. 

IMP. —^Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, by V. Rangacharya. 
Ind. Arch. —^Indian Archaeology, A Review (Archaeological Survey 
of India). 

IP. —^Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow by Sarat Chandra Das. 
I-tsing. —^A Record of the Buddhist Religion by I-tsing. Tr. by J. 
Takakusu. 

JA. —^Journal Asiatique, Paris. 

//IHR^.—Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 
Rajahmundry. 

JAOS. —Journal of the Ajnerican Oriental Society, New Haven. 
//IRiS.—Journal of the Assam Research Society, Ciauhati. 

X45.—-Journal of the Asiatic Society. Calcutta. 

JASB. —^Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
JBORS. —Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 
JBRAS. (JBo. Br. RAS). —^Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

JBTS. —Journal of the Buddhist Texts Society, London. 

JGIS. —^Journal of the Greater India Society, Olcutta. 

JIH. —^Journal of Indian History, Madras and Travanoore. 

JISOA. —Journal of the Indian Society of Oiiental Art, Calcutta. 

JL. —^Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta Umversity. 

JOR. —Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, London. 

JRASBL. —Joutnal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Third 
Series, Letters, Calcutta. 

Xam. Sas. —Kamarhpa-^&san&val! (in Bengali), by Padmamith 
Bhattacharya. 
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Kav.-jB/^/.—History and Bibliography of Nyaya-Vaiseshika literature^ 
by Gopinath Kaviraj. 

Ktiih-Drama .—Sanskrit Drama, by Sir A. B. Keith. 

Keith-JLiV.—History of Sanskrit Literature, by Sir A. B. Keith. 

KS. —Kashmir Sanskrit Texts, Allahabad. 

KV. —Kala-viveka of Jimutavahana (Bibl. Ind.). 

LQv'i-Nepal. —^Le N^ipal, by Sylvain Levi. 

Liiders-Xw/.—^A List of Brahmi Inscriptions other than those of Asoka, 
• by Heinrich Liiders (Appendix to Ep. Ind, X.). <> J 

MASS. —Memoirs of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
M. Cat, —Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in Madras Government 
Oriental Library. 

MitTSL-Nepal ,—Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, by Rajendra 
Lai Mitia. Calcutta, 1882. 

MitTSi-Notices .—Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts by Rajendra Lai 

Mitra. 

MMK. —MaSjusri-mulakalpa. Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri. (J) after the 
abbreviation, denotes the text edited by K. P. Jayaswal in JHL 
Nach, Gott. —^Nachjichten von der Kgl. Gesellschaft dcr Wissenschaftcn 
zu Goettingen, Philolog.-histor. Klasse. 

Nalanda —Excavations at Nalanda (ASM). 

Nasiri, —^Tabaqat-i-Nasirl. Tr. by H. Raverty. 

NIA. —New Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 

NSP. Nir^aya-sagara Press. 

Num, Suppl. —Numismatic Supplement to JASB. 

OHRJ, —Orissa Historical Research Journal. 

Orissa. —Orissa, by R. D. Banerji, 

OTF. —Oriental Translation Fund (of JfL4S'.). 

OZ. —Ostasiatishche Zeitschrift, Berlin and Leipzig. 

Pag Sam Jon Zang. —Pag Sam Jon 2l^ng of Sumpa Mkhan-Po Ycse 

Pal Jor. Ed. Sarat Chandra Das. Calcutta, 1908. 
Paharpar. —Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal, by K. N. Dikshit, 
(ASM. No. 55). 

PB. —PSlas of Bengal, by R. D. Banerji (MASB. Vol. V). 

PCR.—K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume. 

PHAI. —Political History of Ancient India by H. C. Raychaudhuri. 
PIHC. —Proceedings of the Indian History Congress. 

Proc. Proceedings of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

PRP. —PrSyaschitta-prakara^a of Bhaft^ Bhavadeva. Ed. Girish 
Chandra VidySratna. Published by VRS. 
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PiSC.—Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress. 

PTOC. —Proceedings and Transactions of the Alhlndia Oriental 
Conference. 

RA. (.dj?.).—^The RashtrakQtas and Their Times by A. S. Altekar. 
Rao-Icon. —Elements of Hindu Iconography, by T. A. Gopinath Rao. 
RC. —Ramacharita of Sandhyakara Nandi. 

RC.^—Ramacharita. Ed. Haraprasad Sastri {MASB. v). 

Ramacharita. Ed. R. C. Majumdar, R. G. Basak and N. G. 
Banerji. Published by FR5. 

RC.®—RC.^ revised by R. G. Basak, Calcutta, 1969. 

Rem. —Bengal Atlas by J, Rennell. 

Rep. —Report. 

R. Phil. —History of Indian Philosophy by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

RT. —RajatarahgiDi of Kalhapa. (Tr. indicates translation by Stein). 
Saraswati-Sctt/p/wrc.—Early Sculpture of Bengal, by Sarasi Kumar 
Saraswati. 2nd Ed., Calcutta, 1962. 

Sastri-Cn#.—Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, in the Govern¬ 
ment Collection under the care of the (Royal) Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta. By MM. Haraprasad Sastri. 

SBE. —Sacred Books of the East Scries, Harvard. 

Sel. Ins. —Select Inscriptions, Vol. i, Ed. D. C. Sircar. Calcutta 
University, 1965. 

SIA ’—Studies in Indian Antiquities, by H. C. Raychaudhuri. 

SIL —South Indian Inscriptions. 

SPP. —Sahitya Parishat Patrika (in Bengali), Calcutta. 

SPS. —Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series, Calcutta. 

Sumpd.sce Pag Sam Jon Zang. 

Takakusu-/-/jwg.— see I-tsing. 

Tantras. —Studies in the Tantras, by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 

“ Tar. —^Taranatha, Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien. German 
tr. by A. Schiefner. 

Tar.-Gcj.—see Tar. 

TCM. —Triennial Catalogue of Madras Government Manuscript 
Library for 1919-22. 

TK. —History of Kanauj, by R. S. Tripathi. 

TSS. —^Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

Upapurdna. —Studies in the Upapurapas by Dr. R. C. Hazra (Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, 1963). 

V, Cc/.—-Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. in the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society by H. D. Velankar. 
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Ven. P. —Venkatesvara Press. 

VJl. —Vafiger Jatiya Itihasa, Rajanya-kag la (in Bengali), by Nagendra- 
nath Vasu. . 

VP. —i^rivani-vilasa Press. 

VRS. —Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 

VRS. M. —Monograph of the VRS. 

VSP. —Vangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 

VSP.-Cat. —Handbook to the Sculptures in the VSP. Museum, by 
•Manomohan Ganguly. (This abbreviation has also been used 
in Ch. IX as indicating Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in VSP.). 
VSS. —Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. 

Watters. —On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, by T. Watters. 
London, 1904. 

Wint.-Gejc^.—Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, by M. Winternitz. 
Leipzig, 1909, 1920 

Wint.-L/r.—History of Indian Literature, by M. Winternitz (English 
tr. of Wint. Gesch). Calcutta University, 1927. 

WZKM. —Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vienna. 
Z£>AfG. “Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgeniandischen Gesselschaft, 
Leipzig. 



SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION 


Vowels : 

a, a, i, T, w, u, ri, e, ai, o, an 
CONSONANIS : 
k, kh, g, gh, h 
ch, chh, j, jh, n 
%h, (J, 4h, 9 
t, th, d, dlL Q 
p, pb, b, bh, m 
y. n 1, V, 6, sh. s, b 
Anusvara—m 

Visarga=b 
Chandra vindu=& 

LIST OF MAPS 

1. Map of Bengal drawn by Van Den Broucke in A.* D* 1660, 

2. Political Divisions of Ancient Bengal. 

3. Modern Bengal (Before 1947). 
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Saranath ASI, 1907-8. 75. 

Rajauna 7^0. XXIX.'301. 
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ADDITIONS 


I. The view expressed on p. 43, lines 12-13, that Gopachandra 
preceded Dharmaditya is now perhaps definitely proved by the 
following statement in the Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 
1964-65 (p. 2), with reference to the Jayarampur CP. (Inscription No. 
A. 1^) mentioned on p. 42. 

“The record states that king Gopachandra was the son of 
Dhanachandra by his wife Giridevi. While Dhanachandra does not 
bear any royal title his son Gopachandra is described as “one raised to 
supremacy by the people.” 

This point has been fully discussed by me in a short communication 
read at the monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, held on 
5th April, 1971, and published in the Journal of the Society. 

II. P. 371, Add the following as a separate paragraph after line 15. 

In an article, ‘A Pre-Sayana Vedic Commentator of Bengal’, written 
by Pandit Durgamohan Bhattacharya and published in Our Heritage, 
Bulletin of the Department of Post-Graduate Training and Research, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, No. I, Part II, July-December, 1953, the 
accuracy of some generally accepted statements about Halayudha has 
been challenged. 

Two of these are mentioned below : 

1. “Misled by the printed reading, tasydbhud Ujjvald grihinl, many 
scholars have taken Ujjvahi as the name of Halayudha’s mother, 
but the line in question in all the manuscripts consulted by me 
is to be read as tasydbhud yajvano gTihiri%, which simply indi¬ 
cates that Halayudha’s mother was a consort of a saciifier.” 

2. “Again, the wrong reading prdptd mahdmdtyatd, introduced 
in the printed text, is responsible for the incorrect assertion that 
Halayudha had once held the post of the Chief Minister of king 
Lakshma^asena. The overwhelming evidence of the Mss. 
in this case supports the reading prdptd mahdpdtratd, suggesting 
that the great scholar had only become a worthy recipient of 
favour from the king.” (p. 142). 

Anything from the pen of an erudite scholar like Durgamohan 
BhattachSrya deserves serious consideration, but it may be pointed out 
that if we ac<^t his reading both the statements become colourless. 
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As Halayudh’s father is described as an erudite Pandit and Halayudha 
held high offices under the king, there is no point in saying that the 
former’s wife was the consort of a sacrificer and the latter received 
favours from the king. 

More importance attaches to two other statements : 

3. “Besides mentioning here {Brdhmaria-sarxasya^ v. 12) his last 
occupation as DharmadhikarUy Halayudha styles himself, in 
different places of the Brdhmaiia-sarvasvay DharmadhyakshOy. 

MahddharmddhyakshOy DharmadhikTita, .All these 

expressions in their contexts appear to have referred to an office 
connected with certain religious affairs of the State, and not to 
the post of a judge as is generally believed. ” (p. 148). 

This view is supported by citing other authorities. 

4. “A MS. of another Bhashya bearing Halayudha’s name in its 
introductory stanza has recently come to my notice. It is a 
commentary on the Pdraskara-grihyasutra belonging to the 
Vajasaneya Yajurveda.” (p, 160). 

This discovery adds one more work to the list of Halayudha’s works. 
Pandit Durgamohan Bhattacharya has also cited various evidences to 
prove the great popularity and high appreciation of the works of 
Halayudha throughout India for several centuries after his death. 

III. P. 555.—^Add the following as a separate paragraph after 
line 16. 

A dated Surya image has been discovered at Mahisantosh in 
Dinajpur Dt. and is now in the Archaeological Directorate of W. 
Bengal. A short inscription on the^pedestal records that this image of 
Adityabhattaraka was set up in the 15th regnal year of Mahendrapala 
(Pratihara, see p. 122 and p. 182 f.n. 120 a), i.e., about a. d. 900. 
Apart from some specialities in its plastic representation, it is of great 
interest from iconographic point of view. Three figures are engraved 
vertically on the right and the left side of the central image of the deity 
(the upper part of the top figure on the left being broken). He stands 
on a high pedestal of twp stories, with the figure of Aruna on the upper 
and that of a kneeling devotee on the lower, below which ar6 depicted 
the seven horses. The topmost figure on the right side of the central 
image of the main deity seems to represent a divinity holding an object 
like a flask oi basket with his two hands and standing on a tortoise. 
He has been identified by Dr. S. C. Mukherji with Vidhatapurusha or 
Brahma (Indian Museum Bulletin^ Vol. 2, No. 1, January, 1967, pp. 
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44-5). But Mr. D. K. Chakravarty identifies him with Kasyapa, 
“an old God-Creator mentioned in the Suparr}ddhydya of the 
Brahmapas and also in the Mahdbhdrata, I. 16.” He has traced back 
this old God-Creator revealed as the tortoise-man Ka^yapa to pre- 
Aryan mythology and also associated him with the cult of Dharma- 
puja (worship of Dharma) prevalent in Radha (W. Bengal), on the 
strength of the statement by Dr. S. K. Chatterji that “the word Dharma 
has been derived from some Austro-Asiatic word of the Kol-Mun Ja 
family meaning tortoise.” These and many other hypotheses are 
discussed {JIH, XLVII, Part I, 1969, pp. 155-158). For Dharma- 
puja, cf. p. 532. 



LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS* 


1. Begunia Temple, (Barakar) 

2. Begunia Temples, (Barakar) 

3. Chaturmukha Lifiga (Gaur) 

4. Begunia Temple (Barakar) 

5. Siddhesvara Temple (Bankura) 

6. Jatar Deul (Sundarbans) 

7. Banda Temple (Purulia) 

8. Banda Temple (Purulia) 

9. Narasimha (Telkupi, Purulia) 

10. Para Temple (Purulia) 

11. Devi (Bogra) 

12. Bronze Miniature Temple (Jhewari,) 

13. Dhyani-Buddha, (Bereya, Nadia) 

14. Manasa, (Kankurshing, W. Dinajpur) 

15. Surya (Ekdala) 

16. Abhichara Vishnu (Chaitanpur) 

17. Parsvanath (Bankura) 

18. Inscribed Navaratna Panel (Bangarh) 

19. Channel*spouted bowl, black-and-red ware (Panclu Rajar phib 

20. Curry Stone with pestle (Paharpur) • 

21. Apsara (Chandraketugarh) 

22. Human Head (Terracotta, Pandu Rajar phibi) 

23. Inscribed Image of Varaha Avatar 

24. Surya, (Sitalkuchi, Cooch Behar) 

25. Brahma-Vishiju (North Bengal) 
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33. Sahara Male and Female Warriors „ 

34 Dancing Gagesa (North Bengal) 

*All the localities are situated in Sneient Bengal (West Bengal and B&ngl 
Desb, formerly known as East Pakistan.) 
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CHAPTER I 

PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

I. The Connotation of Bengal 

The first problem that faces one in writing the history of ‘Bengal* 
is to define the territory comprised within this geographical name. 
The difficulty arises from the following facts : 

1. The Province in British India, called Bengal, was not known 
by this name (i.e., its Indian equivalent) before the Muslim 
conquest of this territory. 

2. In pre-Muslim period there was no common name for the whole 
Province, though Gau^a, which originally formed only a part 
of it, was sometimes used to denote the whole or a considerable 
portion of it. Even in the nineteenth century a Bengali poet 
referred to his native land as Gau^a. 

3. Vahga was originally the name of the south-eastern part of 
the Province, but its boundaries were not well-defined, and 
other geographical names such as Samatafia, Harikela, Vahgala, 
were used for different parts, if not the whole, of it at different 
limes during the pre-Muslim period. This will be discussed in 
detail in Section III. 

4. The English name, Bengal, and its Portuguese form, Bengala, 

were both derived, not from Vahga, as is generally supposed, 
but from Vahgala which the Muslim rulers adopted as the 
name of the Province. ' 

In view of the above circumstances it would perhaps be safer, 
and certainly more convenient, to take Bengal, whose history forms 
the theme of this volume, as denoting the territory where the Bengali 
language is spoken today, though it comprises not only the Indian 
State of West Bengal and the whole of East Pakistan, but also some 
Bengali-speaking tracts included in the Indian States of Bihar and 
Assam, and the Indian Union Territory of Tripura. 
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HISTORY OF ANCIENT BENGAL 


11. Physical Features 

The readers are familiar with the present physical features of Bengal 
as defined above. But during the period dealt with in this volume, 
i.e., from the earliest time up to the end of the 12th century a.d., the 
river-system, which forms the most characteristic physical feature of 
Bengal, must have been very different, at different times, from what 
itjs now, and these changes had considerable effect upon the history 
and importance of some regions and localities. Though we have no 
definite knowledge of the exact courses of the rivers during the period, 
we may form some idea of them from the great changes that took place, 
in subsequent times, in the courses of the principal rivers, as noted 
below. 

The present course of the Ganges, after it has swept in a curve 
round the spurs and slopes of the Rajmahal Hills, is very different 
from what it was before the sixteenth century. In those days it 
flowed further north and east and the city of Gau<Ja was probably 
on its right bank. There has been more than one shifting towards 
the south and west before the Ganges reached its present course, 
and the dry beds of some of its old channels can still be traced. 

About twenty-five miles to the south of ancient Gauda the 
Ganges divides itself into two branches, the Bh|^rathi, of which 
the lower portion is called the Hooghly, running almost due south, 
and the Padma flowing in a south-easterly direction. To-day the 
enormous volume of the waters of the Ganges is carried mainly by 
the Padma, while the upper part of the Bhagirathi has shrunk to a 
very shallow stream. But formerly the Bhagirathi was in all 
probability the more important channel of the Ganges. It is 
difficult to determine when the great change took place, but there 
is hardly any doubt that by the beginning of the sixteenth century 
A.D. the Padma already ranked as the main stream of the Ganges. 

One important evidence adduced in favour of the view that 
the Bhagirathi was the principal stream of the Ganges in ancient 
times, is the great sanctity attached to it by the Hindus. The 
mighty Padma causes havoc and creates terror, but is not looked 
upon with great veneration, nor does it claim any traditional religious 
sanctity. 

The earlier course of the lower Ganges, as it rushed down the 
channel of the Bhagirathi, was somewhat different from what it |s. 
to-day. Small rivulets from the west like the Bansloi, the Mor, 
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tlie Ajay fell into it after it had broken off from the parent river, a& 
now, but at Triveni (near Hooghly) it branched off into three 
streams. These were the Sarasvati flowing south-west past Satgaon 
(Saptagrama), the Yamuna (Jumna) running its course south-east 
<lown its present bed, and the Bhagiratlu proper, the middle off-shoot, 
gliding south down the j)resent Hooghly channel up to Calcutta 
and then through the Adi-Gahga (Tolly’s Nulla) past Kalighat, 
Baruipur, and Magra to the sea. There are reasons to believe 
that the Sarasvati flowed into an estuary near modern Tamluk 
and received not only the waters of the Rupnarayan and the 
Damodar but those of many smaller streams issuing from the 
liills of the Santal Parganas. Some time after the eighth century 
.A.D. the port of Tamluk lost its importance on account of the 
silting up of the mouth of the Sarasvati and the consequent shifting of 
its course. Its place was eventually taken up by Saptagrama or 
Satgaon, higher up the river, which figures as the Muslim capital 
of South-western Bengal in the fourteenth century a.d. In 
the sixteenth century the main waters of the Bhagirathi began 
to flow through the Hooghly channel. Satgaon was ruined, and 
first Hooghly, then Calcutta, took its place. The upper Sarasvati 
to-day is a dead river, but the Bhagirathi or the Hooghly has 
^deserted the old Adi-Gafiga channel and flows through the lower 
course of the Sarasvati below Sankrail. 

The course of the Padma has also considerably changed during 
the last four centuries. It is difficult to trace accurately its various 
channels, but the probability is that it at first flowed past Rampur 
Boalia through the Chalan Bil (or Jhil), the Dhaleswari, and the 
Budigahga rivers past Dacca into the Meghna estuary. In the 
eighteenth century the lower course of the Padma lay much further 
to the south. The river flowed through the districts of Faridpur 
and Bakarganj, and joined the Meghna estuary just above the 
island of Dakshin Shahbazpur, about 25 miles due south of 
Chandpur. Rajnagar, the famous city of Raja Rajavallabha, was 
then On its left bank, and hard by this city ran the river Kaliganga 
connecting the Padma with the Meghna river. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century a.d., the main volume of the waters of the 
PadmS flowed through this channel, which came to be known as the 
Kirtinasa. Gradually the Padma adopted its present course. 

In addition to the two main streams, the Bhagirathi and the 
Padma, the waters of the Ganges reach the sea through numerous 
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other branches thrown off by the latter. Two of these, the Jalan^ 
and the Mathabhahga flow into the BhagirathI and swell the waters, 
of its lower channel, the Hooghly. Many other old branches like 
the Bhairab and the Kumar are now dying rivers and their place has 
been taken by the Madhumall and the Arialkhan. 

The Padma is joined in its lower course by the Brahmaputra and 
the Meghna, and the combined rivers form the mighty Meghna estuary. 
At present the main volume of the waters of the Brahmaputra 
rolls down the JamunS which meets the Padma near Goalundo. But 
the old course of the Brahmaputra was very different : after 
tracing a curve round the Garo Hills on the west it took a south-eastera 
course near Dewanganj, and passing by Jamalpur (near which 
the Jhinai branched off from it), Mymensing, and the ne%hbourhoo(f 
of the Madhupur Jungle in the district of Mymensing, it flowedS 
through the eastern part of the Dacca district, and having thrown 
off a branch, called LakshmyS., passed by Nangalband to the south¬ 
west of Sonargfion and fell into the Dhaleswarl. The LakshmyS 
ran almost parallel to the main course, and passing by Narayanganj 
met the Dhaleswarl a little to the west of its junction with the maia 
stream of the Brahmaputra. This course of the Brahmaputra was. 
already deserted in the eighteenth century when it flowed further east 
and joined the Meghna near Bhairab-bazar in the Mymensing district. 
But, as in the case of the Ganges, religious sanctity still attaches to 
the older course, and even to-day thousands of pilgrims take their 
bath at the muddy pools near Nangalband. But the easternmost 
channel, too, soon dwindled into an insignificant stream. Towards, 
the end of the eighteenth century the Jamuna river increased in 
importance, and since about 1850 a.d. it has become the main channel* 
of the Brahmaputra. 

Of the numerous rivers in Northern Bengal that flowed into 
the Ganges or the Brahmaputra, a few deserve special mention as. 
having changed their courses considerably in comparatively recent 
times. The river Tista at first ran due south from Jalpaiguri in 
three channels, namely, the Karatoya to the east, the Punasbhava 
(Purnabhaba) to the west, and the Atrai in the centre. This, 
perhaps accounts for its name Trisrotd (possessed of three stream$> 
which has been shortened or corrupted into Tista. JDf these the 
Punarbhava emptied itself into the Mahananda. The Atrai, passing; 
through a vast marshy area known as the Chalan Bll (Jhil), joined 
the KaratoyS, and the united stream fell into the Pac^a near 
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Jafarganj. The Karatoya was once a large and sacred river and we 
have still a Karatoyd-mdhdtmya which bears testimony to its 
sanctity. On its banks stood the city of Pundravardhana whose 
antiquity reaches back to the Maurya period. The dwindling 
Karatoya still flows by the ruins of this ancient city at Mahasthangarh 
in the Bogra district, and forms a fixed landmark in the shifting sands 
of the fluvial history of this piovince. 

As regards the Tista, the parent stream of the three famous 
rivers of Northern Bengal, Hunter calls attention to the fact that 
in the destructive floods of 1787 A.D., it suddenly forsook its old 
■channel and rushing south-east ran into the Brahmaputra. There 
are, however, reasons to believe that the bed to which the mighty 
torrent turned on this occasion is an old one which had been 
<icserted in ages long gone by. The sudden change in the course 
of the Tista in 1787 a.d. was originally regarded by many as having 
-caused the Brahmaputra to sweep through the Jamuna channel, but 
this view no longer finds general acceptance. 

The change in the course of the river Kosi (Kausiki) is perhaps, 
more remarkable than even that of the Tista. This river which 
now flows through the district of Purnea and unites its waters 
with the Ganges at a point much higher up than Rajmahal, originally 
ran eastward and fell into the Brahmaputra. The channel of the 
Kosi must have, therefore, been steadily shifting towards the west 
right across the whole breadth of Northern Bengal. There 
was a time when the Kosi and the Mahananda joined the 
Karatoya, and formed a sort of ethnic boundary line between the 
civilised people on the south, and the Kochs, KiraUs e/c., on the 
north. 

It would appear from what has been stated above that great 
changes have taken place in the courses of some of the important 
rivers in Bengal during the last four or five hundred years. Though 
positive evidence is lacking, we must presume the possibility of 
similar changes in the remoter past. It is to be regretted that we have 
no knowledge of their nature and extent. In any case we must bear 
in mind that during the period with which this volume deals the courses 
of the rivers in Bengal were probably somewhat different not only 
from those of the present time, but even from those in the recent past 
of which we have more definite knowledge. This point must not be 
lost sight of in discussing any geographical question concerning ancient 
Bengal on the basis of the position of the rivers. 
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The frequent changes in the courses of rivers have been responsible* 
for the ruin of many old places, at times by washing them off, 
and more often by making them unhealthy and inaccessible. Reference 
has already been made to Tamralipti and Saptagrama. It is 
believed that the shifting of the beds of the Kosi river ^ave rise 
to the swamps and floods that contributed to the ruin of the city 
of Gau(ja. The capricious Padma has swept away so many 
cities and villages within living memory, that we can well imagine 
the devastating effect of this and other rivers on the province of 
Bengal. In addition to the frequent shiftings of courses, the vast 
deposit of silt by the rivers in the deltaic region, between the 
Bhagirathi and the Padma, has been a potent instrument in 
changing its physical aspect to a considerable extent. For the 
deposit of silt constantly raises the level of land in some areas 
and makes the other regions comparatively lower and water-logged. 
The vast Sunderban area in the delta offers an intriguing problem. 
Many hold the view that the Sunderbans had once been a populous 
tract but were depopulated by the ravages of nature and the 
depredations of marauding peoples like the Maghs and the Portuguese. 
Reference to the Kh^l-vishaya or-manclalay a flourishing district 
in the Sena period which, in later ages, became part of the dense 
forest, and to the country between the Biskhiili and Rabanabad which 
was depopulated by the Maghs, may be recalled m this connection. 
Epigraphic evidence proves that the marshy area called Kotalipada, 
near Gopalganj in the district of Faridpur, was once a thriving 
seat of civilisation and possibly a centre of sea-borne trade and 
commerce. The change in the condition of the interior of the 
districts of Jessore and Khulna in recent times also well illustrates 
what might have taken place on a much larger scale during the 
preceding centuries.^ 


III. Territorial Divisions 
1. Gaupa 

The precise location of the ancient city of Gau(la as well as of the 
kingdom which bore this name is not known. A city of Gau^apura is 
mentioned by Pacini, and Gauda, as the name of a country, occurs in 
the Arthasastra of Kau^ilya and other ancient Sanskrit texts. It is 
stated in an inscription of the middle of the sixth century a.d. (A. 2a) 
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that the Maukhari King isanavarman forced the Gaudas to seek refuge 
in the sea. This seems to indicate that Gauda probably extended 
up to the sea-coast.^* On the other hand, in the Brihat-Safnhitd of 
Varahamihira, written about the same time, the Gau^a territory is 
distinguished from Pauiidra (North Bengal) and Tamraliptika (in 
Midnapore District) as well as from Vahga and Samatata (South-east 
Bengal). Gauda and Vahga are sometimes used side by side. 

Sasahka, the powerful ruler of Gau<la, had his capital at Karya- 
Suvarria, the ruins of which have been recently discovered at 
Rajbaridanga (near the modern Railway Station Chiruti), six miles 
south-west of Berhampur, headquarters of the Murshidabad district. 
This location of Gauda is indicated in the Bhavishya Purdna which 
defines Gau<Ja as a territory lying to the north of Burdwan and south 
of the Padma. The Kathdsarit Sdgara refers to the city of Bardhamana 
in Gau(Ja.^^ 

Regarding the connection of Gauda with Radha evidence seems 
to be discrepant. In the Prabodha-chandrodaya ^ of Krishna Misra 
(eleventh or twelfth century a.d,), the Gau^a^rdsh^ra is said to have 
included Ra<Jha (or Radhapuri) and Bhurisreshthika, identified 
with Bhursut on the banks of the Damodar in the Hooghly-Howrah 
districts. But the Managoli inscription ^ of the Yadava king Jaitugi I 
distinguishes Lala (Ra^ha) from Gaula (Gauda). 

According to Jaina writers * of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries Gauda included Lakshmayavati in the present Malda 
district. If the commentator of the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana is 
to be believed, it extended southward as far as Kalinga.® It may 
be noted in this connection that the ^aktisahgama-tantra,^ a late 
mediaeval work, extends the country from Vahga (Central and 
Eastern Bengal) to Bhuvanesa (Orissa). The Rdjatarangim ’ (twelfth 
century) uses the terra in a very extended sense. We find in this work 
the expression Pancha-Gaucla which in some texts is taken to embrace, 
besides Gau^Ja proper, the countries known as Sarasvata (Eastern 
Punjab), Kanyakubja (Gangetic Doab), Mithila (North Bihar) 
and Utkala (Northern Orissa).® This is reminiscent of the Gauda 
empire of Dharmapala. But there is no early warrant for the use of 
the term Gaufja in this wide sense. 

In the early Muslim period the name Gauda came to be 
applied to the city of Lakshmayavati in the Malda district. 

The Pala kings are referred to as Vafigapati (Lord of Vahga) and 
Gau(}esvara (Lord of Gauda), and the Sena kings whose original seat 
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of authority was in Radha, also styled themselves as Gau^esvara. 
Henceforth Gauda and Vahga seem to be interchangeable names for 
Bengal as a whole—such as we find even to-day. 

2. Vanga 

As will be noted later, Vanga, as the name of a people and region, 
is probably referred to in the Aitareya Aranyaka, and certainly in the 
Dharmasutras, as lying beyond the zone of Aryan culture. The great 
poet Kalidasa places the Vafigas amidst the streams of the Ganges.® 
In some Jaina texts the region to the west of the Bhagirathi, such as 
Tamluk, is included in Vanga, but the two are often referred to as 
distinct. Vaiiga proper was generally restricted to the eastern part 
of the Gangetic delta, though a part of it was distinguished as far back 
as sixth century A.D. as Upavaiiga,^^ which, according to the Digvijaya- 
prakd^a (c. 1600 a.d.), included Jessore.^® On the other hand, 
according to some writers, Vanga included some territory to the east 
of the Brahmaputra, such as Sylhet.^^ 

3. Samatata 

This territory finds mention in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta (A. 1) and later records. Its exact limits in the Gupta 
age are not known. The Bfihat-safnhitd}*^ a work of the sixth century 
A.D., distinguishes it from Vahga. The narrative in the record of 
Hiuen Tsang in the next century describes it as a low and a 
moist country on the sea-side that lay to the south of Kamarupa (in 
Assam). It was more than three thousand li i.e., about 500 British 
miles in circuit and its capital was about twenty li i.e., about 3| miles 
in circuit. If the identification of Rajabhata, king of Samatata, men¬ 
tioned by Far Eastern travellers, with Rajarajabhatta of the 
Ashrafpur Plates be correct, then it is possible that in the seventh 
century a.d., Samatata had a royal residence at Karmanta.i® This 
place has been identified with Baflkamta in the district of Tippera, 
situated twelve miles west of Comilla. The connection of Samatata 
with the Tippera district in later ages is clearly established by the 
Baghaura inscription (A.37) of the time of Mahipala, and the Mehar 
copper-plate of Damodaradeva (C. 17), dated 1234 a.d. Hiuen 
Tsang’s description suggests that in his time it may have included 
within its political boundaries a part of Central Bengal in addition to 
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Tippera. A descriptive label attached to a picture of Lokanatha in 
a certain illustrated manuscript places Champitala in the Tippera 
district in Samatata.^® 


4. Harikela 

Since the seventh century a.d. we find reference to a:* country 
'Called Harikela, According to I-tsing it was the eastern limit of 
Eastern India.^’ This is supported by the poet Rajaaekhara 
who, in his Karpura-manjan (9th century) refers to the girls of 
Harikeli as belonging to the east.^® As will be noted later, 
the Chandra kings ruled over Harikela in the 9th and 10th 
centuries a.d. 

The exact location of Harikela has, however, proved to be a difficult 
.problem. The lexicographer Hemachandra and the Yddava-prakdia'-^ 
identify Harikeli (evidently a variant of Harikela) with Vahga,®® but 
the Manjusn-mulakalpa mentions Harikela, Vahga and Samata^a as 
'distinct localities, while the Ddkanriavu mentions Harikela, along with 
Kharji, Ra(Jha, Vahgala (all in Bengal) among the 64 pit^s or sacred 
places. Some Chinese authority applies the name to the coastland 
between Samataf;a and Orissa. But as Dr. P. C. Chakravarti has 
shown, this view is certainly wrong and Harikela must be located far 
into the interior of Bengal.®® 

More definite information is supplied by some medieval manus¬ 
cripts. According to the lexicon named RupachintdmanU completed 
in 1515 ^aka, Harikela is said to be the name of J^rihafita, and the same 
statement occurs in Kalpadru-kosha^ with the variant Harikeli for 
Harikela. In the Rudrdksha-mdhdtmya section of the Smriti work 
named Kfityasdra is cited a verse from the Lingapurdna containing 
the name Harikola, and in a note the author says that Harikola is 
Srihattadesa.®® 

It would be quite reasonable to conclude from the above discussion 
that Harikela primarily denoted the region now known as Sylhet, 
though its boundaries and political status as an independent country 
underwent changes in the course of centuries. 

5. ChandradvIpa 

/ 

Chandradvipa is mentioned in the Rampal copper-plate inscription 
«(B. 77) as the name of the territory ruled over by Trailokyachandra 
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(tenth Of eleventh century a.d.). The famous Tara image of Chandra*- 
dvipa is illustrated in a manuscript dated 1015 a.d.®* In the- 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was the name of a small? 
principality in the district of Bakarganj of which the capital was at 
first at Kachua and subsequently removed to Madhavpilsa.^® It is 
identified with the pargana of Bagla (Bakla) in the sarkar of the samer 
name mentioned in the Avn-i-Akbarl}^ 

It has been suggested that the name Chandradvipa was derived 
from the Chandra royal family mentioned above. But N. N. Das 
Gupta opposed it and held that “the traditional founder of this place, 
which was originally an island (dnpa\ is Chandragomin”. Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi held the view that Matsyendranath lived in Chandradvipa and 
the “entire coastal region including the island of Sandwip was once- 
known as Chandradvipa.” He evidently regarded Sandwip as at 
derivative of Chandradvipa, but the two are mentioned as separate- 
units by Buddhagupta.2® Later, after an elaborate discussion on 
Chandradvipa, Dr. Bagchi observed : “Chandradvipa was not sd 
definite a geographical name as we are accustomed to think. Like 
many other names it had been carried to distant lands by the ancient 
colonisers and was in use in widely separated regions from the coastal 
region of Bengal to the Malay Peninsula and Indo-China and from 
Insulindia to Madagascar.”®® 

The Madhyapa(3a inscription of Vievarupasena (C. 16) mentions- 
two interesting place-names. These are “Bangalabada” and 
“-ndradvipa”. The last name has been restored by different scholars 
as Kandradvipa, Indradvipa and Chandradvipa. The reading 
Chandradvipa is supported by the fact that the territory in question 
included Ghagharakatti-patoAra. As is well-known, Ghaghar is tlie 
name of a stream that flowed past Phullasri in north-west Bakarganj 
in the days of the poet Vijayagupta (fifteenth century a.d.). It exists 
to the present day. 

Bangalabacja stood to the south of Ramasiddhi-pdfu/ta (B. 16) 
which has been identified with a place in Gaurnadi in the Bakarganj 
district.®® The name can scarcely be dissociated from Vaiigala-desa 
mentioned in epigraphic and literary records. 

1 

6. Vanoala 

A vast literature has grown up on the antiquity, origin and exacl 
location of Vahgala to which it is impossible to refer in detail. Onlj^ 
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some salient facts known from authentic sources are stated 
below : 

Many of the theories about Vahgala are based on the assumption 
that the name first came into use at the time of the Chandra kings 
of Bengal who ruled in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar even went so far as to say that “the name Vaiigala can hardly 
be expected in any record earlier than the rise of the Chandras in the 
tenth century But it is now known that the great Pala king 

Dharmapala was mentioned as king of Vaiigala in the Nesarika Grant 
of his contemporary Rashtrakut-a king Govinda III, dated 727 ^aka 
(805 A.D.).®* Beginning from this early period, if not earlier still, this 
name was quite well-known and occurs in literary and epigraphic 
records, in and outside Bengal, and, not unoften, along with Vahga, 
in the eleventh, twelfth and later centuries.®® Its popularity and 
currency in the 16th century are proved by the detailed account of the 
Tibetan Lama Taranatha to which reference will be made later in 
connection with the history of the Palas. The same thing is proved 
by the fact that Vahgala in the form Bangalah was the name adopted 
by the Muslim rulers since the twelfth century and the Portuguese name 
‘Bengala*, and the English ‘Bengal’, were derived from Vahgala and 
not the SanskritLzed popular name Vahga. 

The name Vahgala might have been derived from Vahga as 
Upavahga undoubtedly was, perhaps to denote a separate unit of 
Vahga. Abu-’l-Fazl says : 

“The original name of Bangalah was Bmg. Its former rulers 
raised mounds ten yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout 
the province which were called dL From this suffix, the name Bangalah 
took its rise and currency.”®^ 

Whatever may be the value of this story, Abu-’l-Fazl’s view that 
Bangalah was identical with Vahga is almost certainly wrong, and the 
general view that the two names originally denoted separate geogra¬ 
phical units ®® must be accepted until the contrary view is established 
on unimpeachable authority. 

In support of Abu-’l-Fazl’s explanation of the name Bangalah it 
may be pointed out that all available evidence indicates that the 
Vahgala country comprised the low-lying flats of the Gangetic delta 
where such bundhs or d/-s were in use. In a book of the Maynaraati- 
Gopichand legend a pointed reference is made to the Vahgalas with 
long beards coming from Bhd\i^^ Now, Bha^iy which literally 
means “downstream”, “land of the ebb-tide”, is the name given 
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to the low-lying flats of the Gangetic delta that border on the 
great estuaries. Taranatha refers to “Bati” as an island realm near 
the mouth of the Ganges, and the name Bha^i is still used to denote 
the Sundarban region of the districts of Barisal and Khulna. The 
derivation of the name Vahgala by Abu-’l-Fazl (Vauga-a/, from dli 
“dike”) therefore supports its identification with that part of Vafiga 
(not the whole as stated by Abu-’l-Fazl) intersected by khdls and creeks 
and abounding in dikes and bridges that was known as Bhati in the 
days of Akbar and Taranatha. Taranatha places Bhafigala in Eastern 
India along with Kamrup, Tripura and Assam, and also distinguishes 
it from Varendra and Radha. It may be further noted that Taranatha 
refers to a king Govichandra of Bhafigala, and in another work men¬ 
tions Cha^igrama, i. e., Chittagong as the capital of Gopichandra, 
or at least quite close to it. There is hardly any doubt that both the 
names denote the same person, and in that case, the capital of Bhafigala 
is to be located in this region.^^ Taranatha’s Bhafigala, and 
therefore Vahgala, may thus be reasonably located in the southern 
part of East Bengal to the east of the Meghna river. It is of some 
interest to note that the name and memory of Vahgala was preserved 
even at the beginning of the present century (and perhaps even 
today) in the nickname Bdngdl by which the people of West Bengal 
referred with sneering contempt to the people hailing from East 
Bengal. 

It may be noted that the early Portuguese travellers such as Gastaldi 
(1561 A.D.) also located Bengala in the region indicated above. 
Caesar Frederick, the Venetian merchant (1563 to 1581), says. : “This 
island is called Sondiva (Sandvip), belonging to the kingdom of 

Bengala-Du Jarric wrote in 1599 : “This country of Bengala, 

which comprises about two hundred leagues of sea-coast- 

In conclusion it may be stated that some modern writers derive the 
name Vahgala from Vahgalaya (i.'e., Vafiga+d/uya or home of 
Vahga)^^ which does not appear very probable or reasonable, 

7, Pu>?PRA AND VaRENDRL 

Mention has already been made of the Pupdras, a people known 
to later Vedic texts and the Great Epic. The Digvijaya section of 
the Mahdbhdrata places them to the east of Monghyr and associates 
them with the prince who ruled on the banks of the Kosi. This 
accords with the evidence of Gupta epigraphs and the records of the 
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Chinese writers which agree in placing the territory of the Pun(]ras 
—then styled Pui.i(lravardhana—in North Bengal. 

Varendri or NBXQndn-man^ala was the metropolitan district of 
the Pun^ravardhana territory, as the city of Paun(jravardhana-p«m— 
the Pundra-wflgflra of an old Brahml inscription—was situated within 
its area. The form Varendra(-i)-man(lala occurs in the Talcher 
Grant of Gayacjatuugadeva*® and the Kavi-prasasti of the Rdmacharita 
of Sandhyakara Nandi. The latter definitely locates it between the 
Ganges and the Karatoya. Its inclusion within Pun<lravardhana is 
proved by the Silimpur, Tarpandighi and Madhainagar inscriptions. 
The Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl mentions Barind as a wing of the territory of 
Lakhnawati on the eastern side of the Ganges. The evidence of 
Indian literature and inscriptions proves that it included considerable 
portions of the present Bogra, Rajshahi and Dinajpur districts. 

8. Dakshi!<ia-RIpha 

This part of Rft^^a is mentioned in the Gaonri Plates of Vakpati 
Mufija (981 A.D.) and in other literary texts and inscriptions.“ 
According to these records Dakshina-Radha included Bhurisrishtii 
or Bhurisreshtihika (modem Bhursut) and Navagrama in the Howrah 
and Hooghly districts, as well as Damunya (to the west of the 
Damodar) in the Burdwan district. It is clear from this that the 
territory in question embraced considerable portions of Western 
Bengal lying between the Ajay and the Damodar rivers. The southern 
boundary may have reached the Rupnarayan and the western boundary 
may have extended beyond the Damodar far into the Arambagh 
sub-division. Tradition, however, recorded in the Digvijaya-prakdSa, 
restricts Racjha to the territory lying north of the Damodar {Ddmodar- 
ottare bhdge.., .Mddhade4afy prakirtitali).*^ Closely connected with 
Dakshina-Raclha as a territory subject to the same ruling famil> (iaura) 
was Apara-Mandara, perhaps identical with Ma(n)daran in the 
Arambagh sub-division of Hooghly. 

9. Uttara Rabha-Maspala 

Uttara-RadhS is known from the Indian Museum Plates^® of the 
Gahga year 308 which possibly falls in the ninth century a.d. This- 
district is also known from the Belava and Naihati Grants. The last 
mentioned record includes it within the Yaidhamana-bhukti. But in. 
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the time of Lakshmayasena it formed part of the Kahkagrama- 
bhukti. 

Among places mentioned in inscriptions as being situated in 
Uttara-Radha, Siddhalagrama has been identified with Siddhangram 
in the Birbhum district, and Vallahittha with Baiutiya on the northern 
borders of the Burdwan district. The iaaktipur Grant (C. 11) 
of Lakshmaiiasena suggests that the mmjclala of Uttara-Radha also 
embraced villages in the Kandi sub-division of Murshidabad. 

The river Ajay is usually regarded as constituting the boundary 
line between north and south Radha. But the inclusion of a part 
of the Katwa sub-division within Uttara-Radha may imply that at 
times the Khari, rather than the Ajay, separated northern Raijha- 
from southern Ra^ha. As to the northern limits of the Uttara-Radha 
man4alat it is interesting to note that the Jaina Prajmpand 
knows Kotiivarsha or Bangarh in the Dinajpur district as a city in 
Radha. The Chandraprabha of Bharata Mallika refers to a part 
of Radha which lay north of the Ganges {Uttara-Gaiigd-Rddhdm)^^ 
It is, however, clear from contemporary inscriptions and the Tabaqat^ 
i-Ndsiri^^ that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Ganges formed 
the boundary between “Ral and the city of Lakhan-or” on the one 
hand, and “Barind and the city of Diw-kot on the other.” 

• 

10. Tamralipta (-lipti) or Damalipta 

Tamralipta is referred to in the Mahdbhdrata. In the Digvijaya 
section of the Sabhdparvan it is distinguished not only from 
territories known to have been situated in Northern, Eastern and 
Central Bengal, but also from Suhma. On the other hand, in 
later ages Tamralipti is represented as having formed a part of 
Vaiiga in the time of the Jaina PrajMpand, and of Suhma in the days of 
Dandin, the author of the Damkumdra-charita. The core of the 
territory lay in the modern Midnapore district and its capital has been 
identified with Tamalites of Ptolemy, the modern Tamluk, In the 
days of Hiuen Tsang it lay over 900 //, that is about 150 miles, from 
Samatal;a and was about 1400 li (about 233 miles) in circuit. “The 
land was low and moist,” forming a bay where land and water commu¬ 
nication met. 
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Footnotes 

For a full discussion, with references to authorities, of the changes in the 
courses of rivers, cf. Physical Features of Ancient Bengal by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar (i). R. Fh/Mwjc, pp. 341-364) and The Changing Face 

■of Bengal — a Study in Riverine Economy by Dr. Radhakamal Mookcrjee 
(published by the University of Calcutta). Reference may also be made to 
W. W. Hunter’s /I Statistical Account of Bengal, C. R. Wilson’s 
Annals of the English in Bengal,!. 128 ff, address on The Waterways in East 
Bengal, at the Rotary Club, Dacca, by J. W. E. Berry (Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, 15-6-38, p. 10) and JASB. 1895, ^pp. 1-24 ; also cf. S. C. 
Majumdar, Rivers of the Bengal Delta, 1941, and N.K. Bhattasali, Antiquity 
of the Lower Ganges and its Courses {Science and Culture, VII. 233-39). 

This is also supported by the Gurgi Inscription of the 11th century a.d. 
{El. XXII, 135) which makes a similar statement. 

;ib Tawney’s Translation, p. 204. 

* Act. II ; IHQ. 1928, p. 239 ; Bharatavarsha, 1338 (b.s.), t^ravana, p. 239. 

* El. V. 29 ; cf. also Jyotishatatvam quoted in ^abdakalpadruma, pp. 1159-1160 
(under Rddhaka). The Digvijaya-prakasa places Radha-desa to the west of 
Gauda {Vasumati, 1340, Magha, p. 610). 

*JASB. 1908, p. 281. 

* Benares edition, p. 295. The commentator wrote in the thirteenth century 
(Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 469), 

* ‘Gauda’ in the &abdakalpadruma. 

' IV. 469. 

■ Skanda Parana quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma (under “Gauda”). 

* Raghuvamsa; IV. 36, 

1891, p. 375. 

“ Bxihat-Sw'nhitd, XIV. 8, 

S. Mitra, Yasohar-Khulnar Itihdsa. pp. 4, 132. 

Vahgd Lohityat purvena {Jayamahgala of Yasodhara, Benares Edition, pp. 
294-5 ; Vahgustu Harikeliyah. { Heraachandra’s Abhidheinachintdmani, 
Bhumikdnda). EHBP, I. p. IV. 

“XIV, 6-8.' 

“ See infra. 

Foucher, Icon., 102, PI, IV. 3 ; Bhatt. Cat., p. 12. 

“ I-tsing, XLVI. 

Konow and Lanman’s Edition and Translation (HOS), pp. 226-7, 
Bh&mikanda. 

IHQ, xix. 220. 

”Ed. by Ganapati Sastri, 22nd Pa\ala, pp. 232-3. 

« IC, XII, pp. 88 If. 

For the references in the Mss. cf. EHBP, Vol. I, pp. III-IV, IHQ, Vol, XX, 
pp. 6-7. 

»* Foucher, Icon. 135-37 ; Bhatt, Cat. 12 ff. 

H. Beveridge, The District of Bakarganj, 72 ff,. 

“Ibid, 70 ; Ain, II. 123, 134. 

IC, II. 151. 
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“ IC, 1. 724. 

Bharata Kaumudl, Part I, pp. 53-4. 

For Forfa-house, see IHQ, 1939, p. 140. For a different view cf. IC, II, p. 759*.. 
« IHQ. XXIII, 63. 

^^JRASBL. XXII, 134 ; EL XXXIV, 123-40. 

Tirumalai Rock Ins. of Rnjendra Chola (11th century) ; Ablur Ins.* (£7.V, 
257) ani Mysore Ins.* (EC. V. Part 1, Cn. 179, p. 202) both of (he 12tb 
cent. ; and other South Indian Inscriptions (EC. VI. Cm. 137 ; VII. 119 ; 
IX. Bn. 96) ; Hammlra Mahdkavya* (14th cent. ). 

Vangala is mentioned in the Goharwa Plate of Karnaraja {El. XI, 142). 
I)dkdrnava* (12th century ?), Somadeva’s Yasastilaka* (959 a.d.) 
Nalanda Ins. of Vipula-srimitra(E/. XXI, 98). Bhusuka’s verse in Charyd- 
charya-vinischaya mentions both Vangala and Vahgali {Bauddha Gan 
Dohd,Ed. by H. P. Sastrl, p. 73. For the date of the text, cf. Chapter XII). 
Kings of Burma were also called kings of Vangala (Yule, Marco Polo, II. 
pp. 98, 114 ff.). Desdvali-vlvflti, probably composed is the 17th century, 
describes Vahgala-desa as a tract in the vicinity of forest and sea (H. P. 
Sastri, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. IV, p. 54), 

** Aln-i-Akbari, 11. 120. 

This view is based on the fact that in many literary and epigraphical record* 
(marked with asterisk in foot-note 33) Vahga and Vahg61a are mentioned 
together, indicating that they were separate geographical units. Cf. H. C. 
Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 189. Dr. D. C. Ganguly^ 
maintains that Vahga and Vahg&la were identical {IHQ. XIX, p. 297 f.n. 1). 
•*JASB. 1878, p. 150. 

” IHQ. XVI, 219-38. cf. Appendix III to Chapter VI. 

'^JASB, 1913, p. 437. For references by the Portuguese to Bengal, cf. IHQ.. 
XXII, 282-5. 

Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V, Part I, p. 11. 

A. E., XII, 293. 

«E/, XXIII. 105;//15E, 1912, p. 341; Hiralal, /«jcr(p/w/M in C. P. andf 
Berar (2nd Ed.) p. 72 ; IC. I, 502 ; Prabodha-Chandrodaya, Act. II 
Kavikafikana- Chandi, Calcutta University Edition, Part I, p. 20. 

Vasumatl, 1340 (B. S.), Mdgha, p. 610. 

** El, XXIII. 74. 

44 p, 44 

« I, 584-6. 



CHAPTER II 

PRE-HISTORIC PERIOD 
1. Origin of the Bengalis 

History of a land begins, properly speaking, with the formation of 
human society therein. This period differs in different countries and 
even in different regions of India. The earliest evidence of human 
settlements everywhere is furnished by the stone tools they have left 
behind. 

Pre-historic stone implements—both Palaeolithic and Microlithic 
—have been discovered in various parts of West Bengal, along with 
twenty-two Microlitliic industrial sites in the districts of Midnapur, 
Bankura and Burdwan. Highly polished Neolithic celts of a later date 
have also been found in West Bengal. All these have close affinity with 
the prehistoric tools from other archaeological sites both in India 
and abroad.But it is difficult to determine, even approximately, thc' 
time when people using them first settled in Bengal. It might hav©' 
taken place ten thousand years (or even more) ago. 

Thc anthropologists tell us that the original settlers in Bengal were 
not descended from the Aryans, and they are now represented by the 
primitive peoples known as Kola, Sahara, PuUnda, HSdi, I>om, 
Chandala etc. Linguistic evidence shows that they all belonged to- 
the same stock, which is called Nishada by some and Austric or Austro- 
Asiatic by others. They belonged to the Neolithic age. 

At a subsequent age, peoples of two other ethnic stocks settled in 
Bengal, whose language was, respectively, Dravidian and Tibeto- 
Burman. 

A new race of people who conquered the land and dominated over 
all these primitive peoples, are the forefathers of the high-class Hindus 
of Bengal, and were different from the Aryans. This conclusion of 
anthropologists is based on the fact that whereas the Hindus in the 
area dominated by the Aryans are Dolicho-cephalic, the Hindus in 
Bengal are Brachy-cephalic. Some scholars hold the view that the 
upper class Hindus in Bengal are descendants of the Homo-Alpiims 
inhabitants of Pamir and Taklamakan regions. But this is not agreed 
to by all. 

Although no reliable evidence is available in respect of ancient» 
times. Professor P. C. Mahalanobis has thrown interesting light out 
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this question by a detailed analysis of the anthropometric data 
regarding thirty modern typical castes of Northern India, including 
seven from Bengal, viz. Brahmapa, Kayastha, Sadgopa, Kaivarta, 
RajbansI, Pod and Bagdi, Some of his general conclusions may be 
stated as follows® : 

1. The Bengal Brahmanas resemble the other Bengal castes far 
more closely than they (the Brahmanas) resemble castes outside Bengal, 
including the Brahmanas. 

2. There is a close association between resemblance with the 
Brahmanas and social status of a caste in Bengal, In other words, 
the proposition “the higher the social status the greater is 
the resemblance with the Bengal Brahmanas” is almost literally 
true. 

3. The Kayasthas, Sadgopas and Kaivartas are typical indigenous 
castes of Bengal. 

4. The Kayasthas show great resemblance with all the Bengal 
castes, particularly with the “middle castes” (Sadgopas, Kaivartas 
and Pods) of Bengal, There is very little difference between the 
Sadgopas and the Kjiyasthas on the whole. 

5. The Kaivartas show as much intermixture within Bengal as 
Kayasthas and Sadgopas, but less affinity with upper castes and 
greater resemblance with lower castes. 

6. The Bengal Brahmanas stand out promiriently as the only 
caste in Bengal which shows definite evidence of resemblance with 
the Punjab and also a substantial amount of resemblance with “upper 
■castes” outside Bengal. They do not appear to have intermixed 
appreciably with eastern tribes and are practically free from racial 
contact with the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur. 

7. The Kayasthas, the Sadgopas and the Kaivartas show the 
same amount of moderate resemblance with Bihar, but do not show 
any resemblance with the Punjab. Resemblance with the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur is not appreciable. Indications of such 
intermixture increase as we go down the social scale, being very 
large, for example, in the cases of the Bagdis and the Pods. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Mahalanobis, in malahg the 
analysis of race-mixture in Bengal, could take into consideration only 
a limited number of castes. In view of this and the insufficiency of 
accurate anthropometric data available in this country, it would not 
perhaps be safe to admit, without reserve, the truth of all the 
general observations made by him. But if, subject to this caution. 
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we provisionally accept them as working hypotheses, we may draw 
some important inferences and find corroboration for others.® 

The information concerning the Brahmanas is of great interest. 
Their resemblance with upper castes outside Bengal is easily explained 
by the constant immigration of the latter into Bengal and their 
growing dislike of inter-marriage and inter-dining as will be noted 
in chapter XIV. At the same time the fact that these Brahmanas 
resemble the other castes of Bengal far more closely than they (the 
Brahmanas) resemble the castes, including Brahmanas, of other parts 
of India, proves that they were also mainly indigenous people of 
Bengal, were never isolated from the other castes, and did not strictly 
observe the rules against inter-dining and inter-marriage, which were 
-evidently of slow growth and never fully operative in ancient times. 

But by far the most interesting result of the analysis of Professor 
Mahalanobis is that it demonstrates the homogeneity of the upper 
castes of Bengal, who formed a distinct entity among the peoples of 
India. Their moderate resemblance with the Biharis is the inevitable 
consequence of close association between Bengal and Bihar due to 
political reasons and geographical contiguity. It may, therefore, be 
presumed from the result of the analysis, that the upper classes of 
Bengal formed a distinct racial unit, which underwent only very 
-slight changes in historic times by contact with the aboriginal tribes 
surrounding them and the immigrants from Upper India. This is 
true also of the Brahmanas, subject to what has been said above. 
Tor according to anthropometric tests the Brahmarias of Bengal “are 
more closely related to their non-Brahmana neighbours than to the 
Brahmanas of Midland.”* 

We may thus postulate an ethnically distinct race in Bengal 
which formed the background of a social and political entity in 
historic times. As to the origin of this race, opinions, as usual, widely 
differ. Without entering into minute anthropological discussions^ 
it will suffice to state here the more important views on this subject. 
Anthropologists generally agree that the Bengalis “originally came 
of an ethnic stock that was different from the stock from which the 
Vedic Aryans originated.” This view rests upon a comparative 
study of tlie shape of the skulls. For while “long heads” pre¬ 
ponderate in all ranks of society in the provinces that now represent 
the ancient Vedic Aryandom, there is a preponderance of “medium 
.and round heads” in Bengal.® Sir Herbert Risley, to whom belongs 
.the credit for the first scientific investigation of the origin of the Indian 
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peoples, traced the round-headed element among the Bengaliss 
to Dravidian and Mongoloid admixture.® The late Rai Bahadur 
R. P. Chanda, who was the first to oppose Risley’s theory of the 
Mongolo-Dravidian origin of the Bengalis, derived them from the 
Homo-Alpinus type, a very brachy-cephalic population of Aryan or 
Indo-European speech living in the pre-historic period in the Pamirs- 
and the Taklamakan desert. Mr. Chanda was of opinion that whei^ 
immigrants of the Homo-Alpinus type entered India, they found the- 
middle portion of the Gangetic plain in possession of the Vedic Arya%, 
and therefore found their way to the lower Gangetic plain across the* 
tableland of Central India.'^ 

Risley’s view that the Bengali was an alloy of the Mongolian^ 
and Dravidian races held the ground for a long time, but does not 
now find favour among the anthropologists who have pointed out 
serious defects in his classification of Indian races, methods of 
collecting data and deriving inferences from them.® But while 
Mr. Chanda’s view about the non-Mongolic character of the Bengalis- 
is now generally accepted, his theory that the brachy-cephalic 
(broad-headed) people of Bengal originated from the Homo-Alpinus- 
type is not accepted by all. Dr. B. S. Guha, one of the latest writers, 
on the subject, has criticised it and put forward a new theory 
of his own. Referring to the views of Mr. Chanda, Dr. Guh» 
observes : 

“The presence of broad-headed skulls in the early strata of Mohenjo-Daro and' 
Harappa would seem however to militate against this supposition. Recent 

discoveries.have definitely shpwu the existence of brachy-cephalic tyiJos. 

in South Arabia, of which the “Omani” displayed Armenoid affinities which* 
according to Keith must have come from Persia and Baluchistan. There seems nO' 
reason to think that the Indian Brachy-ccphals with definite Armenoid affinities- 
resembling the “Omani” had a different origin. That it was not Mongoloid wouki 
seem to be quite clear from both the character of the Indus Valley skulls and the- 
values of the C. R. L’s. (Coefficient of Racial Likeness) discussed before.”* 


Mr. H. C. Chakladar personally measured a large num|>er of 
Radhiya Brahmanas of Calcutta and Muchis of Birbhum. From ais 
analysis of the anthropometric data thus collected by him he finds, 
that beside the Alpine element which is strong in both, and more so 
in the Brahmana than in the Muchi, the Mediterranean element 
is present in both, but more prominent in the Muchi than in the- 
Brahmana. From this he infers the existence of “a predominantt 
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lAlpine type and of an appreciable Mediterranean or Brown Race 
'type among the Bengalis.'® 

The scope of the present work does not allow us to pursue the 
^subject any further. Nor is it necessary to do so. For the sole 
‘foundation of these bold and far-reaching conclusions is the anthropo¬ 
morphic test, the scientific basis of which has not yet been generally 
conceded." We must, therefore, admit that we cannot yet satis¬ 
factorily solve the problem of the origin of the Bengalis. But there 
has been a rude shock to our complacent belief, held without question 
for a long time, that the Brahmanas and other high castes of Bengal 
were descended from the Aryan invaders who imposed their culture 
and political rule upon primitive barbarian tribes.'^ 

2. Pre-Aryan Civilisation in Bengal 

We know very little of the degree and the nature of the civilisation 
possessed by the pre-Aryan population of Bengal, and much less of 
the contribution of each of the racial elements to the common stock 
of the civilisation developed on the soil of Bengal. But in this respect 
we may postulate for Bengal what has generally been accepted for the 
rest of India. It is now generally held that the foundations of 
^civilisation of India—its village-life based on agriculture—were laid 
by the Nishadas or Austric-speaking peoples, and the same was also 
probably true of Bengal. 

The available information regarding the culture of these peoples 
lis thus summed up by Dr. S. K. Chatterji : 


“The Austric tribes of India appear to have belonged to more than one group 
•of the Austro-Asiatic section—to the Kol, to the Khasi, and to the Mon-Khmer 
„groups. They were in the neolithic stage of culture and perhaps in India they 
Teamed the use of copper and iron. They brought with them a primitive system 
of agriculture in which a digging stick Clag, long, */ing—various forms of an old 
word *lak) was employed to till the hill-side. Terrace cultivation of rice on hills 
and plains cultivation of the same grain were in all likelihood introduced by them. 
They brought, as the names from their language would suggest, the cultivation of 
the coconut (narikela), the plantain {kadala), the betel vine (tambula), the 
betel-nut (gumka), probably also turmeric (haridra) and ginger {sfihgavera), and 
some vegetables like the brinjal (yatihgand) and the pumpkin (alabu). They appear 
not to have been cattle-breeders—they had no use for milk, but they were probably 
‘the first people to tame the elephant, and to domesticate the fowl. The 
1 habit of counting by twenties in some parts of North India (cf. Hindi kodi, Bengali 
i^iid {, *$coie, twenty* from the Austric) appears to be the relic of an Austro-Asiatio 
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habit. The later Hindu practice of computing time by days of the moon (tithisy 
seems also to be Austric in origin.”^® 


The Alpine race which succeeded the Nishadas and forms the 
main element in the composition of the present Bengalis, other than 
the tribes mentioned above, possessed a higher degree of civilisation. 
Without being dogmatic in a matter for the investigation of which 
suflicient reliable data are not available, we may regard the following 
as a fairly reasonable statement of the nature and degree of 
civilisation possessed by the Bengalis before they came into contact 
with the Vedic Aryans. 


“The ideas of karma and transmigration, the practice of yoga, the religious ebJ 
philosophical ideas centring round the conception of the divinity as fciva and Devi 
#nd as Vishnu, the Hindu ritual of puja as opposed to the Vedic ritual of homa ,— 
all these and much more in Hindu religion and thought would appear to be non- 
Aryan in origin; a great deal of Puranic and epic myth, legend and semi-history 
is pre-Aryan ; ipuch of our material culture and social and other usages, e. g., the 
cuhivation of some of our most important plants like rice and some vegetables and 
fruits like the tamarind and the coconut, etc., the use of the betel-leaf in Hindu life 
ai d Hindu ritual, most of our popular religion, most of our folk crafts, our nautiail 
cr: fts, our distinctive Hindu dress (the dhoti and the sadi), our marriage ritual in 
some parts of India with the use of the vermilion and turmeric—and many other 
things—would appear to be legacy from our pre-Aryan ancestors.^* 

This is practically all that was known or guessed of the pre-Aryan 
peoples of Bengal until about ten years ago. Archaeological 
discoveries during the sixties have furnished evidence of a comparatively 
much higher degree of civilisation in certain parts of Bengal even at 
such a remote period as the beginning of the first millenniun b.c.,, 
perhaps even earlier, and in any case long before the settlement of the 
Aryans which was hitherto regarded as the beginning of higher culture 
and civilisation in Bengal. 

These discoveries are results of excavations carried on during 
1962-5 at ‘Pandu Rajar Dhibi’ in the valley of the river Ajay (near 
Bolpur) in the Burdwan District, and in several other sites on the Ajay 
Kunur, and Kopai rivers.^® 

The results of the excavations have been summed up as follows : 
'The excavations at Pa^du Rajar phibi have revealed that the Bengalis 
of those days were capable of building well-planned towns with 
pavements and streets. They lived in citadels and houses built of un- 
fired day reinforced with r(^s and having plastered walls and 
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floors of beaten peletty laterite. They knew the use of copper. 
Agriculture and trade was the mainstay of their economy. They cul¬ 
tivated rice and other crops. They kept domestic animals and 
livestock, and also turned out fine potteries. They buried their dead 
in an east-west orientation, and their religion mainly centred round 
the worship of the mother goddess.”^® The potteries they used 
consisted of “bowls, shallow bowls, basins, channel-spouted bowls 
or basins (in black-and-red ware, often painted in the inside in white 
or cream),trumpet or tulip-shaped vases often perforated at the bottom 
(in black-and-red ware), inverted helmet-shaped flower-pots or deep 
bowls with a flaring rim (also in black-and-red ware), dishes-on-stand, 
bowls-on-stand (generally in red ware sometimes painted and some¬ 
times in black-slipped ware), perforated vases or bowls, thick storage 
jars, ordinary jars and lotas (generally in red ware), high-necked jars 
with a flaring rim and funnel-shaped narrow mouth (in black-and-red 

ware and black-slipped wares), lids and dishes_ 

“Regarding house-plans of this period it may be observed that they 
lived in rectangular-to-square or round houses or huts framed with 
thick wooden or bamboo-posts around which were put reeds plastered 
with mud both from inside and outside. Sometimes, the roof-tiles 
were made of terracottas. Floors of these huts or houses were either 
made of rammed moorum or lateritic pellets or of terracotta nodules 
or of clay mixed with cowdung (cf. Central Indian sites) or were 
plastered with lime. The people of Panrlu Rajar phibi probably ate 
rice, and the dietary seems to have included in some cases the meats 
of ‘Nilgai*, deer and pig (evidence from almost all the levels) besides 
fishes. The animals were also domesticated by the people. In all, 
thirteen burials of three different classes, viz. extended, fractional 
or secondary and urn-burial, were found.”^’ 

It has been suggested that the Papdu Rajar Dhibi represents the 
ruins of a trading township. The people “carried on trade not 
only with the interior regions of India, but also with the countries 
overseas. They were predominantly a sea-faring people, and in ships 
made by themselves they could traverse the seven seas of the 
world. The discoveries at Paridu Rajar phibi (2,000 b.C.) show 
that they had most intimate trade relations with Crete and other 
countries of the Mediterranean world. 

“The principal commodities of commerce that they carried in their 
boats to distant lands of the world were spices, cotton fabrics, ivory, 
gold and silver, copper and perhaps diamond. Sugar also was likely 
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to have loomed large in their trade, for in later times it figured 
prominently in Bengal trade. 

•‘That the people of Bengal of those days carried on a flourishing 
trade with the people of Crete is attested by an abundant number 
of finds atPau'lu Rajiir Dhibi and also elsewhere in the estuarine Bengal. 
The most exciting among the finds are a seal and a clay label 

both inscribed with signs of Cretan Linear A symbols_Indeed, 

Pap^u Rajiir Dhibi is not the only place which had a settlement of the 
Cretans, Such settlements of the Cretans and of the Egyptians 
too there must have been also in the Midnapur and the 24 Parganas 
districts of West Bengal. Thus Tamluk in the Midnapur district 
has yielded vases of Egyptian and Cretan types. Sealings and potteries 
revealing certain Egyptian and Cretan trails have also been recovered 
from Harinarayanpur and Chandraketugarh in the 24 Parganas of 
West Bengal.”1® 

“The excavations at Pan^lu Rajar Phibi have revealed the existence 
of a Copper Age civilisation in eastern India which had once a close 
relation with chalcolithic civilisation of Central India and Rajasthan 
as illuminated by a comparison of cultural assemblages of these regions 
(p. 30), During the excavation of 1964 it was decisively proved that 
iron was known and probably smelted at this site side by side with the 
use of copper and microliths in Period 111 in a chronological horizon 

around 1000 b.c. (p. 31).The seal and engraving .conclusively 

reveal that there was once a method of writing of sharp linear pattern 

in the Ajay Valley somewhere in the 2nd millennium B.c. (p. 28)_ 

A careful study of all these relics originally revealed that the chalcolithic 
habitation at Paiidu Rajar Dhibi which might have begun in the latter 
half of the 2nd millennium b.c. continued to flourish inspite 
of recognisable changes down to the beginning of 1st millennium B.c. 
Recently, a Radio-Carbon analysis of an excavated charcoal sample 
from the Cemetery level of Period II of Pandu Rajar Dhibi as con¬ 
ducted by Dr. Shyamadas Chatterjee, Head of the Department 
of Physics, Jadavpur University, Calcutta, has confirmed the expecta¬ 
tion by dating the chalcolithic phase to b.c. 1012± 120. It is obiypus 
that Period I belonged to earlier times. 

The above account is based on the official statements of the 
Archaeological Directorate of West Bengal. It is, however, necessary 
to point out that the archaeological discoveries in Bengal, mentioned 
above, have not yet been properly studied by the outside experts or 
'^>ecialigts in this field, and as such the historical value of many state- 
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anents, particularly about the dates, relationship with the Cretans, 
and knowledge of the art of writing must be regarded as very uncertain. 

3. Aryan immigration to Bengal 

The theory, stated above, of the non-Aryan origin of the Bengalis 
is supported by the Vedic literature. It is significant that there is no 
reference to Bengal in the Saiiihita of the Rigveda. Further, the 
Aitareya Brdhmana (vii.,13-18) refers to the PunHras as Dasyus,and 
the Aitareya Aranyaka^^ refers to Varigdvagadhd in contemptuous 
terms. Assuming that the Pur.Ljras lived in North Bengal and 
Vangdvagadhd really means Vafigas and Magadhas, it is quite clear 
that Bengal was outside the zone of Aryan culture even in the later 
Vedic period. The state of things was not very different,even in the 
Sutra period. The Baudhdyana Dharma Sutra (I, 1, 2, 13-15) pres¬ 
cribes a penance for those who visit, among other countries, 
Purujra and Vafiga representing North and East Bengal. 

It is interesting to note that even the Jaina Sutras represent the 
people of Radha as uncultured and almost savage. The Achdrahga 
Siitra contains a fine Prakrit ballad, where it is related that Mahavira 
wandered for some time as a naked mendicant in Ladha, of which 
Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi were apparently two divisions. Ladha 
is described as a pathless country (duchchara). The rude natives of the 
place generally maltreated the ascetics. When they saw the ascetics, 
they called up their dogs by the cry of “C/imcMm” and set them upon 
the samanas. It was difficult to travel in Lajha. It is said that many 
recluses lived in Vajjabhumi where they were bitten by the dogs 
■and cruelly treated in a hundred other ways. Some of the recluses 
carried bamboo staves in order to keep off the dogs.^^ 

It is evident from the above that the Aryans regarded the peoples 
whom they met in Bengal as barbarous, showing in this respect the 
same spirit displayed by the Greeks and Romans. But the examples 
of Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa and many other sites in the Indus valley 
leave no doubt that some of the peoples living in this region possessed 
a high degree of material culture and may even be said to have excelled 
the Aryans in this respect. The same thing was probably also true of 
the people in Eastern India, of whom they knew very little. In any 
case there is no doubt that there was a highly developed culture in 
Bengal before the Aryan settl^ent as has been stated above 
<pp. 23-24). 
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There is, however, equally little doubt that the Aryan settlements- 
in Bengal on a large scale profoundly affected its culture, and the 
gradual Aryanisation forms the chief point of interest in the subsequent 
history of this region. It is not possible to trace the progress of this 
Aryanisation stage by stage, and only a general idea may be formed' 
from a study of the post-Yedic literature. 

While the Rdmdyana includes Vahga as a part of Dasaratha’s 
empire,and the stock list of the Eastern peoples given in the Purarias 
include Suhma (West Bengal), Vahga and Pundra, not much is said 
about any of these, and the Bhdgavata Purdna describes the Suhmas 
as a sinful tribe along with the Kiratas, Yavanas and Khasas. But 
some Buddhist and Jaina texts indicate the gradual expansion of 
Aryan culture in Bengal. 

While the Jaina Achdraliga Sutra describes the people of 
Radha at the time of Mahavira as barbarous, the Jaina 
Prajndpand includes the Vafigas and Ladhas in the list of Aryan 
peoples. 2* 

The Divydvaddna records a tradition which shows that the 
Nirgrantha or Jaina religion was established in Puodra or North Bengal 
in the time of A^ka. It is said that the lay followers (updsaka) of 
Jainism in llie city of Pundravardhana (North Bengal) had painted a 
picture representing Buddha filing at the feet of Jina, and on hearing 
this Asoka massacred 18,000 Ajivikas of Pundravardhana on a single 
day. 2^ It is difficult to put much faith in such a story except as the 
echo of a tradition that Jainism flourished in Bengal at the time of 
Asoka in third century B.c. 

This view is strengthened by the statement in the Kalpa Sutra that; 
Godasa, a disciple of Bhadrabahu, founded a school named after him 
Godasa-gaua. In the course of time it had four Vakhas or branches^ 
of which three were known as Tamraliptika, Kotivarshiya, and Purirlra- 
vardhaniya, named after three very well-known places in ancient 
Bengal, viz., Tamralipti (Tamluk in Western Bengal or Radha), Koti- 
varsha and Putnjravardhana, both in Northern Bengal. The nomen¬ 
clatures leave no doubt about strong Jaina influence both in aorth,, 
west and south Bengal. A Mathura Inscription of about second 
century a.d. refers to a Jaina monk of Radha.®® The story in the 
Divyavaddruit mentioned above, shows that Buddhism also was. 
flourishing in Pupdra. 

According to the well known legend of Mathava in the ^atapathof 
Brdhma7jLa^\ the Aryan progress towards the east was stopped at ther 
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Sadanira (probably Gari(laki) river, and for a long time the region to 
the east of it was beyond the pale of Aryan culture. 

The first definite evidence of the further progress of Aryan settle¬ 
ment towards the east is furnished by the Mahdbhdrata. 

The change in the cultural and political atmosphere is broadly 
indicated by the long account it gives of Magadha as a great power in 
India. This region was contemptibly referred to in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka as well as in the later Baudhdyana Dharmasutra. But we 
find a detailed account of the power and prestige of this kingdom 
under Jarasandha, from which it appears that he was an Aryan king 
or at least had Aryan connection and culture. He had defeated 
numerous Kshatriya rulers, and many Kshatriyas, including the 
Yadavas and Bhojas, fled in terror from their homes towards the west. 
The Yavana ruler Bhagadatta was submissive, and Paun(].raka 
Vasudeva, ruler of Vanga, Pundra and the Kiratas sought for his 
protection. 

The great Epic refers to Bengal as divided into a number of States, 
nine of which are specifically named. It describes victorious 
campaigns undertaken by Kavna, Kvishna, and Bhimasena in these 
parts of India. Kama is said to have vanquished the Suhmas, the 
Purijdras, and the Vahgas, and constituted Vanga and Anga into one 
vishaya of which he was the Adhyaksha or ruler. Krishria defeated 
both the Vaiigas and the Paundras. His wrath was specially directed 
towards the “false” Vasudeva, lord of the Pauiidras, who is said to have 
united Vahga, Pundra, and Kirata into a powerful kingdom, and 
entered into an alliance with Jarasandha of Magadha. Before he met 
his doom at the hands of Krishna, Pautujraka-Vasudeva had to suffer 
humiliation at the hands of the Pandu princes. Bhimasena, in the 
course of his eastern campaign, subdued all the local princes of Bengal 
including Samudrasena, his son Chandrasena, and the great lord of the 
Puridras himself. In many respects Paundraka-Vasudeva was a 
remarkable figure, and may be looked upon as the epic precursor of the 
Gauda conquerors of the seventh and eighth centuries. In the end 
both the Vangas and the Paupdras had to bring tribute to the court of 
Yudhishthira. 

While suffering much at the hands of conquerors from upper 
India, the Bengal kings availed themselves of opportunities to 
wreak vengeance on their tormentors. They took part in the 
internecine strife of the Kurus and the Papdus, and appear in the 
battle books of the Mahdbhdrata as allies of Duryodhana. The 
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Bhlshma-parvan gives a thrilling account of a lively encounter 
between a scion of the Pandus and the “mighty ruler of the 
Vaiigas” : 

“Beholding that lance levelled at Duryodhana, the lord of the Vahgas quickly 
arrived on the scene with bis elephant that towered like a mountain. He covered 
the Kuru kiiig’s chariot with the body of the animal. Ghatotkacha, with eyes 
reddened with rage, flung his upraised mi>silc at the beast. Struck with the dart 
the elephant bled profusely and fell dow'ii dead. The rider quickly jumped down 
from the falliisg animal.” 

and Duryodhana rushed to his rescue. 

The Mahdbhdrata also refers to the places of pilgrimage in 
Bengal. The Gaiiga-Sagara-Saugama, i.e., the estuary of the 
Ganges in South Bengal, is referred to both in connection with the 
legend of Bhagiratha, and the pilgrimage of Yudhishthira. Among 
the holy rivers are included the Lauhitya, the Karatoya, and the 
Gauga. It is said that in old days the Lauhitya was made a sacred 
place through the influence of Rama. Anyone who goes there 
gets large quantities of gold. Visit to the Karatoya after three 
days’ fast produces tlie same merit as an Asvamedha sacrifice. 
One who bathes in the Gaiiga (Ganges) from its western bank after 
three days’ fast is freed from all sins (Vana Parva 33, 2-5). 

These references indicate that the Aryans had a much more inti¬ 
mate knowledge of, and closer contact with, Bengal than in the 
days of the Dharma-sutras ; also that there were powerful States and 
religious sanctuaries, venerated by the Aryans, in Bengal. This offers 
a striking contrast to the contemptuous references in earlier re-cords. 

Certain legends indicate the fusion of Aryan and non-Aryan blood 
in the royal families. The most striking instance is the story of Rishi 
Difghatamas who begot on the queen of Asura king Bali five 
sons named Ahga, Vahga, Suhma, Pur.u]ra and Kalifiga, who founded 
the five States named after them. 

The lands of the despised Pupdras and Vahgas were now not only 
the seats of powerful kings but also flourishing centres of Buddto, 
Jaina and Brahmanical religion. 

All these significant changes must have been brought about between 
the ages represented by the Baudhdyana Dharmasutra and the Mahd¬ 
bhdrata. The date of the former may be put roughly about the 
fifth century B.c. It is more difficult to assign any such precise date 
to the Mahdbhdrata the text of which grew in volumes by repeated 
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additions extending over centuries. Nevertheless, there are good 
grounds to believe that the great Epic assumed its present form in or 
some time before the fourth century a.d. It may, therefore, be 
reasonably assumed that the first stage of Aryanisation of Eastern 
India took place between 4th century B.c. and 4th century a.d. 

The evidence of the Mam-Smfiti or Mdnava DharmaHstra is very 
significant in this connection. While early Dharmasutras and gram¬ 
matical treatises confine the land of the Aryans to the upper Ganges 
Valley, the author of the Mdnava DharmaSdstra extends it from the 
western to the eastern sea. It should, however, be noted that the 
law-giver brands the Paundras as degraded Kshatriyas, and classes 
them with Dravidians, Scythians, Chinese and other outlandish peoples. 

If we remember that the composition of the Manu-Snifiti may be 
placed between 200 b.c. and 200 a.d. it supports the above dating, 
representing, as it does, a half way house between the ages of 
Baudhdyana Dharmasutra and the Mahdbhdrata. 

It is interesting to note that while the Pali Vinaya Pilaka places 
the eastern frontier of Aryavarta at Rajmahal, its later version, the 
Sanskrit Vinaya Pi{aka^ locates it in the Pundra country further east. 

The references in the Mahdbhdrata and other sacred literature 
mentioned above seem to indicate that the Aryan culture spread from 
Magadha to Pupdra (North Bengal), Vahga (South Bengal), and Suhma 
(West Bengal). It appears that at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
in the last quarter of the 4th century b.c., Magadha had yielded its 
place of supremacy to Vahga, The Greek and Latin writers refer to 
two nations, the Prasii (Prasioi) and the Gangaridai {Var. Gandaridai) 
who ruled over nearly the whole of North India from the river 
Beas in the Punjab to the eastern frontier of India beyond the Ganges. 
The classical writers, however, did not possess a very accurate idea of 
the exact location of the Gangaridai and their relationship with the 
Prasioi who had their capital at Pa^aliputra. Diodorus, for example, 
says in one passage that the “Ganges which is 30 stades broad, flows 
from north to south forming the boundary towards the east of the 
tribe of the Gandaridai.” This would imply that the Gandaridai were 
the inhabitants of Ra^ha. But according to other writers, such as 
Curtius, Plutarch and Solinus, the two nations, the Gangaridai and the 
Prasii, dwelt on the further bank of the Ganges, i.e., the eastern bank. 
Diodorus himself, in another passage, says the same thing. In a third 
passage Diodorus says that the region where the Gandaridai lived “is 
sq>arated from further India by the greatest river in these parts for it 
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has a breadth of 30 stadia.” These different statements have been 
reconciled by supposing that by the Ganges the classical writers meant 
the easternmost branch of the Ganges (the Padma) rather than the 
westernmost (BhagirathI or Hooghly). But the specific statement in 
the first passage that the river runs from north to south exactly describes 
the course of the second rather than the first. Evidently, the 
classical writers had a vague notion of the geography of this region 
and we shall not be justified in concluding from their varying descrip¬ 
tions that the Gangaridai lived in Ra(\ha. There is, however, no 
doubt that Bengal was the homeland of the Gangaridai. 

Similar uncertainty prevails as to the position of the Gangaridai 
vis a vis the Prasioi. The Greek writer, Curtius, for example, refers 
to them as two nations under one king, but immediately after makes 
statements which indicate a united realm and not a dual monarchy. 
Diodorus also speaks of them as forming one nation whose king was 
Xandrames, and the people over whom he ruled is further on 
represented simply as the Gandaridai. 

Although these confused statements cannot lead to any definite 
conclusion, it is certain that the Gangaridai were a very powerful 
nation and either formed a dual monarchy with Prasioi, or were other¬ 
wise closely associated with them on equal terms, if not as the senior 
partner or more important member of the co-operative undertaking 
against Alexander. According to the classical writers the Prasioi- 
Gangaridai army which assembled to resist Alexander consisted of 
200,000 infantry, 8000 chariots and 80,000 horse, and Alexander’s 
army had to beat retreat before this imposing array of force. 

Thus the end of the fourth century B.c. marks a fixed point 
in the expansion of Aryan culture in Eastern India. Aryanised Bengal 
and Bihar formed the strongest political power in the whole of India. 
The hegemony of completely and partly Aryaniswl kingdoms of 
Northern India, first under Magadha (South Bihar) and then of both 
Magadha and Bengal, could not fail to Aryanisc these eastern regions 
-to a very considerable extent. That Bengal like Magadha, had imbibed 
many elements of Aryan culture can hardly be doubted and m^ be 
demonstrated by positive evidence. An inscription written in Pralkrit 
in the Brahmi alphabet of the third century b.c. has been found in 
the site of the old Pundranagara now represented by the ruins at 
Mahasthan in Bogra District (East Pakistan). An image found at 
Silua in the Noakhali District (East Pakistan) also bears an 
inscription written, apparently in Prakrit, in the Brahmi script of about 
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second century b.c. The Susunia rock inscription in Bankura District, 
West Bengal, written in Sanskrit and in Brahmi letters of the 4th century 
A,D. refers to some donation to God Vishnu. 

Thus even before the establisliment of Gupta supremacy Bengal 
had already developed into a stronghold of Aryan culture. After the 
Gupta age there is abundant evidence to show that the whole of West 
Bengal and East Pakistan excluding its hilly region in the North had 
been completely Aryanised; so much so, that the problem now is 
to find out the pre-Aryan elements in the culture of this region. 

Before dealing with the history of the Gupta period reference may 
be made to the legend of Vijaya. According to the Pali Chronicles of 
Ceylon a prince named Sihabahu, who inherited the kingdom 
of Vahga from a maternal ancestor, renounced his claims in favour 
of a relation, and built a new city in the kingdom of Lala which came 
to be known as Sihapura. The new metropolis has been identified 
by some with Sihor in Kathiawtir, and the territory in which it lay, with 
Lat,a. But Kathiawar was known in ancient times as Surashtra, 
and not as Lata. The close association with Vanga suggests that 

Lala of the Pali chronicles is Ladha of the Jaina Sutras and Radha 

• • 

of Sanskrit records. There is a place in Radha known as Singur 
which is taken by some to represent the Simhapura of the Island 
Chronicles. 2® 

The eldest son of Sihabahu was Vijaya. The prince incurred 
the displeasure of his father and his people by his evil ways, and had 
to go into exile. With his followers he sailed in a ship to Sopara, north 
of Bombay. But the violence of his attendants alienated the people 
of the locality. The prince had to embark again, and eventually 
^‘landed in Laiika, in the region called Tambapanni.” The date 
assigned by the Ceylonese tradition to the arrival of Vijaya and his 
“‘lion-men” (Sihalas) in the island is the year of the Parinirvdna 
according to the reckoning of Ceylon (544 b.c.). But it is difficult to 
say how far this date can be relied upon^® or what amount of historical 
truth is contained in the story. It may be based upon some genuine 
tradition relating to the early political relations between Bengal and 
Ceylon, or may be simply an echo of the later colonial enterprises 
emanating from Bengal to the over-sea teirritories towards the south 
and the south-east. 
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Footaotei 


* Dr. A, K. Sur, Prehistory and Beginnings of Civilisation in Bengal, pp. 1, 2. 
For a general account of the stone tools, cf. 

S. R. Das, Stone Tools—History and Origins, Calcutta, 1968, 

S. N. Chakravarti, An Outline of the Stone Age in India. JRASBiL), X, 
pp. 81-98. 

Foote, Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities, Notes on Their Ages 
and Distribution, 1916. 

»JASB. N. S. XXIII, pp. 301-33. 

* More anthropometric data regarding the Brahmanas and other castes in Bengal 
have been collected since Prof. Mahalanobis wrote. They arc, however, very 
meagre, and generally support his conclusions. 

* R. P. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, p. 162. As noted above, the same view is 
maintained by Prof. Mahalanobis. It is also supported by Mr, H. C, Chakladar’s 
analysis of the anthropometric data regarding the Brahmanas and the Muchis of 
Bengal (Presidential Address, Anthropological Section. PSC. XXIII. 359-90), 
mentioned later. 

® There is also difference of language among these two groups. Chanda, op, 
cit. 59 : Chakladar, op. cit. 374. 

® Risley, (i) The People of India ; (ii) The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 

’’ Chanda, op. cit. 74-75, Hoemle first started the theory of two distinct Aryan 
immigrations, the Vedic Aryans inhabiting the Eastern Panjab, North Rai- 
putana and western part of U. P., while the second group formed a ring round them 
in Gujarat, Central India, South Bihar, Bengal etc. (for a detailed exposition of 
the theory of two distinct waves of Aryan immigration into India, on which' 
Chanda’s theory is based, cf. ibid. 37 ff.). But according to Hoernle’s theory, 
adopted by Grierson, Giuffrida-Ruggeri, Dixon, Hutton and others, the Indo« 
Aryans of the Outer countries came earlieC^n<i the inhabitants of the Midland 
represent the latest wave of immigration. Mr. Chakladar not only endorses this 
view but maintains further that ihe Outer group of Aryans, who came first, origin¬ 
ated the early Vedic culture represented in the Samhitds. Later he says, the long¬ 
headed branch of the Indo-Europeans drove the more cultured round-heads towards 
the south and east, and gradually absorbed the Vedic culture of the earlier settlers. 
They wrote the Brahman a texts, and subsequent Vedic culture developed and 
flourished in their hands {pp. cit. 375). 

* B. S. Guha, Report on the Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part III. pp. XXXIX, 
LXIII; Porter, ibid. Vol. V, Part I, pp. 432 ff. ; Chakladar, op. cit. 362. 

*B. S. Guha, op. cit., pp LXX-LXXI. 

Chakladar, op. cit., pp. 367-68. The Alpine and the Mediterranean are tvw> 
racial components of what was formerly called Dravidian, the use of which as 
an ethnic name is now generally discarded by anthropologists. The two earlier 
racial elements of the so-called Dravidians are named Veddaic and Munda, 
and the presence of both in i^ngal is admitted by Chakladar {op. cit. 365). 
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Eminent authorities have expressed the view that ‘physical type depends far 
more on environment than on race’, and that ‘neither cephalic nor nasal index is 
of much use in determining race*. Further difficulty is caused by the fact "that 
physical anthropologists cannot agree upon any principles of skull measurement” 
(cf. Chanda, op. cit. 62-63). As an example of this difficulty, wc may mention that 
while Porter {pp. cit. p. 459) and Chanda (op. cit. 163) find wide divergence between 
the Brahmanas of Bengal and Mithila, Chakladar (op. cit., 368) finds con¬ 
siderable affinity between them, though all of them base their conclusions on anthro¬ 
pometric data. It must further be pointed out that the amount of anthropometric 
work that has been done in Bengal is disappointing both -in extent and scientific 
value. Besides, in Bengal at any rate, considerable allowance must be made for 
differences caused by local factors the nature of which is yet unknown. This 
clearly follows from the observations made by Mr. Chakladar. He points out that 
the Radhiya Brahmanas of the Birbhum district were not quite like those of 
East Bengal and Calcutta, and that the difference between the Brahmanas and Muchis 
of Birbhum itself would not be so striking as the difference discovered between 
the Radhiya Brahmanas of Calcutta and the Muchis of Birbhum. He further 
mentions that the cephalic indices obtained from a measurement of the head of over 
ten thousand college students in Calcutta showed a great range of variation inside 
the same caste unit in different districts (op. cit. 377). 

” S. K. Chatterji, Indo-Aryan and Hindi, pp. 30 ff. 

Ibid. p. 35 ; for further references, cf. ibid. pp. 251-52. 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji, //Kio-ziryan Hindi, p. 31. cf. also, H. C. Chakladar, 
The Prehistoric Culture of Bengal (Man in India, Vol. 31, Nos. 3 and 4). 

For an account of these, cf. the following (referred to as A, B and C in the 
subsequent footnotes). 

A. Dr. A. K. Sur, Prehistory and Beginnings of Civilization in Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1969. 

B. Exploring Bengal's Past, Edited by P. C. Das Gupta, 1966. 

C. The Excavations at Panda Rajar I>hibi. 

(B and C are published by the Directorate of Archaeology, West Bengal.) 

“ A. p. 7. 

B. pp. 16-8. 

« A. pp. 7-9. 

C. pp. 30, 31, 28, 29. 

II. 1. I. Keith, A. B., Aitareya Aranyaka, 101, 200. 

B. Barua, The Aj'tvikas, p. 57. 

** Ayodhya-kanda, X. 37. 

Indian Antiquary, 1891, p. 375. 

Divyavadana, _Edited by Cowell, p. 427. The account mixes up the 
Nirgranthas and Ajlvikas, but the name of the sect is uniformly given as Nirgranthas 
in the Chinese translation. Cf. Przyluski, La Legende de I'Empereur Asoka, p. 278. 
R. D. Banerji, The Palas of Bengal, p. 72. 

3 
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Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XII, p. 105. 

Cf. R. C. Mojumdar, The Classical Accounts of India. Calcutta, 1960. 

** JASD. 1910, p. 604 ; for other views see CHI. I. XXV ; see also IHQ. II (1926), 
p, 6 ; IX (1933), pp. 724 ff. Singur is a notable place in the Hooghly district (Hun¬ 
ter, 111. 307;. 

2 ® In the time of the (60-80 A. D.) the island was still known as Tapro- 

baue (Tainbapanni or Tamraparnl), and Falaesimundu. It is only in the Geo~ 
of Ptolemy that wc come across the new name Salike along with the older 
designations (Taprobane and Simoundou). The inhabitants of Salike were known 
to Ptolemy as Salai, doubtless the Sihalas of Ceylonese tradition. The name 
Siliala is also met with in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions of about the third 
century a.d. 



CHAPTER III 


EARLY HISTORY 
1. Original Home of the Guptas 

The establishment of a powerful empire in North India by 
Chandragupta Maurya marks the end of the political greatness of 
Bengal. There is no positive evidence that Bengal acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Mauryas. The Brahmi record at Mahasthan* and 
the story of the massacre of the Jainas at Pumlravardhana, mentioned 
above (pp. 31,26) cannot be regarded as sufficient evidence in support 
of it. But the vast extent of the Maurya Empire in the west and south 
makes it very likely that the adjacent province in the east was also 
included in it. It is, however, significant that no inscription of Asoka 
has yet been found in Bengal or in any region further to the east, 
though his records are found at the northern, western and southern 
borders of his extensive empire. 

Very little is known of Bengal during the period between the fall 
•of the Maurya and the rise of the Gupta Empire, i. e., approximately 
between 200 b.c. and 350 a.d. There is, however, no doubt that 
Bengal now occupied a definite place in the political and economic 
map of India. Tliis is proved by the accounts of the Greek and Roman 
writers of the period. Pliny, a great Roman scholar of the first 
•century a.d., refers to the Gangarides through whose country flowed 
the Ganges, in the final part of its course. Their royal city was called 
Parthalis and “over their king 60,COO footsoldiers, 1000 horsemen and 
700 elephants kept watch and ward in precinct of war.”^ 

The Gangaradai are also mentioned by the great Roman poet 
Virgil in his Georgies (about 30 b.c.).^ Reference may also be made 
to the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, an account written by a Greek 
sailor who made a voyage along the western and eastern coasts of 
India. His date is not definitely known, but is usually placed in the 
second half of the first century a.d. He refers to the Ganges river 
and the city of the same name on its bank. The relevant portion of 
this account will be discussed in Chapter VI dealing with the economic 
condition. Another Greek writer, Ptolemy, who flourished in the 
first half of the second century a.d., refers to the five mouths of the 
•Ganges and adds that “all the country about the mouths of the Ganges 
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is occupied by ihe Gangaridai” and the king lived in the city oTGange.®" 
As mentioned above (p. 30) the Gangaridai, denoting the people- 
of Bengal, were very powerful in the fourth century b.c. and the above' 
references indicate that their name and fame were known even to the- 
remote countries of the west during the next five hundred years. 

Kushana coins have been discovered in large number both in North, 
and South Bengal. But this does not necessarily indicate the 
suzerainty of the Kushapas over Bengal. For coins are carried by¬ 
way of trade far beyond the territory of the rulers who issued them,, 
and Kushaiia coins have been found even in the Ganjam District m 
Orissa. 

More definite information is available for the political condition-' 
of Bengal at the beginning of the fourth century a.d. 

Bengal was then divided into a number of States, one of which 
was Samatata, comprising the delta of the Ganges to the east of tlic 
present Hooghly river. Another was probably Davaka which lay 
between Samatata and Kamarupa (roughly denoting present Assam,,, 
a portion of which is still called by that name). The exact location 
of Davaka cannot be determined. Fleet looked upon it as the ancient 
name of Dacca, while V. A. Smith located it in North Bengal. None 
of these views rests on any positive evidence. Some identify it with 
the Kopila Valley in Assam where there is still a place called Dabok. 

The existence of a third State, about the same time, may be inferred' 
from a record (A.3) engraved on the Susunia hill, about 12 miles to 
the north-west of the town of Bankura in West Bengal, which mentions- 
Maharaja Chandravarman, son of Maharaja Siiiihavarman (or 
Siddliavarman), ruler of Pushkarana, to whom reference will be made- 
later. It has been suggested that Chandravarma-Kotia mentioned 
a copper-plate Grant (A. 23), found at Ghughrahati (Faridpur District 
in E, Pakistan) preserves the memory of this king. According to this- 
view tlie dominions of this ruler must have extended from Bankura to 
Faridpur. But there is no positive evidence in support of it. 

The rise of the Imperial Guptas put an end to this state of thin^ 
and gradually the whole of Bengal was conquered by theai. But 
before describing the gradual absorption of Bengal in the Gupta 
Empire, it is necessary to discuss one preliminary point which has a 
very important bearing on the Gupta rule in Bengal. 

The Gupta Empire was founded by Chandragupta whose accessioui 
is probably marked by the foundation of an era comm^cing in a.ik 
319. His grandfather ^rl-Gupta (or simply Gupta) and father 
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'Ghatotkacha are mentioned in the records of the Gupta Emperors 
•without any imperial titles like themselves, and were evidently rulers 
of not very great importance. Nothing is known definitely about 
die locality where Isrl-Gupta ruled, but most scholars place it in 
Magadha (South Bihar). 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly, however, propounded the view that “the early 
home of the Imperial Guptas is to be located in Murshidabad, Beng il, 
and not in Magadha.”* 

The view is based on the tradition recorded by I-tsing that 
“Maharaja SrI-Gupta built a temple for the Chinese priests and 
granted twenty-four villages as an endowment for its maintenance. 
This temple, known as the ‘Temple of China,’ was situated close 
to a sanctuary called Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no® which was about forty 
yojanas to the east of Nalanda, following the course of the Ganges”.® 
Allan, in opposition to Fleet, proposed to identify this ^ri-Gupta 
with Maharaja Gupta who founded the Gupta dynasty and was the 
'grandfather of Chandragupta I. Allan, however, located the temple 
in Magadha, and took I-tsing’s statement to imply that Gupta was in 
possession of Pataliputra.’ To Dr. D. C. Ganguly belongs the 
credit of pointing out that according to the distance and direction 
given by I-tsing the temple must have been situated in Bengal. 
From this fact Dr. Ganguly concludes that the original home of the 
Guptas was in Bengal and not in Magadha. 

Dr. Ganguly’s view about the location of the temple is strikingly 
confirmed by a fact which was noted long ago by Foucher, but to which 
sufficient attention has not been paid by scholars.® In an illustrated 
Cambridge ms. (Add. 1643) dated 1015 a.d., there is a picture of a 
Stupa, with the label “Mvigasthapana-Stupa of Varendra.” Foucher 
has pointed out that Mrigasthapana is the Indian original represented 
by I-tsing’s Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no, although Chavannes doubtfully 
restored it as Mrigasikhavana. It would, therefore, follow that the 
**Temple of China’ was near the Mrigasthapana Stupa in Varendra, and 
must have been situated either in Varendra, or not far from its 
bourdary, on the bank of the Bhagirathi or the Padma. 

Dr. Ganguly located it definitely at Murshidabad as its distance 
from Nalanda is about 40 yojanas [equivalent to 240 English miles]. 
1But Dr. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya has justly argued that as the 
" Chinese pilgrim first went to the Ganges from Nalanda and then 
voyaged down the river the distance from Nalanda to the Ganges should 
included in the total and this takes us to Maldah in Varendra.® 
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The statement of I-tsing would thus justify us in holding that one? 
Maharaja 4ri-Gupta was ruling in Varendra or near it. Whether her 
is to be identified with the founder of the Gupta dynasty depends upon 
the interpretation we put upon the further statement of I-tsing that 
Malijiraja i^ri-Gupta flourished more thani“ five hundred years before- 
his time. If we interpret it too literally, Gupta must be placed towards 
the close of the second century A.D., about a hundred years before the 
founder of the Gupta family. But, as pointed out by Chavannes and 
Allan, “J-tsing!s statement is a vague one and should not be taken too 
literally.” Allan holds that “considering the lapse of time and the 
fact that the Chinese pilgrim gives the statement on the authority of 
a tradition handed down from ancient times by old men, there seems- 
no reason to doubt the identification on chronological grounds. 

These are undoubtedly forceful arguments and cannot be lightly 
set aside. Although, therefore, we may not accept Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly’s view ‘that the early home of the Imperial Guptas is to 
be located in Murshidabad, Bengal, and not in Magadha,* it is a valid' 
presumption that parts of North Bengal were included in the territory 
ruled over by the founder of the Gupta family. This presumption,, 
however, cannot be regarded as an established historical fact unlesS' 
further corroborative evidence is forthcoming ; for it is solely based on 
a tradition recorded by a Chinese pilgrim four centuries later. 

But the objections raised against this view do not carry sufficient 
weight to reject it altogether.^^ 

/ II. Bengal under the Imperial Guptas 

f *■ 

\The establishment of the Gupta empire marks the end of the- 
independent existence of the various States that flourished in Bengal 
at the beginning of the fourth century a.d. With the exception of 
Samatata, the rest of Bengal was definitely incorporated in tho; 
Gupta empire by the time of Samudraguptaf The ruler of Samatata;, 
to quote the conventional and characteristic court-language of the- 
GuptasJ ‘gratified the emperor Samudragupta by payment of all 
kinds dr tribute, by obedience to his commands and by apprda’feh for 
paying court to him’.^* (pother words,*Samatafia was a tributary^ 
State, acknowledging the suzerainty of the Gupta Emperor, but with 
full autonomy in respect of internal administrationf)'The exact 
limits of Samatata cannot be ascertained, but it maf be taken a& 
roughly equivalent to Eastern Bengal.’ 
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* "j* 

^Whether the subjugation of Bengal took place during the reign 
of Samudragupta, or was accomplished wholly or even partly by his 
father^* is difficult to decide. An inscription engraved on an iron 
pillar at Meherauli, near the Qutb Minar at Delhi (A. 2), mentions, 
among other military exploits of a king called Chandra,’) that he 
‘extirpated in battle in the Vaiiga countries his enemies who offered 
him a united resistance’, tjn the absence of full details about this 
king Chandra, his identity is a matter of great uncertainty and has 
formed a subject of keen controversy among scholars. He has been 
identified for example, both with Chandragupta 1,^^ and Chandra- 
gupta II.^^ In the former case we must hold that the father of 
Samudragupta had already added Vafiga^’ to the Gupta empire. In 
the latter case, it must be presumed that Vaiiga had shaken off the 
yoke of the Gupta empire, and the son of Samudragupta had to 
reconquer the province by defeating the combination of the peoples 
of different States of Bengal.* 

\Jhcre is, however, no definite evidence that Chandra of the 
Meherauli inscription is either Chandragupta 1 or Chandragupta II, 
and*he may be altogether a different person \vhose identity yet remains 
to be established.!® ■ 

* In spite of the uncertainty of the data furnished by the Meherauli 
Iron Pillar inscription, it shows that although Bengal was divided into 
a number of independent States they did combine and offer a vigorous 
resistance against a foreign invader named Chandra.* The jiatter was 
either one of the two Gupta Emperors named Chandragupta, or an 
earlier ruler whose aggressive policy helped the Guptas by weakening 
the resources of Bengal and its power of resist^ce^jfrhe latter 
hypothesiOappears more probable, and it is "not unftkely,* as 

^entionel3^bove, that the original kingdom of the Guptas included 
a portion of Bengal which provided them a basis for further 
conquests.^* 

• {fevidence is not altogether lacking that Samudragupta himself 
carried his victorious arms into Bengal. For among the kings of 
Aryavarta, who were, according to the Allahabad Praiasti, (A. 1) 
uprooted by Samudragupta, we find the name of Chandravarman 
who may be reasonably identified with the king of that name mentmned 
in the Susunia inscription (A. 3) as ruler of Pushkarana.^ t^is 
Pushkarana has becn^plausiblj^^eiitified with the village named 
PokharnS, 25 miles north-east of^usunia on the south bank of the 
river Damodar,)which has yielded considerable antiquities reaching 
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back to the Gupta period, if not earlier.®® (^handravarman may thus 
be reg^ded as the king of Rai1ha\or lhe“region immediately to its 
south^by defeathig whom Samudragupta paved the way for the con¬ 
quest of Bengal. * 

Whatever view we might take of the actual process of the 
conquest of Bengal,'the epigraphic records (A. 4-7) leave no doubt that 
in the days of Kumaragupta I Northern Bengal formed an important 
administrative division of the Gupta empire under the name of 
Pur.ujravardhana-MwA://!') It was placed in charge of la Governor 
appointed by the Emperor himself.'" The Governor, in his turn, 

\ appointed officers to take charge of the various di^ricts into which 
the province was dividedf.^ ^ It is t o be noted’^oweverffhat occasionally 
even-the district ofliccr seems to have been appointed directly by the 
Gupta Emperor.,' 

'(The Damodarpur copper-plates of Budhagupta (A. 8-9)2i indicate 
that Northern Bengal formed an integral part of the great Gupta Empire 
down to the end of the fifth century a.d. Another inscription from 
Damodarpur, dated in the year 543 A.p. (A, 10), refers to a suzerain 
ruler, yhose name ended in -gupta, but""whose proper name is lost.^ In 
that “^ear the son of the Emperor was acting as his Governor in 
Puinlravardhana-h/iM/r/i. ' It appears ^ry probable that the overlord 
in question belonged to the dynasty oP^e Later Guptas^® who claimed 
suzerainty over Northern Bengal down to the end of the sixth 
century a.d.^ ' ^ 

' Although Samatata was a semi-independent feudatory State in 
the lime of Samudragupta, it seems to have been gradually incorporated 
into the Gupta empire* for in the year 507-8 a.d. Maharaja Vainya- 
gupta was the ruler of this region, and granted lands in the 
Tippera district (A. 14). He issued gold coins and assumed the 
title Dvddaiddlitya.^^ ‘AJthough he is titled Maharaja in his own 
record, he is given the title Mahdrdjddhirdja in a seal discovered 
at Nalanda.26 The exact status of Vainyagupta is difficult to deter¬ 
mine.) The most reasonable view seems to be that The was a 
member of the Imperial Gupta family and acted at first as a de facto 
independent ruler whose dominions included Eastern Bengali 
{Subsequently, uking advantage of the decline of the Imperial GuptasA 
and also perhaps of the internal disunion and discord, ^e declared 
himself openly as the Emperor. In any case, his career proves the 
direct Gupta rule over Samatafa at the beginning of the sixth century 
A.D.' Kripura, the place from which he issued his land-grant in 507-8 
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A.D. was evidently the seat of his government^ It has not yet been 
ideptified, but is possibly to be looked for in Bengal. 

' lOf Suhma or Railha, the remaining part of Bengal, we have no 
‘detailed information for the period during which it was subject to 
the Gupta rule.”}' 

111. Independent Kingdoms in Bengal 

The different stages in the decline and downfall of the Gupta 
€mpire have not yet been fixed with any degree of certainty. There 
is, however, no doubt, that it showed visible signs of decline towards 
the beginning of the sixth century a.d. 

Apart from what we know of the general political condition in 
Northern India, this may also be inferred from the assumption of 
higher rank by the Governor of Pundravardhana (North Bengal)^* 
and the fact that Vainyagupta was ruling as practically an independent 
king in Eastern Bengal. Within half a century the death-blow was 
dealt to the mighty Gupta empire by the sweeping victories of 
Yanodharman. In his Mandasor inscription (A. 16) of a.d. 530 this 
great military adventurer, who suddenly leapt to fame and power, 
proudly claims to have extended his conquests as far as the Brahma¬ 
putra river. How far the boasts of Yak)dharman were founded 
on fact it is difficult to say. But in any case the empire of 
Yasedharraan was a short-lived one and no trace of it was to be found 
after the middle of the sixth century a.d. The Gupta empire, already 
weakened by the inroads of the Huuas, collapsed before the onslaughts 
of Yasodharman. 

The fall of the Gupta empire, and the failure of Yak>dharman to 
rebuild one on a durable basis, le^ to the political disintegration 
of Northern India marked by the rise of a number of independent 
powers. The more prominent of these were the Pushyabhiitis of 
Stharivisvara (Thaneswar), the Maukharis of Kosala or Awadh and 
the Later Guptas of Magadha and Malwa. The Later Guptas may 
have been an offshoot of the Imperial Guptas, but as yet we have no 
positive evidence in support of this view. They, however, continued 
the traditions of the Gupta sovereignty in the central and eastern part 
of the Gupta empire. Bengal also took advantage of the political 
situation to shake off the foreign yoke and two powerful independent 
Tcingdoms v/z., Vahga and Gau^a were established there in the sixth 
and seventh century a.d. 
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IV. The Kingdoms of Samatato or Vanga 

The first independent kingdom that arose in Bengal on the 
ruins of the Gupta empire seems to have comprised originally the 
Eastern and Southern Bengal and the southern part of Western 
Bengal. Two of its important provinces administered by Governors 
were Vardhamana-fiZ/w/ct/ and Navyavakasika (or Suvarnavlthi),^^ 
roughly corresponding, respectively, to Western and Southern Bengal. 
It is highly probable that the headquarters of the rulers themselves 
were in East Bengal and that it was directly under their administration. 

Five inscriptions^® discovered at or nearKotalipada in the district 
of Faridpur and one in the Burdwan district (A. 19)®i reveal the 
existence of three rulers of this kingdom named Gopachandra, 
Dharmiiditya and Samacharadeva. The title Maharajadhiraja 
assumed by all these kings proves that they were independent 
and powerful. This title, in contrast to the subordinate title of 
Maharaja applied to Vainyagupta, who ruled shortly before 
them and perhaps over the same locality, undoubtedly indicates a 
changed status and the disappearance of the last vestige of the imperial 
authority of the Guptas over this region. The issue of gold coins 
by Samacharadeva®^ supports the same conclusion. ■ 

A connection between the old and the new kingdom seems to be 
established by the fact that one Maharaja Vijayasena was probably 
a vassal chief both of Vainyagupta and of Gopachandra.®® The 
identity of the person of this name serving under these two kings 
cannot be definitely proved, but it is generally accepted,®^ and we may 
assume, therefore, that there was no long interval between the reigns- 
of Vainyagupta (507-8 a.d.) and Gopachandra. If we assume further, 
as seems very likely, that Vijayasena, who ruled over the Vardhamana- 
bhukti under Gopachandra, also held the same olfice under Vainya¬ 
gupta, we may reasonably conclude that Vainyagupta ruled over 
Eastern, Southern and Western Bengal, and that this imperial province- 
of the Guptas constituted an independent kingdom under Gopachandra 
and his successors. 

The Jayrampur CP. (A. 17) of the very first year of GopachaifTlSra’s 
reign, records a land-grant in Daiiflabhukti which therefore must have- 
formed a part of his dominion. The well-known territorial division, 
Dapdabhukti-mawf/u/a, which is also referred to in other later records^ 
has been identified by scholars with the marchland between Orissa and 
Bengal, corresponding to the southern and south-western part of the. 
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Midnapore District. This name has probably been preserved in 
modern Danton, not very far from the Suvaniarekha river. 

Neither the relationship between the three kings Dharmaditya, 
Gopachandra and Samacharadeva nor their order of succession can 
be definitely determined. Pargiter’s view’^ that Dharmaditya was 
the first king and “Gopachandra succeeded him, with no one 
intervening unless it was for a very short interval” is no longer accep¬ 
table in view of what has been said above about Vijayascna. 
Further, mention is made of two officers, Nfigadcva and Nayasena, in 
an inscription of Dharmaditya (A. 21) as well as in one of Gopa¬ 
chandra (A. 18), and it shows that there was no great interval between 
the two kings. The sequence of the three kings may therefore be taken 
as Gopachandra, Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva but it is difficult 
to say whether there were one or more intervening kings, at present 
unknown. 

The existence of a few kings of this line, later than Samacharadeva, 
is rendered probable by a large number of gold coins found 
mostly in different parts of Eastern Bengal, notably at Silbhar (Dacca 
district) and Kotalipa-la (Faridpur district).These are rude and 
debased imitations of Gupta coins, sometimes found along with those 
of ^asanka and Samacharadeva, which have been referred to the 
sixth or seventh century a.d. Only two of these coins bear names of 
kings that can be read with some degree of certainty. The first is a 
rude copy of Gupta coin of Archer type with the letters "Frithu vi [ra]* 
on the left, below the bow, and ‘ya’ between feet. The name of the 
king who issued it was probably, therefore, Prithuvira, Prithujavira 
or Prithuviraja.®’ 

The second coin belongs to a class of which several have been 
found. On most of them the legend has been read as Sudhanya^ 
but one appears to read ^rlSudhanyaditya.^^ 

These kings, and others whose names arc not recorded on the 
gold coins issued by them, presumably ruled in Vanga, and may be 
regarded as later rulers of the kingdom founded by Gopachandra. 
But nothing definite can be said about them until further evidence 
is forthcoming. 

Gopachandra, who probably founded the independent kingdom, 
must have flourished not later than the second quarter of the sixth 
century A.D., i. e., within a generation of Vainyagupta, for as we have 
assumed above, Maharaja Vijayasena was a vassal chief of both. 
The date of Gopachandra’s Mallasarul CP. (A. 19) which was formerly 
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read as 3 has been read as 33 by Dr. D. C. Sircar. If we accept this 
view, the known reign-periods of Gopachandra, Dharmaditya and 
Samacharadeva amount to fifty years. Their reigns may thus be 
placed approximately between 525 and 575 a.d. with the margin 
of a few years both at the beginning and at the end. 

The seven grants by these kings give interesting details about the 
provincial administration which will be discussed in Chap. IX. All the 
records taken together undoubtedly imply that there was a free, strong, 
and stable government in Bengal which brought peace and prosperity 
to the people and made them conscious of their power and 
potentialities. 

How and when this independent kingdom of Vahga came to an 
end is not known to us. We learn from the Mahakuta inscription®® 
that the Chalukya king Kirtivarman claimed to have conquered, 
among other countries, Anga, Vafiga, Kaliiiga and Magadha. As 
Kirtivarman ceased to reign in 597-98 a.d., his conquests in Bengal 
may be placed in the last quarter of the sixth century a.d. It is not 
impossible, therefore, that either Samacharadeva, or one of his suc¬ 
cessors, was the adversary of Kirtivarman. The nature and extent 
of Kirtivarman’s success are not known, but it might have some effect 
on the break-up of the kingdom of Vanga. 

It is not also unlikely that the rise of the kingdom of Gaurla under 
SaKanka dealt the final death-blow to the independent kingdom of 
Vanga. This point will be further discussed in connection with the 
history of ^asafika. 


V. Rise of Gaoda 

The northern part of Western Bengal and the whole of Northern 
Bengal were evidently outside the dominions of Gopachandra and 
his successors. From about this period these territories came to be 
known as the Kingdom of Gauda, though this geographical term 
sometimes comprised the whole of Western Bengal. Henceforth, 
throughout the Hindu period, Gauda and Vanga loosely denoted 
the two prominent political divisions of Bengal, the former comprising 
the Northern and either the whole or part of Western Bengal, and the 
latter, Southern and Eastern Bengal. Although actual political 
boundaries varied in different times, this rough geographical 
division persisted throughout the ages, but the names Pun Ira or 
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Varendri (Northern Bengal), Ra^hS or Suhma (Western Bengal), 
and Samatata or Harikela (Eastern Bengal) were also used. 

The hold of the Imperial Guptas was far stronger over Gau'la 
than over Vahga or Samatata. This explains the difference in the 
political evolution of these two constituent parts of Bengal. For 
while Vahga regained its independence in the first half of the 
sixth century a.d., the history of Gauda was a more chequered one. 
As we have seen above {supra p. 40), one of the Damodaipur copper¬ 
plates proves the Gupta sovereignty over Northern Bengal at least 
up to 543 A.D. It is very likely that the Gupta sovereign was a 
member of the Later Gupta dynasty. The Later Guptas might 
or might not have been connected by blood with the Imperial 
Guptas, but they were, to begin with, in possession of a substantial 
portion of the Gupta empire. That their pretensions as successors 
of the Imperial Guptas were tacitly recognised is proved by reference 
to the ‘Gupta suzerainty’ in the records of the Parivrajaka rulers of 
Bundelkhand in the sixth century a.d.*° 

One of the Later Gupta kings, Mahasenagupta, claims to have 
defeated Susthitavarman (king of Kamarupa) on the banks of the 
Lauhitya or Brahmaputra river.^^ As he flourished towards the end 
of the sixth century A.D., it may be presumed that th^suzerainty of 
the Later Guptas continued over Northern Bengal throughout that 
century.^® This presumption is strengthened by the consideration 
that we know of no independent ruler of Gauda before the end of 
the sixth century A. D., and the first known independent king Sasauka, 
who flourished early in the seventh century a.d., probably began his 
life as a Mahdsdmanta, presumably under Mahasenagupta. The 
probability, therefore, is that Gauila acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Later Guptas down to the end of the sixth century a.d. 

The Gupta suzerainty over Gau«la during the sixth century a.d. 
does not appear to have been either peaceful or uninterrupted. 
If Yakdharman really carried his triumphal march right up to the 
bank of the Brahmaputra river, as he claims, that event must have 
considerably weakened the power and position of the Guptas in 
Gauda. It is exceedingly likely that although the Gupta suzerainty 
in Gauda survived this catastrophe, it gradually became more 
nominal than real. That Gauda came to be regarded as an important 
political unit, by the middle of the sixth century a.d,, is proved by 
the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari king Isanavarman dated 554 
A.D. (A. 28). In V. 13 of this inscription the king claims to have 
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defeated the lord of the Andhras and “made the Gauda people take 
shelter towards the sea-shore after causing their land territories to 
be deprived of their future prospects.”*® The exact meaning of the 
expression is obscure,** but the general purport seems to be clear. 
Isanavarman, in course of his victorious campaigns, came into conflict 
with the Gau jas, ravaged their territories, and forced them to retreat 
towards the sea. The reference to the sea, combined with the expedi¬ 
tion of Islnavarman to the Andhra country, seems to indicate 
that the conflict with the Gau las took place in the southern part of 
Western Bengal. Although this region was geographically included 
in Gau'la, it was at the time of iaanavarman’s conquest probably a 
part of the kingdom of Vanga, founded by Gopachandra, as we have 
seen above {supra p. 42). It is thus difficult to decide whether laana- 
varman’s adversary was a ruler of Vanga or Gaucla proper. In 
the latter case we must presume that the whole of Western Bengal 
then formed part of the kingdom of Gaufla and the kingdom of Vanga 
came to be confined to Southern and Eastern Bengal. 

The fight between Isanavarman and the Gau l as must then be 
regarded as an episode in the long-drawn struggle between the 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas. For it is well-known that one 
of the outstanding facts in the early history of the Later Guptas was 
the unceasing struggle with the Maukharis who coveted Magadha and 
Gau(1a, which adjoined their territories but formed part of the domi¬ 
nions of the former. It is not necessary, for our present purpose, 
to give a detailed account of this struggle, and a few salient facts must 
suffice. Isanavarman, the most powerful of the Maukhari kings, 
conquered a part of Magadha and defeated the Gaudas (A. 28). The 
fact that his successors Sarvavarman and Avantivarman granted a 
village in the Shahabad district shows that they, too, were in possession 
of a part of Magadha.*® On the other hand, the Later Gupta king 
Kumaragupta defeated Isanavarman, and his son Damodaragupta also 
defeated the Maukharis.*® It is thus evident that in the hereditary 
struggle between the Guptas and the Maukharis victory inclined 
alternately to the two sides none of which could claim any do«isive 
success. But fortunes were more favourable to the next Gupta king 
Mahasengupta who carried his victorious arms up to the Lauhitya or 
Brahmaputra river, if not beyond it, and defeated Susthitavarman, 
king of Kamarupa.' Now, whether the home territory of Mahasena- 
gupta was Malwa or Magadha,*’ a point on which opinions differ, 
it is evident that both Magadha and Gau J.a formed part of his 
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^dominions and he put an end to the Maukhari aggression in these 
territories. This is confirmed by the fact that no other Maukhari 
king is known to have any pretension of suzerainty over them. As the 
recorded dates of Sarvavarman and Avantivarman are respectively 
553-54 and 569-70 a. it may be presumed that the Maukhari 
menace was definitely over and Mahasenagupta re-established his 
supremacy over Magadha and Gau.ja towards the close of the sixth 
century a.d. 

The Doobi CP. (A. 26) of Bhaskaravarman king of Kamarupa 
refers to an invasion of the kingdom by the Gauda army when the 
two young sons of king Susthitavarman, after a gallant fight, were 
captured by the Gauc.la army, but were released after some time. There 
are good grounds to believe that the battle took place either in the 
waters or on the bank of the Lauhitya,^® and it is not quite clear whether 
the two princes fought during the lifetime of their father or after 
his death. It is highly probable that the battle referred to in this 
record is the same that was fought by Mahasenagupta on the banks 
of the Lauhitya according to the Aphsad inscription, which 
describes the victory of that king in rapturous terms and remarks 
that its lofty fame “even to this day (i. e., about half a 
century after this battle) was constantly sung on the banks of the 
Lauhitya”. 

It has been held by some that the victory referred to in the Doobi 
CP., was achieved by Isasaiika, mainly on the ground that Mahasena¬ 
gupta “is never known from any evidence to have ever been a 
Gau(la monarch, or a conqueror of the Gauda kingdom.”®^ But 
apart from what has been said above regarding the suzerainty of the 
Later Guptas over North Bengal, it is hardly possible for a king of 
Magadha or Malwa to have fought on the banks of the Lauhitya with¬ 
out being master of North Bengal or Gau(Ja. Presumably to 
avoid this difficulty it has been suggested by Dr. D. C. Sircar that 
King Mahasenagupta of Malava led the expedition against Kama¬ 
rupa,” apparently as an ally of the Gaudas.”®® In that case it is 
difficult to explain how he is given the full and sole credit for the 
victory and no reference is made to his fight with the Maukharis, whose 
territory lay between Malava and Gau^a. On the whole it is much 
more probable that the Later Guptas were in possession of Magadha 
and Gauda and were constantly engaged in hostilities with their two 
neighbouring kingdoms, viz., the Maukhari kingdom on the west and 
Kamarupa on the east. When i^asahka later became ruler of Gaucja 
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he inherited not only the dominions of the Later Guptas, but also 
their rivalries with the two neighbouring kingdoms. 

The exact political status of Gauda during this period i&. 
difficult to determine. It is unlikely that the Later Gupta kings clirectly 
administered the territory. The probability is that it was ruled' 
by a local chief who acknowledged their suzerainty. But by the 
beginning of the seventh century a.d., if not a few years earlier, Gaufla 
formed an independent kingdom under ^asahka, and Magadha also 
formed a part of his dominions. The rise of this independent king¬ 
dom was probably facilitated by the great calamity which befell 
Mahasenagupta who, according to some scholars, was disastrously 
defeated by the Kalachuris. The extent of the calamity can be 
measured by the fact that in the year 595 a.d., Ujjayini, which was. 
according to those scholars the capital of the Later Gupta kingddm 
of Malava, was in possession of the Kalachuri king ^ankaragana, 
and the two young sons of Mahasenagupta were forced to live in the 
court of king Prabhakaravardhana of Thaneswar, whose mother was 
probably a sister of Mahasenagupta. This reconstruction of the history 
of Mahasenagupta®* cannot, of course, be regarded as certain, but, if 
true, it explains the rise of the independent kingdom of Gautja- 
Magadha out of the ruins of the Later Gupta empire. It also explains 
why ^asafika, the founder of this independent kingdom, was involved 
in a war with the Maukhari king and the ruler of Kamarupa, the two 
great enemies of the Later Guptas, and formed an alliance with 
Devagupta, king of Malava. In other words, the political traditions of 
the sixth century were continued in the seventh century a.d. 

It is not also unlikely that the invasion of the Tibetan king Srong- 
btsan dismembered the kingdoms of the Later Guptas in Eastern 
India and helped the rise of ^asahka.®® Another important 
factor towards the same end may be found in the conquest of 
Kirtivarman, the Chalukya king. As noted above {supra p. 44), he 
claims to have conquered Ahga, Vanga, and Magadha, and this, if 
true, must have considerably weakened the position of the Later 
Guptas in Gau^a and Magadha. ^asahka might have taken 
advantage of this catastrophe to set up an independent kingdom 
in Gauda. The reaction of these important factors on the politics 
of Bengal is difficult to determine in view of the paucity of definite 
data, and the consequent uncertainty of all conclusions. We shall 
not, therefore, dwell any more on these speculative theories, but 
treat the history of Gauda under ^asahka as an independent topic. 
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VI. Sasaoka 

^asaiika occupies a prominent place in the history of Bengal. 
Unlike the three kings in lower Bengal who preceded him, he is 
more than a mere name to us. He is also the first known king of 
Bengal who extended his suzerainty over territories far beyond the 
geographical boundary of that province. 

Of his early life and the circumstances under which he came to 
occupy the throne of Gauda we possess no definite information. 
A seal matrix cut in the rock of the hill-fort of Rohtasgarh records 
the name of ‘Sri-Mahasamanta ^asanka’ i. e., ‘the illustrious great 
vassal ^safika’.®® If this Isasafika be the same as ^asafika, king 
of Gau(]a, as has been usually held by scholars, it would follow that 
J§a8afika began his life as a subordinate ruler. Who his overlord 
was, we do not definitely know, but from what has been said in the 
preceding section (see supra p. 45), it appears most reasonable 
to hold that this overlord was no other than Mahasenagupta. The 
theory that ^asahka was originally a subordinate vassal of the 
Maukhari kings,though not altogether improbable, is not supported 
by any convincing evidence. The view that ^asahka was also known 
as Narendragupta is based on insufficient grounds, and even if it were 
true, there is hardly any justification for the belief that he was connected 
with the Guptas.®® 

All that we definitely know is that some time before 606 X.D. 
^asahka became the king of Gau(Ja with his capital at Karpasuvarua. 

There is hardly any doubt that both Northern and Western Bengal 
were Included in the dominions of ^asahka. Whether they included 
also Southern and Eastern Bengal cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty. While the distant military expeditions of ^asahka 
lend colour to the supposition that he must have already conquered 
the whole of Bengal, there is no positive evidence in support of it. 
On the other hand,Hieun Tsang’s reference to ^ilabhadra, the Buddhist 
patriarch of Nalanda, as being a scion of the Brahmanical royal 
family of Samata^a®* may be held to prove the existence of Samatata 
as a separate independent State in the first half of the seventh century 
A.D. But the two CP Grants of ^safika (A. 29-30)*® leave no doubt 
that Dan^abhukti and Utkala or O^ra (Orissa) formed integral parts 
of his dominions. Utkala was ruled over by the Mftnas till about 
580 A.D. The Patiakella Grant of a M&na ruler bears a date which 
has been doubtfully read as 283, If we accept it and refrar it to the 

4 
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Gupta era, iaasauka’s conquest of Orissa must have taken place after 
A.D. 603. But he must have been in possession of the whole of South 
Bengal before that. If, as seems probable, J^asahka launched his 
western campaign against Kanyakubja after finishing the conquest of 
the southern territories mentioned above, it must have occurred 
between 603 and 606 a.d. 

In any case Sasahka must have extended his suzerainty as far 
south as Cliilka Lake in Orissa before 619, for in a record of that year 
Maharaja Mahdsdmanta Sri Madhavaraja (II), the king of the bailed- 
bhava dynasty ruling over Kohgoda, invokes the name of ^asahka 
as the suzerain.®^ Although the exact boundaries of Kohgoda are 
not known, there is no doubt that it comprised the region round 
the Chilka Lake in Orissa, and probably extended south to the Ganjam 
district. In order to extend his power to the province of Kohgoda, 
^aaahka must have defeated the Mana chiefs whom we find in posse¬ 
ssion of the intervening territory in 602 a.d.*^ The details of 
this or other campaigns that ^asahka must have waged in the south are 
unknown to us. 

We are more fortunate in respect of the campaigns of ^asahka in 
Northern India. As his chief adversary was the great emperor Harsha- 
vardhana, we get some detailed information of him from Banabhatta^s 
Harsha-charita and the account of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang. 

Somehow or other Jaasahka added to his dominions the kingdom 
of Magadha which remained in his possessign till liis death. It seems 
that the keynote of liis foreign policy was to secure his dominions 
from the aggressive designs of the Maukhari rulers who had for three 
generations carried on a bitter struggle with the Later Guptas for the 
possession of Magadha and Gawla. The Maukharis had considerably 
improved their position by an alliance with the powerful rulers of 
Thaneswar, for the Maukhari king Grahavarman, the son of Avanti- 
varman, had married Rajyaerl, the daughter of Prabhakaravardhana, 
the Pushyabhuti ruler of Thaneswar. The Maukharis were also freed 
from any danger from the side of the Later Gupfas. For Mahasena- 
^upta was probably the maternal uncle of Prabhakaravardhana, and in 
any case was definitely attached to his cause, as his two sons BG^ara- 
gupta and MS-dhavagupta were sen! to the court of Thaneswar to act 
as companions of the two young princes, Rajyavardhan^ and 
Harshavardhana. ^he prospect of ^asahka was, therefore, gioomy 
in the extreme. Bui he was not slow to take advantage of the political 
situation. It seems that by shrewd diplomacy he succeeded in winning 
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over to his side the king of Malava®* who had evidently taken possession 
of the dominions of Mahasenagupta and was naturally hostile to the 
Thaneswar court for its alliance with the Maukharis, the hereditary 
enemies of his family. It is probable that ^asahka had gradually 
extended his authority up to Banaras before he decided to strike 
the final blow.*^^ The fatal illness of Prabhakaravardhana gave the 
allies the requirea opportunity. The Malava king defeated and killed 
Grahavarman and imprisoned his queen Rajyasrl at Kanauj.*® His 
next move was an invasion of Thaneswar itself.®® As soon as these 
news reached Thaneswar, Rajyavardhana, who had just ascended the 
throne on his father’s death, marched against Devagupta with a hastily 
collected army of ten thousand cavalry, leaving his younger brother 
Harsha in charge of the kingdom.®^ 

(it is difficult to trace in exact sequence the course of events that 
rapidly followed. The only facts of which we are certain are that 
Rajyavardhana defeated the Malava King, and captured a large part 
of his army, but before he could relieve Kanauj, or even establish 
any contact with his sister Rajyaki, the widowed captive Maukhari 
queen, he was himself killed by ^asaiika.®®^ 

It is generally held that the Malava king referred to above was 
Devagupta and he belonged to the Later Gupta Dynasty. But this 
identification rests only on the ground that Devagupta is mentioned as 
one of the kings defeated by Rajyavardhana. As D. C. Ganguly has 
justly pointed out,®®“ this is not a conclusive evidence and the probability 
is that the reference is to the Kalachuri king Buddharaja who is known 
to have been in possession of Malava between a.d. 602 and 609.. If 
we accept this, there remains no ground for assuming an alliance 
between ^asahka and the Malava king, and the invasion of the 
Maukhari kingdom by them might have been isolated events not 
connected with each other, except, perhaps, that the invasion of 
the Malava king gave ^asahka a good opportunity to chastise the 
Maukharis, his sworn enemy. It is, of course, not unlikely that there 
might have been an alliance or understanding between the two for joint 
action against a common enemy. But whatever we might think of the 
problematic issues raised above, the main facts, so far as ^as&fika is 
concerned, are quite dear. He "^ successfully invaded the Maukhari 
kingdom and had to face the attack of Rajyavardhana, after the latter 
had defeated the king of Malava, In the course of this campaign 
R&jyavard^ana was killed by him. » 

While both Blipabha^ta ^d Hiuen Tsang agree that Rajyavardhana 
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was treacherously murdered by, or at the instance of, ^asahka, they' 
give different accounts of the inciden^ Again, Harshavardhana’s, 
own inscriptions tell us that Rajyavardhaha met with his death in the 
house of his enemy owing to his adherence to a promise {saty^ 
nurodhena). 

Apart from these conflicting versions, it is necessary to remember 
that the charge of treachery is brought against t^asaiika by two persons, 
Banabha^ta and Hiuen Tsang, whose writings betray a deep persona:^ 
prejudice, amounting to hatred, against him. Besides, their story„ 
on the face of it, is hardly credible. Hence some scholars are not dis¬ 
posed to accept at their face value the statements of the two 
contemporary writers about the treachery of ^asahka. The wholes 
question has been discussed in an appendix to this chapter and need not 
be further dealt with here. 

According to Banabhatta, Rajyavardhana had started with ten? 
thousand cavalry.®® Of this a part must have been lost in his fight 
with Devagupta, and a part was sent back with Bhan li in charge oT 
the captured forces of Malava. It is, therefore, extremely, unlikely^ 
that he himself advanced against ^asafika. The probability, rather,, 
is that ^asahka marched forward to help his ally Devagupta, but could 
not come to his rescue till it was too late. There is hardly any doubt 
that Sasauka’s forces met those of Rajyavardhana. The latter with, 
his reduced forces could hardly offer a successful resistance. But it' 
cannot be altogether ruled out, in view c f his subsequent conduct, 
that Rajyavardhana, flushed with his successes, or unaware of ^asahka’s. 
approach, did not take adequate measures for resisting the new, and 
perhaps unexpected danger. In any case, it may be safely presumed, on 
the basis of known facts, that either he was defeated before he 
died, or that his chances of gaining a victory were very weak, even if, 
contrary to what Baua says, his irrational credulity did not lead to his. 
death at the hands of ^asahka, before the contest was finally decided. 

The death of Rajyavardhana in 606 a.d. left ^asahka the master 
of the situation. But he was prudent enough not to push his successes 
too far. His main object was accomplished by the complejjg^ dis¬ 
comfiture of the Maukharis, and we may presume that his aggressivie 
camnaign in the west was at an end. 

/We learn from the Harsha-charita that as soon as the newsoflI» 
death of Rajyavardhana reached Harshavardhana, he took a soleintt 
vow to ptihish ^a^Shka, and marched with a vast army for tadtingi: 
vengeance upon the king of Gau^a; On his way he met the messenger: 
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<of Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa, and concluded an alliance with 
him, presumably against the common enemy, ^asafika. Proceeding 
still furtlier, he met Bhandi who told him about the details of Rajya- 
vardhana’s murder and of the escape of his sister Rajyasri from the 
prison. Harsha thought it to be his first duty to find out his sister, and 
leaving the army in charge of Bhanrli, he went out in search 
of her. After a great deal of difficulty he traced her in the Vindhya 
forest just in time to save her from an act of self-immolation in fire 
along with her companions. In the meantime Bhandi proceeded with 
the army against the Gau(la king, and Harsha himself joined it on the 
hank of the Ganges after rescuing his sister. Of the further progress 
of his vast army and the development of his “everlasting friendship” 
with Bhaskaravarman, we possess no definite information, nor are the 
result^ of Harsha’s diplomatic and military preparations reported by 
either Banabhat^a or Hiuen Tsang. 

The only reference to an actual conflict between l^aBahka and 
Harsha occurs in Arya-mariju6n-mulakalapa.'^^ It is a late Buddhist 
chronicle narrating history, like the Puranas, in the guise of prophecies 
regarding future political events. But the most curious feature of 
the book is the peculiar way in which it refers to the kings, either by 
the first letter of the name or by a synonym, but never by the full proper 
name. While the chronicle has no claim to be treated as historical, 
at can justly be regarded as a collection of old and genuine traditions 
preserved in the Buddhist world in the mediaeval age. 

There are good grounds for the belief that king ‘Soma’^mentioned 
in Manjum-mulakalpa refers to ^asahka, both being synonyms 
of moon. His adversary, ‘the king whose name begins with ‘Ha,* 
may be regarded as Harsha. With these assumptions, the following 
passage may be taken as an interesting reference to the conflict between 
the two kings : 

‘At that time will arise in Madhyadesa the excellent king whose name begins 
with the letter Ra (i. e., RSjyavardhana) of the Vaisya caste. He will be powerful 
as Soma (^as,&hka). He also ends at the hand of a king of the Nagna caste 
<vv. 719-720). 

‘His younger brother Ha (Harshavardhana) will be an unrivalled hero. He 
•decided against the famous Soma. The powerful Vaisya king with a large army 
marched against the Eastern Country, against the excellent capital called Pun^ra 
-of .that j3iaracterless man(721-723). He defeated Soma, the pursuer of wicked 
•deeds ; and Soma was forbidden to move out of his country (being ordered) to 
taremain therein (thenceforth) (725). Ha , returned having (or not having) beea 
honoured in that kingdom of the barbarian’ (72Q.” 
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How far the account of ^asSnka in Arya-manju&ri-mulakalpay 
which, by the way, is somewhat vague and uncertain, can be 
regarded as historical, it is difficult to say.^* It is at best a Buddliist 
tradition of the type referred to by Hiuen Tsang. It is interesting 
to note that the stories of Sasahka’s oppression of Buddhists, 
his foul disease, painful death, and going down to hell, as described 
by Hiuen Tsang, are repeated in this Buddhist work. It would, therefore, 
be extremely unsafe to accept the statements recorded in this book 
as historical. But even if we assume the correctness of the statement, 
the net result of the elaborate campaign of Harsha, aided by his eastern 
ally Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa, seems to be that, attacked 
on two flanks, laasahka had to fall back on his capital, and his enemies 
caused damage and destruction in his kingdom. But the enemies had 
to retire soon, leaving him master of his own kingdom. 

This view finds some support in a statement of Hiuen Tsang.’® 
Referring to Kajahgala (near Rajmahal) he says that it ceased to be 
an independent State centuries ago and its capital was deserted. 

“Hence when king Siladitya in his progress to ‘East India’ held his court here, 
he cut grass to make huts, and burned these when leaving.” 

This shows that at some unspecified date Harsha led a military 
campaign as far as the borders of Bengal, but evidently went back 
without any material success. This may refer to the expedition 
against ^asafika at the early part of his reign, and to this extent 
it supports the account of mmk. But it is equally likely that 
Hiuen Tsang here refers to the court held by Harsha at Kajangala 
after his returnTrom the conquest of Kongoda in 643 a.d.’* Further, 
it is important to note that in his account of Punijravardhana, Hiuen 
Tsang makes no mention of Harsha’s invasion, such as is described 
in MMK. 

But even if it is assumed, on the very doubtful authority of mm|c., 
that Harsha had some success against ^asahka, it must have been very 
shortlived. For according to Hiuen Tsang’s own testimony, ^asaiika 
was in possession of Magadha at the time of his death,” whiSIf took 
place shortly before 637-38 a.d. This is confirmed by the statement 
recorded by Ma-Twan-Lin that ^iiaditya assumed the title of king of 
Magadha in 641 a.d.” 

Hiue% Tsang tells us that proceeding eastwards with his army, 
Harsha invaded the States which had refu&sd allegiance, and waged 
incessant warfare, until, in six years, he had fought the five Indias.” 
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If the implication of this statement is that Harsha subjugated the whole 
of India, or even Northern India, within six years of his accession i.e., 
by 612 A.D., the statement hardly deserves any serious consideration. 
On the other hand, it is not unlikely that Harsha undertook various 
military campaigns, probably including those against ^a^Shka, during 
these six years. But he could not achieve any conspicuous success 
so far at least as Sasahka was concerned, as the latter was in possession 
of Gau(]a, Magadha, Utkala and Kohgoda long after 612 a.d. 

Even assuming that Kanauj was the capital of the Maukharis, 
there is no reason to hold that Harsha’^ accession to the throne of 
Kanauj implied any discomfiture of Sasahka. The entire episode 
about the conquest of Kanauj by Sasahka and his ally Devagupta, 
as described in Bana’s Harsha-charita^ is rendered somewhat 
mysterious by the fact that the official genealogy of the Maukhari 
kings, as recorded in a Nalanda seal,’® makes it very doubtful 
whether Grahavarman ever sat on the Maukhari throne. According 
to Bana, Grahavarman was the eldest son of Avantivarman, and yet 
the name of the son and successor of Avantivarman in the Nalanda 
seal, though partly effaced, is certainly not that of Grahavarman. 
Bana nowhere says distinctly that Grahavarman was the Maukhari 
king, but the title ‘Deva’ applied by him’ to Grahavarman, and 
the general tenor of his description certainly imply that Grahavarman 
had succeeded his father on the Maukhari throne. It is, of course, 
just possible that Grahavarman’s name was omitted in the Nalanda 
seal as it merely gave a genealogical account and not a list o 
succession. A more detailed knowledge of the history of the Maukharis 
would perhaps throw new light on the activities of Sasahka. 

All that we know definitely is that Grahavarman was not the last 
Maukhari king, and a younger son of Avantivarman ruled over 
the kingdom, presumably after the defeat and death of his elder 
brother Grahavarman. Harsha’s accession to the throne of Kanauj 
must, therefore, have taken place some years after the death of 
Grahavarman, and there is thus no reason to suppose that Harsha- 
vardhana occupied the kingdom of Kanauj by defeating ^asajEika. 
For it is equally plausible that ^asSnka put the younger brother of 
Grahavarman on the throne of Kanauj, and it was by defeating him 
at a later period that Harsha ascended the throne of Kanauj. On 
the whole, making dtie allowance for the paucity of information at 
our disposal, and the fact that it is derived mostly from the accounts 
of hostile and prejudiced writers, we are bound to hold that ^asSfika’s 
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political and military career was a successful one. Beginning his 
life as a vassal chief, he made himself master of Gaula. Magadha, 
Utkala and Kongoda, and consolidated his position by defeating the 
powerful Maukharis. Although this involved him in hostility with 
two of the most powerful potentates in Northern India v/z., the kings 
of Thanesvvar and Kamarupa, he held his own against this powerful 
combination and maintained his extensive dominions till his death* 
(The date of his death cannot be exactly determined, but it 
must have taken place after 619 a.d. and before, probably very 
shortly before, 637 a.d.) 

While travelling in Magadha in 637-38 a.d. Hiuen Tsang” 
noted that in recent times ^asahka cut down the Bodhi tree at Gaya 
and ordered the removal of the image of Buddha in a neighbouring 
temple. On hearing that his order was executed, so runs Hiuen Tsang’s 
account, king ^asahka was seized with terror, his body produced 
sores and his flesh rotted olf, and after a short while he died. This 
account of ^asahka’s death, which is reproduced in mmk.®® is un¬ 
doubtedly inspired by the hatred which the Buddhists felt for him on 
account of his anti-Buddhistic activities.®^ Curiously enough, an 
echo of this tradition is found even in late genealogical works of Bengal 
Brahmanas.®® According to the traditions preserved among a section 
of the Graha-Vipra (also called ^aka-dvipi) Brahmanas, they are 
descended from twelve Brahmanas living on the banks of the Sarayu 
river, who were summoned to treat an incurable disease from which 
^asahka, the king of Gau^a, was suffering. This tradition, however, 
says that ^asahka was cured and rewarded the Brahmanas who then 
settled in Bengal. 

Hiuen Tsang has recorded numerous acts of oppression per¬ 
petrated by ^asahka against the Buddhists.®® According to him one 
of the reasons urged by Bodhisattva to induce Harsha to ascend the 
throne was that he might “then raise Buddhism from the ruin into 
which it had been brought by the king of Karijasuvar^ia.*’®* This is, 
in a way, a confession that Buddhism suffered a great decline on 
account of the activities of ^asahka. The latter was a devotee of ^a,®* 
and his active patronage of ^aivism might have hastened the 
process of decline which had already set in in Buddhism. But how 
far the acts of oppression, charged by Hiuen Tsang against ^asahka, 
can be regarded as historically true, it is difficult to say. At present, 
it rests upon the sole evidence of the Buddhist writers who 
cannot, by any means, be regarded as unbiassed or unprejuffiesd, at 
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least in any matter which either concerned Jsasahka or adversely 
affected Buddhism. 

/indeed, such religious intolerance on the part of a king was 
soTUre in ancient India, that some scholars, who are not disposed 
altogether to disbelieve the Buddhist stories about isasaiika. have 
sought to explain away this unusual conduct. They attribute 
Sasabka’s action to political exigencies, on the supposition that the 
Buddhists in Magadha and other parts of ^asanka’s kingdom were 
in league with the Buddhist emperor Harshavardhana with whom 
Sasaiika was engaged in a prolonged struggle.®® This is, however, 
a pure conjecture, based on similar tendencies displayed by the 
Buddhists at a later age to sacrifice national for the sake of sectarian 
interests.®’ ^ 


^Althou^ sufficient data are not available for forming a correct 
estimate of the character and achievements of Sasaiika, he must be 
regarded as a great king and a remarkable personality during the 
first half of the seventh century a.d. He was the first historical ruler 
of Bengal who not only dreamt imperial dreams, but also succeeded 
in realising them. He laid the foundations of the imperial fabric in 
■the shape of realised hopes and ideals on which the Palas built at a 
later age. He successfully avenged the humiliation inflicted upon 
his country by the Maukhari rulers, and gave a new turn to that age¬ 
long duel between Gau^a and Kanauj which constitutes an important 
feature in North Indian politics for more than five hundred years. 
With friendly biographers like Sana and Hiuen Tsang, he would 
probably have appeared almost as brilliant as Harshavardhana to 
posterity. But their undisguised enmity has blackened his name 
and tarnished his fame. The discovery of fresh evidence alone can 
enable us to form a just picture of his career and a fair estimate of his 
vcharacter.'j 
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^A^A-^KA 

A brief review of the facts that may be definitely ascertained about 
^asanka has been given above (pp. 49-57). We propose here to 
examine critically and consider in some detail the accounts given in 
Banabhatta’s Harsha-charita and Hiuen Tsang’s Travels. 

As noted above, Banabhatta narrates in details how Harsha 
rescued his sister and then joined on the bank of the Ganges the large 
army which he had equipped for punishing ^asahka. It is unfor¬ 
tunate, however, that he brings his narrative to a close at this 
critical point, leaving us totally in the dark about the encounter 
between Harsha and 6asahka. What is worse still, some of the 
most important details even in this incomplete story are left vague 
and obscure. Banabha^ta, for example, does not care to explain 
why Rajyasrl fled to the remote Vindhya forest instead of seeking 
shelter in her brother’s dominions which were much nearer and 
easier of access. But the more significant, and from our point of 
view, the more unfortunate, omission on the part of Bana, is in respect 
of the activities of ^asanka. From the message he puts in the mouth 
of Saihva4aka, a servant of Rajyasrl, it appears that on the very day 
on which the death of Prabhakaravardhana was rumoured, Graha- 
varman was killed, and his queen fettered and confined into prison at 
Kanauj by the wicked Lord of Malava.®® 

This account is supplemented by the statement of Bhandi. 

“I leamt from common talk,” said he, “that after His Majesty Rajyavardhana 
was taken to paradise and Kanyakubja was seized by the man named Gupta, queen 
Rajyasrl burst from her confinement and wkh her train entered the Vindhya forest".** 

' Later, the attendants of Rajyasrl told Harsha the 

"full story of bis sister's misfortunes from her imprisonment onward,—how she 
was sent away from KSnyakubja, from her confinement there during thoi>^auda 
trouble, throu^ the action of a noble man named Gupta,—how she heard the 
news of Rajyavardhana’s death, and refused to take food, and then how, faint for 
want of food, she wandered miserably in the Vindhya forests, and at last in her 
desirair resolved to mount the funeral pile”.*® 

It is smprising that Batjabhat^a did not notice the apparent 
inconsistencies between the three versions of the same story. According 
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to Samvadaka, Kanauj was captured by the Lord of Malava and 
perhaps the same king is referred to as Gupta by Bhaij^i. But the 
attendants ascribe the imprisonment of Rajyasri to ‘Gau^a trouble.* 
Further, whereas according to Bha^'Ji, Rajyasri burst from her confine- 
menty presumably by eluding or in defiance of Gupta who had 
seized Kanauj, the attendants ascribe her release to the kind action 
of a noble man named Gupta. On the important question whether 
this Gupta is identical with the Gupta of Bhanji, Banabhat^a is 
distressingly silent. 

These inconsistencies, however, seem to be due to two errors in 
the English translation of the relevant passages quoted above. In 
the first place, the story of the attendants of Rajyasri, as translated, 
would imply that her imprisonment was due to the Gaufla trouble, 
Whereas this is really connected only with her escape from prison. 

Secondly, in the commentary by a modern Pandit, the speech of 
Bhandi is interpreted to mean that he (Bhartdi) himself went to 
Kanyakubja (gfikiie Kuiasthale) by assuming a false name (gupta- 
ndmnd chhadma-samjnayd ndmdntaram gfihltvd) and heard from the 
local people that Rajyasri had escaped from prison and entered the 
Vindhya forest with attendants,®^ If we accept this translation 
no question arises of the capture of Kanyakubja by one named Gupta 
(which has been regarded as a strong evidence of the identity of the 
Malava Lord and Devagupta). 

The sequence of events would be thus as follows : 

1. The capture of Kanyakubja by the Lord of Malava resulting 
in the death of Grahavarman and the imprisonment of Rajyasri. 

2. F!kpedition of the Lord of Malava against Rajyavardhana, 

3. Gau^a trouble, i.e., the invasion of the Maukhari kingdom 
by ^asSfika (not necessarily the siege or capture of Kanyakubja), 

4. Escape of RSjyasri from the prison with the help of a noble¬ 
man named Gupta, during the confusion caused by the above invasion. 

5. Capture of KSnyakubja by Sasafika and his march against 
Rajyavardhana, presumably but not necessarily, to help the Lord of 
Malava, for there is no specific reference to any alliance between 
^asahka and'^the Lord of Malava, though it is very likely in view of 
their common hostility against Rajyavardhana. It is also not un¬ 
likely that Rajyavardhana, after defeating the Lord of Malava, 
proceeded to recover KSny^ubja from Saiahka and the latter had to 
march against him in self-defence. 

B&^abhatt^ does not give any details about the subsequent move* 
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ments of these two adversaries, but merely states that Rajyavardhana 
“had been allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the 
king of Gau(la, and then, weaponless, confiding, and alone, despatched 
in his own quarters.”®^ What the exact allurements were, and why 
the king was foolish enough to enter into the enemy’s camp without 
proper escort or safeguard, Banabha^ta does not care to explain. 

(Hiuen Tsang, the other contemporary writer, is equally vague 
and obscure on this point. He tells us that ^asafika frequently 
told his ministers, with reference to Rajyavardhana, “that if a 
frontier country has a virtuous ruler, this is the unhappiness of the 
mother kingdom,” and then adds, “on this they (i. e., the ministers) 
asked the king to a conference and murdered him.” Later, Hiuen 
Tsang quotes the following speech of Harsha’s ministers ; “Owing 
to the fault of his (Rajyavardhana’s) ministers, he was led to 
subject his person to the hand of his enemy, and the kingdom has 
suffered a great affliction : but it is the fault of your ministers.”®* 
This is hardly consistent with Bana’s version,®* for no heedless act 
of the king under the influence of temptation or allurement, but a 
deliberate plan (or conspiracy ?) of the ministers was responsible 
for the course of events which ultimately put Rajyavardhana in the 
clutches of his enemy. Besides, emphasis is laid here on the fault 
of his ministers and not on any treacherous act of ^asafika. To these 
two contemporary accounts we have to add a third, v/r., the 
statement contained in the inscriptions®® of Harsha that Rajyavardhana 
gave up his life at the house of his enemy owing to his adherence 
to a promise (satydnurodhem).) 

On the basis of the above accounts, historians are generally 
agreed that ^asahka treacherously murdered Rajyavardhana. Mr. R. 
P. Chanda®® was the first to challenge the accuracy of the view and 
gave cogent reasons to show that Rajyavardhana was either defeated 
and taken prisoner or surrendered to ^asaiika. Mr. R. D. Banerji®' 
and the present writer®® also supported Mr. Chanda. This view is, 
however, opposed by Dr. R. G. Basak.®® Dr. D. C. Ganguly, who 
reiterated the old theory of ^asahka’s treachery, later changed hi views 
and has even expressed doubt, whether it was .^^safika who 
murdered Rajyavardhana.*®® 

This controversy is not likely to be closed until fresh evidence enables 
us to reach definite conclusions. In the meantime, the arguments 
on both sides may be summed up to enable the reader to form his own 
judgment. 
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The main argument adduced by Dr. Basak and Dr. Ganguly is 
the agreement between the contemporary sources. But it may 
be pointed out, that while Banabhatta and Hiuen Tsang agree that 
Rajyavardhana was murdered in a treacherous manner, the two 
authorities differ in essential details, and further the third contem¬ 
porary source, the inscriptions of Harsha, and one version’'of Hiuen 
Tsang make no allusion to treachery at all. Curiously enough, all 
these. accounts are characterised by a deliberate vagueness and 
obscurity which is difficult to account for. 

(Following the ordinary canons of criticism the charges of Bana 
and Hiuen Tsang against ^asanka must be accepted with a great 
deal of reserve. Both were prejudiced against him on account of 
his hostility against their patron, and Hiuen Tsang made no secret 
of his wrath against ^asafika for his anti-Buddhist activities. That 
Hiuen Tsang was ready, nay almost glad, to believe anything 
discreditable to ^asafika, is abundantly clear from the various stories 
he has recorded of ^asaiika’s persecution of Buddhism, and his 
ignoble death.The attitude of Sana is also quite clear from the 
contemptuous epithets like Gau^adhama and Gaudabhujcdiga by which 
he refers to Sasahka. 

Such witnesses would be suspect even if their stories were 
complete, rational, and consistent. But unfortunately both the 
stories are so vague and involve such an abnormal element as 
would not be believed except on the strongest evidence. Hiuen 
Tsang docs not refer to any ill feeling or hostility between ^asafxka 
and Rajyavardhana, nor even any conflict of interests. Nothing 
but pure jealousy at Rajyavardhana’s virtue prompts ^asafika to 
incite his ministers to murder him. Apart from the irrational 
character of the whole story, it is sufficiently refuted by the fact 
that according to Bana, Rajyavardhana’s rule was so short that 
§asaiika could have hardly any opportunity to be deeply impressed 
by his virtue, and "'frequently** addressed his ministers on that subject. 

The story of Baijabhatta presupposes that although Rajya¬ 
vardhana was out to fight with ^asahka, who was his mortal enemy 
and in occupation of Kanauj where Rajyasri was still kept in 
prison, he could be tempted to meet his adversary, alone and without 
any weapon. The story is neither rational nor complete, for 
BS-tjabhatta does not even care to mention the nature of allurements, 
which might explain or excuse such an unusual step thken by RSjya- 
vardhana. Dr. R. G. Basak tries to cover this vital defect by assuming 
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I hat neither Harsha nor Bhaijdi knew clearly about the allurement 
rjffered by ^asaiika to Rajya./®^ and Bana had special reason to conceal 
the details. How Bana came to know what was unknown to both 
Harsha and Bhandi, Dr. Basak does not tell us. Nor does he explain 
how Sankara, the commentator of Bana, who flourished centuries 
later/®^ knew the details of the story though they were not recorded 
by Bana. It seems that, in this particular case, contrary to the ordinary 
principle, the accurate knowledge of the details of an event grows 
in proportion to the lapse of time. 

According to Sankara,i®* ^asahka enticed Rajyavardhana, through 
a spy by the offer of his daughter’s hand, and while the unlucky king 
with his retinue was participating in a dinner in his enemy’s camp 
he was killed by the Gauda king in disguise. This story is hardly 
consistent with Baijia’s account that Rajyavardhana was alone and 
defenceless when he was killed in his enemy’s house. Dr. Basak, 
oblivious of this inconsistency, accepts the story as correct and remarks, 
“It is quite plausible, that during a period of truce the offer of 
the hand of his daughter to Rajyavardhana was made by ^asahka, and 
lest Rajyavardhana’s heedless compliance with such an invitation 
sent through a messenger should tarnish the reputation of the king, 
Bana refrained from giving full details of this incident in his book.”^®® 

Bana could not have such a story in view, for it is inconsistent 
with his own account, and there appears to be no valid reason for 
suppressing it. 

The above analysis would show that there are legitimate grounds 
for doubting the accuracy of the story. Dr. D. C. Ganguly 
observed that “there is no warrant for thinking that Bana and Hiuen 
Tsang blaekened the character of Saeahka with accusations knowing 
them to be false.”^®® Unfortunately such instances are not rare. 
References to Siraj-ud-daula, Napoleon and Tipu Sultan by con¬ 
temporary English writers, and the contradictory versions of the 
encounter between Shivaji and Afzal well illustrate the unwillingness 
or incapacity of hostile writers to give impartial account of dreaded 
foes. The last instance perhaps furnishes an apt parallel to the 
^asShka-Rajyavardhana incident. The Maratha and Muslim'^ters 
accuse, respectively, Afzal and Shivaji of treachery. In the present 
instance we have only the version of Kanauj. The Bengali version 
might have painted the scene in an altogether different way. 
For the present we can accept the statement in Harsha’s inscriptions 
that Rajyavardhana gave up his life, in his enemy’s house, where he 
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went for the sake of a promise, or, as Dr. Basak puts it, to keep his word 
of honour. That this enemy was ^asaiika also admits of little 
doubt. Further details of this incident may be revealed some day by 
the discovery of fresh evidence, but until then the modern historians 
might well suspend their judgment and at least refrain from accusing 
tsasaiika of treachery, a charge not brought against him even by the 
brother of the murdered. It may also be emphasised that even 
Buddhist traditions were not unanimous in respect of the treachery of 
^asaiika. For according to the generally accepted int^pretation of 
MMK., Rajyavardhana was murdered, not by ^asahka, but by a king of 
the Nagna caste.^®’ 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that Hiuen Tsang’s emphasis 
upon the fault of the ministers in respect of Rajyavardhana’s death 
becomes very significant when we remember that Rajyavardhana was ' 
a Buddhist and his ministers were most probably orthodox Hindus. 
Hiuen Tsang refers to an attempt on Harsha’s life by the non- 
Buddhists.^®* Who knows that Rajyavardhana’s death was not 
similarly encompassed by his ministers with the help of ^asafika who 
was known to be a great champion of orthodox faith ? This is, of 
course, a mere hypothesis, wliich lacks convincing evidence, but it 
would explain the mysterious vagueness of the contemporary authorities 
and prove that there might be other explanations of Rajyavardhana’s 
death than the treachery of ^asauka.^®* 
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Footnotes 

• R. C. Majumdar, Classical Accounts of India, p. 341. 

» Ibid, pp. 454-55. 

» Ibid, pp. 367, 375. 

« IHQ, XIV. 532-535. 

® Dr. Ganguly inadvertently takes this (Mfigasikh5.vana?) as the temple founded 
by Maharaja Gupta {op. cit. 532). 

• Chavanncs, Religieux Eminents (1-tsing), pp. 82-83. Beal-Z-t/i?, XXXVI. 

’ CCBM. XV. XIX. 

• Foucher, Icon, 62-63. 

• Early History of North India, pp. 137-8, 

“.il y a plus de cinq cents annees” (Chavanncs, op. cit. 83). 

" CCBM. XV. 

For recent discussion on this topic, cf. JBRS, XXXVII, Parts 3-4, pp. 138 IF.; 
XXXVIII, Parts 3-4, 410 ff. ; Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya, Early History of 
North pp, 136-9. S. R. Goyal, ^4 of the Imperial Guptas, pp, 

41 ff. 

Allahabad Pillar Ins. 1. 22 (A. 1). 

The question whether the Guptas ruled in Bengal before Chandragupta has 
been discussed above, pp. 37-8. 
pp. 14-21. 

Hoernle (7/1. XXI. 43). Formerly V, A. Smith also held this view {JRAS. 1897, 
p. 1 ; EHI. 3rd cd., p. 290, f. n. 1). 

Vanga countries (Vangeshu) may mean Vanga (Eastern and Southern Bengal) 
and other parts of Bengal, or different principalities in Vanga. 

MM. Haraprasad bSstri identifies this king with king Chandravarman, one 
of the nine kings of Aryavarta defeated by Samudragupta as mentioned in 
his Allahabad Pillar inscription. He holds that this Chandravarman is the 
same king who is referred to in the Susunia Rock inscription as son of 
Simhavarraan, ruler of Pushkarana, and believes further, on the strength of 
an inscription found at Mandasor, that Pushkarana, where this family of 
kings ruled, is to be located at Pokharan in the Jodhpur State. MM. bastrl’s 
view has been accepted by V. A, Smith and R. D. Bancrji : MM. H. P. Sastri 
(El. XII. 315 ff ; XITI. 133 ; lA. 1913, pp. 217 ff.) ; V. A. Smith (EHI. 4th ed., 
p. 307, f. n. 1) ; R. D. Banerji (El. XIV. 367 ff.). 

Dr. H. C. Rayj^huudhuri holds that Chandra may be one of the “two kings named 
Sada-Chandra and Chandrarnsa mentioned among the post-Andhran kings of 
Naga lineage” in the PurB.nas (PHAI. 4th ed., p. 449), None of these 
proposals, however, is supported by convincing arguments. 

«/He, 1.254-55 ; PHAI. 4th ed.,p. 448. 

*» ASI. 1927-28, pp. 188-89. 

« Cf. also Nos. A. 11-13. 

••It has been suggested that the overlord in question was Vishnugupta, a large 
number of whose coins have been found with the legend ‘Chandraditya’ on 
the reverse (EHBP. 13-14). 
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Gunaighar CP. dated 188 (A. 14). 

The equivalent of the Gupta Year 188 current has been assumed to be 
507-8 A. D. But according to the theory of K. B. Pathak the equivalent would 
be 506-7 a. D. (JHQ. VI. 47). 

^*Cf.IHQ. IX. 784ff. 

2*^ ASI. 1930-34, p. 230 : IHQ, XIX. 275 ; 

JHQ. IX. 784 ff ; 989 IT. ; Vol. X. 154 ff. ; HNI, pp. 224-25.' 

No Gupta records have been found in RfidhS. Gupta coins have been dis¬ 
covered at Kalighat, Hooghly and Jessore (Allan, CCBM. CXKWfJ.JASB. LII. 
148 ff). As will be shown, infra pp.40, 42, Radha was probably administered by 
Vijayasena, a Governor of Vainyagupta, at the beginning of the sixth century 
A. D. 

In the two Damodarpur CPP. (Nos, A. 6-7) of the reign of Kumiiragupta, 
the Governor of Pundravardhana is called simply Uparika, but in A, 8-10 he is 
called Uparika-Maharaja. 

HNI. 233 ff. 

Three of these (A. 20, 21, 18) were edited by F. E. Pargiter in lA, XXXIX 
(1910), pp. 193-216. These are (1) the Grant of Dharmaditya, Year 3 ; 
(2) Second Grant of the same king ; and (3) Grant of Gopachandra, Year 18 (for 
date cf./7iV7. 233). The fourth Grant, the Ghugrahati CP. of Samacha-adevu 
(A. 23) was edited by R. D, Banerji (JASB. N. S. VI. 429), Pargiter (JASB. N. S. 
VII. 476), and Dr. N. K. Bhattasali (£/. XVIIl. 74 ff), Mr. R. D. Banerji hold 
that “all these four grants are forgeries” (JASB. N. S. VI. 429 ff. ; VH. 289 ff. ; 
X.425ff.). Dr. Bloch also regarded the copper-plate of Samachfiradcva as 
spurious (ASJ. 1907-8, p. 256). Pargiter opposed this view (JASB. N. S. VII. 
499; JRAS. 1912 pp. 710 ff.) and their genuineness is no longer doubted by any 
scholar. The fifth copper-plate (A. 22) issued in year 7 of Samacharadeva, 
and found at Kurpala, is yet unpublished. 

Mallasarul CP. of Gopachandra, Year 3. (El. XXIII, 155). The date is 
read as 33 by D. C. Sircar (A. 19). 

3* For gold coins of Samacharadeva, cf. JASB.'fi. S. XIX. Num. Suppl., 54 ff. 
The inference derived from the legends of these coins that SaraS.charadeva was 
a vassal of i^asanka (IC. IV. 225) must be definitely rejected. It rests upon the 
very doubtful reading ‘Sri Narendravinata' on the reverse of the coin described 
by V. A. Smith in/MC. 1.120, pi. XVI, 11. Smith said that the three letters 
following Narendra“looklike v/nam”,but Allan has read the legend as Naren- 
draditya (CCBM 149), and the legend on the reverse of the other type of coins of 
Samacharadeva has been read with certainty by both Smith (op. cit. 122) and 
Allan (op. cit. 150) as Narendraditya. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji, on the other hand, read the legend in both cases as Narendra¬ 
vinata (ASI. 1913-14, p, 260), and held that it cannot be anything else. With all 
due deference to Mr. Banerji’s emphatic assertion, the reading Narendraiitya 
seems to be preferable, and we may reasonably hold that Samacharadeva 
assumed the title Narendraditya in imitation of the Gupta kings. 

But even assuming that the reading ‘Narendravinata'' is correct, its interpreta¬ 
tion as “fully subdued or obedient to Narendra” and the identification of 
T^arendra with l5asS.hka are of extremely doubtful character, to say the least of 

5 
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it. Against the inference based on a scries of doubtfu] data must be placed the 
clear evidence of the inscriptions of Samacharadeva that he v/as an independent 
monarch. 

Vijayasena i.s the Dntaka of the Gunaighar Grant and is described as 
“Mahapratihara Mahapilupati PaTichadhikaren-oparika and Maharaja Srt- 
Mahasamanta" (H. 15-16, IHQ. VI. 55). In the Mallasariil Ins. (A. 19) he is 
called Maharaja, but he uses his own seal. 

** As to the contrary view (/C. VI. 106-7), ct. 1. ii. 33. 11 4-10. 

** lA. 1910. pp. 206 ff. Mr. Pargiter regarded Dharniaditya as earlier thait 
Gopachandra on two grounds viz., fOlheuseof earlier and later forms of y in 
their respective plates ; (//) the additional epithets pm/i/aJ/wwaif/a applied to 
the land-measurer Sivachandra in the plate of the latter. The first should 
never have been put forward as a serious argument, for experience has showti 
that palaeography does not offer a safe basis for comparative chronology within a 
short period of time, say, less than a century. This is clearly demonstrated in the 
present instance by the fact that jn ilie Mallasaml CP. of Gopachandra (A. 19) the 
earliest of the three forms of y noted by Pargiter has been exclusively used, while 
the first plate of Dharmaditya (A. 20) (1.27) shows a distinctly later form of s. 
The addition of epitliets to hivacliandra may no doubt be cogently explained by 
his attainment of seniority in serv ice, but may be due to purely personal predilec¬ 
tions of the writer. It may also be argued that the epithets w'ere done away with 
after i^ivachandra had been sufficiently long in service when his name was t'>o 
well-known to require any testimonial. In any case this cannot be regarded as 
a more cogent argument in support of the priority of Dharmaditya over Gopa¬ 
chandra than the identity of Vijayasena of the Gunaighar and Mallasarul plates 
favouring the opposite view. For if Gopachandra ruled after Dharmaditya we 
have to assume that Vijayasena served as a Governor under Vainyagupta, Dharm¬ 
aditya, Gopachandra and other kings, if any, who might have intervened between 
them. This is certainly not impossible, but less probable than the other view that 
Vijayasena served only two kings, V'ainyagupta and Gopachandra. Although, 
therefore, no certain conclusion is possible, it seems more reasonable to take 
Gopachandra as earlier than Dharmaditya. 

For these coins, cf. IMC. I. 120, 122 (pi. xvi. 11, 13) ; CCBM. CVI-CVII, 154 
(pi. XXIV. 17-19) : JASB. N. S. XIX. Num. Suppl. 58 ff. Ibid. XXI. Nam. 
Siippl. 1 ff. 

Allan has described this unique coin in Numismatic Chronicle. Fifth Serie.s, 
XIV. 235. 

»• JASB. N. S. XIX. Num. Suppl. 60. 

" lA. XIX. 7. 

ClI. in. 95, 102, 107. 

« Aphasd Ins.'l 1. 10-11. ClI. HI. 203,206. 

Probably a part of North Bengal, to the east of the Karatoya river, formed 
part of the kingdom of Karaarupa which had thrown off the yoke of the Guptas 
and became a powerful kingdom about the middle of the sixth century a.d. 
This is proved by the Badganga Rock Inscription (A. 25) which refers to king 
Bhutivarman as having performed a horse-sacrifice. The date of the record 
is 234 (G. E.~553 a.d.). Perhaps the suzerainty of North Bengal was ja. 
bone of contention between the Later Guptas and the kings of Kiamarupa. 
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*® This passage has been difFcrentJy interpreted. The translation quoted here is 
that of Dr. R. G. Basak {HNL, p. 131). 

** Th crucial word Samudrasraya, has also been taken to mean “living on the 
sea-shore" (EL XIV, J20). But Samudra may not refer to the seashore. The 
passage may imply that the Gaudas took refuge in the sea itself, perhaps in an 
island. Of course this can only refer to the defeated army or a part of the po¬ 
pulation. The Gurgi Tns. (£/. xxii, 135) also states that the Lord of Gauda,. 
out of fear, “lies in the watery fort of the sea." 

Deo-Baranark Ins. of JIvitagupta II, 1. 15, ClI. HI. 216, 218. The ins. is 
fragmentary and the interpretation is conjectural. 

Aphsad Stone Ins. of Adityasena, U. 7-8, Cll. HI. 203, 206. 

Originally the scholars held that the Later Guptas ruled in Magadha, and 
Fleet designates them as Guptas of Magadha (C//. III. Introduction, p. 14). 
Dr. H C. Raychaudhuri pointed out that accordingt Deo-Baranark Ins. of 
JIvitagupta H, the Maukhari kings vSarvavarman and Avantivarman held a 
considerable part of Magadha. He, therefore, held that “after the loss of 
Magadha the Later Guptas were apparently confined to ‘Malava’ till Maha- 
senagupta once more pushed his conquests as far as the Lauhitya" (PHAl. 
Fifth ed., p. 606, f. n.). Dr, R. K. Mookerji (Harsha, 60, 67), C. V. Vaidya 
iHht. Med. Hindu India, 1. 35) and Dr. D. C. Ganguly (JBORS. xix. 
402) definitely locate the Later Gupta dynasty in Malwa. Mr. R. D. Banerji 
controverted these views and tried to re-establish the older view that the Later 
Guptas ruled in Magadha (JBORS. XIV. 254 ff). Mr. Banerji’s views have 
been challenged by Dr. R. K. Mookerji (JBORS. XV. 251 If.) and Dr. H. C. 
Raychaudhuri (JBORS. XV. 651 ff.). No definite conclusion on this point 
seems possible. 

These dates are known from coins, cf. JRAS. 1906, p. 848. According to the 
reading of Mr. Dikshit the dates are respectively 577-78 and 579-80. The 
readings of the dates on coins are obviously conjectural and cannot be relied 
upon (JK. 55-60). 

** This is inferred from the word Jaie (IHQ. XXVI. 244). 

There is an expression Kshm-antar-nnillne which may be taken to mean that the 
father of the two young heroes was dead. But the reference to their fight at 
an early age (prathame vayasi) and absence of royal designation of any of them 
se«ii to indicate that the army of Kamarupa was led by the two princes during 
the life-time of their father, probably when their father was away (ibid. 243). 

“ CII. III. 206. 

HNI. p. 167. 

« IHQ. XXVI. p. 242. 

** This view is fully developed by Dr. D. C. Ganguly (JBORS. XIX. 405 ff. 
IHQ. XII. 461) who even goes so far as to assert that it was the Kalachuri king 
Buddharaja, son of bankaragana (and not Devagupta, as is generally held), 
who defeated and killed Grahavarman, the Maukhari king, and imprisoned 
his queen, Rajyair I at Kanauj. These statements are not, however, supported 
by any reliable evidence and are based on the assumption that the Kalachuris 
were the only rulers of Malava from 595 a.d. to 629 a.d. for which there is 
no proof (cf. PHAI. 5th ed. p, 607, f. n. 3), 
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** See infra , Ch. V. Appendix II. 

*• CII. III. 284. 

According to Dr. D. C. Ganguly, the Deo Baranark Ins. “definitely settles 
that t^asanka was a feudatory of Avanlivarman, and probably for a short period, 
of his son Grahavarman” {IHQ. XII. 457). His fundamental assumption that 
Avantivarman was in possession of Magadha throughout his reign lacks any 
evidence (cf. IC. XI. 124). As noted supra p. 47. the probability is that Maha- 
senagupta must have conquered Magadha, as otherwise he could hardly have 
proceeded up to the Brahmaputra river. 

PHAJ. 5th ed. 608, f.n. 2 ; Allan, CCBM. 1XIV;JASB. LXIII(18^4), 172-73. 
Mr. R. D. Banerji's view that >asanka was the son or nephew of Mahasena- 
gupta (BL 105) has hardly any basis to stand upon. 

*• Watters, II. 109. For the probable existence of Bhadra royal dynasty, cf. IC. 
II. pp. 795-7. 

A 

Both of them record grants of land during the reign of ." asanka. One of these 
Grants was made by his feudatory, the Samanta-Mahara ja Somadatta, who was 
ruling over Dandabhukti and Utkala-desa. The second Grant was made by 
Mahapratlhara Hubhakirti, who also was the Governor of Dandabhukti-desa 
under Basahka. Both the Grants were issued from the adhikarana of TavTra. 
One of the inscriptions contains a date which is probably samvat 230 or 330, 
but the numerical symbol for hundreds, used in this record, has not been met 
with before, and the interpretation is. therefore, doubtful. The date of the 
record, when finally fixed, is likely to throw light on the history of t^asanka, 
” Gan jam CP., EL VI. 143 fF. 

^^JAHRS.X. 7, 10-11. 

This generally accepted view, based on the simultaneous hostile operations 
of Kasai’ika and king of Malava, probably Dcvagtipia, against the Maukharis 
and the Pushyabhutis, has been challenged by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, who has 
reconstructed the whole history of the period on an entirely new basis (IHQ. 
XIT. 461 : XXIfl. 51). But this has been, on very insufficient grounds, summarily 
rejected by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri (PIIAI. 5th ed., pp. 607-8). 

MMK. Ch. 53, p. 634. MMK (J). V. 715. INI. p. 49. 

HC. Tr. 173. There is no conclusive evidence that Kanauj was the capital of 
L* the Maukharis, but it seems to be the most reasonable assumption on the basis 
! of evidence at present available to us (cf. TK. 32-36). 

Tr. 173. 

Ibid. 174-76. 

** Ibid. 178. 

**« IHQ, XXIII. 51. 

175. 

A 

’OThe text was first edited by T. Ganapati ibastri and subsequently by 
Mr. Jayasw^al in IHI. 

IHI. 50. The number of verses refers to MMK (J); the corresponding verses 
in MMK. are or. pp. 634-5, 

The interpretation of Dr. R. G, Basak summed up in the following passage 
seems quite as reasonable as that of Mr, Jayaswal : 

“The author here means to say that Harsha defeated Soma (c'asanka)_who 
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was forced to remain confined within his own kingdom, and prevented him from 
moving further towards the west; and Harsha himself, not being honoured with 
welcome in these eastern frontier countries relumed leisurely to his own king¬ 
dom with the satisfaction that he had achieved victory... .There is little doubt 
that as the result of the first camp:iign Harsha could not establish political 
supremacy over Gauda." {HNl, 186). 

Watters, II. 183. 

Beal—172. 

Watters, II. 115. The passage which has been quoted on p. 56, shows that 
l^asanka was in possession of Bodh Ga>»i shortly before 637-8 A. d. 

lA. IX (1880), p. 19. 

Watters, I. 343. Hiuen Tsang’s further statement that after these six years 
of warfare Harsha reigned in peace for thirty years without raising a Weapon 
is contradicted by his own statement about campaigns of Harsha against 
Kofigoda (Beal— Life, 172). 

EL XXIV. 283. 

Watters, II. 115 ; Beal~i?cco«/A, 11. 118,121-22. 

MMK., 635. IHI, 50. 

MMK. also adds “oppression upon Jainism.” 

VJI. IV. 88, 90. Mahadeva-karika quoted by Umesh Chandra Sarma ; 
Kulapafiji by Ramadeva. 

Extermination of Buddhism and expulsion of the Buddhists from a vibara in 
Kusinagara (Watters, II. 43) ; throwing into the Ganges a stone, containing 
footprints of Buddha, in Pataliputra (p. 92); cutting down the Bodhi-trec, 
destroying its roots down to the water, and burning what remained (p. 114) ; 
attempt to remove an image of Buddha and replace it by that of biva (p. 116). 
Watters, I. 343. 

His coins bear the image of Mahadeva on the obverse (Allan, CCBM. pp. 

147-8. The last incident, referred to in footnote 83 above, also corroborates 
^ / 

the view that Sasahka was a ^raiva. 

R. P. Chanda in C/I. 13 ; R. D. Banerji in BI, 110-11 ; EHBP, 25. 

According to the Chachridma (English translation by M. K. Fredunbeg, pp. 72, 
89 ff., 105), the Buddhists of Sind effectively helped the Muslim invaders of the 
country. 

HC. Tr. 173. 

Ibid. 224. 

250. 

ffarsha-charita, edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara, p. 813. 

*= HC. Tr. 178. 

Bea\—Records, I. 210-11. 

** St. Julien’s translation of the above passage, which is more decisive on thiv 
point, runs as follows (lA. 1878, p. 197) : “But by the incapacity of his (Rajya- 
vardhana’s) ministers he has gone and fallen under the sword of his enemy; that 
has been a great disgrace to the realm. It is we who arc to blame.” 

*6 El. IV. 210 ; 1. 67. 

•• GR. 8 ff. 

*^BL 107. 
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^'>EHBR. 17-8. 

•*HNL 175 ff. 

Xri. 46i ff. ; XXIII, 51-5. 

These have been referred to in footnote 83 above. 

HNL 178. But it is said in the Harsha-charita that when Harsha met 
Bhandi, “he enquired the facts of his brother's death, and Bhandi related the 
whole story in full (HC. Tr. 224). 

^*^®Dr, Ganguly places h^ahkara in the 14th century a. d. (IHQ. XII. 462 ; 
XXIII. 53). K. P. Jayaswal gives 1713 a. d. as the date of {^aiikara. 

182. 

183. 

IHQ. XII. 463. 

50. 

Beal—/?ecorf/.v, 1. 220-21. 

'An apt illustration is furnished by the capture of the Roman emperor Valerian by 
the Persian king Shapur in a.d. 260. It is generally held that in th^ course of 
negotiations for peace, “the Persian king expressed his desire for a personal inter¬ 
view ; the emperor agreed ; In fatal confidence he met the Persian king and 
was taken prisoner.” The following comment is made in the Cambridge Ancient 
History (Vol. XII. p. 135) on this episode; “On the fact of the capture our sour¬ 
ces arc ill complete accord, but they disagree in their accounts of the manner 
in which it was effected. While Zosimus represents it as a treacherous breach of 
faith on the part of Shapur, others would place it after a battle with insufficient 
force against the superior strength of the enemy ; others again—and this must 
certainly be false—will have it that Valerian had fled from beleaguered Edessa to 
the Persian King in face of a mutiny of his own starving soldiers,” 
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POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION AFTER SASANKA 
1. Kingdom of Gaada 

! The death of ^asiihka proved to be a political disaster of the 
first magnitude. Not only w'ere the dreams of a far-flung GSuda 
empire rudely shattered, but within a few years his kingdom, 
including the capital city Karnasuvarna, passed into the hands of 
Bhaskaravarman, the hostile king of Kamarupa. The events that 
led to this complete collapse are not known, and only a few facts of 
this obscure period in the history of Bengal may be gleaned from the 
documents at present available to us.^i 
(Hiuen Tsang who travelled in Bengal about 638 a. d., shortly 
after the death of Isasahka, mentions, besides Kajaiigala (territory 
round Rajmahal), four kingdoms in Bengal proper, viz., Punlra- 
vardhana, Karnasuvarna, Samatata, and Tamralipti.^ The first two 
undoubtedly denote the two component parts of Sasaiika’s kingdom 
viz.. North Bengal and northern parts of Western Bengal including 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Murshidabad, and Nadia districts. Hiuen 
Tsang refers to the capital of each of the kingdoms mentioned by 
him, but does not say anything of their kings and gives no indication 
of their political status. The silence has led some scholars to think 
that they were included within the empires of Harshavardhana.^ But 
this assumption is not supported either by the general tenor of Hiuen 
Tsang’s description or by any facts known so far. 

It is obvious from Hiuen Tsang’s account that Isasanka’s death 
loosened the bonds which united North and West Bengal, and these 
formed separate kingdoms in 638 a.d. Within a few years both 
these kingdoms were conquered by Bhaskaravarman. The fact that 
Bhaskaravarman made a grant from the victorious camp at Karna¬ 
suvarna (A. 27)^ shows that he even succeeded in seizing the capital 
city of ^asahka.J) 

This may mso be indirectly concluded from some incidents 
referred to in the Lif^ of Hiuen Tsang. It is recorded there that 
some time about 642 a.d., Bhaskaravarman proceeded with his 
army of elephants, 20,000 in number, to meet Harsha at Kajahgala 
near Rajmahal, and his 30,000 ships passed along the Ganges to til© 
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same destination.^ This evidently implies an effective suzerainty of 
the king of Kamarupa over the former dominions of ^aaaiikaA 
It is interesting to note that, according to the Life of Hiuen Tsang, 
at the time of this meeting Harsha himself had just returned 
from his victorious campaign in Koiigoda,® the kingdom of the 
^ailodbhavas who formerly acknowledged the suzerainty of Sasafika, 
Now Hiuen Tsarg’s account, as preserved in his Records, does 
nor refer to Puivjravardhana and Kan.iasuvarna as subject to 
Bhaskaravarman, and as regards Kohgoda, it even goes so far as to 
say that its soldiers “rule by foreg. the neighbouring provinces, so 
that no one can resist them.”® (^It would thus appear that the 
dominions of isasauka in and outside Bengal proper were conquered 
respectively by Bhaskaravarman and Harsha some time between 
638 and 642 a.d.') The only exception was (Magadha j which 
evidently passed into the hands of one Purnavarman, described as 
last of the race of Askrkaraja, at the time when Hiuen Tsang visited 
it about 637-38 a.dJ But in or about 641 a.d. it was conquered 
by Harshavardhana.® i Kajafigala also was presumably conquered 
by Harsha. 

.^Thus the available evidences seem to indicate that the death of 
Sasaiika was followed by a disruption of his vast dominions and 
its component parts formed separate independent States.^* This gave 
the required opportunity® to his life-long enemies, Bhaskaravarman 
and Harshavardhana, who conquered, respectively, his former 
dominions in and outside Bengal. 

^ f The political disintegration of the Gawla empire after the death 
oi '^asahka seems to be,referred to in that curious Buddhist work 
Arya^man^usrt-miilakalpa mentioned above. The relevant passage 
has been translated as Toll ow^ by Jayaswal: 


“After the death of Soma the (^auda political system (Gauda-tantra) was 
reduced to mutual distrust, raised weapons and mutual jealousy—one (king) for 
a week ; another for a month ; then a republican constitution—such will be the 
daily (condition) of the country on tlie bank of the Ganges where houses were 
built on the ruins of monasteries.^ Thereafter Soma's (h'aiahka’s) son 
will last for 8 months 5 (i ?) days."'® 


This English rendering of the relevant passage by Mr. Ja\^aswal 
cannot be regarded as free from doubts, particularly as the reference 
to a republican constitution is based on an emendation of the text. 
But it undoubtedly conveys the general sense of the text. 
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The passage immediately following the above extract in MMK. 
almost undoubtedly refers to a king Jayanaga of Gauda,i^ and 
there is equally little doubt that he is to be identified with the king 
of that name whose coins have been found in Western Bengald'^ 
and w'ho issued a land-grant (A. 32) from the victorious camp of 
Karnasuvarrjia, the capital of ^aaaiikad* 

Although the tradition recorded in MMK. cannot be regarded, 
by itself, as historical, it is corroborated in the present instance by 
known facts. The genera! picture of anarchy, confusion, and 
political disintegration is fully confirmed by the conquests of 
Harsha and Bhaskaravarman, and merely supplies the details of 
a presumption to which they inevitably lead.^ ^he reference to 
Jayanaga is also corroboratedy as noted above, coins and inscrip¬ 
tion of a king named Jayanaga who ruled with Karnasuvan.ia as 
capital.^ 

f^The date of Jayanaga cannot be ascertained with precision, 
but judging from his coins and inscription, he may be placed within 
the period 550-650 A.D.j On the basis of the tradition recorded in 
MMK. ^e may hold that after the anarchy and confusion caused by 
the inva^on of Bhaskaravarman had subsided, and a son of iaasahka 
had vainly tried to re-establish the fortunes of his family, the 
kingdom passed into the hands of Jayanaga.^ ^ He is styled 
Mahdrdjddhiraja and was evidently a ruler of some authority. 
He ruled over Birbhum and Murshidabad districts, but the extent 
of his kingdom or any other detail of his reign is not known to us. J 

(^or more than a century after this the history of Gaui^ is 
objure in the extreme. This period wliich extends roughly from 
650 to 750 A.D. was marked at the beginning by political chaos and 
confusion jn Eastern India caused by the death of Harsha^646 or 
647 A.D.), (the usurpation of his kingdom by his minister,'^ and the 
strange military adventures of the Chinese envoy Wang-hiuen-tse^ 
to which reference will be made later. 

But(the success of the Chinese arms brought into prominenc’ 
a new factor in North Indian politics. The powerful king of Tibet, 
Srong-tsan Gampo, who exercised suzerainty over' Nepal and had 
sent military assistance to the Chinese in their hour of need, is 
credited with extensive conquests in India. There is no reliable^ 
record of his exploits, but he is said to have conquered Assami 
Sspid gradually made himself master of nearly the half of ladia.r^ 
In spite of obvious exaggerations the claims v/ere probably not without 
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some basis. We have definite,^ evidence that (die dynasty of 
BhSskaravarman was overthrown^ot long after his death by a 
Mlechchha ruler.^® It is also not improbable that the Khalga kings 
who ruled over parts of Bengal in the seventh century a.d. came 
in the train of the Tibetan invasion,^’ though of this we have no definite 
evidence. Although the Tibetan supremacy was shortlived and 
Indian States threw off the suzerainty of Tibet about 702 a.d.,^® 
the menace of Tibetan invasion probably played an important part in 
Indian politics. 

. Another itnportant political factor was the re-establishment of 
the Later Gupta power in Magadha'; That this province was included 
for a short time in the empire of Harsha admits of no doubt.^® But 
not long after his death it came into the possession of Adityasena. 
He and his three successors ruled over this kingdom in the latter half 
of the seventh and beginning of the eighth century a.d.^® They 
all assumed imperial titles and were evidently very powerful rulers. 
Some scholars hold that Bengal, or at least a large part of it, was 
included in their empire,^^but we have no reliable evidence of any kind 
to ^support this view„^ ^ 

i^We learn fronri an inscription^® 3 Qf Saila dynasty} 

named Jayavardhana that the brother of his grcat-grandfatheridefeated 
the Paunlra king and conquered his dominions.^) According to 
this record the 6aila dynasty had a remarkable history. Their original 
home was in the valley of the Himalayas, but they conquered the 
Gurjara country. Later, they spread to the east and ultimately three 
branches of the family established themselves at KasI, the Vindhya 
region, and Paunlra. It is said that the two chiefs who conquered 
Kasi and Paunlra were brothers, and the son of the former became 
the lord of the Vindhya regions. 

*;,The Paun lra kingdom, conquered by the Sailas, has been identified 
by all scholars with Nortli Bengal, on the ground that this region was 
known as both Punlra and Paundra.®® Unfortunately, no details 
■of the 6aila rule in Bengal ^re known to us. The conquest probably 
took place about 725 A.D.®y 

^he next important event in the history of Bengal is the defeat 
ana death of the king of Gaul a at the hands of Yasovarman, 
(he king of Kanauj, who undertook a military expedition all over 
Northern India to establish his position as Lord Paramount like 
Harshavardhana and Yasodharman. The date of Yasovarman’s 
conquests may be approximately fixed between 725 and 735 a.d^ 
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He evidently regarded the Lord of Gauija as one of his chief 
adversaries and his success against the latter has obtained great 
prominence on account of the title of a famous poetical work Gau(fa- 
yaho (‘Slaying of the King of Gaucja’) by his court-poet Vakpatinija.^s 
Curiously enough, the poem itself, consisting of 1209 verses, refers 
only once (v. 1194), very incidentally, to the slaying of the Gau la 
king, while five verses (vv. 354,* 414-417) refer to the Lord of 
Magadha. The latter fled before Yasovarman in the Vindhya region 
(v. 354), but the other kings who accompanied him immediately 
returned to fight (v. 414). After describing the battle in two verses 
(vv. 415, 416), the poet simply says that Yasovarman, having slain 
the king of the Magadhas, who was fleeing, proceeded to the sea-shore 
(v. 417). 

It has been assumed that the Lord of Gauda and Lord of 
Magadha, mentioned by Vakpati, were one and the same person. 
The assumption has led to a further one, viz., thatGaurla was subject 
to the Later Gupta kings of Magadha. But even if the first assump¬ 
tion be correct, the second does not necessarily follow. The 
emphasis laid on Gauda in the very title of the poem would rather 
lead to the inference that Magadha was subject to the king of Gauda. 
But all these assumptions must be regarded as purely provisional on 
account of the obscurity of the poem Gau^a-vaho which has been 
discussed in detail in Appendix II. 

(Jfasovarman followed up his victory ?gainst Gauda by the 
conquest of Vaiiga. Thus nearly the whole of modern Bengal passed 
into his hands. The nature of his rule is not known to us, but it could 
not have been of long duration. For the promising career of 
Ya^varman was cut short by the disastrous defeat inflicted upon him 
by Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, before the close of the first half 
of ^e eighth century A.D., and probably not long after 736 a.d.^O 

ij^litaditya naturally regarded himself as the overlord of the 
various States which had acknowledged the suzerainty of Yaibvarman. 
Presumably to enforce this claim, he undertook a digvijaya or an 
expedition of conquest.) According to Kalhapa’s account his 
victorious campaign not only led him across the whole of Northern 
India right up to Kalinga, but also over the whole of Southern India 
up to the river Kaveri and the Malaya mountains. To what extent 
Ijhis may be regarded as historically true it is diiTicuit to say. 
^s regards BengaOwith wliich alone we are here concerned, ^lere is 
W direct reference in Kalhana’s account that Lalitaditya invaded. 
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far less conquered, any part of the province^ (But two incidents 
reported by Kalhana lead to the presumption that the kingdom of 
Gauda acknowledged his suzerainty. 

In the first place, wc are told that a troop of elephants from Gaiida- 
mandala joined Lalitaditya,28 and it is only reasonable to conclude 
that the king of Gaucla acknowledged the suzerainty of Lalitaditya and 
sent his elephant troops to help him. Secondly, Kalhana relates 
how the king of Gauda was forced visit Kashmir at the behest of 
Lalitaditya, and was murdered there.The Gauda king had evidently 
some fear about his safety, and to remove it, Lalitaditya swore by an 
image of Vishnu that no violence would be done to his person. In 
spite of this guarantee Lalitaditya caused the Gauda king to be- 
murdered at a place called Trigrami. Here, again, the distant journey 
undertaken by the Gauda king, in spite of misgivings about his own 
safety, can be reasonably explained only on the supposition that he 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Lalitaditya. 

The sequel to the murder of the king of Gauda is interesting enough 
to be recorded here. Kalhana relates how some loyal and faithful 
followers of the Gaud a king took a solemn vow to avenge the foul 
murder, made the long journey from Gauda to Kashmir in the guise 
of pilgrims, and ?ittacked the temple which contained the Vishnu 
image by which Lalitaditya swore the safety of the Gauda king. With 
a full knowledge of certain death, these people entered the temple and 
broke one of the two images found there, unhappily the wrong one. 
In the meantime, soldiers came from the capital and cut all the Gaudas 
to pieces. The Kashmirian poet has paid the highest tribute to the 
loyalty and devotion of these people. “Even the creator,” says he, 
“cannot achieve what the Gaudas did on that occasion,” and “to 
this day the world is filled with the fame of the Gauila heroes.The 
story, romantic though it is, is probably true, for otherwise Kalhana 
would not have reported it, knowing fully how thoroughly it discredits 
his ideal king Lalitaditya. ^ 

Same reliance, however, cannot be placed on (another romantic 
story recorded by Kalhana about JayapIda, the grandson of 
Lalitaditya., But though its historical character may well be 
doubted, brief account of the curious episode may be given for 
what it is worth. 

Jayapida, the grandson of l^alitaditya, set out with a vast army 
for conquering the world, in imitation of his grandfather. But his 
kingdom was usurped, during his absence, by his brother-in-law Jajja,. 
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and he was deserted by his angy. Ultimately he dismissed all his 
soldiers and wandered alone. (An the course of this romantic enter¬ 
prise, he entered the city of Paun Iravardhana which was then 
ruled by a prince called Jayanta, as a subordinate chief to the king 
of Gau'Ia. He married Jayanta’s daughter, defeated the five Gaurla 
chijefs and made his father-in-law their overlord.®^ ) , 

_ j-" 

1 It is difficult to say what amount of truth; if any, there is in 
this story. But the reference to five Gauja kings indicates a state 
of political disintegration which is supported by other evidences. 
It appears very likely that Gau la became the field of struggle for 
supremacy among a number of local chiefs who had asserted their 
independence as there was no central authority to keep them under 
control. 


{Another reference to a foreign conquest of Gauda, about this 
period, occurs in an inscription of Jayadeva II, the Lichchhavi 
king of Nepal; In this record, dated 759 or 748 a.d., the king’s 
father-in-law, Harsha of the Bhagadatta dynasty, is described as the 
lord of Gaurla, U\ra, Kalihga and Kosala.®^ The fact that the 
rulers of Kamarupa claimed descent from Bhagadatta has led to 
the presumption that Harsha was ruler of Kamarupa.®® We must 
remember, however, that the Kara dynasty of Orissa also claimed 


descent from the same family,®^.„,and it is equally probable that 
Harsha belonged to that dynasty. An any case we have no independent 
evidence about the possession of Gauda by any ruler < of either 


Kamarupa or Orissa, and it is difficult to say how far the assumption 


of the title ‘lord of Gauda’ was justified by actual exercise of authority 


in that kingdom. 


n. Kingdom of Vanga 


We have no definite information about the political condition 
of Vaiiga during the reign of ^asanka. But even if it were incorporated 
in liis dominions, it must have again formed an independent State 
shortly after his death, i Hiuen Tsang has referred to the kingdom 
of Samatata, which seems to have included the major part, if not the 
whole, of Vaiiga proper.®y How long the independent kingdom 
established in this region by Gopachandra continued to exist and 
how it ended are unknown to us. (^e learn from Hiuen Tsang that 
a line of Brahmapa kings ruled in Samatata in the first half of the 
/seventh century a.d. But he does not give us any information about 
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it beyond stating that ^ilabhadra, the patriarch of Nalanda, was a 
scion of this royal family."*®^ Reference may be made in this connection 
to a vassal chief named Jyeshthabhadra, mentioned in the Nidhanpur 
copper-plate of Bhaskaravarman. The name-ending -bhadra has 
led some scholars to connect him with Silabhadra and to postulate 
the existence of a Bhadra dynasty ruling in Bengal. ^7 Although there 
is not sufficient evidence in support of this view, it is not an unlikely 
one. This Brahmanical royal dynasty seems to have been overthrown 
by a line of Buddhist kings whose names contained the word khadga 
as an essential element. The history of this dynasty, generally 
referred to as the Khadga dynasty, is known from two copper-plates 
(A, 33-4) found at Ashrafpur, 30 miles north-east of Dacca, and a 
short record (A. 35) inscribed on an image of Sarvani (Durga) found at 
DeulbadI, 14 miles south of Comilla. These disclose tlie names of 
three rulers viz., Khadgodyama, his son Jatakhadga, and the latter’s 
son Devakhadga, They also refer to the queen and the son of the 
last-named king, viz, Prabhavati and Rajaraja, also called Rajaraja- 
bhata. They were all devout Buddhists. 

Khadgodyama is described as nripddhirdja (overlord of kings) 
and seems to have been the founder of the kingdom. The records 
unfortunately do not contain any liistorical information, beyond the 
usual vague praises, about him or his successors. Of the two 
copper-plate grants of Devakha jiga, one is dated in his 13th regnal 
year, and the date of the other is doubtful. Both were issued 
from the royal camp of Karmanta-vaji^Arii, which was probably their 
capital. This city has been identified with modern Badkamta, a 
Police station in the Tippera district, but this identification cannot 
be regarded as certain. 

The date of these kings is also a matter of dispute. Some scholars 
refer them to the 9th century a.d.,®® while others hold that they ruled 
during the latter part of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth 
century. “ Apart from the evidence of palaeography, on which both 
the theories are mainly based, the latter view seems to be supported 
by certain reference in I-tsing’s account of fifty-six Buddhist priests 
of China who visited India and the neighbouring parts during thelatter 
half of the seventh century a.d. One of these priests, Sheng-Chi 
by name, found Rajabhata ruling over Samatata,*^ and this ruler has 
been identified by most scholars with Rajarajabhata of the Khadga 
dynasty. From the same work of I-tsing, we know that a certain 
Buddhist temple situated about 228 miles east of Nalanda®* was 
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originally founded by Sri-Gupta, but the land belonging to it “has 
now reverted to the king of Eastern India, whose name is Deva- 
varma.”^^ This king has been identified by some with Devagupta"^® 
of the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha, and by others with Dcva- 
khadga.'** It must be remembered, however, that the temple in 
question was undoubtedly situated in Bengal. Further, Magadha, 
the home-territory of the Later Guptas, is placed by I-tsing in Mid- 
India^^ and not Eastern India, which is described by him as bounded 
by Tamralipti in the south (and west) and Harikela in the east.^® The 
identification of Devavarma with Devakha^ga, therefore, appears 
to be more reasonable. The Chinese evidence, thus interpreted, leads 
to the conclusion that the Khadga dynasty ruled approximately 
between 650 and 700 a.d. and their kingdom comprised nearly the 
whole of Eastern and Southern Bengal. But these conclusions must 
be regarded as tentative. 

The tribal or dynastic name Khadga is not otherwise known. But 
there was a Khad.ka or Kharka clan, living in the Gurkha District in 
Nepal, who claimed to be Kshatriyas. In 1559 one of its chiefs, Dravya 
Shah, the son of the Raja of Lamjung, seized Gurkha and founded 
the Gurkha Dynasty of Nepal, We can trace the existence of a well- 
known caste called the Khaclgis as early as the 14th century 
A.D.®® Three important persons in the Mallasarul CP (A. 19) bear 
the epithet Khadgi which reminds us of the present Nepalese name 
like Khadga Sham Sher. It has been suggested that the Khacjgis 
probably immigrated into Bengal from Nepal and later acquired 
military power as a consequence of the invasion of Eastern India by 
the Nepalese and Tibetans shortly before, and after the death of„ 
Harsha. Of course this must be regarded purely as a hypothesis until 
more positive evidence is forthcoming.®' 

The Tippera copper-plate grant (A. 36) of Samanta Lokanatha®- 
introduces us to a line of feudatory chiefs ruling in East Bengal in 
the region round Tippera. The founder of the family^ is described 
as a paramount ruler, adhimahdraja. His name is lost, except the 
last two letters -ndtha. His successor ^ivanatha is, fhowever, referred 
to as samanta. Nothing of importance is known of the next two 
rulers after whom came Lokanatha who issued the charter. 

The obscurity and ambiguity of the language used in describing the 
achievements of Lokanttha have led the scholars to interpret them very 
differently. The following is a summary of the important conclu¬ 
sions reached by D. C. Sircar : 
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Lokanatha, Jivadharana and Jayatungavarsha were feudatories 
cf a common suzerain (Paramesvara) who “lost heavily in men in the 
struggle with Jayatuiigavarsha.” Lokanatha, however, achieved 
conspicuous success against that enemy, and for this reason the king 
named Jivadharana gave up fighting (against Lokanatha who appears 
to have been sent against Jivadharana by the Paramesvara) and.... 
offered vishaya or territory to Lokanatha who was in possession of the 
^rlpatla or royal charter (i. e., granted the position of Governor 
of Samatata by the Paramesvara i.e., the common suzerain)’. Accord¬ 
ing to this interpretation Jayatuiigavarsha and Jivadharana were 
two refractory feudatories of the Paramesvara^ the common overlord, 
but Lokanatha was a faithful feudatory who fought on his behalf 
against the other two feudatories.®^ 

According to Dr. Basak who edited the Tippera CP of Lokanatha, 
he himself defeated many times the large armies of Paramesvara or 
the common suzerain sent against him.®^ We do not know anything 
about Jayatuiigavarsha, but possess some information about Jivadha¬ 
rana to which reference will be made later. 

The copper-plate of Lokanatha is dated in words, but unfortunately 
the portion containing the figure for hundreds is lost and the 
e\tant part gives us only the year 44. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar restores 
it as 144, and refers it to Harsha Era which would make it 
equivalent to 750 A.D.®® Dr. R. G. Basak, on the other hand, restores 
the date as 344, and referring it to the Gupta Era obtains the date 
663-64 A.D.®® for Lokanatha. The paleographical evidence, according 
lo Dr. Basak, also refers the inscription to the seventh century a.d. 
If we accept this date, we may reasonably hold the view that Lokanatha 
was a feudatory of the Khadga dynasty, and Jayatuiigavarsha 
was biruda (title) of either Kfia^godyama or Jatakhalga. It may be 
added that according to the copper-plates of th» Khadgas, Jatakhalga 
annihilated his enemies and Devakhadga had under him a number 
of feudal rulers who paid court to him. But whether the Kha lgas 
exercised supremacy over Lokanatha or not, there is no valid reason 
to suppose, as some scholars have done, that both these c|y;nasties 
acknowledged a common suzerain, far less that this suzerain was the 
king of Kamarfipa.®'^ 

Some details about Jivadharana referred to above are known 
from a CP found at Kailan (A. 37), a village south-west of Comilla 
and 13 miles west of the Lalmai Railway station. The Charter was 
issued by ^ridharana “in the eighth year of the sovereignty over 
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Samata^a and many other countries which has been received from the 
grace of the feet of the father”, whose name was Jivadharana and who 
is also called Lord of Samatata. I^ridharana is called Sdniantesvara 
and bears the feudatory title ^prdptapancha-mahd&abda. Reference 
is made to Devaparvata, a Provincial headquarter, which is encircled 
by the river Kshiroda as if by a moat. “This river is probably 
represented by the modern Khira or Khirnai, a dried up river-course 
still traceable as branching off from the Gomati just west of the town 
of Comilia. It flows by the eastern side of the MainSmati hills and 
skirts the southern end of the hills near the Chandimura peak, where 
another branch of the river meets it flowing by the western side of the 
hill. The river thus surrounds the southern end of the Mainamati 
hills, where the ancient hill-fort of Devaparvata seems to have been 
situated, and then runs south-west to fall into the Dakatia river.’^ 
The name of this city and the river is mentioned in the Paschimbhag 
CP of ^richandra of a later date (B. 75). The two Rata kings seem to- 
have nominally acknowledged the suzerainty of some overlord, but 
were, to all iltents and purposes, independent. 

The history of the Khadga dynasty after Rajarajabhatia is not 
known to us. According to the traditions recorded by the Tibetan 
monk T&ranatha, to which detailed reference will be made in the 
next chapter,*® the Chandra dynasty had been ruling in Vahga (and' 
occasionally also over Oawja) as early as the middle of the seventh 
century a.d., and its last two rulers Oovichandra and Lalitachandra 
reigned during the last part of the seventh and the first part of the 
eighth century a.d. It is not improbable that Govichandra 
supplanted the Kha(3gas and re-established the supremacy of his 
dynasty. 

If we may believe in Taranatha’s statement, it was probably 
during the reign of Lalitachandra that Yasovarman invaded Vahga. 
It is, however, equally or perhaps more likely that the king of 
Vahga opposing Yasovarman was a Kha4ga king. But whoever he 
may be, he was, according to Gauda-vaho, no mean enemy, and 
possessed large elephant forces (v. 419). The author of Gau4a-vaha 
pays indirectly a high tribute to the people of Vahga when he 
says that ‘their faces assumed a pale colour while offering obeisance 
to the victor, because they were not accustomed to such an act (v. 420).*' 
This testimony to the people’s bravery and love of freedom was 
perhaps based on the personal knowledge of the author. The 
suzerainty of Yasovarman was probably more nominal than i«al,,andl 

6 
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in any case it was shortlived. There is no evidence to show that 
either of the two other foreign rulers, Lalitaditya or Harsha, who 
probably exercised supremacy over Gaula, had any pretensions of 
suzerainty over Vahga. 

According to Taranatha, the death of Lalitachandra was followed 
by a period of anarchy and confusion. There was no king ruling 
over either Gauda or Vahga, and, as he characteristically puts it, every 
Kshatriya, Grandee, Brahmana, and merchant was a king in his own 
house. 

A contemporary record (B. 2) also describes the political condition 
of Bengal in the middle of the eighth century a.d. as ^matsya-nydya, 
a technical term used in treatises on politics to denote the absence of a 
central ruling authority, resulting in a chaotic state, where every local 
chief assumes royal authority and might alone is right. 

This lamentable state of political disintegration was undoubtedly 
caused by the series of foreign invasions and the successive changes 
of ruling dynasties in Gaurla and Vahga referred to above. They 
shattered the political fabric reared up with so much care by 
Gopachandra, Dharmaditya, Samacharadeva and ^asahka. Bengal 
lapsed into a state of political inanity and the people must have 
suffered untold miseries. But the very grave peril and the extremity 
of the evil brought its own remedy. 
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RELATIONS OF TIBET WITH INDIA 

Some time between 581 and 600 a. d., an obscure chief named 
Srong-Tsan united the scattered hill tribes and founded a powerful 
kingdom in Tibet. He had an army of about 1,00,000 soldiers and 
led a victorious campaign to Central India, a term used by the 
Chinese to designate Bihar and probably also sometimes U. P., as 
distinguished from Eastern India comprising Bengal and Assam. 
The nature and extent of his conquest are not known to us, but 
it lias been suggested that the era known as San and current 
in Bengal and Assam commemorates this forgotten foreign invasion 
of Bengal. The name of the era, San, equivalent to the last part 
of the name of the Tibetan king, and its epoch 593-594 a.d., both 
favour this hypothesis,®* but it goes against the generally accepted 
view that the era originated in the time of Akbar by the conversion 
of Hijra into a solar year.®! 

Srong-Tsan was succwded by his son Srong-Tsan Gampo.®^ 
He was a remarkable figure. According to Bu-ston (II. . 183) he 
brought under his power all the petty chieftains of the borderland, 
and the work of political unification of Tibet, begun by his father, 
was practically completed. AU the kingdoms of the frontier were 
united under his rule. He married a princess of Nepal and also won, 
under military pressure, the hands of the daughter of the Chinese 
emperor. Through the influence of his queens he was converted 
into Buddhism and introduced the religion in his country. The 
grateful posterity regarded him as an incarnation of Bodhisatva 
PadmapSni. He introduced literacy among the people of Tibet by 
-devising Tibetan alphabet on the model of the Indian, invited 
Indian Pauijits to Tibet, and had Buddhist scriptures translated into 
Tibetan. He founded numerous monasteries and castles at Lhasa 
and made that his capital. He also extended the suzerainty of Tibet 
in all directions. 

Srong-Tsan Gampo was a contemporary of the great Indian 
emperor Harshavardhana. The death of Harsha, towards the 
close of 646 or tlie beginning of 647 A.D., was followed by anarchy 
and confusion, and the succession to the imperial throne was 
claimed by one of his ministers, who evidently held sway in Bihar 
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and whose name is given in Chinese texts as Na-fu-ti O-lo-na-shuen, 
the original Indian name being perhaps Arjuna or Arunasva of 
Tirabhukti (Tirhut, North Bihar). According to the story preserved 
in the Chinese annals, this Arjuna attacked a Chinese mission, 
under Wang-Hiuen-Tse, that was sent by the Cliinese Emperor to 
Harsha. For reasons, not explained, Arjuna killed most of the 
members of the mission and plundered their property. Wang- 
Hiuen-Tse fled to Nepal, secured 7,000 soldiers from Nepal and 
1,200 from Tibet, and, returning to Indian plains, disastrously 
defeated and imprisoned Arjuna and took him a captive to China. 
It is said that Wang-Hiuen-Tse stormed the capital city of Arjuna 
and about 580 walled towns in India submitted to him. Even 
Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa, sent supplies to the 
victorious army led by Wang-Hiuen-Tse.®^ The whole episode took 
place during 647 and 648 a.d. in the plains of Bihar, probably to 
the north of the river Ganges and not far from the river Gandaki. 

The story reads more like romance than sober history, and it 
is difficult to say what amount of historical truth there is in it* 
For it is as difficult to accept the story of unprovoked hostility on 
the part of Arjuna as to believe in the utter rout of his army and 
thorough conquest of his country by 8,000 soldiers. 

There is, however, no doubt that the Tibetan king Srong-Tsan 
Gampo was drawn into Indian politics, either in connection with 
the strange episode of Wang-Hiuen-Tse or in pursuance of his father’s 
policy. Whether he actually conquered any part of Indian plains 
is not definitely known, but he is said to have conquered Assam 
and Nepal, and exercised suzerainty over half of Jambudvipa. ^ 
There is hardly any doubt that Nepal was at this time a vassal 
State of Tibet and remained so for nearly two hundred years. 

The reign-period of Srong-Tsan Gampo is not definitely known, 
but there is general agreement among scholars that he died about 
650 A.D.®® He was succeeded by his grandson Ki-li-pa-pu (650-679) 
who proved an extremely capable ruler. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon China in 670 A.D., and conquered Kashgar and the 
neighbouring regions in the North. In the South he is *said to 
have extended his conquests as far as Oentral India,®® but 
unfortunately no localities are specified. 

In 702 Nepal and Central India revolted against Tibet. Nepal 
VKM subdued, and Central India, even if it did not send regular 
n^|e, did not remain free from depredations. For, during tho 
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period 713-41 a.d. an embassy from Central India came to China to 
seek for help against the Tibetans and the Arabs.®® 

Lalitaditya Muktapida, the powerful king of Kashmir, was 
also engaged in hostilities against Tibet and sent an embassy to 
China between 736 and 747 a.d. He represented to the Imperial 
court, that in conjunction with the king of Central India he had 
closed the five roads leading from Tibet to India and obtained 
several victories against the Tibetans.®^ After Lalitaditya the task 
of keeping the Tibetans in check fell upon the Pala kings of Bengal 
and further account of the relations between Tibet and India will 
be given in Chapter V. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF GAUpA-VAHO 

Dr. S.P. Pari'lit, the learned editor of the Gau^a-vaho^ has assumed 
without any discussion that the Lord of Magadha mentioned m 
that poem was identical with the king of Gau(Ja.”® 

This assumption, though supported by Haripala’s commentary 
on Gau4a’vaho^^^ rests only on evidence of a very indirect character. 
The principal argument, of course, is that unless the identity i& 
assumed there remains no justification for the title of the book. 
But the learned editor himself admits that even such an assumption 
does not go very far in supporting or explaining the title. Thus he 
was constrained to remark as follows : 

“But this mention of the Magadha king is made in the most incidental 
manner and with no direct purpose to refer to him as the hero who has given 
the name of the poem.*’^® 

Another argument is supplied by internal evidence. After 
singing Yasovarman’s exploits the poet gives some personal 
accounts. We are told that one evening the poet was requested by 
an assembly of learned people to describe fully the manner itu 
which Yasovarman slew the lord of Magadha (v. 844). In reply 
the poet said, after describing in general terms the greatness of 
Yasovarman in 228 verses, that he would sing next morning the 
Gau4a-vaho, describing the destruction of many (or one) eastern 
kings. Next morning when the poet was going to relate the 
exploits of Yasovarman to the learned assembly, the poets of the 
court talked among themselves about Yasovarman’s virtues and 
his prowess that had accomplished the death (lit. cut the throat) 
of the Gauda king (v. 1194). (This passing reference is the only 
allusion to the death of the Gauda king in the whole poem). The 
poet then began : “Hear the wonderful deeds of Yasovarman.”’ 
But here the poem ends. 

Now it may be argued that as the Gau^a-vaho was sung in 
response to the request to describe how Yasovarman slew the lord 
of Magadha, the king of Magadha was the same as Lord of 
Gau^a. It is, however, not quite inconceivable that the poet, ins 
compliance with the request, proposed to give an account not only 
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of the king of Magadha, but also of the various eastern kings, 
including that of Gauda. It is evident from the abrupt end that 
he actually accomplished neither, and even if he did so, his work 
has not come down to us. This is also the view of the learned 
editor of the Gau^a-vaho.'^ 

On the whole, the union of Gau^a and Magadha under one ruler 
may be a valid presumption but cannot be regarded as a proved 
fact, on the strength of the Gau^a-vaho. Further, it is legitimate 
to infer that even if both Magadha and Gau^a were under the same 
ruler, it was the ruler of Gau<}a who had Magadha under his sway 
rather than vice-versa. For otherwise there is no justification for 
the name Gauf^a-vaho.'”^ 
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Footnotes 

Watters, II. 182-193. Beal— Records, n. 193-204. 

* The fallacy of this view has been pointed out in JBORS. IX. 312ff. z.ndIHQ. 
XV. 122. But Dr. R. G. Basak repeats the same and even improves upon it. 
“The reason,” says he, “for Yuan Chwang not mentioning the name of any 
king ruling in any of the four or five political divisions of Bengal at that period 
may bo sought in the fact that when he visited (in 643 a.d.) these countries and 
also Kamarupa, he found most of them included in Harsha’s own dominion, 
and some in that of B/taskaravarman (Italics is ours),” HNI. 283. It may be 
mentioned in passing that Hiuen Tsang visited Bengal about 638 a.d. and not 
643 A.D. as stated above (Watters, II. 335). Mr. Tripathi has merely 
echoed the old view without any fresh argument (TK. Chs. IV-V; JBORS. 
XVIII. 296 ff). 

8 Baal-Life. 172. 

* This point was emphasised for the first time by Dr. D. C. Ganguly (IHQ. XV. 
122 ff). It should be remembered, however, that the passage of Bhaskara’s 
army and ships can also be explained by the assumption of Hirsha’s suzerainty 
over Bengal. Bhaskara’s conquest of Bengal is assumed on the authority of 
Nidhanpur cp., but it is equally probable that after lisasahka’s death his 
dominions both in Bengal and Orissa were conquered by H arsha. The turmoil 
following the death of Harsha might have enabled Bhiiskaravarman to conquer 
Bengal and pitch his victorious camp at Karnasuvarna. In any case, he must 
have occupied Bengal by 648 a.d. when he is referred to as king of Eastern 
India in Chinese annals in connection with the expedition of Wang-Hiuen-Tse, 
This view has been fully developed in my book Ancient India (p. 258 of the 
5th edition). For other views on the subject, cf. HN'I. 279 ff. It is difficult to 
accept Dr. Basak’s suggestion that Bhaskaravarman never conquered Karna- 
suvarna, but merely pitched his temporary camp there, as an ally of Hirsha 
during the latter’s second campaign {HNI. First Edition pp. 228-9). It would 
have been highly impolitic, to say the least of it, on the part of Bhaskaravarman 
to issue a formal royal edict from a place which belonged not to him but to a 
mighty king like Harsha. Further, as noted above, he is definitely referred to 
as king of Eastern India in the Chinese annals. But Dr. Basak has ch niged 
his views. Ibid, 2nd Ed. 284-5. 

^Baai-Life. 172. 

• Baa\-Records. II. 207. 

^ Ibid. 118. 

® This may be inferred from the following statement by Ma-Twan-Lin ; “In 
the fifteenth year of the Ciiing-Kiwan Period (641 a.d.) biladitya assumed the 
title of king of Mo-kie-tho (Magadha) and sent an ambassador with a letter to 
the emperor” {IA. IX. (1880) 19). 

• It must be emphasised, that apart from conjectures based on pre-conceived 
notions about Harsha’s military exploits, and inferences based on doubtful 
evidences of negative character, the only two positive references to Harsha’s 
conquests in Eastern India are those of Magadha in 641 a.d., and Kohgoda the 
following year (apart from a temporary court held at Kajahgala referred tc 
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supra p. 72). The reasonable presumption, therefore, is that Harsha led 
victorious campaigns in these regions after, and not before, iSabahka’s 
death. 

IHI. 58. The word Ganajya has been emended to ganarajya. 

Nagaraja-sarmhveyo Gauda-raja bhavishyatij 

Ante tasya nxipe tishtham jayddydvarnatadvisauUMMK.p. 636. 

Jayaswal reads ‘Nagaraja’ in place of Nagaraja {MMK (/). V. 750) and takes 
Nagaraja to be the name of the king and regards him as belonging to the 
Bharabiva dynasty {IHI. 51). 

For Jayanaga's coins cf. Allan, CCBM. LXl, CIV., 150-151. The coins bear 
the name Jaya and there is no doubt now that they were issued by Jayanaga 
{EL XVIII. 6). 

•13 Vappaghoshavata Grant {El. XVIII. 60 ff). or Malliya Grant {ABORL XlX. 
81). It records a grant of land situated in Audumbarika-vwAoya which has 
been identified with Audambar Pargana mentioned in Ain-i-Akbari. It com¬ 
prised the greater part of Birbhum and a part of the Murshidabad district 
{EL XIX. 286-87). Sdmanta Narayanabhadra was the ruler of this vishaya 
at the time of the grant. 

■1* Dr. R. G. Basak writes : “The Manjusrl-mulakalpa makes Jayanaga almost 
a successor of basaiika but in our opinion, he and his son (stated to have 
reigned for a few months only) preceded basaiika as kings of Karnasuvarna” 
{HNL 166).' Dr. Basak gives no reason, and in the absence of more reliable 
evidence or cogent arguments to the contrary, it is better to accept the tradition 
recorded in MMK. Dr. Basak refers to a Son of Jayanaga, but MMK. refers to 
the son of basahka, and not of Jayanaga, as having ruled for eight months and 
five days. It is just possible that J aya-naga ruled after the death of babahka and 
before the conquest of Karnasuvarna by Bhaskaravarman. 

Levi-Nepal. II. 174. HCIP. III. 86. 

^^HCIP. m. 141. 

” EHBR. 24. It must be noted, however, that important persons with the title 
Khadgi are mentioned m Mallasarul Ins. (6lh cent, a.d.) {El. XXIII. 159). 

“ L6vi-Ae;ja/. II. 174-75. 

See footnote 8 above. 

** The history of Adityasena and his successors, Dsvagupta, Vishnugupta and 
Jxvitagupta II is known from six inscriptions {CIL III. Nos. 42-46 and 
Vaidyanatha Temple Ins. at Deoghar {Cll. III. p. 213 f. n.). All the four 
kings bear imperial titles viz., Param^bhattdraka ssii Mahardjadhirdja. All 
their records have been found in Bihar. No. 46 was issued from the 
Jayaskandhdvdra of Gomatikottaka and Fleet suggests that it was on the 
bank of the river Gomati. This is, however, by no mettns certain. The only 
other evidence of their rule outside Bihar is furnished by the Vaidyanatha 
Temple Ins. of which no facsimile is published, and which was written in 
Alaithila character {JASB. LII. 190-91). It says that Adityasena, having arrived 
from the Choja city, performed three Asvamedha and other sacrifices. Dr. H. 
C. Raychaudhuri thinks that these Later Gupta kings are referred to as Lords 
of the whole of 0ttar&-patha {sakal-ottarSpatha-natha) {PHAI. 4th ed., 
pp.516-17). No 43 gives the date 66 for Adityasena, which, referred to Harsha 
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Era, would be equivalent to 672 a.d. Adityasena and his three successors- 
may be placed approximately between 650 and 725 a.d. 

Dr. R. G. Basak thinks that ‘Bengal, specially the Southern RadhS and Vahga*' 
probably formed parts of Adityasena’s dominions as he extended his 
conquests towards the shores of the ocean (HNI. 151). He evidently relies o» 
the statement in the Vaidyanatha Temple Ins. that Adityasena conquered the 
whole earth upto the shore of the four oceans. But such praises are too 
conventional to be regarded seriously. Nor can we infer the supremacy oT 
the Later Guptas in Bengal from the very hypothetical proposition that they 
were Lords of UttarSpatha (see foot note 20 above.) 

” Ragholi CP. {EL IX. 41). 

Cf. Belava CP. 1. 27. IB. 20. But Jain Bhagavail Sutra refers to Pundra. 
country at the foot of the Vindhyas (HCIP. II, 463). 

•* DHNI. 1. 276. HCIP. Ill, 146-7. 

*• Gauda-vaho, edited by t^ahkar Pandurang Pandit (Bombay, 1887). 

®*The conquest of Magadha is perhaps to be credited to the Haila rulers 
of Northern Bengal. As noted above, two other branches of this family ruled 
in Vindhya region and Benares, and this circumstance must have helped the 
baila ruler of Bengal to wrest the supremacy of Magadha, probably from 
Jivitagupta II, the last known ruler of the Later Guptas, who reigned in the 
first half of the eighth century a.d. 

For different views, cf. Gauda-yaho, 2nd ed., pp. cclvi ff. 

•* RT. IV. 148. Dr. H. C. Ray states that Lalitaditya “reached the Gauda land*’^^ 
{DHNI. I. 277). This is, however, by no means certain though very probable* 
In any case RT. does not refer to Lalitaditya’s march to Gauda. 

**RT. IV. 323-30. 

"o RT. IV. 332, 335. 

” RT. IV. 402-468. 

** Pasupati Ins. dated year 159. This year is usually referred to the Harsha Era 
(HNI. 342), but Jayaswal refers this and other dates in Nepalese records to a 
new era starting in 595 a.d. (JBORS. XXII. 164 ff, 184). But most probably 
the year 159 corresponds to a.d. 736. (cf. JAS. vol. 1, No. 1,1959, p. 49). 
GR. 17-18 ; DHNI. 1. 241 ; Ldvi-TVepc/. 11. 171. Harsha is usually identffied 
with king Harsha mentioned in Tejpur cp. of Vanamala {JASB. IX. Part il^ 
766 ; Kdm. ^s. 54). 

•* Cf. Chaurasi Grant of i^ivakara {JBORS. 1928, p. 304). Some scholars^ 
while holding Harsha to be a king of the Kara dynasty, believes him also to be 
a descendant of BhSskaravarman {IHQ. XIV. 841). It may be incidentally 
mentioned that another line of kings, claiming descent from Bhagadatta 
and bearing imperial titles, ruled in the North-West Fronti^ of^lndia, in 
the tract up the Gilgit river in the sixth century A.D. {Bharatiya Vidya 
No, 6, June, 1945, Bombay, p. Ill ff.) 

•• It is diflScult to ascertain the boundaries of Samatata which must have varied 
at different ages. The district of Tippera was definitely included in it 
(see supra p. 8). The account of Hiuen Tsang, however, shows that Samatata 
was an extensive kingdom in his days. “This country,” says he, “which was 
on the sea side and was low and moist, was more than 3^000 // in circuit'** 
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(Watters, II. 187). From Samatata the “pilgrim journeyed west for over 900- 
li to Tamralipti.” (Jbid. 189). From these indications the kingdom of 
Samatata in the 7th century a.d. may be reasonably regarded as having com¬ 
prised the area bounded by the old course of the lower Brahmaputra river in 
the north, Chittagong Hills in the east, and the Bay of Bengal on the south. 
The western boundary was perhaps formed by a branch of the old Ganges 
(Padma) corresponding to modem Gorai and Madhumati rivers. Cunningham 
held that Samatata denoted the delta of the Ganges and its chief city 
occupied the site of modern Jessore. Fergusson and Watters identified it res¬ 
pectively with Dacca and Faridpur districts. (Watters, II. 188), 

” Watters, II. 109. 

IC. II. 795-97. As mentioned in foot note 13 above, a vassal chief Napayana- 
bhadra is mentioned in the Ins. of Jayanaga. 

EL XVII. 351 ; JASB. N. S. X. 87. 

*• BI. ^3 ; MASB. I. No. 6. pp. 85ff. 

JASB. N. S. XIX. 378 ; JASB. N. S. X. 86 ; HNI. 253-4. 

BQdJ-Life. XL—XLI ; Chavannes, Religiewc Eminents {I-tsing), p. 128, f.n.^. 
JASB. N. S. XIX. 378 ; HNI. 258-9. 

« IHQ. XIV. 534. 

“ Beal-Z-//e. XXXVI—XXXVII ; Chavannes, op. cit., p. 83 ; IHQ. XIV. 534. 
“ Dr. R. G. Basak was presumably led to this view (.HNI. 154, 258) by the- 
mistaken belief that the land granted by the king was situated near Mahabodhi 
temple in Gay&, whereas, as noted above (p.37), it was more than two hundred 
miles further to the east in Bengal. 

*^JASB. N.S. XIX. 378, 

Bodh-Gaya is referred to as situated in Mid-India in connection with the 
biography of Hiuen-Ta’i (Beal-Z.(/e. XXX ; Chavannes, op. cit., p. 35). 

Takakusu-/-/f/n;g^. pp, xxxi. xlvi ; Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 121, 106 ; Beal^. 
Life. XL-XLI. Tamralipti is called the southern district of Eastern India from 
which people went towards Mid-India, showing that it was on the south¬ 
western border of East India. 

** L6vi, S., Le Nepal, I. 254. 

Ibid, p. 228 ; Vol. ii, pp. 304, 352. 

This view was first propounded by the author of this book in The Early History 
of Bengal (published in 1924 by the Uiversity of Dacca), pp. 23-4, For a 
possible Ti^tan invasion before Harsha see Appendix I to this Chapter. 

r— 

El. XV. 301-315. Sdmanta Lokanatha is also mentioned in Kalapur eg (a.38> 
but no details can be learnt owing to the damaged state of the record. 

” IHQ, XXIII. 230 ff. 

For a fuller account cf. HNI. 238 ff. 

•» L4. LXI. 44. 

“> HNI. 240. 

EHBP. 29II; 1C. . 37-45. Dr. D. C, Sircar thinks that the Khadgas wereu 
originally feudatories of the Gauda king but later became semi-independent, 
like the R&tas after Gauda had been temporarily subdued by the kings of 
Kanauj and K&marupa in the second quarter of the seventh century (IHQ... 
XXm, 230). 
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AccordingtoR. G.Basakthelincof feudatory chiefs ending with Lokanatha 
“must have been subject to the lord-paramountcy, either of the East Bengal 
rulers of the Faridpur grants or that of the Later Gupta Dynasty of Magadha 
{HNI^ 238). “But while he places Lokanatha in 663-4 a.d. {HNI, p. 2^10), 
elsewhere in the same book (p. 232) he places the reigns of the three Eastern 
Bengal rulers in the last three quarters of the 6th century a.d. Further, he 
denies that the Later Guptas ever ruled over Gauda (HNI, 167), and it is there¬ 
fore dilRcull to understand how they came to exercise suzerainty over East 
Bengal, lor which assumption there is not the least evidence, direct or indirect 
such as we possess about the rule of the Later Guptas over Gauda. 

For references to Taranatha’s account in this chapter cf. App. II, to Ch. v. 
infra. 

»» L6vi-A^epa/. II. 147, 153-4. 

L6vi’s view has been refuted by K.P. Jayaswal(yj50jR5. XXII. 172). Some 
other views on the origin of Bengali San have been summarised by D. Triveda 
in JIH. XIX. 292 ff. 

' The account of Srong-tsan Gampo (or Srou-btsan-sgam-po) is based on the 
following authorities : 

a. The Chronicles of Ladakh (translated by Francke in Antiquities of 
Tibet, Part ii, pp. 82-84). 

b. A Stuiiy on the Chronicles of Ladakh by Dr. L. Pctcch (published 
as a supplement to IHQ. XV), Ch. v. 

c. t6vi-Nepal. II. 148-152. 

d. Sarat Chandra Das’s account [JASB. L. (1881). Part i, pp. 218-224]. 
(This is somewhat antiquated and should be read in the light of 
Nos. a-c). 

L. A, Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, Ch. iii. 

JA. 9e. Serie, t. xv. (1900), pp. 297 If. It appears that the mission of Wang- 
hiuen-tse was sent to Magadha and presumably the incidents took place there. 
The Clunese form of the name of the Indian king may mean O-lo-na-shun, 
king of Ti-na-fu-ti (p. 300, f.n. 2). The latter may stand for Tirabhukti (North 
Bihar). 

Lbvi-Nepal. II. 148. 

Tibetan historians give various dates for the. birth of Srong-tsan Gampo, 
ranging between 600 and 617 A.D. (JASB. L.21S). According to Dr. Pctech. 
“it is established with certainty that Sr6ng-tsan Gampo was born in 569 a.d. 
and reigned from 620 to 650 a.d.’’ (op. cit., pp. 47-48). Levi (Nepal, II. 173) 
and Thomas (Literary Texts, 49) also place the king’s death at 650, the latter 
assigning him the date 600-650 a.d. Francke notes that the Chinese date for 
the king is 600-650 a.d. (op. cit.). 

t^yi-Nepal. II. 174. I do not know the authority for Sir R, C. Temple’s 
assertion that “at this period Tibetan rule must have spread southwards far into 
Bengal” (lA. 1916, p. 39). 

«• L6\i-Nepal. II. 174-75. 

*Ubld. 175. 

« GV. XXIV, XUI. 

** Cf. commentary on v. 844. 
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■’^GV XLIir. 

GV. XLVIIT. For a summary of the various opinions expressed by scholars 
on t’.iis subject cf. Supplementary Notes (pp. ccxxxix-cclv) by Utgikar in the 
ss::ond edition of Gauda-vaho, published by Bhaudarkar Oriental Research 
Institute (Poona, 1927). 

According to N. B, Utgikar, “the reason for the selection of the name of the 
G iuda king in preference to other kings subjugated by Yasovarman, to form 
the designation of a highly-pitched poem, may possibly have to be sought for in 
the latent ill-will that can historically be proved to have existed between the 
two kingdoms of Kanauj and Gauda before the time of Yasovarman” (2nd ed.,, 
p. cclii). This explanation is, however, hardly convincing. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PALAS 

The rule of the Pala dynasty from about the middle of the 
eighth century a.d. marks a new epoch in the history of Bengal. 
For the first time the historian has the advantage of being able 
to follow, in the main, the fortunes of a single ruling dynasty, the 
order of succession of whose long line of kings is precisely known 
and whose chronology may be fixed with a tolerable degree of 
certainty. The advantage does not forsake him till the end of the 
Hindu period, in spite of occasional political disintegration and the 
rise of local dynasties ruling in various parts of the province. 

The history of the Palas, extending over four centuries, may be 
divided into the following stages : 

I. The Origin and Early History of the Palas. 

II. The Pala Empire. 

III. The Decline and Fall of the Empire. 

IV. Restoration. 

V. The Break-up of the Pala Kingdom. 

VI. Disintegration and Temporary Revival. 

VII. The End of the Pala Rule. 

I. THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE PALAS 

The anarchy and confusion which prevailed in Bengal ^ for more 
than a century led to a natural reaction. The people, who had 
suffered untold miseries for a long period, suddenly developed a 
political wisdom and a spirit of self-sacrifice to which there is no 
recorded parallel in the history of Bengal. They perceived that the 
establishment of a single strong central authority offered the only 
effective remedy against political disintegration within and invasions 
from abroad to which their unhappy land was so long a victim. 
They also realised that such a happy state of things could only be 
brought about by the voluntary surrender of authority to one person 
by the numerous petty chiefs who had been exercising independent 
political authority in different parts of the country. The ideal of 
subordinating individual interests to a national cause was not as 
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common in India in the eighth century a.d. as it was in Europe 
a thousand years later. Our admiration is, therefore, all the greater, 
that without any struggle the independent political chiefs recognised 
the suzerainty of a popular hero named Gopala.^ Thus took place 
a bloodless revolution which both in its spirit arid subsequent results 
reminds us of what happened in Japan about a.d. 1870.] 

Unfortunately this memorable episode in the history of Bengal 
is known to us only in brief outline, and details are altogether 
lacking. The Khalimpur copper-plate,(B. 2) issued in the 32nd year 
Df the reign of Dharmapala, refers to this event in the following 
•couplet: 

mdtsyanydyam=apohitufn prokfitibhir=lak.shmydJi karafn 

grdhital} || 

iri-GopdIa—iti kshitisa-sirasdfii chu^dmanis=tat-suta}}l 

Kielhom translates the above as follows : 

“His son was the crest-jewel of the heads of kings, the glorious Gopala, 
whom the people made take the hand of Fortune, to put an end to the practice 
of fishes.” 

In a footnote to the above, Kielhorn adds : “Gopala was made 
king by the people to put an end to a lawless state of things in 
which everyone was the prey of his neighbour.” He also cites 
authority for his interpretation of the phrase *mdtsya-nydya'} 

Now there is no dispute regarding the general interpretation 
of the above passage, v/z., that Gopala was made king in order to 
put an end to the state of anarchy which prevailed in Bengal. The 
only point that is open to discussion is the agency that made him 
king. According to the couplet referred to above 'Gopala was made 
king by the *prakritis.* The common meaning of the word is 
‘subject,’ and it has consequently been held that Gopala was 
elected king by the general body of people.* Although this view 
lias met with general acceptance, it is open to doubt whether the 
passage refers to anything like a regular election by the general 
mass of people, and, if so, whether this was at all practicable in 
^ those days and in sudi abnormal times. It would, perhaps, be 
snore reasonable to hold that the choice was originally made by the 
leading chiefs, and was subsequently endbrsed and acclaimed by the 
people. This may well be regard^ as tantamount to an 'election 
|»y the people* referred tq the Khalimpur copper-plate. 
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It has been suggested on the other hand that *prakritV should! 
be taken as a technical term meaning principal officers, and that 
Gopala was placed on the throne by the principal officers of the 
State.® This view is supported by an instance recorded in the 
Rajataraiiginl, viz.^ the election of Jalauka as king by a group of 
seven officials called ‘prakritis.* It must be remembered, however, 
that such election is possible, and even very probable, only when 
there is a strong and stable government exercising authority over 
the whole kingdom. In the absence of such a central government, 
we can hardly think of ministers or a set of permanent officials who 
could offer the throne to a nominee of their own. If we presume, 
as we must, that a central political authority exercising any sort of 
control over the whole of Gauda or Vaiiga had ceased to function 
(for a long period, and the country was divided into a large number 
of independent principalities, we can scarcely think of a group of 
officials (presumably of one of these States) placing somebody on the 
throne of Bengal," or a considerable portion of the province. 

On the whole, therefore, we are justified in holding the view 
that GopSla was called to the throne by the voice of the people, 
though perharps the selection was originally made by a group of 
leaders or independent ruling chiefs. 

Although this remarkable episode has not been referred to in 
Indian literature, and its very memory has now vanished from 
Bengal, it was a living tradition among the people even so late as. 
the sixteenth century a.d. This is proved by the curious story 
recorded by the Tibetan historian Lama Taranatha.* ; 

Unfortunately we possess very meagre information about the* 
life and reign of Gopala. His father Vapyata and grandfather 
Dayitavishpu are referred to in very general terms in the official 
records, and there is nothing to indicate that they were ruling 
chiefs. Vapyai;a is called ‘destructor of foes,* but this does not 
imply anything more than that he was, perhaps, a military chief.* 

In a commentary to Ashtasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd composed by 
Haribhadra, during the reign of Dhannapala, he is described as 
RdjabhaiiddUvafn^a-patUa.^ Mm. HaraprasSd ^astri identified*** this 
Dharmapala with the son of Gop&la and concluded that Dharmap&la 
belonged “to the family of a military officer of solne king.**’ Others 
have taken R&jabha^ as a personal name, and identified him 
with the king of the same name ruling in Samata^awhen Sheng-chi 
came to India towards the close of the seventh e^tury aj>.* This 
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R£jabhat;a may be identified with the heir apparent of Devakhalga 
named in official records of the dynasty as Rajaraja and Rajaraja* 
Bha^a.® The passage cited by mm. Haraprasada ^astr! would 
thus lead to the conclusion that the Palas were connected in some 
way with the Khaclgas. The fact that the Kha^^gas were Buddhists, 
like the Palas, and were ruling in Eastern Bengal, shortly before the 
accession of Gopala, undoubtedly strengthens this presumption. 
On the other hand, apart from the questionable interpretation of 
Rajabhafa as a personal name, the word ‘patita' creates consider¬ 
able difficulty. There is no warrant for the assumption that it 
means ‘descended by the female line.’^® It is normally used in a 
derogatory sense such as ‘fallen’, ‘outcast’, etc.^ and scarcely ever 
in the sense of ‘being descended from,’ though the latter meaning 
is not altogether unknown.^^^ It should further be noted that there 
is no definite evidence justifying the identification of Dharmapala, 
the patron of Haiibhadra, with the famous Pala king of that name. 

Some scholars have traced a subtle reference to the royal family 
of Dharmapala’s mother in the fifth verse of Khalirapur copper¬ 
plate (Ins. No 2). In this verse DeddadevI, the wife of Gopala 
is compared to the wives of the deities Moon, Agni (Fire), ^iva, 
Kuvera, Indra, and Vishnu.^® In course of the comparison, the 
word *Bhadrdtmajd^ is used immediately after Bhadra, the name 
of Kuvera’s wife. Kielhorn, while translating this verse, took 
*Bhadrdtmajd* as an epithet qualifying Deddadevi, and translated 
it as ‘a daughter of the Bhadra king,* regarding Bhadra aa a 
tribal or family name. Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitreya, on the 
other hand, took *Bhadrdtmajd' as an ordinary adjective Bhadra 
meaning daughter of a gentleman. It must be confessed,"^ however, 
that there is hardly any point in applying such a colourless epithet 
to Bhadra. alone of all the goddesses mentioned in the verse. 
Kielhorn, therefore, may be right in his interpretation, and 
Deddadevi might belong to the royal Bhadra family referred to 
in the last chapter.^® 

It would thus appear that we have hardly any definite information 
regarding the origin of the royal Paia family. Strangely enough, 
unlke other mediaeval record, we do not find any mythical 
pedigree of the dynasty in the P&la inscriptions. In the Kamauli 
Plate of Vaidyadeva (B. 94), who was originally the minister 
of a P&la king, Vigrahap&la Ill is said to have belonged to the solar 
dynasty.^ According to the commentary of Sandhy&kara NandTe 

7 
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Rdmacharita (i. 4), Dharmapala was ‘the light of Samudra's 
race’ ( samudra-kula-dlpa )i. e., descended from the ocean.^® It may 
be noted that both the records belong to the very end of the Pflla 
period, more than three hundred and fifty years after the accession 
of Gopala, and naturally very little weight attaches to the theories 
contained in them about the origin of the dynasty. Besides, the 
membership of the solar or lunar family was commonly claimed for 
most of the royal houses of those days, and there is nothing dis¬ 
tinctive about it. The descent from the samudra or ocean has 
undoubtedly more novelty in it. A distant echo of this may be 
traced in an old Bengali text called Dharma-rmhgala composed 
by Ghanarama.^^ It records that Dharmapala had no son and his 
queen Vallabhadevi was banished to a forest. There she had a 
liaison with the ocean and a son was born to her. This silly story 
gives a wrong name for DharmapSla’s queen, and describes her as 
a devout Vaishnava and devoted to the Brahmapas. 

Taranatha tells us that Gopala was succeeded by a son whom 
Nagaraja Sagarapala, the sovereign of the ocean, begot on his 
younger queen.^’ This is evidently another version of the origin 
of the Palas from samudra or ocean. These stories are too silly to 
be seriously considered,^^ and do not help us in the least in tracing 
the ancestry of the Palas, An attempt has been made to reconcile 
the two different traditions of samudra and surya origin by holding 
that samudra~kula means surya-kula or solar race to which Samudra, 
the son of the mythical king Sagara, belonged.^® 

As to the caste of the Palas the commentary on a verse of 
Rdmacharita \1) distinctly says that Ramapala was born of a 
Kshatriya king. Taranatha tells us that Gopala was begotten on 
a Kshatriya woman by the Tree-God.®® It may be readily believed, 
therefore, that the Palas, like most of the ruling families in 
mediaeval India, were regarded as Kshatriyas. This view is corro¬ 
borated by the matrimonial relations of the Palas with the Rashtira- 
kutas and the Kalachuris. But according to that curious work 
Mahjuirl-mulakalpay which refers to kings only by the fii^t lettor 
of the name, kings, who have been identified with the Palas, are 
said to be of menial caste. Abu-’l-Fazl calls the Palas 
KSyasthas.*® But' the value of the last two evidences is not very 
great, and they need not be seriously considered, 

(Perhaps one of the reasons why no reference to the origin and 
caste of the Palas occurs in their own records is the fact that they 
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'were Buddhists and did not care very much to adopt Brahmanical 
institutions or traditions. The copper-plates of the Palas begin 
with an invocation to Lord Buddha, and many kings of the dynasty 
;are known to have been great patrons of Buddhism. According 
to the Tibetan tradition,®® Gopala founded a Vihara or monastery 
.at Nalanda and established many religious schools. TSranatha, as 
usual, gives a long list of Buddhist teachers who flourished during 
'this reign. Whether Gopala himself first adopted Buddhism, or 
whether he was born in a Buddhist family, it is not possible to 
^determine. But certain it is that the successors of Gopala were all 
ardent followers of Buddhism, and for nearly four hundred years 
•their court proved to be the last stronghold of that dying faith in 
ilndia. For this reason the PSla kings enjoyed an important position 
4n the international Buddhist world, and they maintained intact 
ithe fountain-head of later Buddhism from which streams flowed to 
Tibet in the north and the Indian archipelago in the south-east. 

As in the case of the origin of the family, uncertainty also 
ihangs over the location of the original kingdom of Gopala. The 
inscriptions do not supply any definite information on the point. 
The fact that during the first two hundred years of the Pftla rule, 
Kxjvering the reigns of eight kings, almost all the cop^s^late grants 
•were issued from victorious camps in Magadha, and * all the other 
inscriptions, with only a single exception, belonged to that region, 
maturally led many to conclude that the Palas originally ruled in 
Magadha and subsequently conquered Bengal. But this view can 
4iardly be maintained in the light of positive evidences which,have 
«come to light in recent years. 

In the first place, the Rdmacharita definitely refers to Varendrl 
•as the *JanakabhuJ}* or ancestral home of the Palas. Secondly, the 
<iwalior inscription refers to the adversary of Nagabhata, who can 
ihardly be anybody other than Dharmapala, as Vahgapati. These 
•two evidences make it almost certain that the home and the 
•original kingdom of the Palas must be placed in Bengal. This is 
indirectly supported by the Badal Pillar inscriptioni^ich says that 
cDharmapgla, to begin with, was only the ruler of life east, and 
•gradually spread his dominions in other directions. 

We should, of course, remember that Varendra (also called 
Warendii) denoted the northen, and Vafiga, the eastern and south¬ 
-eastern part of Bengal. The evidences of Rdmacharita and Gwalior 
ansciiption might, therefore, appear to be contradictory, unless we 
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regard Vanga as denoting the whole province of Bengal. Such an 
use of the name Vanga can, however, be justified or explained only 
on the supposition that the Palas were originally the rulers of 
Vaiiga, and the name came to be applied to the rest of the province 
with the growth of their dominions. The conflicting nature of the 
two evidences, therefore, still remains. Perhaps Taranatha’s account 
supplies the best solution of the difficulty, viz., that Gopala was 
born of a Kshatriya family near Punlravardhana, but was subse¬ 
quently elected ruler of Bhahgala undoubtedly a corrupt form of 
Vahgala.®^ This is confirmed by the reference to Dharmapala as 
king of Van gala in a contemporary Rashtrakfifia record, as mentioned 
above (p. 11). 

• But whatever may have been the limits of the original kingdom 
of Gopala,25 it is reasonable to hold that he consolidated his 
authority over the whole of Bengal. In the Monghyr coppcr-plate 
of Devapala (Ins, No. B. 8), Gopala is said to have conquered the 
earth as far as the sea. This, of course, does not mean much. But 
it is difiJcult to believe that his son and successor Dharmapala could 
carry on victorious campaigns up to the Punjab, unless he had 
inherited from his father at least the consolidated kingdom of 
Bengal.* 

From the time of Narayapapala onwards the copper-plate grants 
of the Pala kings begin with a verse which is a eulogy both of 
Buddha and Gopala. Naturally all the epithets are equally appli¬ 
cable to both of them. One of these runs as follows : 

Jitvd yah kdmak-dri-prabhavam-abhibhavafn sdsvatlm- 

prdpa sdntifn 

In the case of Gopala, the passage seems to mean that he 
established peace in his kingdom by having defeated the attacks 
of the oppressors or tyrants, the expression ^kdmakdri meaning 
those who do not acknowledge any control and act wilfully. The 
reference in this case is, of course, to the period of anao^y and 
political disintegration that prevailed before the accession of (ik)p&ia. 
It has been suggested, however, that "kdmakdrV means ‘king of 
KS-marupa, who is an enemy,* Kama, with the pleonastic suffix ka, 
standing for KS-marupa, under the well-known Sanskrit algorism 
that part of a name may be substituted for the full name.** It 
is unreasonable to rule out the interpretation altogether, but it 
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is to be seriously considered whether such an achievement of 
Gopala, as the conquest of Assam, or of Magadha (as noted by 
Taranatha), would not have been more directly stated in the official 
records, if it were a fact. Besides, as we shall see later, Kamarupa 
was conquered in the time of Devapala. 

' On the whole, therefore, it would be safe to conclude that the 
main achievement of Gopala was the establishment of durable peace 
in Bengal by bringing under control the turbulent elements in the 
province. That the reign of Gopala ended in peaceful pursuits and 
not adventurous military expeditions is also hinted at in verse 3 
of the Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala (B.8).®’ • 

The reign-period of Gopala is not definitely known. According 
to Taranatha, lie ruled for forty-five years,®® but this statement 
cannot be accepted without corroboration. According to Mahjusri- 
mUlakaJpa,^^ his reign-period was twenty-seven years. His accession 
to the throne may be placed with a tolerable degree of certainty 
within a decade of 750 a.d., and he probably ceased to rule about 
770 A.D.*“ The fact that he was called to the throne at a critical 
moment shows that he must have been fairly advanced in age, and 
given proof of his prowess and ability. It is not likely, therefore, 
that he ruled for a very long time. According to Manjukrl- 
mulakalpa, he died at the advanced age of eighty. This is hardly 
likely, as we know that his son and grandson ruled respectively for 
at least thirty-two and thirty-five years. 

II. THE PALA EMPIRE 
1 Dharmapdla (c. 770-810 A.D.) 

Gopala was succeeded in c. 770 a.d. by his son Dharmapalai^ who 
was destined to raise the Pala kingdom to the high-water mark of 
glory and power. But before we .describe his life and reign, it is 
necessary to pass in rapid review(the political condition of India 
at the timej 

'^-^n the'" Deccan, the Rashfrakutas had wrested the political 
power from the Chalukyas, and established themselves as the ruling 
dynasty in 753 a.d., i. e., about the time when Gopala ascended the 
throne. Two powerful rulers of this dynasty, Dhruva (c. 780-794) 
and his son Govinda III (c. 794-814), sent strong military expedi¬ 
tions to extend their powers in Northern India, and brilliant, though 
temporary, succc4es attended their efforts.®* 
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(Their chief adversaries in the north were the PratihSrasJ 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to enter into the' 
controversial details about the early history of the dynasty. It 
will suffice to say that' Vatsaraja, an early ruler of this dynasty, and 
one of whose known dates is 783-84 A.D., f^as a powerful king who- 
not only consolidated his power in Malava and Rajputana, but also 
tried to extend his conquests to Eastern India.®’S In particular, he 
defeated the lord of Gaueja. His success was, Isowever, shortlived. 
He was defeated by the Rash^rakuta king Dhruva who completed his 
triumph by defeating the lord of Gauda in the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 

It would thus appear that shortly after his accession to the 
throne, Dharmapala was involved in a tripartite struggle betweea 
the three chief ruling powers of India. It is difficult to follow the 
exact course of this struggle in strict chronological order, as the few 
isolated facts, known to us from the inscriptions of the three 
dynasties, are capable of different interpretations. We can only* 
trace what seems to be the most probable trend of events in the- 
light of all available materials. 

The fight between the Gaudas and the PratihS-ras was the- 
natural consequence of the imperial designs of both these powers* 
Dharmapala inherited a consolidated and powerful kingdom and 
began to expand his dominions towards the west,* where the* 
political situation was admirably suited to his ambition. With the 
passing away of Yafovarman and Lalitaditya, no great power or 
political personality arose in Northern India and for nearly half a 
century it offered a most tempting field to every ambitious political 
adventurer. Dharmapala seized the opportunity and rapidly pushed 
his conquests towards the west. Unluckily for him, Vatsaraja, the 
king of the Pratiharas, also felt the same urge of imperial ambitions^ 
and utilised the same opportunity by pushing his conquest towards- 
the north and cast. In the light of subsequent events, one might 
safely conclude that the possession of the imperial city of Kanaqi* 
was the common objective of both, and the contending parties- 
probably came into clash somewhere in the Doab.®*/ Dha^jpapala 
was defeated in this encounter, and the effect of this reverse migh^ 
have been serious, but for the providential incursion of thc- 
Rashtraku^a king Dhruva who inflicted a disastrous defeat upon. 
Vatsaraja. 

After defeating VatsarSja, Dhruva evidently marched through* 
his dominions right up to the Doab. Here he met Dharmapala®** 
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and defeated him. But this was not evidently a lasting victory 
with any serious consequence to Dharmapala.** Dhruva was too far 
away from his base to follow up his victory, and there were 
probably other causes to induce him to turn back. In any case, he 
shortly returned to the Deccan.®’ 

In spite of his reverses, Dharmapala derived the greatest benefit 
from Dhruva’s campaign. His mighty opponent Vatsaraja was a 
♦fugitive in the trackless desert’, while his (Vatsaraja’s) dominions 
were trampled under feet by the victorious Karna^a army. For some 
time to come Dharmapala had no more fear of opposition from that 
quarter. So he continued his victorious campaign, and, emboldened 
by success, advanced to the furthest limits of Northern Indiall/ 

' The full account of this wonderful military campaign is not 
known,/but a few important details have been preserved in the 
Pala r&ords. According to v. 3 of the Bhagalpur copper-plate of 
Narayanapala (B. 18), Dharmapala acquired the sovereignty of 
Mahodaya (i.e., Kanauj) by having defeated Indraraja®* and other 
enemies, and conferred it upon Chakrayudha. 

That Dharmapala proceeded far beyond Kanauj in the course of 
his military campaigns is proved by v. 7 of the Monghyr copper¬ 
plate (B 8). ■ It tells us that in the course of the victorious campaigns 
of Dharmapala, his attendants performed religious rites at Kedara, 
Gokarna, the confluence of the Ganges and the sea and various 
other holy places. Kedara is undoubtedly the famous place of 
pilgrimage on the Himalayas in Gharwal, and although Gokarna 
cannot be definitely identified,®* the verse leaves no doubt that 
‘Dharmapala practically overran the greater part of Northern 
India.* 

*In the light of the above facts, we can understand the 
full significance of verse 12 of the Khalimpur copper-plate of 
Dharmapala (B. 2).** It describes how Dharmapala installed the 
king of Kanyakubja in the presence of the chiefs of Bhoja, Matsya, 
Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, and Kira, who 
uttered acclamations of approval) bowing down, respectfully with 
their diadems trembling, yfhere can be hardly any doubt that the 
king of Kanyakubja referred to in this passage was Chakrayudha. 
(It would appear that at-the conclusion of his victorious campaign^ 
iJharmapala held an imperial assembly or Durbar at Kanauj whose 
sovereignty he ^d acquired by his own prowess^} The Durbar was 
attended by the‘Vassal chiefs napied above, who all witnessed the 
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installations of Chakrayudhu by Dharmapala as his vassal chief 
of Kanauj. 

^This famous scene represents the culmination of Dharmapala's 
triumph, and testifies to the formal assumption by him of the 
:position of suzerain of Northern India which he had earned by 
Kiefeating various kings. ‘The categorical statement that the chiefs 
Of various States assembled in Kanauj, and bowed their heads in 
approval of the coronation ceremony held by the command of 
Dharmapala, leaves no doubt that they all acknowledged his 
suzerainty, though it is conceivable that some of them might have 
offered homage and submission even though they were not actually 
defeated in battle. *It would indeed be fantastic to suppose that 
although they were all independent chiefs, in no way subordinate 
to Dharmapala, they had come all the way to Kanauj only to 
approve of the settlement of political affairs in that city ‘by way 
of diplomatic gesture.”*^* The expression *prm)£itvpari7)atai}C hardly 
leaves any doubt about their status vis a vis Dharmapala. 

* Fortunately, we have got an independent positive evidence in 
support of the view that Dharmapala held the position of a suzerain 
in North India./ In the Udayasundarl-katha^ a champu-kdvya 
composed in the first-half of the eleventh century a.d. by So^dhala, 
a Gujarati poet, king Dharmapala is referred to as Uttardpatha- 
svdmin or lord of Uttarapatha.*^ This Dharmapala can only refer 
to the Pala emperor of the name. The expression Pancha~Gau4a is 
also possibly reminiscent of the Gau(Ja empire of Dharmapala.*® 

An idea of the extent of Dharmapala’s empire may be obtained 
if we can definitely locate the States mentioned in v. 12 of the 
Khalimpur copper-plate. Among them the kingdoms of GandhS.ra, 
Madra, and Kuru are well-known, and were situated respectively in 
the western, central, and eastern Punjab, while Kira corresponds 
to the Kangra district in the north-eastern part of the same 
province.** Matsya corresponds to modern Alwar State with parts 
of Jaipur and Bharatpur, while Avanti is certainly modern Mdwa. 
Bhoja, Yadu, and Yavana countries cannot be located with cetl|tinty. 
The last-named probably refers to an Arab principality, either in 
the Indus Valley or the North-Western Frontier Province. The 
Yadus or Yadavas ruled over the kingdom of Simhapura in the 
Punjab,** but other regions like Mathura and Dvaraka are also 
tra<EtionaIly associated with them, and it cannot be exactly 
ascertained which section of the Yadavas accepted the suzerainty 
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of Dharmapala. In view, however, of the fact that the list includes 
several other States in the Punjab, the Yadu principality of 
Siiiihapura is probably meant. As regards the Bhojas they are an 
ancient people, and the kingdom of Bhojakata, mentioned in 
Vakataka copper-plates, includes at least a part of Berar, if not the 
whole of it.** Thus on the whole, it may be safely concluded that 
Dharmapala exercised his imperial sway over the Punjab, Eastern 
Rajputana, Malwa and Berar, and this was the result of the 
victorious military campaigns which carried him as far as Kedara 
in the western Himalayas, and in the course of which he defeated 
Indraraja and other kings. 

^ It must be borne in mind, however, that the empire of 
Dharmapala was not like that of the Mauryas or Guptas, or even 
of the later Pratiharas. The vassal States were not annexed to 
the central dominions of emperor, and their rulers were left 
undisturbed so long as they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
emperor, and rendered such homage and military assistance as 
might have been fixed by usage or treaties." So we cannot regard 
the Punjab, Eastern Rajputana, Malwa, and Berar as integral parts 
of a consolidated dominion under the direct rule of the emperor. 
•"This is clearly indicated in verse 8 of the Monghyr copper-plate of 
Devapala (B. 8), and is in consonance with the available evidences 
in our possession.- 

The kingdom of Kanauj, roughly corresponding to modern U.P., 
evidently stood on a different footing. Dharmapala not only 
conquered it but drove its ruler away, and placed his own nominee 
on its throne. He had the coronation of this nominee, and probably 
also his own imperial coronation, celebrated at Kanauj in the 
presence of a large number of vassal chiefs. It was thus perhaps 
regarded as a ceremonial capital of the empire. Although he did 
not definitely annex the kingdom of Kanauj to the central kingdom 
comprising Bengal and Bihar, which was ruled by him in person, 
he left it in charge of his protege Chakrayudha, who owed his 
position entirely to the emperor, and whose status was thus very 
inferior to that of the other vassal chiefs. 

eWe can thus easily visualise the structure of the Pala empire 
under Dharmapala. Bengal and Bihar, the nucleus of the empire 
were under the direct rule of Dharmapala, a long stretch of 
territory between the borders of Bihar and the Punjab formed the 
dependency of Kanauj, while a large number of principalities in 
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the Punjab, Eastern Rajputana, Malwa, Berar, and probably also 
Nepal (if we believe the story in Svayambhu Purdna) formed the 
vassal States, enjoying internal autonomy but paying homage and 
obedience. 

.,,/lt seems very likely that Dharmapala completed this imperial 
faBric during the period that intervened between the retirement of 
Dhruya and the re-appearance of his sun Govinda III in the north^ 
As ^thesq two events may be dated approximately at 780 ariS 
800 A.D.^^we may roughly describe the career of Dharmapala 
somewhat as follows ; 

c. 770 A.D. —Accession to the throne of Bengal. 

c. 770-790 A.D.—Conquest of Magadha and a large part of 

U.P., even extending beyond Allahabad. 
Encounter with Vatsaraja and Dhruva 
in the Ganges-Jumna Doab. 

c. 793-800 A.D.— Victorious campaign up to the Indus on 

the West, Himalayas in the North and 
^ even beyond Narbada in the South. 

{ Dharmapala could follow unchecked a career of aggressive 
militarism in the west mainly because of the collapse of the power 
of bis great adversary, the Pratihar a kig g Vatsaraja. According to 
the Rash trakuta r ecords, the latter was forced by Dhruva to leave 
his kingdom and betake himself to the trackless desert.** In other 
words, Vatsaraja took shelter in the heart of Rajputana which was 
a stronghold of the^urjara power and was known after them as 
Gurjaratrabhumi.** IJThe Pratiharas, however, had not given up 
their political ambitions. Vatsar&ja’s son and successor, Naga- 
bha^a II made strenuous efforts to recover the lost grounds) He 
made alliance with the kings of Sindhu, Andhra, Vidarblia and 
Kalin ga. He thus seems to have organised a confederacy of States 
situated on the border of the Pala and Rash^rakuta empires, and 
presumably put himself as their champion against both.** 

|4laving consolidated his position by his successful diplomatic 
policy, Nagabha^a decided to try his strength against his .^pighty 
adversary Dharmapala.He marched against Kanauj where 
Dharmapala had placed his prot6g6 Chakiayudha on the throne. 
Chakrayudha was defeated®* and fled to Dharmapala. A battle 
. between Dharmapala and Nagabhata, with the empire of Northern 
India at stake, was now incvitabl^ That Nagabhata made exten¬ 
sive preparations for this enterpHse and was lofally helped by his 
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feudal or allied chiefs, is known from several epigraphic records. 
The Jodhpur inscription of the Pratihara chief Bauka“ informs us. 
that his father Kakka gained renown by fighting with the Gau las 
at Mudgagiri i. e. Monghyr. Vahukadhavala, probably a feudatory 
chief of the Pratiharas, is said to have defeated a king called Dharma 
(i.e.^ Dharmapala),®* while another feudatory, Isankaragana, claims 
to have conquered the Gau la country and presented it to his over- 
lord.“ As there are reasons to believe that all these chiefs were 
contemporaries of Nagabhata II it may be safely presumed that 
they all took part in the campaign of Nagabhatia against 
Dh^rmapala. 

f it would appear, from the statement about Kakka, that a 
pitted battle was fought at Monghyr. It would mean, therefore,, 
that Nagabha^a had marched into the very heart of Dharmapala’s - 
dominions.^ It is diflScult to explain this weakness or lack of pre¬ 
paration im the part of Dharmapala, and it is not unlikely that 
he was attacked by the king of Tibet about the same time (see 
infra Ch. V. Section II). 

/If we are to trust the Pratihara records, Nagabha^a II must 
hm inflicted a crushing defeat upon Dharmapala. But the Prati¬ 
hara king was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his victory. 
Once more the dream of founding a Pratihara empire was shattered 
by the Rashtraku^as. The triumphant career of Nagabha^a II, 
like that of his father Vatsaraja, was cut short by the invasion of 
the hereditary enemy from the south. 

It is not improbable that in his dire necessity Dharmapala 
invoked the aid of the Rashtraku^a king against the common 
enemy. It is equally likely that the growing power of Nagabha^a 
alarmed Govinda 111 and he advanced to the north of his own 
accord. For we know from the Pratihara records, that Nagabha^a 
made alliance with the States on the border of the Rashtrakuta 
kin^om, and captured the strongholds of Malava. As Malava 
commanded the route between the Rashtraku^a kingdom and 
Northern India^and was probably then subordinate to the former, 
^e Rash^raKuta king might have accepted the challenge so 
defiantly thrown, and advanced to the north to settle his own 
account with the Pratihara ruler. But whatever may be the cause,, 
the effect of the war was decisive. Nagabha^a’s power was 
thoroughly crushed, and Govinda III made a triumphal march right 
across his dominions at least up to the Ganges-Jumna Doab.^** 
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The victorious campaign of Govinda III against Nagabhata II 
saved Dharmapala and Chakrayudha from the grave menace of 
the Pratiharas for some time. But a record of Govinda III, the 
Rashtrakuta king, dated a.d. 805, claims that he had defeated 
Dharmapala of Vaiigala^nd carried away the image of the Goddess 
Tara or the royal banner bearing her image.®® ^^This Rashtrakuta 
victory is, however, referred to in later records in somewhat different 
words, implying that Dharma and Chakrayudha voluntarily 
surrendered to Govinda III.®® 

Indeed, circumstances would even justify the assumption that 
it was a pre-arranged affair, and that this was the price by which 
they purchased the timely intervention of the Rashtrakuta monarch. 
In reality, this submission meant nothing. For, as they anticipated, 
Govinda III soon returned to tl^e Deccan, and Dharmapala was 
left free to re-organise his empire.^ 

There is no reliable evidence m support of the view, generally 
accepted, that Nagabhata, after having defeated Chakrayudha, 
annexed his kingdom and transferred his seat of government to 
Kanauj, which henceforth continued to be the capital of the 
riynasty.®® As a matter of fact, the only known record of Nagabhata, 
dated 815 a.d., was found in Buchkala, in the Jodhpur State, and 
the locality is said to be within his kingdom proper {sva-vishaya).^^ 
j^Taking everything into consideration, the most probable view 
seems to be that Dharmapala’s empire did not suffer any considerable 
diminution during the rest of his life, and the power of the Pratiharas 
was mainly confined to Rajputa^ It is, therfore, r^sonablc to 
suppose that Dharmapala spent hislast days in peace, i|^nd we may 
well accept the statement, made in the Monghyr copper^plate (v. 2) 
of Devapala, that there was no disturbance in the dominions when 
he succeeded his father Dharmapaia^^ 

f Dharmapala fully deserved tli^est after a long reign of stress 
and storm. His career was indeed a remarkable one. He inherited 
a small kingdom from his father, but his prowess and diplomacy, 
aided by good fortune, enabled him to establish a vast empire in 
Northern India. He had to fight many battles, and sometimes 
suffered serious reverses. On more than one occasion his position 
appeared precarious. But his undaunted spirit triumphed over all 
obstacles, and he launched Bengal into a career of imperial glory 
and nailitary renown to which there has -been no parallel before or 
since.y The lure of the imperial city of Kanauj which proved the 
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ruin of ^asaiika's kingdom paved the way for bis grand success^, 
and Bengal’s dream of founding an empire in Northern India was . 
at last fulfilled. We can only dimly realise its profound effect on 
Bengal. The country which only two generations ago was trampled 
under feet by a succession of foreign invaders, and suffered almost 
complete political disintegration, suddenly came to be the mistress 
of the whole of Northern India up to its furthest limits. It was. 
nothing short of miracle, and no wonder that the whole country 
was resounding with the tales of wonderful achievements of its. 
remarkable ruler. The court-poet did not perhaps very much 
exaggerate the state of things when he wrote the following verse 
about Dharmapala : 

“Hearing his praises sung by the cowherds on the borders, by the foresters 
in the forests, by the villagers on the outskirts of villages, by the playing groups 
of children in every courtyard, in every market by the guardians of the weights 
and in pleasure-houses by the parrots in the cages, he always bashfully turns- 
aside and bows down his face.”®* 

Dharmapala assumed full imperial titles Parameivara Parama- 
bha\\draka Mahdrdjddhirdja^ whereas his father is called only 
Mahdrdjddhirdja. That Dharmapala introduced pomp and grandeur 
worthy of the empire he had built up, would be evident from tho 
following description of what looks like an Imperial Durbar held, 
in Pa^aliputra i 

“Now—from his royal camp of victory, pitched at Fat aliputra, where the 
manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path of the Bhagirathi make it 
seem as if a series of mountain-tops had been sunk to build another causeway (for 
Rama’s passage); where, the brightness of daylight being darkened by densely 
packed arrays of rutting elephants, the rainy season (with its masses of black 
clouds) might be taken constantly to prevail; where the firmament is rendered 
grey by the dust, dug up by the hard hoofs of unlimited troops of horses presented 
by many kings of the north ; and where the earth is bending beneath the weight 
of the innumerable foot-soldiers of all the kings of Jambudvipa, assembled to 
render homage to their supreme lord.’’** 

In spite of the obvious exaggeration of the ’ poet, the above 
passage is a fair index of the imperial vision of Bengal towards the- 
dose of the reign of Dharmap&la. 

It is extremely unfortunate that we know so little about the- 
personal history of Dharmap&la, except his political and military' 
achievements. The Khalimpur copper-plate diows that he must have:; 
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reigned for at least thirty-two years. TaranStha’s statement that 
he ruled for sixty-four years cannot be credited in the absence of 
any corroborative evidence. The Monghyr copper-plate informs us 
that he married RannadevT, the daughter of the Rashtrakuta king 
Parabala. The Rashtrakuta king is usually identified with the 
king of that name who was ruling in Central India in 861 a.d., but 
this seems very doubtful.®* It is very likely that Dharmapala's 
father-in-law belonged to the well-known RSshtrakuta family of the 
Deccan,®® but no king of that family with Parabala as name or 
biruda is known to us so far. 

The Khalimpur copper-plate refers to Yuvaraja TribhuvanapSla 
as dutaka of the Grant. Whether he is identical with Devapala^ 
who succeeded Dharmapala, or a different person, is not known to 
us. In the latter case, he was probably the eldest son of DharmapSla 
who either predeceased his father, or was superseded by DevapSla 
under circumstances not known to us. 

Dharmapala had a younger brother named V&kpala. It is 
claimed in a later record that he was a valiant hero and destroyed 
the enemies of his brother. It may be presumed that VakpSla was 
the commander of the royal army. Similarly, we learn from another 
later record that a Brahma^a named Garga was the minister of 
Dharmapala. In this record of his descendant, Garga is given the 
credit of making Dharmapala, the lord of the east, ultimately the 
lord of the other directions too. These credits, claimed on behalf 
of the general and minister of Dharmapala, may, no doubt have 
some foundation, but we must accept them with caution, specially 
as they come from interested parties. 

^According to Tibetan tradition, Dharmapala was a great patron 
of Buddhism. He is said to have founded the famous Vikramasila 
vihdra in Magadha on the top of a hill on the bank of the Ganges. 
It had 114 teachers in different subjects and included a central 
temple, surrounded by 107 others, all enclosed by a boundary 
wall.®® According to Buston,®’ Dharmapala also built a magnificent 
monastery at Odantapuri, but according to Taranatha, ®8 it was 
founded by either Gopala or Devepala. Curiously enough, the 
legend related by Buston about the foundation of Odantapuri 
vihdra by Dharmapala is exactly the same as is told by Taranatha 
about the foundation of a vihdra at Somapuri in Varendra by 
Devapala. Now the recent archaeological excavations «• carried out 
at Paharpur, in Rajshahi district, leave no doubt that its ruins 
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represent the famous Somapura-v/Aora, and the name of the place 
is still preserved in the neighbouring village called Ompur. 
According to the short inscriptions on some clay seals found in 
Paharpur, the Somapura-vzAdm was founded by Dharmapala. 
Taranatha says that Dharmapala founded fifty religious schools.’® 
As already stated above, Dharmapala was the patron of the great 
Buddhist writer Haribhadra.’^ It reflects great credit upon the 
emperor, that amid his pre-occupations with war and politics he 
•could devote his thought and activities to these pious and peaceful 
pursuits. 

'^Although Dharmapala was a Buddhist king, he was not hostile 
to Brahmanical religion in any way. He granted land for the 
worship of a Brahmanical god (Ins. No. B. 2) and followed the hiles 
•of caste laid down in the scriptures (No. B. 8, v. 5)^/rhe appointment 
of a Brahmana Garga as his minister, whose descendants occupied 
the post for several generations 0^o. B. 20), shows that politics was 
not influenced in any way by religion. / 

2. Devapdla (c. 810—850 A.D.) 

'^arameivara Paramabha\\draka MahdrSjddhiraja Devapala, who 
succeeded to the throne about 810 a.d., was fully endowed with the 
prowess and other qualities of his father. The available records 
swm to indicate that Devapala not only maintained the empire 
intact, but even extended its boundarie^ The most interesting of 
these' is the Badal Pillar inscription* (No. B. 20) which contains a 
eulogy of five generations of hereditary Brahmari ministers who 
served under four rulers of the Pala dynasty beginning from 
Dharmapala. Extravagant pretensions are put forward in this 
record on behalf of Darbhapani and his grandson Kedaramisra who 
both served under Devapala. It was Darbhapani’s diplomacy, so 
we are told^ which enabled ’ Devapala to exact tributes from the 
whole of Northern India from the Himalaya to the Vindhya 
mountains, and from the Eastern to the Western seas (v. 5). It 
was again the intelligence of Kedaramisra that enabled Devapala 
to enjoy the sea-girt earth after having exterminated the Utkalas, 
curbed the pride of the Hugas^ and destroyed the haughtiness of 
the Dravi^a and Gurjara lords (v. 13).-^ 

Similar credit is givra to the general of Devapala in the record 
of a descendant of the fomer (Ins. No, B. 18). We are told that on 
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the approach of Devapala’s forces under his brother Jayapala, the 
king of Utkala fled from his capital city, and the king of Pragjyo- 
tisha submitted without any fight (v.6)\Devapala’s own Grant (No.B.8) 
shows that his career of victory led him as far as Kamboja in the 
west and Vindhya mountains in the soutl^ 

To whomsoever might belong the credit of these remarkable 
achievements, they undoubtedly testify to the brilliance of t)eva- 
pala’s reign. Qt appears that he peacefully inherited the vast empire 
of his father and firmly established his authority (Ins. No. B. 8, v. 12). 
But it was soon apparent that he could not long maintain the 
extensive empire left by his father merely by peaceful and dmlomatic 
method^ as his minister Darbhpani claims to have done, (in those 
unsettled times, nothing but a policy of blood and iron could have 
checked the disruptive forces within the empire and aggressive 
designs of ambitious neighbours. So Devapala’s long reign of about 
forty years must have witnessed a series of military campaigns, 
including those against the Pragjyotishas, Utkalas, Hupas, Gurjaras* 
and Dravi'lasJ) 

Pragjyotisha is a well-known name of the Brahmaputra valley* 
and the province or a part of it was also called Kamarupa.’* 
According to Hiuen Tsang, Kamanlpa included the whole of Assam 
valley and extended up to the Karatoya river in the west. 
According to the Bhagalpur copper-plate (No. B. 18), when Jayapala 
set out on a conquering expedition the king of Pragjyotisha lived 
in happiness for a long time by acceding the order (of Jayapala) 
to desist from warlike preparations. (^It is thus evident that the 
king of Assam accepted the suzerainty of Devapala and was left 
unmolested^ This king was probably either Harjara or his father 
Pialambha.’® 

The conquest of Utkala was, however, more thorough. In 
addition to the passage quoted above about the flight of the Utkala 
king from his capital, the Badal Pillar inscription informs us that 
the Utkalas were exterminated. There might have been one or 
more expeditions against Utkala, and the kingdom was thoroughly 
subjugated. Taranatha informs us that Orissa, like Bengal, suffered 
from internal disruption,’* shortly before Gopala was elected king. 
But like the P5.1as in Bengal, the Kara dynasty restored the solidarity 
of the kingdom, ^ubhakara, the third king of this dynasty who 
bore imperial titles, has been identified by S. L4vi with the king of 
Wu-cha who sent an autographed manuscript to the Chinese emperor 
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Te-tsong in 795 a.d. His son ^ivakara also bore imperial titles, and 
ruled in Orissa.'® After him nearly two hundred years elapsed 
before we hear of another Kara king in Orissa who might or 
might not have been descended from the earlier Karas.’'® The Palaa 
probably conquered Utkala during or immediately after the reign of 
^ivakara, and their boast that they had exterminated the Utkalast 
was perhaps not altogether unjustified. 

The Hunas were the nomadic tribe from Central Asia that 
played a dominant r61e in the history of India during the latter half 
of the fifth and the first half of the sixth century a.d. After that 
they had ceased to be a great power, but ruled over one or more 
small principalities. One of these was situated in the seventh 
.century a.d. in Uttarapatha, near the Himalayas.” It was probably 
this principality which was successfully invaded by Devapala.'^® 
Thereafter he proceeded up to Kamboja, which was to the north¬ 
west of the Punjab and immediately to the north of Gandhara. 
The Huna principality and Kamboja were both situated on the 
outskirts of the Pala empire and this sufficiently explains Devapala’s 
hostility with them. These detailed conquests show that Dcvapala 
not only maintained intact the empire he had inherited from his 
father, but also extended its boundaries by the conquest of Assam 
and Orissa on one side, and Kamboja and Huna principalities on 
the other. (The claim that he ruled from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya, and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, was 
perhaps not very far from tnith^ and was in any case a pardonable 
cxag^ation, and not a *mere bombast*.’’* 

Gurjaras mentioned in the Badal Pillar Inscription were 
undoubtedly the Pratiharas, the old enemy of the Palas. We have 
seen above {supra pp. 103, 108) how the crushing defeat inflicted by 
the RSshtrakutas forced the Pratiharas to confine their activities 
within Rajputana^And Dharmapala enjoyed his mighty empire undisr 
turbed by them./ Devapala also appears to have enjoyed a brief 
respite from their^ hostile activities during the first part of his 
rcigi^ For,. as will be shown later, apart from a doubtful 
reference in a Jaina text, there is nothing to prove that Nagabha^ II 


recovered his power and occupied Kanauj, and if he did so, it was 
probably not long before the date of his death (833 a.d.) as given 
in the same text. The records of the Pmtih&ras show that this did 
not revive the old glory of the ftimily. (jfhe reign of NSgabha^’a 
son RSmabhadra was an inglorious on^ and there are indirect 

8 
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iBvidences to show that he suffered severe reverses in the hands of 
his enemies, who even for a time ravaged his own dominions.®® 
(^Ramabhadra‘s son and successor Bhoja, however, infused a new 
energy and strength among the Pratiharas, and seems to have 
recovered some of the territories lost by his father. The Barab and 
Daulatpura copper-plates show that he had occupied Kanauj) and 
xecovered Kalaiijara-mawQ^a/a by 835 A.D., ai^ GurjaratfC his 
■ancestral territories in Rajputana, by 843 a.d.®^ V,®ut, evidently his 
success was shortlived.) For we find Gurjaratra in possession of 
another branch of the Pratihara family in 861 a.d. and Tshoja was 
defeated by the Rashtrakutas some time before 867 a.d.®*/ 

\ It seems to be almost certain that the lord "of GuijaraSu 
whose pride was curbed by Devapala, was no other than Bhoja ly 
According to the Badal Pillar Inscription, this must have occurred 
fairly late in the reign of Devapala, for the credit of this achieve¬ 


ment is taken by Kedaramika, the grandson of his first minister 
Darbhapani. We may, therefore, fix the date of this event between 
840 and 850 a.d.®® Q[t was probably shortly after this that Bhoja 
was defeated by the Rash^rakutias,/ These successive defeats so 
weakened his power, that even Gurjaratra, the territory round 
Jodhpur in Rajpiitana, passed out of his hands. ^.Thus in spite of 
a short period of trouble, Devapala had not much to fear from 
the Pratiharas, and durip^ his long reign that eternal enemy of the 
Pajas was kept in check.®,^-^ 

( Lastly, we come to the Dravidas who were also defeated by 
Devapala. They are usually identified with the Rashtiraku(as, and 
as the Rashtrakutas were, like the Gurjaras, the rivals of the Palas, 
the reference may be to a successful fight with them.®* It would 
then appear that Devapala had to fight with both the hereditary 
enemies for maintaining his empire, and he was evidently more 
successful than lys father. His Rashtrakfita rival was undoubtedly 
Amoghayarsha.®® / 

•CThe term I^ravi^a is, however, usually applied to denote, not 
the Deccan plateau which formed the Rash^raktlta dominion&^iroper, 
but the South Indian peninsula. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
the Dravi^a ruler defeated by Devapala belonged to this region, 
and in that case he was most probably his contemporary Pit? Jya 
king ^ri-Mara 6ri-Vallabha who ruled about 815-862 a.Dj) According 
to the Sinnamanur Plates, this Pan jya king repulsed a hostile 
confederation consisting of the Gafigas, Pallavas, Chojas^ K^gas 
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Magadhas, and others at a place identified with modern Kumbakonam. 
The Magadhas in the above list can only refer to the forces 
of the Pala king who was in occupation of Magadha during 
this period. The conquest of Utkala had brought Devapala into 
-contact with the Kaliugas and there was every inducement on 
his part to enter into a close political association with them, and, 
through them, with the other powers mentioned above. For these 
powers were hostile to the Rashtrakutas, and were repeatedly^ 
defeated by them during the reigns of Dhruva and Govinda III. 
The common enmity to the Rashtrakutas would have cemented the 
alliance, and the southern powers, whose dominions were ruthlessly 
devastated by the Rashtrakutas, would naturally try to gain the 
support of such a powerful ruler as Devapala. 

It appears from the Ve|vikkufli Grant that a Pandya king 
was at one time a member of a similar confederacy of Eastern kings 
which defeated the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I at Venbai.®®“ But 
evidently he had seceded from it and was an object of its attack. 
The Sinnamanur Plates refer to his success against the confederacy 
at Kumbakonam, but it is just possible that there were other 
episodes i^onnection with this campaign which were less favourable 
to him.®J/^ 

It re thus quite likely that the Dravkja king, whose pride was 
curbed by Devapala, was the Pandya ruler ^ri-Mara ^rl-Vallabha. 
Crhe view is strengthened by verse 15 of the Monghyr copper-plate 
(No. B. 8) which describes the empire of Devapala as bounded by the 
Himalayas in the north and Ramesvar Setubandha in the soutl^ 
It is no doubt an exaggeration, but there would be at least some 
basis for this, if we accept the above view. Some military victory 
near Ramesvar in the Papdya kingdom could be easily magnified 
by the court-poet, and would offer some explanation of the statement 
about the extent of his empire ; but it would be very curious indeed 
that such a statement should be made without absolutely any 
basis of fact. Similarly, ^he claim of the Chandella king Vijaya 
that lie reached, in course of his conquest, the extreme south where 
Rama built his bridge, would be equally absurd unless we suppose 
that he did this in company with some powerful king ; and from 
what was been said above,®® this king may be Devaj^l^ It is 
difficult to believe that two court-poets writing in different countries 
at different time should concoct the same baseless story about two 
different kings. The available evidences do not enable us to make 
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any positive statement, but the hypothesis about a victorious 
expedition of Devapaia in the southernmost part of India cannot 
now be ruled out as altogether fantastic. 

(Devapaia ruled for at least 35 years®® and his reign may be 
pl^d between 810 and 850 a.d. Under him the Pala empire 
reached the height of its glory. His suzerainty was acknowledged 
over the whole of Northern India from Assam to the borders of 
Kashmir, and his victorious forces marched from the Indus to the 
upper reaches of the Brahmaputra, and from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas, perhaps even to the southernmost extremity of India. 
His name and fame were known far outside India, and king 
Balaputradeva of the ^ailendra dynasty ruling in Java, Sumatra, 
and Malay Peninsula sent an ambassador to him.^ The object of 
this embassy was to ask for a grant of five villages with which the 
^ailendra king proposed to endow a monastery he had built at 
Nalanda. 7The monastery of Nalanda was in those days the seat 
of international Buddhist culture, and the Pala emperors, as its 
guardians, held a high position in the Buddhist world. Devapaia 
was a great patron of Buddhism and he granted the request of the 
^ailendra king. His interest in the Nalanda monastery and deep 
devotion to the Buddhist faith are also known from the Ghoshrawa 
inscription (B. 10)7 It records that Viradeva, a Brahman a of 
Nagarahara (Jelalabad) and a learned Buddhist priest, received 
ovation from Devapaia and was appointed the head of the Nalanda 
monastery. 

(A general review of the Pala kingdom towards the close of 
Devapala’s reign is given by the Arab traveller and merchant 
Sulaima^ who made several voyages to India and wrote an 
account of it in 851 A.d. The Pala kingdom is referred to as Ruhmi 
(Rahma. according to ArMasudi). (The Pala king is said to be at 
war with his neighbours, the Rashtrakutas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
His troops were more numerous than those of his adversaries) In 
his military campaigns he took 5.0,000 elephants, and ten to fifteen 
thousand men in his army were employed in fulling and tKishing 
cloths.®^ 

Reference has already been made above to the nature of 
Dharmapala’s empire. So far as we can judge from the available 
records, Devapaia, too, does not seem to have exercised any direct 
administrative control over any territory outside Bengal and Bihar. 
In the case'! of the Imperial Guptas and Guijara-Pratiharas, not 
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only inscriptions all over Northern India invoke their name as 
suzerain, but we have also the records of their officers governing 
remote territories like Kathiawar peninsula. No such records of the 
two Pala emperors have yet been discovered beyond the confines 
of the moderu States of Bengal and Bihar. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to assume that so far as the rest of the imperial territories 
were concerned, they were governed by local rulers who acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Palas. This is corroborated by v. 8 of the 
Monghyr copper-plate of Devapala (B. 8).®® 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that reference is 
made to a Pala ruler, Yuvaraja by name, in the Udayasundarl- 
kathd composed^by Soddhala.®^ We learn from this book that a 
famous poet, Abhinanda by name, graced his court.®^ The 
Rdmachafita,^^ composed by this poet Abhinanda, gives more details 
about Yuvaraja who is described as a great conqueror. He had 
the epithet Haravarsha, and was the son of Vikramasila. He is 
also referred to as the ornament of the Pala family (Pdla-kula- 
chandrOt Pdla-kula-pradrpa etc.) founded by Dharmapala {Dharma- 
pdla-kula-kairava-kdnan-endu)^^ 

These epithets leave no doubt that Yuvaraja Haravarsha belonged 
to the Pala family of Bengal. According to the Rdmacharita^ he 
was a powerful king, a statement which is also corroborated by 
the Udayasundari-kathd. The question, therefore, naturally arises 
whether he is to be identified with a known Pala king, or regarded 
as a ruler over some territory outside Bengal and Bihar. It has 
been suggested that Vikramasila, the father of Yuvaraja, was 
another name of Dharmapala who founded the Vikramasila 
monastery, and Haravarsha is identical with Devapala.®’ Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly infers from the epithet Haravarsha that he was connected 
with some Rashtrakutia kingdom. As Parabala, the Rashfrakfit^^ 
king of Central India, was the father of Dharmapftla's queen. Dr. 
Ganguly suggests that Yuvaraja might have ruled over that territory.®* 
None of these conjectures, except perhaps the identity of Dharma< 
pala (or Devapala) and Vikramasila can be supported by positive 
evidence. There are some grounds for the belief that the poet 
Abhinanda was an inhabitant of Bengal, *®_ and in that case 
Yuvaraja Haravarsha may be the well-known Pala king Devapala 
or his son. But if Yuvaraja Haravarsha ruled over any territory 
outside Bengal and Bihar, this will be the only instance where any 
part of the Pala empire was directly administered by the Pala kinga 
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or members of their family. In any case, the history of YuvarSja 
Haravarsha is an interesting episode in the history of thePSlas.. 
All that we can infer about the period of his rule from literary 
evidence, is that he flourised certainly before the eleventh century 
A.D. and probably before the tenth.^®® 

In conclusion, a brief reference may be made to the relation 
between Bengal and Tibet during the reigns of the first three Pala 
kings. The political relation between Tibet and India down to the 
middle of the eighth century a.d. has been discussed above (see 
supra pp, 83-83). In spite of the victories of Lalitaditya, the 
Tibetan chronicles, of a later date, record their great achievements 
in India during the period 755-836 a.d. 

The Tibetan king Khri-srong-lde-btsan (755-97 a.d.), regarded 
as an incarnation of Bodhisatva ManjusrI, was a very powerful 
king. According to the Chronicles of Ladakh^ “he subdued all the 
provinces on the four frontiers” including “China in the east and 
India in the south.”^®^ In a Tibetan text, composed not much later 
than the ninth century a.d., his son Mu-tig Btsan-po (804-815) is said 
to have brought under his sway two or three (parts of) Jambudvipa.^®* 
This somewhat vague statement is supplemented by the following 
details in the same text : 

“In the south the Indian kings there established, the Raja Dharma-dpal and 
Drabu'dpun, both waiting in their lands under order to shut up their armies, 
yielded the Indian kingdom in subjection to Tibet: the wealth of the Indian 
country, gems and all kinds of excellent provisions, they punctually paid. The 
two great kings of India, upper and lower, out of kindness to themselves (or 
in obedience to him), pay honour to commands.^®* 

The king Dharma-dpal in the above passage undoubtedly refers 
to the Pala king Dharmapala. According to Taranatha he reigned 
for 60 years and was probably a contemporary of both the above 
kings. ^®* As regards Drahu-dpun, Dr. Thomas, who edited the text^ 
suggests that it might mean “nephew, or grandson, Drahu,” but 
it does not help us indentifying him. ^ 

The next important king Ral-pa-can (c. 817-c 836 a.d), aSsord- 
ing to the Chronicles of Ladakh, conquered India as far as the 
Gahgasagara. This has been taken to represent the mouth of the 
Ganges.*®^ 

The facts culled above from the Tibetan texts throw interesting 
light upon the political relation between India and Tibet during 
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the first century of Pala rule. How far the Tibetan claims of 
conquest and supremacy in Indian plains may be regarded as 
historical facts, it is difficult to say. For the Indian sources contain: 
no reference to any military campaign from Tibet, far less to the 
exercise of political authority by its king in India proper. WhilcL 
therefore, we must suspend our final judgment about Tibetan 
conquest and supremacy in India until fresh evidence is availably 
we must not ignore the possibility that perhaps the course of events 
in Bengal during 750-850 a.d. was influence by Tibet to a much 
larger extent than we are apt to imagine. 


III. The decline and fall of the Empire 


vThe glory and brillmnce of the Pala empire did not long survive 
the "death of Devapala^ /The rule of his successors^; whose names 
and approximate dates are given below, ^as marked by a steady- 
process df decline and disintegration which reduced the Palas almost 
to an insignificant political power in North India.) 

1. Vigrahapala I 


or 

^urapS,la I 

2. Narayanapala 

3. Rajyapala 

4. Gopala H 

5. Vigrahapala II 


c. 850-854 A.D. 

c. 854-908 A.D. 
c. 908-940 A.D. 
c, 940-960 A.D. 
c. 960-988 A.D. 


Devapala was succeeded by Vigrahapala. There is some dispute 
among scholars regarding the relationship between the two, but 
the most probable view seems to be that Vigrahapala was the 
nephew of Devapala, and not his son (c/. App. iii). According to 
the genealogy preserved in the Grants of Narayanapala and sub¬ 
sequent kings, Dharmapala had a younger brother named Vakpala, 
who was evidently his general and fought his enemies in all direc¬ 
tions. Vakpala’s son Jayapala was the great general of Devapala 
and conquered Orissa and Assam for his royal cousin. Vigrahapala^ 
who ascended the throne after the death of Devap&la, was probably 
the son of this Jayap&la, though some take him to be the son of 
Deyap&la. 

uFor the present, we are absolutely in the dark regarding the 
circumstances which led to this change in the line of successioii,i) 
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It might have T>een due to the absence of any heir of Devapala, 
although this does not appear to be very likely. For the Monghyr 
copper-plate of Devapala (B. 8) shows that he had installed his 
son Rajyapala as Crown-Prince, and that this son was alive in the 
year 33 of his reign, f.e., not more than seven or eight years before 
his death. Of course, Rajyapala might have died during this 
interval, as appears to have been the case with Tribhuvanapala 
mentioned above. On the other hand, we cannot altogether eliminate 
the possibility of an internal dispute regarding succession in which 
the general Jayapala might have placed his own son on the throne 
with the support of his army, (^or the sudden collapse of the Pala 
Empire naturally leads to the presumption of a catastrophe of this 
kind, and the view of an internal disruption is supported by the 
mention of the kingdoms of Ahga, Vahga and Magadha in a 
Rashtrakut-a record dated 866 a.i^ 

Vigrahapala, who inherited the throne and the vast empire of 
Devapala, is described in very vague and general terms as having 
destroyed his enemies. The old Kedaramisra continued as minister. 
But the Badal Pillar Inscription (B. 20) which attributes to his 
diplomacy the great military victories of Devapala, has nothing to 
say of the next king whom it calls Jaurapala. ^urapala was obviously 
another name of Vigrahapala,^*’® and all that the Badal Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion tells us about him is that he attended the sacrificial ceremonies 
performed by his minister, and poured holy water over his own 
head for the welfare of his empire. It offers a strong contrast 
between the warlike Devapala and his successor who was evidently 
of a pacific and religious disposition. Vigrahapala maintained 
this attitude till the last. He abdicated the throne in favour Of 
tiis son Narayanapala and retired to a religious life.^®® He had 
married a princess of the Haihaya family named Lajja.^^® 

Narayanapala also resembled his father rather than his grand¬ 
uncle. He had Kedaramisra’s son Guravamisra as his minister, but 
the Badal Pillar inscription records no glorious military achievement 
to his credit. The Bhagalpur copper-plate grant (B. 18) issued in 
the 17th regnal year of Narayanapala, also refers to his pftfWess 
In only vague and general terms, but does not mention any specific 
conquest. Although he ruled for no less than fifty-four years (B. 19) 
we have not the least evidence of any military victory of Narayana¬ 
pala. All these raise a strong presumption about the weakness of 
these two Pala rulers, and this presumption is fully borne out by 
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external evidences^ particularly the history of the Rashtraku^as and 
the^ratiharas, the two hereditary enemies of the Palas. 

\/As regards the Rashfrakufas,^^^ we learn from the Sirur Inscrip¬ 
tion, dated 866 a.d., that the ruler or rulers of Afiga, Vahga, and 
Magadha paid homage to king Amoghavarsha (c. 814-c. 880 a.d,). 
The internal history of the Rasht;rakut,as makes it highly improbable 
that Amoghavarsha could have undertaken an expedition against 
the P&la ruler before he had defeated the king of Vefigi some time 
about 860 a.d. It is likely that after the conquest of Vefigi, fhe 
Rashtrakuta forces proceeded along the eastern coast and invaded 
the Pala kingdom from the south. It was perhaps of the type of 
the occasional military raids of the Rashtrakutas into Northern 
India, and had no permanent effect. )But it must have considerably 
:weakened the military power and the political prestige of the Palas. 
The conquest of a portion of ^a^ha by th.^^'i\k(^m^JMahdrdjddhi-‘ 
raja Ranastambha(^of Orissa i may also be assigned to the same 
period,ii* and may hot be altogether unconnected with the Rashtra- 
kuja invasion. 

^ These reverses of the Palas in the south probably created a 
favourable opportunity for the Pardhara king Bhojadeva to renew 
his ambitious efforts which were checked by Devapala. The defeat 
inflicted by the Rashtrakuf,as and the pacific disposition of Vigraha- 
pala and his successor Narayauapala must have encouraged Bhoja 
to wrest the empire of Northern India from the Palas.“® His 
enterprise proved successful^ He first turned his attention towards 
the west and destroyed the remnant of the political suzerainty enjoyed 
by the Palas. He then proceeded to the east and subjugated exten¬ 
sive territories both in Bundelkhand and the United Provinces. It 
docs not appear that he had encountered any opposition from the 
Palas until he reached almost the borders of Magadha. But in 
spite of the weakness of the Palas, Bhoja made extensive prepara¬ 
tions against them. 

We learn from the Kahla Plate that Gupambhodhideva, a 
Kalachuri king of Gorakhpur, who obtained some territories from 
Bhojadeva, snatched away the sovereignty of thd Gau^as. This 
K^hojadeva is undoubtedly the great Pratihara king, who was 
«uccessful in his expedition against the Pala king and probably 
rewar^ the services of his feudatory Kalachuri chief by grant of 
land^ It is also probable that Bhoja obtained the assisstance of the 
Bunous Kalachuri king Kokkalla I of pahala. Kokkalla*s date is not 
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definitely known, but he probably ruled between a.d. 842 and 888.^^ 
He is said to have granted freedom from fear to Bhoja and plunderetf 
the treasuries of various kingdoms including Vaiiga.^^* The two 
events may not be unconnected, and in any case Kokkalla’s rai<t 
against Vanga, if it was really a fact, must have facilitated the 
success of Bhoja, Another chief that probably accompanied Bhoja 
was the Guhilot king Guhila II who is said to have defeated the 
Gau(la king.^” His father Harsharaja joined the campaigns of 
Bhoja in the early part of his reign. It is, therefore, exceedingly 
likely that he accompanied Bhoja in his successful Gaurla expedition- 
and took the credit thereof : for it is difficult to believe that he could’ 
have led an expedition against distant Gauda on his own account. 

VBhoja had thus organised a formidable confederacy against the 
Palas, and it seems he inflicted a crushing defeat upon them.) Being 
secured against any trouble from the Rashtraku^as in theilouth,^^® 
and having laid low the power of the Palas, Bhoja could enjoy in 
peace the extensive empire he had established in Northern India. 
In the west he had conquered Karnal in the Punjab and the 
Kathiawar peninsula, and probably extended his empire up to the 
borders of the Muslim principalities in the Indus Valley. In the 
east the Kalachuris of Gorakhpur as well as the Chandellas of 
Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand) acknowledged his suzerainty, and the 
Palas were humbled to the dust, (^rmed with the resources of this 
vast empire, Bhoja’s son and successor Mahendrapala followed up 
the victory over the Palas with relentless severity^ Six of the 
inscriptions,’^^® found in Patna and Gaya districts, l^e no doubt 
that Magadha was annexed to the Pratihara empire. An inscription 
of Mahendrapala’2® dated in his fifth year, has been found on a 
pillar unearthed during the excavations at Paharpur in Rajshahi 
district, the site of the famous Somapura-vihara of Dharmap&la» 
Another inscription of Mahendrapala has been found at Mahisantosh 
(Dinajpur District, E. Pakistan).’®'’* It is dated in his 15th regnal 
year. These two records prove that even Northern Bengal had 
passed on for a time into the hands of the PratihS-ras. 

(it is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation thia 
phenomenal success of the Pratiharas and the complete collapse of 
the Palas during the latter half of the ninth century A.Dp The 
personality of Bhoja and his success in organising a powerfilfwnfe- 
deracy are no doubt important factors, but able rulers like Devap&la 
might have successfully contended against both. (The failure of the 
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P&la kings undoubtedly demonstrates their personal incapacity and 
want of foresight and diplomacy. But there might have beeri 
other factors at work. We have already hinted at the probability 
of a disputed succession after the death of Devapala. Further, the 
records of Assam and Orissa show that both these neighbouring 
kingdoms, which had been subjugated by Devap&la, had again 
become powerful?; In Assam, king Haijara, one of whose known 
dates is 829-30 a.d./^^ had assumed imperialtitles,^** and the record 
of his son Vanamala describes him as a powerful emperor and 
conqueror in many battles.^’*® In Orissa, the ^ailodbhava dynasty 
re-established its supremacy on the ruins of the Karas, and 
Sainyabhita III Madhavavarman Srinivasa (c. 850 a.d.) established 
the greatness of his family. He and his successor are said to have 
performed Asvamedha, Vajap^ and other sacrifices, in token of 
their political supremacy.^J^^^ 

^The rise to power 'bfihese two dependent principalities might 
hive been either the cause or the effect of the weakness of the 
Pala kings) In the absence of positive evidences we cannot hazard 
any conjecture in favour of the one or the other, but we must keep 
in view the possibility of the reaction of the greatness of these 
powers upon the fortunes of the Palas. 

It has been mentioned above that Vigrahapala I married a 
Haihaya princess. This might have been a move on the part of 
the Palas to win over the friendship of the Kalachuris. \ye know 
that the Rashfiraku^as formed numerous matrimonial alliances^®® with 
the family of the powerful Kalachuri king Kokkalla who had at 
least eighteen sons (and possibly also numerous daughters). It is 
not unlikely that Vigrahapala’s queen was a daughter of Kokkalla 
himself. But, as we know from the case of the R3.sh^rakfi^as, such 
alliances did not always prevent political rivalries leading to active 
hostilities. In the case of the PSlas, we cannot say whether the 
Haihaya alliance was really of any help to them. But it is certain 
that they were able to recover the possession of Northern Bengal 
and Magadha before the reign of NSrayar^pala was over. 

Three inscriptions of NarSya^apala (B. 16, 17, 18) dated in the 
years 7, 9 and 17, and found in Bihar, seem to prove that the king¬ 
dom of Magadha was in his possession at least up to his 17th year 


e. 870 A.D. The dates of the eight inscriptions of Mahendrapala 
found in Bengal aM Bihar range between years 2 and 15 i.e., 
c. 887 to 900 A.D. (jhe Pratfh&ra power must have been consi- 
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-derably weakened shortly after the last-named year.) For sometime 
between 915 and 917 a.d., if not earlier, the'^ Pratihara king 
Mahipala, son of Mahendrapala, was disastrously defeated by the 
Rashtrakutas. His capital was sacked and he fled towards the east, 
hotly pursued by his enemies. This catastrophe indicates the weak¬ 
ness of the Pratiharas, which was perhaps due to internal troublesome 
following the death of Mahendrapala and gave an opportunity to 
the Palas to retrieve their position. In any case, as we find an 
inscription of Narayaiiapala (B. 19) in Bihar dated in the year 54 of 
his reign, we may presume that the Pala king recovered Northern 
Bengal and Bihar about 908 a.d., if not earlier. 

Narayapapala had also probably come into conflict with the 
Rashtraktita king Krishna II who succeeded Amoghavarsha about 
578 A.D., and ruled till 914 a.d. It is said in the Rashtrakuta 
recordsom’ that Krishna II was the ‘preceptor charging the Gamjas 
with the vow of humility,’ and that ‘his command was obeyed by 
Ahga, Kalihga, Vahga and Magadha.’ A petty chief of Velanarwju 
(in Kistna district) named Malla I, who claims to have subdued 
the Vahgas,^m8 Magadhas, and the Gaudas, probably accompanied 
Kyishria II in his expedition. The nature and result of this expedi¬ 
tion arc difficult to determine, but perhaps Kyishpa II had some 
success against the Pala king. It is very likely that the Rash^raku^a 
Tuhga, whose daughter Bhagyadevi was married to Narayapapala’s 
son Raj^apala, is no other than Jagattuhga,im9 Kyishna II. 

In that case we may presume that the marriage alliance had 
brought about, ^t least temporarily, a cessatiop of hostilities.^ , 
Narayapapal^) died about 908 a.d., andj^was succeededi|by his 
sott Rajyapala) who ruled for at least thirty-two years (B. 2^. As 
noted above,‘Rajyapala married Bhagyadevi, the daughter of the 
Rashtrakulia king Tufiga. He is credited in official records with 


works of public utility such ^ excavation of big tanks and construe^ 
lion of lofty temples (B. 40)^ He was succeeded by his son Gopfila hJ) 
who ruled for at least six years.^®® Several records of both these kings 


have been found in Magadha,^®^ and a copper-plate grant, dated in 


the sixth year of Gopala II (B. 30), proves his possession of hfolthern 


Bengal. Another inscription (B. 29) of Gopala II proves his posses' 


^iM of the Tippera District from the very beginning of his reign. 

(Xhe reigns of these two kings and the next one Vigrahapala II 
witnessed great changes in the political condition of India. The 
.Pratiharas, the most dangerous enemy of the Palas,) who had 
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extended their sway even over a part of Bengal^ad suffered serious 
reverses in the hands of the Rashtrakilta king Indra III, who had 
seized their capital Kanauj and sacked the cit^ while the PratihSra 
king MahTpala fled towards the east, hotly puKued by the Rash^ra- 
ku^a forces. This catastrophe happened some time between a.d. 
915 and 918 and though Mahipala recovered his throne after the 
departure of the Rashfiraku^a army from the north and regained 
a part of the old empire, the power and prestige of the PratihSras 
had suffered a severe blow from which they were not likely to 
recover for some time. (There was a truce between the Palas and 
the Rashfirakutas cemenfed by a marriage alliance, y) The worst 
crisis in the history of the Palas seemed to have been lover. 

(jBut unfortunately for the Palas, the downfall of the Pratlharas 
let loose other forces which proved no less disastrous to them. Two 
great powers, the Chandellas and the Kalachuris, tried to establish 
their political supremacy in Northern India, and the Palas had tO' 
bear the brunt of their aggressive imperialisii^ 

Yaiovarman, who laid the foundations of the greatness of the 
ChandeUas, is said to have carried on incessant military campaigns 
all over Northern India, and dominated the whole region from the 
Himalayas to Malwa and from Kashmir to Bengal. Even making 
due allowance for the exaggerations of the court-poets, he must be 
credited with military successes over a wide range of territories. 
In particular, his conquest of the famous fortress of Kalanjara gave 
him a dominant position in the heart of Northern India. According 
to the Chandella records, Yasovarman ‘was a sword to (cut down) 
the Gau Jas as if they were pleasure-creepers,’ and his son Dhahga, 
who ascended the throne some time before 954 a.d. and ruled till 
' at least 1002 a.d., kept in prison the queens of Ra^ha and Anga.^** 
These statements may not be literally true, but we may take it for 
granted that during the reigns of Rajyapala and his two successors, 
Gopala II and Vigrahapala II, Bengal fared badly in the hands of 
Yasovarman and Dha&ga. About the same time the Kalachuri 
rulers also raided various parts of the country. In the Kalachuri 
records we find reference to incursions agMnst Bengal by two success- 
ive Kalachuri kings, Yuvaraja I and son Lakshmaparaja, who- 
probably ruled in the second and third quarters of the tenth' 
century A.D. Yuvaraja is said to have had amorous dalliances with 
the women of Gau^a, KaruS^a, Lftfa, KS^mira and Kalihga.^®® Thia 
is a poetical way of describing military raids in these countries, but it? 
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is difficult to get any idea of their nature and effect. Lakshmauaraja 
is said to have been ‘skilful in breaking (/,e., defeating) Vahgala,*^®* 
which, as we have seen above, refers to Southern and part of 
Eastern Bengal.’As Lakshmanaraja is also known to have conquered 
Odra,’^® it is very probable that he advanced through Orissa to the 
deltaic coast of Bengal, as Rajendra Cho|a did a few years later. 

These foreign raids covering the greater part of the tenth 
^ century may be regarded both as causes and effects of the military 
weakness and political disruption of the Pala kingdom. The 
reference in Kalachuri and Chandella inscriptions to the various 
component parts of the kingdom such as Ahga, RajJha, Gau(l.a, 
and Vangala as separate units may not be without significance. It 
is true that sometimes a kingdom is referred to by the name of a 
particular province within it, but evidences are not altogether 
wanting that in the present instance, the different States named 
above really formed independent or semi-independent principalities. 

The Pala records (B. 40, 50, 66,) definitely state that the 
paternal kingdom of the Palas had been possessed by a usurper 
before the end of the reign of Vigrahapala II. or in any case 
shortly after it. It is generally held that this usurper belonged to 
a line of Kamboja family. For a short record (B. 93) 
engraved on a pillar at Bangarh (Dinajpur District in North 
Bengal) refers to the construction of a laaiva temple by a Gauija 
king of the Kamboja family. Though the date of this record 
cannot be definitely ascertained it may be referred to the middle 
of the tenth century a.d. It was formerly believed that this 
Kamboja rule was the result of a successful invasion of North 
Bengal by the Kambojas, a hill-tribe from the north, west or 
east.^=” But the recently discovered Irda copper-plate grant (A 92) 
puts an altogether different complexion on the whole matter. 

This grant was issued from the capital city called Priyafigu, 
and records grants of land in Danda-bhukti-ma'^^ola of VardhamS-na- 
bhukti by the Paramehara, Paramabhatiidraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja, the 
illustrious Nayapaiadeva in the 13th year of his reign. had 
succeeded his elder broths N&rayauapaia, who was the sou of 
RSjyapaia aud Bhagyadevi. *lfijyapala is given all the three imperial 
titles and is described as the ornament of the Kamboja family. 

Now the queen of the Pala king Rajyapala, as we have seen 
above, was alsq, named Bhagyadevi, and it is, therefore, tempting 
to identify the *kihg Rajyapala of the Irda Plate with the Pala king 
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•of that name. But this assumption is not free from difficulties, and 
there is no general agreement among scholars on this point. If 
Tve identify Rajyapala of the Irda Plate with the Pala king 
Rajyapala, we must hold that there was a partition of the Pala 
Tdngdom after his death between two branches of the PSla family. 
If we do not accept this identification, the most reasonable view 
■would be to hold that Rajyapala, an ambitious and powerful 
'Kamboja chief, perhaps a dignitary or high official under the 
Palas,“® had taken advantage of the weakness of the Pala kingdom 
to set up an independent principality which ultimately comprised 
'Western and Northern Bengal. The theory of a Kamboja invasion 
is not supported by any positive evidence, and appears to be highly 
improbable. 

But whichever of these views we may accept, the main fact 
remains that the Pala kingdom was split up during the second half 
of the tenth century a.d. The kingdom of Ra^ha, mentioned in 
the inscription of Dhaiiga, therefore, probably refers to the kingdom 
of Narayanapala and Nayapala comprising Western and Northern 
Bengal with its capital at Priyafigu. The other kingdom, Anga, 
would naturally refer to the dominions under Gopala II and Vigraha- 
pala II, which probably comprised Ahga and Magadha. 

The discovery of an inscription at Bhaturiya (B. 27) has 
further complicated the problem. It records the foundation of a 
5aiva temple by one Yasodasa, a minister (Tantradhikdrin) of 
king Rajyapala, also called, or known as, RamaparSkrama. This 
king is said to *‘have obtained the possession of a large number 
of elephants, horses and infantrymen (i. e., prisoners to be made 
slaves), as well as land and gold, all belonging to his enemies, as 
a result of his victories over the latter.” “Then follows a long 
list of the countries conquered by the king. The eighth verse states 
that the king’s command “was obeyed by the Mlcchchhas, Ahgas, 
Kalihgas, Vahgas. O^ras, Pag^yas, Karnatas, La^as, Suhmas, 
Ouijaras, Kyitas and Chinas”. The Mlcchchhas probably refer to 
the Muslim Arabs who were in occupation of Kabul, 2^bul and 
Smdh. The Chinas might refer to tl^|» Tibetans, whose rulers, as 
mentioned above (pp. 118—9) claimed to have subdued “China in 
the east and India in the south”. The Kyitas, unless taken as the 
'Scribe's error for Kiratas (primitive peoples living in the eastern 
Ikontier), cannot be located with certainty. But we may 

think of these identifications, the remaining naii^^re well known 
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and would indicate a victorious campaign almost all over India. Bufe 
this can be hardly accepted as a historical fact in view of what iss 
known of the Palas and their contemporary ruling dynasties in India^ 
and specially of the fact that there is no reference to any military 
victory of Rajyapala, not to speak of such glorious digvijaya, in hisi 
own records or those of the later Pala records (B. 40, 50, 66) which, 
describe the achievements of all the previous Palajulers. 

If we scan the list of the peoples conquered by Rajyapala iti 
appears to be somewhat singular that they include Ahgas, Vahgas,. 
and Suhmas, i.e.. Eastern Bihar and Western, Southern and Eastern 
Bengal, which formed the home territories of the Palas. The conclu¬ 
sion therefore seems irresistible that to the writer of the record North 
Bengal alone was regarded as the ancestral territory of Rajyapala or 
the region over which ho actually exercised sovereignty before he 
undertook the victorious all-India campaign. 

This circumstance would favour the identification of king Rajyapala* 
of the Bhaturiya Inscription with that of the Irda Grant (B.92) who^ 
founded the Kamboja ruling family in Gaucja and is given the 
imperial titles. The chief difficulty is caused by the fact that both 
this king and his queen should bear the same names as those of the 
son and daughter-in-law of Narayanapala. This undoubtedly looks 
highly improbable, but an analogous instance is furnished by 
Samudravarman and DattadevI, king and queen of Kamarupa, who 
were almost contemporaries of the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta 
and Empress Dattadevi. 

But apart from all this the long list of conquered peoples might 
have been simply ignored as purely conventional but for a singular 
fact of similar nature concerning the Pala kings of this period. An 
identical verse is found in the Pala records while describing three 
difi'erent kings, viz. Gopala II, son of Rajyapala, Vigrahapala II, son 
of Gopala IT, and Vigr ahapala III, great-grandson of Vigrahapala H 
(B. 30, 40, 50). This verse means that the king’s elephant forces 
wandered in the eastern regions full of water, the Malaya mountains 
in the south, the desert regions in the west and the Hiin§.lay 3 
mountains in the north. When first discovered in connection with 
king Vigrahapala II (verse 11 of B. 40) who is known to have lost 
his ancestral kingdom, the verse was taken to refer to his aimless 
wanderings in all directions in an attempt to seek refuge or secure 
help in various quarters.^*® But now that we know that it refers to 
no less than three kings at least two of whom did not lose theif 
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ancestral kingdom, the above explanation or interpretation must be 
abandoned. The probability is that reference is to the movements of 
the Pala kings, with their forces, in the company of a friendly king 
in the course of his military campaigns. In view of the matrimonial 
alliance of the Pala king Rajyapala with the Rasht^raku^as and the 
victorious campaigns of contemporary Rashtrakuta kings, we may 
well believe that the two successors of Rajyapala, namely Gopala II 
and Vigrahapala II, might have joined them in their various 
campaigns in different parts of India. 

It is not unlikely that the victories of Rajyapala of the Bhaturiya 
Inscription are also of the same kind. Reference has already been 
made above to the claim of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna to have 
subdued GaU'la, Vahga, Ahga, Kalinga, Gafiga and Magadha, and of 
one of his feudatories to some of these victories. It may be that the 
help rendered by the Pala rulers to the Rashtrakuta kings in 
these campaigns has been eulogised in a similar way. Moreover, it 
is not unlikely that the Rajyapala of Bhaturiya Ins. was a general or 
feudatory of Kamboja origin who accompanied a Rashtrakiita (or 
Chandella or Kalachuri) ruler and ultimately carved out a princi¬ 
pality in Gauda as a result of his victory, more or less in the same 
way as enabled a Karnata chief of the Sena family to have establish¬ 
ed a kingdom in Bengal, and another, named Nanya, an independent 
principality in Mithila. These are all at present mere hypotheses or 
suggestions, but they must be kept in view in order to assess properly 
the values or bearing of future discoveries on the whole problem of 
reconstructing the history of this period. 

The Palas also lost control over East and South Bengal, and we 
have definite evidence of the existence of several independent king¬ 
doms in this region. The earliest is a kingdom with its capital at 
Devaparvata, mentioned above, as the capital of the Rata kings (p 81). 
the history of whi6h is known from a single coppereplate Grant 
(B. 73). The first two verses mention how one Viradeva obtained 
kingship {f^umUvaratva) and extirpated his enemies. His son and 
successor Anandadeva is referred to as Parama-Saugata and Mahd- 
rdjddhirdja. His son and successor, Bhavadeva, ’ is also called 
Parama-Saugata and is endowed with imperial titles Paramesvara^ 
Parama-bhai^raka, and Mahdrdjddhirdja. His order is issued to 
the Vishayapatis (District officers) and he seems to have the viruda 
Abhlnava-mfigdiika. The date of the record is not given, but, on 
palaeographic grounds, it must be placed later than seventh 

9 
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century a.d., and about the age of the early Palas. The assumption 
of full imperial titles by Bhavadeva makes it very likely that he must 
have flourished either before Gopala T, or after Devapala, during the 
dark days of the Pala history in the reign of Narayanapala. The 
lattter view seems more probable. In that case it may be assumed 
that the first king was a feudatory of the Palas, the second probably 
•declared his independence, and the third extended the kingdom and 
became very powerful. 

Not long after this flourished another Buddhist kingdom known 
from a single copper-plate found in a temple at Chitttagong 
^(B. 74).“^ The plate contains only tl e formal portion of the 
grant. It is, therefore, not exactly a land-grant, but one that was 
intended to be used as such. It supplies the names of three 
successive members of a Buddhist family, each being the son of 
his predecessor. The first, Bhadradata (obviously an error for 
Bhadradatta) is simply said to have <iefeated his enemies. The 
only thing said about the seednd, Dhanadatta, is that he married 
Vindurati, the daughter of a great king, Their son, Kantideva is 
styled Parama-Saugata, Paramesvara and Mahdrajddhirdja. It may be 
easily inferred that the first two were not independent kings and 
Kantideva either inherited the throne of his maternal grandfather or 
carved out an independent kingdom for himself. As the Grant ends 
with an appeal to the future kings of Harikela, this territory must 
have formed a part, if not the whole, of his kingdom. The record 
may be assigned on palaeographic grounds to the 9th century a.d. 
It is, therefore, tempting to suggest that Kantideva’s mother was 
the daughter of Bhavadeva mentioned above, and Kantideva 
inherited his maternal grandfather’s kingdom. This view gains some 
support from the fact that Kantideva was a Buddhist like Bhavadeva, 
and whereas the names of both the father and grandfather of 
Kantideva ended in Datta, he himself assumed the name-ending 
‘Deva’ like Bhavadeva. Of course this is a mere suggestion which 
lacks positive evidence. 

The Grant of Kantideva names Vardhamana-pura as the city 
from which it was to have been issued. If this city be identified with 
the well-known city of West Bengal, known as Burdwan, which gave 
the name to a territorial Division—Vardhamana-M«fcfi—^in ancient 
Bengal, the kingdom of Kantideva must have comprised portions of 
both South and West Bengal. But some scholars regard this 
identification as very problematic. 
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Another dynasty, with names of kings ending in 'chandra*, ruled 
in East Bengal from about 875 to 1035 a.d. and, as will be shown 
later, they became very powerful after the death of Narayanapala.^** 
Two rulers of this dynasty, Trailokyachandra and his son ^richandra, 
are known to have ruled over Harikela, with Chandradvipa (cf. pp. 9-10) 
as their central seat of authority. As the last-known king, Govinda- 
chandra, ruled over Southern and Eastern Bengal at the beginning 
of the eleventh century a.d., it is probable that the Chandra kingdom 
even originally comprised both Southern and Eastern Bengal. 

It would thus appear that during the reigns of the three successors 
of Narayanapala, namely Rajyapala, Gopala II and Vigrahapala II, 
covering nearly the whole of the tenth century a.d, there were three 
well-defined kingdoms, viz., the kingdom comprising East and South 
Bengal, ruled, first by Bhavadeva and Kantideva and later by the 
Chandras, Kamboja-Pala kingdom comprising North and West 
Bengal, and the Pala kingdom proper, comprising Afiga and 
Magadha. 

X/fv. ftestoradon under Mahipala (c.988-1038 A.D.) 

T When Mahipala 1 succeeded his father Vigrahapala II about 988 
a,d^ the prospect of his family was undoubtedly gloomy in the 
extreme. It reflects no small credit upon him that by heroic efforts 
he succeeded in restoring the fortunes of his family, at least to a 
considerable extent) . 

According to rCrse 1^ of the Bangarh Grant (B. 40)the recovered 
his paternal kingdom Vkich was ^anadhikrita-vilt^td'. This ex¬ 
pression has been usually interpreted as ‘snatched away (vilupta) by 
people who had no claim to it’ (taking anadhikrita in the sense of 
anadhikarl ). Mr. N. G. Majumdar has pointed out that although 
this is possible, it is somewhat far-fetched, and the proper meaning 
of the expression is ‘lost owing to non-occupation’But what¬ 
ever interpretation we accept, it is clear that Mahipala recovered his 
paternal kingdom which was in possession of some other ruling 
family. 

The expression ‘paternal kingdom* has been taken by most 
writers to apply to Varendra, because it has been referred to as the 
homeland (Jcmakabhuh) of the Palas in the Ramacharita. But, as will 
be shown in Appendix II, though the ancestral home of Gopala, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty, was Varendra, he was elected ruler of 
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Vafigaia, and the expression pitrya rdj'ya or paternal kingdom, used 
in the Bangarh Grant, should rather refer to Vahgala. In any case 
there is no reason to single out Varendra as the ancestral or paternal 
kingdom cf the Palas. Perhaps it would be better to lake the express¬ 
ion to refer to Bengal which had been in possession of the Palas 
for a long time but had passed cut of their hands, and consider how 
far Mahipala was successful in recovering it. 

The first important evidence in this respect is furnished by a short 
inscription (B. 37) on an image of Vishnu, found in a village called 
Baghaura ne^r Brahmanbaria in the Tippera district. It records the 
setting up of the image ‘in Samatata, in the kingdom of Mahipala,. 
in the year 3. Although it is not absolutely certain whether king 
MahipiXla of the inscription refers to the first or second king of that 
name, the probability is in favour of the former.^^® In that case,i^e 
must presumeljMahipalaimust sjiave recovered Eastern Bengal, or at 
least a part of it, before the end of the third year of his reign.} 

The conclusion drawn from the Baghaura Image Ins. is support¬ 
ed by another inscription (B. 38) engraved on an image of Ganesa, 
discovered in the village of Narayanpur, in the Tippera district. The 
inscription records that the image was set up in the 4th regnal year 
of Maharajadhiraja Mahipaladeva, by the merchant Buddhamitra, an 
inhabitant of Vilikandhaka in Samatata. Dr. Sircar is inclined to 
identify this village with Vilakindaka mentioned in the Baghaura 
Ima^e Ins. 

(Now, it is not possible for a king, with his base in Ahga and 
Magadha, to proceed to Eastern Bengal without conquering either 
Varendra or Radha i. e.. Northern or Western Bengal. Mahipala 
evidently chose the form.er route. For his Belwa Grant (B. 39) 
shows that he was in occupation of Varendra (North Bengal) in 
the year 5 of his reign. We may thus hold that Mahipala had 
recovered Northern and Eastern Bengal within three years of his 
succession. 

There is no positive eyi^ence that he had recovered either 
Western or Southern Bengal.J(But Mahipala’s rule over Wes|^pengal 
may be inferred from the account of Rajendra Cho|a’s invasion of 
Ben^l^hich requires a somewhat detailed discussion. 

frhe northern expedition of the great Chola emperor was led by 
one^f his generals and lasted about two years, from 1021 to 1023^ 
4ts avowed object was to bring, by force of arms, thfr 
sacr^il waters of the Ganges, in order to sanctify his own land../ 
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After conquering O^da-vishaya (Orissa) and Kosalai-«adtt^he Chola 
general seized. 

“Tandabutti, .... (land which he acquired) after having destroyed Dharmapfila 
(in) a hot battle ; TakkanaJaclam whose fame reached (all) directions, (and which he 
occupied) after having forcibly attacked Ranasura ; Vaugala-desa, where the rain 
water never stopped, (and from which) Govindachandra fled, having descended 
(from his) male elephant ; elephants of rare strength, women and treasure, (which 
he seized) after having been pleased to frighten the strong Mahlpala on the field of 
hot battle with the (noise of the) conches (got) from the deep sea ; UttiralSdam (on 
the shore of) the expansive ocean (producing) pearls ; and the Gauga whose waters 
bearing fragrant flowers dashed against the bathing places.”^^’ 

Now there can be no doubt that Tandabutti, Takkanaladam, 
Uttiraladam and Vahgala-desa in the above passage denote respectively 
^pa^ifjabhukti, Dakshh.ia-Radha, Uttara-Radha and Vafigala.^^®^, 

; It has been reasonably inferred from the Tamil versio^j quoted 
above, [that the Chola general “attacked and overthrew, in order, 
Dharmapala of Dandabhukti, Ranasura of Southern Ra(J.ha, and 
Govindachandra of Yahgala, before he fought with Mahipala and 
conquered Uttara-Radha.” It is not definitely stated that Mahipala 
was the ruler of Uttara-Radha, though that seems to be the 
implication, as no separate ruler of this kingdom is mentioned, and 
the defeat of Mahipala preceded its conquest^ (According to the 
Sanskrit version^ however, Southern Ra^ha was conquered before 
Dan^jabhukti,^*®.’a view which is difficult to accept on account of the 
ge^aphical position of the two.^®^ 

(jhe Choja campaign, as Professor K. A. Nilkanta ^astri has 
rightly observed, “could hardly have been more than a hurried raid 
across a vast stretch of country.’^^^ We also agree with him that 
the statement in the Tiruvalarigadu Plates that the water of the 
^Ganges was carried to Rajendra by the defeated kings of Bengal at 
Uhe bidding of the Choja general is a boast without foundation^ 
^he Choja conquest, no doubt, inflicted losses and miseries upon the 
people, but does not seem to have affected in any way the political 
condition of the country^ 

(The detailed account, however, seems to show that Daii^abhukti, 
Southern Ra^ha, and Vahgaja were independent kingdoms at the 
time of the Choja invasion.V Professor ^astri says that j 

.' V. > 

^‘ths language of the Tamil inscription appears to suggest, what seems likely 
evM otherwise, that Mahipala had a sort of supremacy over the other chiefs named 
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in this context, and that the overthrow of Dharmapala, Rana&ura, and Govinda- 
chandra led to the final struggle in which Mahipala was captured together with* 
another person called Sangu, perhaps his Commander.”^*® 

is difficult to accept the Profess^’s statement that^ahipala 
was captured in the final struggle,; as (i.t is e^tplicitly stated that 
Mahipala was ‘put to fliglit’^®® or*‘‘frightenedJ>^ It is equally difficult 
to find any support in the Tamil passage, qumed above, for the 
overlordship of Mahipala over the other kingdoms mentioned in it, 
except perhaps in the case of Uttara-Ra<lha.^ As we have seen 
above, Darnlabhukti was included within the kingdom of the 
Maharajadhiraja Nayapala, which also probably included Radha 
and Varendra, and Southern and Eastern Bengal were ruled over by 
the Chandra kings, when Mahipala ascended the throne^ It would, 
therefore, be more reasonable to conclude that Govindachandra 
ruled over the old ancestral kingdom or at least a considerable part 
of it, and Dharmapala, perhaps a scion of the Kamboja family, still 
held Daiulabhukti ; while a new dynasty, the Suras, about whom we 
shall hear more hereafter (see infra Ch. VII) had established its 
authority in South Radha. (Mahipala was thus able to recover, in 
addition to North and a parVof East Bengal, only the northern part 
of Ra4ha i.e.) approximately that portion of the present Burdwan 
Dwision which fies to the north of the Ajay river. 

\The findspots of Mahipala’s Inscriptions (B. 36-45) show that he 
was in possession of North and South Biharj) As the inscriptions of 
Narayajgiapala, Rajyapala, Gopala II, and probably also of Vigrah- 
palall (B. 16-35) have been found in South Bihar, it may be regarded 
as having been in the continuous possession of the Palas since its 
recovery after the conquest of Mahendrapala, (but we are not sure 
whether North Bihar was inherited or conquered by MahipaleQ 

(According to an inscription found in Sarnath near Benare^ 
(B. 36), and dated Satnvat 1083, (construction and repairs of many 
sacred structures on that site were undertaken by the order of 
Mahipala, king of Gaud^®* the actual work having been entrusted 
to his two brothers SthirapSla and Vasantapala. {Normally, we 
would be justified in inferring from such a record that MahipSla’s 
suzerainty extended up to Benares in the year 1026 a.i>) OSuch an 
inference is, however, liable to two objections : In the first place, 
Benares and Sarnath being sacred places of all-India reputation, 
construction of buildings there by Mahipala does not necessarily 
imply any political suzerainty over the region. Secondly, as the 
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work of construction is referred to as a past event, Mahip&la 
probably died before the record was set up;Wt least, it is not 
necessary to conclude that Mahipala was alive in 1026 

[These are, no doubt, forceful arguments, but cannot be regarded 
as conclusiv^ As regards the first, the suzerainty over Benares may 
not be a necessary implication, but in view of the fact that 
Mahipala’s dominions certainly included the whole of Bihar, it is, 
in any case, a reasonable inference, so long at least as it is not 
proved that Benares was under the rule of a different king. As 
regards the second also, the event might have been a past one, but 
as no other king of Gamja but Mahipala is referred to in the inscrip¬ 
tion, the date may be taken as one falling within his reign, (^ot the 
present, therefore, we may regard Mahipala as ruling over Tirhut 
and probably also up to Benares, about 1026 

<^owards the close of his reign, Mahipala came inte conflict 
with the powereful Kalachuri ruler Gahgeyadeva.i^^ The Kalachuri 
records claim that the latter defeated the ruler of AngUji**® which can 
only denote Mahipala. It also appears from the statement _ of 
Baihaqui that Benares was in possession of the Kalachuri king in 
1034 A.D. when Ahmad Niyal Tigin invaded it.^®® It may be reason¬ 
ably concluded, therefore, that shortly after a.d. 1026, Mahipala 
came into conflict with the Kalachuri king Gangeyadeva and 
suffered reverses in his hands. 

[Mahipala has been criticised by some writers for not having 
joined the Hindu confederacy organised by the Shahi king of the 
Punjab against Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. Some have attributed 
his inactivity to asceticism, and others to intolerance of Hinduism 
and jealousy to other Hindu kings.^®® It is dilficult to subscribe to 
these views. When Mahipala ascended the throne, the Pala power 
had sunk to the lowest depths, and the Pala kings had no footing 
in their owh homeland. It must have taxed the whole energy and 
strength of Mahipala to recover the paternal territories and to 
ward off the formidable invasions of Rajendra Cho|a and Gahgeya- 
deva. It reflects the greatest credit upon his abiUty and military 
genius that he succeeded in establishing his authority over a 
great part of Bengal, and probably also extended his conquests up 
to Benares. Even this success was due, in a large measure, to the 
political circumstances in Northern India, viz., the disastrous and 
repeated invasions of Sultan Mahmud, which exhausted the strength 
and resources of the great powers, and diverted their attention to 
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the west. It would have been highly impolitic, if not sheer madness, 
on the part of Mahipala to fritter away his energy and strength in 
a distant expedition to the west, when his own kingdom was exposed 
to the threat of disruption from within and invasion from abroad.'®^ 

On the whole, the achievements of Mahipala must be regarded 
as highly remarkable, and he ranks as the greatest Pala emperor 
after Devapala. He not only saved the Pala kingdom from 
impending ruin, but probably also revived to some extent the old 
imperial dreams. His success in the limited field that he selected for 
his activities is a sure measure of his prowess and statesmansliip, 
and it is neither just nor rational to regret that he had not 
dope mor^ 

J The revival of the Pala power was also reflected in the restora¬ 
tion of the religious buildings in Benares (including Sarnath) and 
Nalanda which had evidently suffered much during the recent 
collapse of the Pala power. Reference has already been made to 
the Sarnath inscription, which mentions ‘hundreds of pious works* 
and the repairs of the famous Buddhist monuments of old under¬ 
taken by the orders of Mahipala. Two inscriptions (B. 41,42) 
dated in the 11th year of Mahipala, refer to the restoration and 
repairs of the monuments of Nalanda after they were destroyed or 
damaged by fire, and the construction of two temples at Bodh-Gaya. 
Traditions have associated the name of Malupalawith a number 
of big tanks and towns in North and West Bengal.^^y It is perhaps 
not without significance, that of all the Pala emperors, the name 
of Mahipala alone figures in popular ballads still current in Bengal. 
Bengal has forgotten the names of its great emperors Dharmapala, 
and Devapala, but cherished the memory of the king who saved it 
at a critical juncture. 

Before we conclude, reference may be made to two other 
historical events, the association of Mahipala with whicHis probable, 
but not certain. 

According to the Jaina author Hemachandra, the Chaulukya 
king Durlabha, who ascended the throne of Anahilapataka^|.bout 
1008 A.D., won over his queen Durlabhadevi in a svayamvara 
ceremony, but, to retain possession of this princess, he had to fight 
a number of other claimants, amongst whom were the kings of 
Afiga, Kasi, Avanti, Chedi-</e^fl, Kuru*(ieia, Hu^a-^feio, Mathura, 
and Vindhya.1®® Now the king of Ahga, at the end of the tenth and 
the beginning of the eleventh century, was Malupaia I. If, there* 
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fore, the Jaina author is to be believed, we have a glimpse of a 
forgotten episode in the life of MaMpala when he was an unsuccess¬ 
ful suitor for the hands of Durlabhadevl. But such stories cannot 
be taken as historical without independent corroboration. 

A manuscript of a drama named Chmi^-kauiika^ by Arya 
Kshemisvara, was discovered by mm. Haraprasad ^astri in 1893.^®* 
It contains a verse in which king Mahipala is said to be an incarna¬ 
tion of Chandragupta, and the Karnat;as, of the Nandas, and the 
play was staged before the king by his order. It is obvious that 
the poet implied that king Mahipala defeated the Karnat;as as 
Maurya Chandragupta defeated the Nandas. This Mahipala has 
been identified by some scholars with the Pala king Mahipala I, 
and it has been suggested that the Choias were referred to as the 
Karnatias. Mr. R. D. Banerji even went so far as to suggest, on 
the strength of this evidence, “that though Mahipala I was defeated 
by Rajendra Chola when he crossed into Ra(3.ha from East Bengal, 
he prevented him from crossing the Ganges into Yarendra or 
Northern Bengal, and so the Chola conqueror had to turn back from 
the banks of the Ganges.”^®® 

Unfortunately the identification of the king Mahipala of Ckan^a- 
kauiika with the Pala ruler Mahipala I is not accepted by others, 
who rather regard the Pratihara ruler Mahipala as the hero of the 
drama.^®® In the absence of further particulars, it is difficult to 
decide the question one way or the other. The probability is, 
however, undoubtedly in favour of the latter view. For while 
there is no valid reason to regard Rajendra Chola as a Karr>at;a, 
the Pratihara king Mahipala undoubtedly had a life and death 
struggle with the Karnatas under Indra III. It is true that Mahi¬ 
pala was defeated, but the retreat of the Karnata forces and the 
re-occupation of Kanauj by Mahipala could easily be magnified by 
the court-poet as a glorious victory of Mahipala over the Karnatas, 
and such an assumption was well calculated to soothe the wounded 
vanity of the Pratiharas. In any case, it is not safe to derive any 
inference from Cha'^^a-kauUka regarding the victory of the Pala 
ruler over the Chola army^^^^^^/ 

V. Break-ap of the Pala Kingdom 

Mahapala was succeeded by his son Nayapala, who ruled for 
at least fifteen years (c. 1038-1054 a.d.). The most important 
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event in his reign was his long-drawn struggle with the Kalachurs 
king Kania or Lakshmikarna. It is evident that the aggressive 
policy of Gahgcyadeva was continued by his son and successor. 
The Kalachuri records refer, in vague poetic language, to Karna’s 
raid against, or encounter with, the chiefs of Vanga and Gauda.^®’^ 
A more detailed account is furnished by the Tibetan texts.“® They 
refer to a war between Nayapala aud the Tirthika king Karnya 
(or king of Karnya) of the west who had invaded Magadha. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the latter name stands for 
Karna. As regards the details of the struggle, it seems that at first 
Karna defeated Nayapala. It is said that failing to capture the 
city, Karna’s troops sacked some of the sacred Buddhist institutions, 
and even carried away a good deal of church furniture. The famous 
Buddhist monk Dipaiiikara ^rijnana (also known as Atisa) was at 
that time residing in Magadha, but showed no interest in the 
struggle that was going on. But, we are told, that ‘afterwards 
when victory turned towards Nayapala and the troops of Karna 
were being slaughtered by the armies of Magadha, he took Karna 
and his men under his protection and sent them away.’ Dipaiiikara 
then made serious elforts to bring the struggle to an end. 
‘‘Unmindful of his health even at the risk of his life, Atisa again 
and again crossed the rivers that lay between the two kingdoms.” 
His efforts proved successful, and a treaty was concluded between 
the two hostile kings on the basis of the mutual restitution of all 
conquests and plunder. 

It is difficult to say how far the Tibetan tradition is correct. 
In particular, the part played by Dipaiiikara seems to have been 
exaggerated. But, in view of other evidences, the main outline of 
the story, viz., an indecisive struggle between Karna and NayapSla^ 
followed by a treaty, may well be taken as historical. 

According to Tibetan tradition, Dipamkara left India for good 
at the age of 59, and spent the last thirteen years of his life in Tibet 
dying at the age of 73. The date of his departure has been fixed 
by various authorities at 1038, 1039, lj040, 1041 and 1042 ^.d.“*’ 
As we know, the Kalachuri king Karna succeeded his father in 
1041 A.D,'’® so even taking the latest date proposed for the departure 
of Atisa it is difficult to reconcile the discrepancy. Perhaps it would 
be wise not to rely too much on the accuracy of dates derived from 
Tibetan sources. On the other hand, it is equally likely that the 
war, referred to in the Tibetan texts, is only a phase of the long- 
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drawn struggle between the Palas and the Kalachuris which had 
been going on since the time of Gangeyadeva. 

According to the views propounded above, Mahipala was in 
possession of Benares till at least 1026 a.d., but it passed into the 
hands of the Kalachuri king Gaiigeya in A.d. 1034. We must, there¬ 
fore, presume that hostility had broken out before that date, and 
that it was continued after the death of Gahgeya by his son Karria. 
The initial success of the Kalachuris is testified to by the Tibetan 
tradition, the claim in Kalachuri records that Gangeyadeva defeated 
the ruler of Afiga, and the occupation of Banaras by the latter. The 
discomfiture of the Kalachuris towards the end and their treaty 
with the Palas, may have been due, to a great extent, to the death 
of the great king Gahgeyadeva, This theory .fits in well with the 
date of the departure of Dlpaiiikara as given in the Tibetan texts, 
if we take the latest date proposed viz., 1042 a.d. 

In any case, the treaty was merely an interlude, and Kaina 
once more directed his arms against the Palas during the reign of 
Vigrahapala III (c. 1054-1072 a.d.), the son and successor of Naya- 
pala. During the interval he had secured a position of supremacy 
by destroying the Paramaras and the Chandellas, and conquering 
the upper valley of the Mahanadi.^’i 

The references in Kalachuri records to Karna’s encounter with 
the lords of Gauda and Vafiga presumably refer to this second 
expedition, as the area of the struggle in the first case did not 
extend beyond Magadha.^’® According to the Kalachuri records, 
Vahga trembled in fear of Karna, and lord of Gauda waited 
upon him.^^* That Karna advanced at least up to the border of 
Western Bengal is proved by his record on a pillar at Paikor in the 
district of Birbhum. But according to Rdmacharita}’’^ Vigraha¬ 
pala III defeated Karija and married his daughter YauvanasrI. 
Evidently, in this second expedition, too, Karna, in spite of initial 
success ultimately suffered defeat. Perhaps a peace was concluded, 
and the alliance was cemented by the marriage of Karna’s daughter 
with Vigrahapala III. 

There is hardly any doubt that the king of Gamja mentioned 
in the Kalachuri record refers to the Paia king. The separate mention 
of Lord of Vafiga seems to indicate that it was an independent 
kingdom. We have seen above (supra p. 132) that Mahipala recovered 
the possession of East Bengal from the Chandras, but that the latter 
continued to rule in South Bengal. It is also very likely that East 
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Bengal, or at least a part of it, did not long remain under the Palas 
but passed again into the hands of the Chandra kings.”® These 
Chandra kings, or the Varmans that succeeded them, might have 
been ruling in Vanga at the time of Kama’s expedition, though we 
are not quite sure of it. 

There is no doubt also that the Pala rulers Nayapala and 
Vigrahapala III were gradually losing their hold over Western 
Bengal. A chief calling himself Mahdmdnc^atika Isvaraghosha issued 
a land-grant, in which he assumed the style of an independent king. 
The Grant is not dated, but may be referred to the eleventh 
century a.d., about the time of Vigrahapala III. He issued the 
Grant from Dhekkari, probably situated in Burdwan district.”’ 
About the same time we find the rise of the kingdom of Pattikera 
in the Tippera district. The existence of Pattikera as an independ¬ 
ent kingdom throughout the second half of the eleventh and the 
twelfth century a.d. may be inferred from the Burmese chronicles, 
though, unfortunately, they do not give any historical account of it.^’® 

It thus seems that Eastern Bengal had slipped from the hands 
of the Palas and remained a separate independent kingdom, first 
under the Chandras, and then under the Varmans. There were also 
other petty independent kingdoms in Bengal. 

The Pala kings, constantly engaged in hostilities with the 
Kalachuris, could hardly recover their ancient territories in Bengal. 
The Kalachuri power was crushed towards the close of the third 
quarter of the eleventh century a.d. by the successive defeats that 
were inflicted upon Kama by his neighbours.i’® But before the Palas 
could take advantage of this, they had to face an invasion from the 
Chnlukyas of Karnata. According to Bilhana,!®® the court-poet of the 
Chalukyas, the prince Vikramaditya (VI) went out on a career of 
conquest during the lifetime of his father Somesvara I and defeated 
the kings of Gaucla and Karaarupa, among others. As Somesvara I 
died before the return of his victorious son, the expedition probably 
took place not long before 1068 a.d. The Chalukya records refer 
in a general way to other military expeditions against Bengal <iyfing 
his reign and that of his two predecessors,^®^ whose exact nature and 
amount of success are difficult to determine. But some very important 
political events coincide chronologically with these Chalukya raids^ 
and are possibly direct or indirect consequences of the same. 
The most notable among these is the establishment of KarnS^a 
Kshatriya family, the Senas, as the ruling power in RSdha or 
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Western Bengal, and of the Varmans of Siihhapura, in Vahga or 
Eastern Bengal. 

Another foreign invasion of Bengal which may be referred 
approximately to the middle of the eleventh century a.d., was that 
of the Somavaiiisi ruler of Orissa, named Mahasivagupta Yayati. 
In one of his Grants, he states, after enumerating his various, 
conquests, that ‘he was cooled by the wind (caused by) profound 
shaking of the sky of Gauda and Ra<lha, and was the full moon in 
the clear sky of Vahga .These are beautifully vague phrases, and 
do not enable us to form any definite conclusion, but it seems to 
refer to some military expeditions against North, West, and East 
Bengal, The date of Mahasivagupta Yayati cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty, but he may be placed about the middle 
of the eleventh century The king of Orissa was evidently 

encouraged by the successful expedition of Rajendra Chola and 
disruption of the Pala empire. There was not perhaps a long 
interval between his triumphant raid and the Karnata invasion, 
and while one facilitated the other, the effect of the two was 
ruinous to Bengal. Reference may be made in this connection 
to another Orissan king, Udyotakesari, who claims to have defeated 
the forces of Gaurla. The date of Udyotakesari is not known, but 
he probably flourished in the eleventh century a.d.^®^ 

The series of foreign invasions from the west and the south 
must have shaken the Pala kingdom to its very foundations during 
the reigns of Nayapala and his son and successor Vigrahapala III, 
They had not only lost Eastern, Western, and Southern Bengal, 
but their power in Magadha was also being gradually reduced to 
a mere shadow. A clear evidence of this is furnished by four 
inscriptions found at Gaya. Two of these (B. 46, 47), dated in 
the year 15 of Nayapala, refer to one Paritosha, his son ^udraka, 
and the latter’s son, called Visvaditya in one and Visvarupa in the 
other. Nothing is said in the former to indicate the political 
importance of the family, but the latter says that Gaya was 
protected {paripdlita) for a long time by the strength (bdhvor- 
balena) of ^udraka. A third inscription (B. 49), dated in the 
fifth regnal year of Vigrahapala III, bestows vague grandiloquent 
praises upon ^udraka, and says about Visvarupa, that he destroyed 
all his enemies. The fourth^®® inscription (B. 95) of the family is 
issued by king Yakshapala,^®® son of Visvarupa. The genealogy 
begins with ^udraka, who is said to‘have defeated his enemies. 
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and driven them to the forest. Then follows a very significant, but 
somewhat obscure, expression about him, v/z., *^^n-^udraka}} svayam- 
apvjayad-indra-kalpo Gauclesvaro nripati-laksharia-pujayd yarn ** Dr. 
Kielhorn has taken this expression to mean that the ‘Lord of 
Gau<3a paid homage to isiidraka.^^’ j the expression rather 

means lliat the lord of Gau<Ja formally honoured ^udraka by 
investing him as king with proper ceremony iss any case, it shows 
that at the time the record was composed, the pretensions of the 
family rose higher than before. This is further proved by the fact 
that ^udraka’s son Visvarupa is now called nripa or king, and at 
the very end, where in the other inscriptions reference was made to the 
ruling Piila king, a wish is expressed that the famous works of 
Yakshapala may endure for a long time. A study of these four 
inscriptions shows the gradual decline of the Pala power in the Gaya 
district during the reigns of Nayapala and Vigrahapala Ul.ifi® 

Thus towards the middle of the eleventh century a.d. the fabric 
of the Pala sovereignty was crumbling to dust. Eastern Bengal, 
West Bengal and Southern Bengal had definitely passed from their 
hands, and their suzerainty over Magadha was reduced to a mere 
name. A new power, the Varmans, occupied Eastern Bengal, and 
a copper-plate of Ratnapala^®® shows that even Kamarupa was 
hurling defiance at the king of Gauda at the beginning or middle of 
the eleventh century a.d. 

VI. Disintegration and Temporary Revival 

1. MahIpala II (1072-75 a.d.) 

Vigrahaprda III had three sons, v/z., Mahipala II, ^urapala II, 
and Rjiraapiila. Mahipala, the eldest, succeeded his father. His 
reign was full of troubles. There were conspiracies against the king, 
and he was led to believe that his brother Ramapala was plotting 
to seize the kingdom for himself. Accordingly Mahipala threw both 
Ramapala and ^urapiila into prison. But this did not save either his 
throne or his life. Ere long he had to face a well-organised rebellion 
of his vassal chiefs. Mahipala’s army was ill-equipped, bur^dis- 
xegarding the counsel of his advisers he advanced to fight the rebels. 
He was defeated and killed, and Varendri passed into the hands of 
Divya, a high official of the Kaivarta caste. 

This revolution and the subsequent recovery of Varendri by 
:Ramapala are described in detail in the contemporary Sanskrit 
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Kavya RdmacharitaP^ This unique historical document enables us 
to give a critical account of the history of Bengal for half a century 
<1070-1120 A.D.) with wealth of details such as are not available in 
regard to any other period. Unfortunately, the historical value of 
this book is considerably reduced by the fact that its author, 
Sandhyakara Nandi, was a partisan of Ramapala, and cannot be 
regarded as an unprejudiced and impartial critic of either Mahiplila 
or the Kaivarta chiefs who were enemies of Ramapala. While, 
therefore, the main incidents in the reign of Mahipala II, mentioned 
in Rdmacharita and referred to above, may be regarded as historical, 
we should not accept, without due reservation, the author’s descrip¬ 
tion of Mahipala as hard-hearted (i. 32),^**2 adhering to either 
truth or good policy (i. 36),^®® and resorting to fraudulent tricks 
(i. 32, 37) ; particularly as in one passage (i. 22), he has referred 
to Mahipala as a good and great king {rdjapravara). 

It is to be noted, however, that there is nothing recorded in 
Rdmacharita to justify the belief, now generally held on the authority 
of MM. Sastri, that Mahipala II was an oppressive king, and that 
specially the ‘Kaivartas were smarting under his oppression.’^** Only 
two important specific facts, as mentioned above, are noted against 
him. As regards the first, v/z., that he imprisoned his brothers 
Ramapala and ^urapala (i. 33), the author has the candour to 
admit that the king was instigated to this iniquitous act by false 
reports, sedulously propagated by wicked people, to the effect that 
Ramapala, being an able and popular prince, was scheming to usurp 
the throne (i. 37). The author, of course, implies that Ramapala 
had really no such intention. But this is a point on which we may 
not place full confidence on his opinions and statements. 

The second charge against Mahipala is that he was addicted to 
warfare (i. 22), and that disregarding the advice of his wise and 
experienced ministers, he led a small ill-equipped force against the 
powerful army of the numerous rebel chiefs (ananta-sdmanta-chakra) 
(I. 31). The author has unfortunately omitted all details by which 
we could judge of the actions of the king. He does not say, for 
example, what was the alternative policy suggested by the experienced 
ministers ; and considering the part played by high officials like 
Divya, Mahipala may certainly be excused for not putting implicit 
faith in their advice. On the whole, it is impossible, from the 
brief and scattered references in Ramacharita, to form an accurate 
idea either 4)f the reign or of the character of Mahipala II. It is. 
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no doubt, true that he succumbed to a revolt of his feudatory 
chiefs. This does not, however, necessarily mean, and Rdmacharita 
does not support the contention in any way, that the king was 
particularly wicked and oppressive to his people, far less that his. 
personal character or policy was the direct or indirect cause of 
the revolt. 

It is far more probable that this revolt, like other revolts in the 
Pala kingdom about the same time, was the effect of the weakness of 
the central authority and the general tendency of disruption in 
different parts of the kingdom. That king Mahipala II could not rise 
equal to the occasion, and his personal gifts were not sufficient to 
enable him to pass safely through the crisis, admit of no doubt. But 
there is nothing to support the view that, judged by the ordinary 
standard, he was a particularly bad king, or that he was in any way 
specially responsible for the fall of the Pala kingdom. As against 
this opinion, which is now generally held, the extant evidence would 
in no way militate against the contention that Mahipala II was perhaps 
a victim to circumstances over which he had no control, and that, as 
a king, he was more sinned against than sinning. 

2. VarendrI under the kaivarta chiefs 

The part played by the Kaivarta chief Divya^®® in the revolution 
that cost Mahipala his life and throne is by no means quite clear. 
From one passage in Rdmacharita (i. 38), it seems very likely that 
Divya was a high official under Mahipala. There is no specific 
reference in Rdmacharita that he headed the rebellion of the feudatory 
chiefs, or even took part in their encounter with Mahipala. Yet 
it is expressly mentioned that the Kaivarta king occupied a major 
portion of the kingdom after having killed king .Mahipala (i. 29). 
Further light is thrown on this episode by the verse i. 38. It says 
that Varendri, the ancestral home of the P'alas, was seized by 
Divya, who was a dasyu and upadhi-vratl. The interpretation of 
the latter phrase has given rise to much controversy. The com¬ 
mentary explains vrata as some action undertaken as an obfigatory 
duty, and then adds, chhadmani vratl. Chhadman, like upadhi, 
means ‘plea, pretext, fraud, dishonesty, trick’ etc., and the natural 
interpretation cf the two qualifying epithets is that Divya was 
really a villain, though he pretended that his actions were inspired 
by a sense of duty. In other words, though his real motive in rising 
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against the king was nothing but ambition and self-aggrandisement, 
he hid it under the cloak of a patriotic action. According to the 
other interpretation, Divya was not a rebel at heart, but had to 
pretend to act as such from a paramount sense of duty. The first 
interpretation appears to be more fair and reasonable, and is sup¬ 
ported by the epithet ^dasyu’ which hardly fits in with the second. 

Jt seems to be quite clear from this passage as well as the 
scattered references throughout the first canto of Rdmacharitay that 
its author regarded Divya as an evil-doer, and his seizure of the 
throne as a rebellion, pure and simple.^^® We could hardly expect 
any other view from the court-poet and a loyal official of the Palas, 
and probably the author unduly exaggerated the faults and short¬ 
comings of the enemy. It is quite likely that a writer, belonging 
to Divya’s party, would have represented him in a more favourable 
light. But the fact remains that the Rdmacharita^ the only 
evidence at present available to us, does not in any way support 
the view, sedulously propagated by a section of writers in Bengal, 
that Divya was prompted to seize the throne by the highly patriotic 
motive of saving the country from the oppressions of the ruling 
king, or that like Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty, he was 
called to the throne by the united voice of the people to save them 
in a great crisis.^®’ In spite of strong popular sentiments to the 
contrary, we are bound to presume, until further evidence is avail¬ 
able, that like so many other rebels in all ages and countries, Divya, 
a highly placed officer of State, took advantage of the weakness 
of the central authority, the confusion in the kingdom, and perhaps 
also of dissensions among the royal brothers, to kill his master and 
king, and seize the throne for himself. There is no need to invent 
pretexts, or to offer excuses, for an act which was in that age neither 
unusual nor regarded as unnatural . 1 ®® 

As already noted .above, Rdmacharita is silent on the point 
whether Divya actually joined the rebellion of the feudal chiefs. 
The natural inference is, of course, that he was the leader of this 
rebellion which proved successful and gave him the throne. It is, 
however, also not improbable, that he played a waiting game, and 
as soon as the army of Mahipala was worsted in the battle-field, 
he boldly seized the throne and killed the king. Whatever view 
may be correct, there is no doubt that Mahipala met his death in 
the hands of Divya, and not during the reign of his nephew Bhima, 
as has^ been upheld by some,i®» 

10 
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After his accession to the throne, Divya probably came into 
conflict with Jatavarman, king of Eastern Bengal. The Belava 
copper-plate of Bhojavarman (B. 88) claims that ‘Jatavarman brought 
to disgrace the strength of the arms of Divya.^ It is impossible to 
come to any definite conclusion from such an isolated reference, 
beyond the obvious fact that the two independent kingdoms of 
Varendri and Vaiiga were hostile to each other. 

Of the activities of Divya, after he had usurped the throne, 
Rdmacharita tells us very little. But the fact that three members 
of the family ruled in succession (i. 29) shows that Divya made 
his position quite secure in Varendri. Not only did Ramapala’s 
efforts to recover Varendri prove futile (i. 40-41), but even his own 
dominions seem to have been invaded by Divya or his partisans 
(Ins. No. B. 66, v. 15). These prove that Divya was an able and 
powerful ruler. He was succeeded by his younger brother Rudoka, 
but nothing is known of him. 

The next king Bhima,2oi gon and successor of Rudoka, is 
highly praised as a ruler by the author of Rdmacharita. He devotes 
seven verses (ii. 21-27) to a very flattering description of the 
personal virtues of Bhima and the riches and strength of his 
kingdom. It is not, however, easy to reconcile all these praises with 
the statement that Varendri was oppressed with cruel taxation 
before Ramapala’s conquest (iii. 27), and, therefore, presumably in 
the reign of Bhima. On the whole, we may reasonably conclude 
that Bhima restored peace and prosperity (i. 39) after the period 
of turmoil that must have accompanied or followed the expulsion 
of the Prdas, and that the Kaivarta rulers had built up their new 
kingdom on a strong foundation .202 

While Bhima was busy consolidating his dominions in Varendri, 
preparations were going on beyond his frontier which ultimately 
overwhelmed him and destroyed the fortunes of his family. 

3. THE UUGN OF RAMAPALA 

It has been noted above that Ramapala and his elder brother 
jDiirapala were both in prison when Mahipala II was defeated by. 
the rebellious chiefs. What became of them after this catastrophe 
is not expressly stated. Mm. ^astri’s statement that "they were 
rescued by their friends,” presumably even before the revolution, 
is not borne out by RC. It is clear, however, that somehow or other 
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they managed to escape and leave Varendri. Although there is no 
subsequent reference to ^urapala in RC., it is clear from v. 15 of 
the Manahali copper-plate of Madanapala (B. 66) that ^urapala 
ascended the throne. Of the events of his reign we know nothing. 
But the silence of RC. about ^urapala’s later history does not justify 
the assumption made by R. D. Banerji that he was murdered by 
Ramapala,^®^ All that we may reasonably infer is that ^urapala 
played no part in the great task of recovering Varendri, which 
devolved, after his death, upon his younger brother Ramapala who 
succeeded him. 

After the usurpation of the throne of Varendri by Divya, 
Ramapala (and presumably also his elder brother ^urapala) ruled 
over the remaining part of the Pala kingdom, which probably 
included at first parts of Magadha and Railha and was later 
confined to Vahga or a part of it.^® 

For some time, Ramapala remained inactive, unable to adopt ^ 
any effective means to recover Varendri (i, 40). But then some 
new danger arose, and after consultation with his sons and ministers, 
he resolved on firm and prompt action (i. 42), The exact nature 
of this new danger is not disclosed in RC., but perhaps it refers to 
Divya’s campaigns against Ramapala referred to above. It was 
probably the danger of losing even the remaining part of his 
kingdom that forced Ramapala to activity. 

In sheer despair Ramapala begged for help in all possible 
quarters. The proud inheritor of the throne of Dharmapala and 
Devapala literally travelled from door to door with a view to 
enlisting the sympathy and support of the powerful chiefs (i. 43). 
His efforts proved successful. By a lavish offer of land and 
enormous wealth, he gained over to his side a number of powerful 
chiefs who possessed well-equipped forces (i. 45). The detailed list 
of these independent or semi-independent chiefs of Bengal, contained 
in must be regarded as of utmost historical importance. Apart 

from giving us an accurate idea of the strength of Ramapala in that 
supreme hour of trial, this list of defacto independent chiefs furnishes 
a vivid and interesting picture of the political dismemberment of 
Bengal caused by the decline of the power and authority of the Palas. 

Foremost among Ramapala’s allies was his maternal uncle 
Mathana, better known as Mahaga, the Rashtraku^a chief who 
joined Ramapala with his two sons, Mahdm^daUka Kahuaradeva 
and Suvar^iadeva, and his brother’s son Mahdpratlhdra ^ivarajadeva. 
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Next in point of importance was Bhimayasas, the king of Pithi and 
lord of Magadha who is said to have overthrown the army of king 
of Kanauj. The exact location of Pithi is not known but it was 
certainly in Bihar.^®® Of the other allied chiefs that joined Ramaplla 
in his expedition against Varendri, RUmacharita specifically mentions 
only the following ; 

1. Viraguna, king^o® of Kofcatavi in the south.^i® 

2. Jayasimha, king of Dancla-MwArt/ (Midnapore District), who 
totally crushed Karnakesari king of Utkala. 

3. Vikramaraja, ruler of Devagrama.^^^ 

4. Lakshmisura, lord of Apara-Mandara (Hooghly district),and 
head of the group of feudal chiefs of the forest 
(samast-dtavika-sdmania-chakra-chu4<ima7ii) 

5. i^urapala, ruler of Kujavati (about 14 miles north of 
Nayadumkii in Santal Parganas).^!® 

6. Rudrasikhara, ruler of Tailakampa (Manbhum district).®^* 

7. Bhaskara or Mayagalasirhha,, king of Uchchhala.^^s 

8. Pratapasimha, king of Dhekkariya (Dhekuri near Katwa in 
the Burdwan district).^!® 

9. Narasiriiharjuna, king of Kayafigala-manclala (south of 
Rajmahal).2i’ 

10. Chandarjuna of Sankatagriima.^i® 

11. Vijayaraja of Nidravali.218 

12. Dvorapavardhana, ruler of Kausambi (Rajshahi or Bogra 
district).^®® 

13. Soma of Paduvanva.^^i 

In addition to Mahana, Bhimayasas, and the thirteen rulers 
mentioned above, Ramaplila was joined by other allied chiefs whose 
names are not given (ii. 6). An analysis of the list shows that, 
leaving aside the localities whose identity is unkown or doubtful, 
almost all the allies of Riimapala belonged to South Bihar and 
South-West Bengal. 

If the identification of Kausambi with Kusumbi *ffi either 
Rajshahi or Bogra be accepted, we must hold that Ramapala’s 
diplomacy succeeded in attaching isolated chiefs, even of Varendri, 
to his side. This must have proved disastrous to the cause of Bhima, 
as he was now liable to attack from within. Besides, it proves that 
Varendri did not solidly stand by him, and there was disruption 
within the newly founded kingdom. 
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Being joined by the large and well-equipped forces of the 
confederate chiefs, consisting of cavalry, elephants and infantry, 
Ramapala felt strong enough to make an attempt towards the 
recovery of VarendrI. He despatched a force under his Mahd- 
pratlhara^ the Rashtrakuta ^ivaraja, which crossed the Ganges and 
devastated Varendri(i. 47-49). There is no reference to any pitched 
battle, but presumably the frontier guards of Bhima were defeated, 
and the way was made clear for the crossing of the main 
force (i. 50). 

As soon as ^ivaraja reported to Ramapala that his army had 
occupied the frontier posts, the entire force of Ramapala crossed 
the Ganges by means of a flotilla of boats, and safely reached the 
“northern bank” (ii. 9-11). The express reference in RC. to the 
“northern bank” seems to show that Ramapala proceeded from his 
base in Central or Southern Bengal, and crossed the Padma. This 
supports the view, mentioned above, .^Uhat at the time of this 
expedition, Vahga was the chief stronghold of Ramapala’s power. 
But the considerable shiftings of the courses of the Ganges and the 
Padma rivers preclude any definite conclusion. 

After Ramapala had crossed the Ganges with his huge army, 
Bhima opposed him, and a pitched battle took place. The 
tumultuous battle which is described in nine verses (ii. 12-20) was 
conducted with vigour and ferocity on each side. Both Bhima and 
Ramapala took a very active part in it, and kept close to each other 
(ii. 14). But ‘by an evil turn of destiny,’ Bhima, seated on the 
elephant, was taken prisoner. This decided the fate of the battle. 
Bhima’s army fled and his camp was plundered by the ‘unrestrained 
soldiers’ of Ramapala (ii. 29-30). But shortly after the capture of 
Bhima, his forces were rallied by his friend Hari, who put up a 
valiant fight and at first scored some successes (ii. 38 ff). But 
Ramapala’s son, who was put in charge of the fight, “exhausted the 
golden pitchers by his war-time gifts” (ii. 43), and evidently 
managed to create some discord between Hari and Bhima’s followers 
which caused obstruction to each other (ii. 41). Finally, Hari was 
won over.^^ This sealed the fate of Bhima’s army, and the whole 
of his kingdom lay prostrate before Ramapala. 

After having crushed this rising, Ramapala wreaked a terrible 
vengeance upon Bhima. Bhima was taken to the place of execution 
whore important members of his family were killed before his very 
eyes. Then Bhima himself was killed by means of a ‘multitude of 
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arrows’ (ii. 45-49).®^ Thus ended the life of Bhima and the rebellion 
in Varendri. 

After the final collapse of the forces of Bhima, Ramapala took 
possession of his immense riches, and “occupied after a long time 
the dearest land of Varendri” (iii. 1). His first task was, of course, 
the restoration of peace and order. We learn from RC., that in 
addition to the insecurity of life and property caused by the late 
troubles, the country was suffering from heavy and oppressive 
taxation (iii. 27). R.imapsla reduced the taxation, promoted 
cultivation, constructed great works of public utility, and introduced 
regular administration. The country was rid of the frightful rule ; 
the (wholesale) massacre and arson caused by the enemies was 
removed ; and the land, being brought under cultivation,flourished .^25 
Rumapiila left the cares of government to his son (or sons) who, 
acting under his orders, maintained good government and restored 
internal order.^^* 

Ramapjila fixed his capital at Ramavati. Whether the city 
was founded by him, or he improved an already existing place, is not 
quite clear. The RC. gives a long description of its beauty and 
splendour,and it appears from later records (No. B. 66) that the 
city continued to be the capital of the Palas till the end. 

After having consolidated his power in Varendri, Ramapala 
made an attempt to re-establish the old glory of the dynasty by 
subjugating neighbouring territories in the east and south. The RC. 
tells us (III. 44) that Ramapala was propitiated by a Varman king 
of the East for his own protection (or deliverance), and 
presented him an elephant and his own chariot. This Varman 
king must have belonged to the well-known dynasty ruling in East 
Bengal with Vikraraapura as capital .228 

Ramapala also carried his conquests further and brought 
Kamarupa under his control. The victorious campaign was evidently 
led by an allied or feudal chief who was greatly honoured by 
Ramaprda (nr. 47). The vanquished king of Assam was probably 
Dharmapala.22» 

Ramapala also tried to expand liis power in the souths The 
task was no doubt facilitated. by the fact that the feudatory chiefs 
of Rii^ha had rallied to his standard, and were evidently attached 
to his cause. Presumably with their help he invaded Orissa and 
extended his conquests up to Kalihga.^^® Orissa was at that time 
in a state of political disintegration.. The later Eastern Gahga kings 
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ofKaliiiga were trying to expand their dominions in the north. 
JCing Devendravarman Rajaraja claims to have conquered Olradeaa 
sometime before 1075 Evidently the conquest of Orissa was 

not complete, for his son, the famous Anantavarman Chodagahga 
(1076-1147 A.D ), replaced the fallen lord of Utleala, some time before 
1112 a.d. 233, and claims in an inscription, dated 1118 a.d.“^®, to have 
been decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty over the whole of 
Utkala. It appears, however, that Orissa was not finally conquered 
and annexed to the Eastern Ganga empire till shortly before 1135 a.d., 
for in an inscription dated in that year, Anantavarman refers to 
his newly made conquest of three quarters including Utkala. It 
is probable that shortly after this he removed his capital to the 
city of Cuttack in Orissa.^^s 

While the Eastern Gahgas were thus steadily encroaching upon 
Orissa from the south, that hapless country was also exposed to 
attacks from the north. We know from Ramacharita that Jayasiiiiha, 
king of Dandabhukti, had defeated Karnakesari, king of Utkala, 
before he joined Ramapala in his expedition against Bhiraa. Rama- 
pala’s conquest of Utkala might have been a continuation of the 
old campaign, and was undoubtedly facilitated by the success of his 
allied feudal chief. But it is also not unlikely that his invasion of 
Utkala was inspired by the dread of the rapidly growing power of 
the Eastern Gahgas. If so, subsequent conquests of Anantavarman 
Chodagahga right up to the bank of the Ganges**^’ showed that Rilma- 
pfila’s apprehensions were not probably without some reasonable 
foundations. As Anantavarman Choflagahga and Ramapiila both 
claim to have favoured or re-instated the lord of Utkala, it is not 
difficult to infer that Orissa was only a pawn in a bigger game, and 
that the two rival kings tried to thwart each other’s ambition by 
putting up their proteges on the throne of Orissa. It may be 
surmised from what has been said above that Ramapala’s protege 
was a Somavaihsi Kesari king. Evidently this Kesari king had been 
defeated by Rajaraja Devendravarman, c. 1075 a.d., and replaced 
by a nominee of the latter. Some time later Ramapala helped the 
defeated king (or his successor) and re-instated him. About 1112 a.d. 
Anantavarman Chodagahga again replaced the old king, set up by 
his father, or his successor. 

In this M|iy the duel between the Pala and Eastern Ganga 
kings was carried on at the expense of the unfortunate kingdom of 
Orissa. It was not perhaps till after the death of Ramapala that 
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the Gahga king succeeded in finally conquering Orissa aud annexing 
it to his dominions. For, according to Ramacharita^ Ramapala 
protected the whole country right up to Kalihga by destroying the 
nisacharas.^^^ In this word nisachara, which means thief or *chora\ 
there may be a veiled allusion to the Ganga king Chorjagahga. 
Ramapala was undoubtedly helped in his task of keeping the 
Ganga king in check by the serious danger in which the latter was 
involved in the south. The Choja king Kulottuhga (1070-1118 a.d.) 
invaded the Ganga dominions, and during the closing years of the 
eleventh, and possibly also in the early years of the twelfth century, 
the Cholas penetrated to the northernmost parts of Kalinga.'^^* 
Whether Ramapala had actually formed an alliance with the Chola 
king we do not know. The Tamil poem Kalihgattupparani, which 
describes the Choja conquests of North Kalinga, also gives a long 
list of peoples who paid tributes to Kulottuhga. It includes 
Vahgas, Vahgalas, and Magadhas. Kulottuhga also assumed the 
title “Lord of the earth lying between the river Ganges and the 
river Kaveri.”^^® Such general statements are, however, liable to 
suspicion, and cannot be accepted as historical, though it is not 
impossible that Ramapala might have thought it politic to maintain 
friendly relations with the Chola king by nominally acknowledging 
his su 2 erainty over the disputed border land.' For about this time 
the Chola king was carrying on hostilities against both the Eastern 
Gafigas and the Later Chalukyas. As RamapSla’s territory was also 
invaded by both these powers, he might have sought to make 
alliance with the Cholas for securing support against the common 
enemies. 

In a significant passage in Rdmacharita (in. 24), the expression 
‘adharila-Kdrridtekshmia-Hla* is used to describe the condition of 
Varendri. The only reasonable interpretation seems to be that 
Varendri was successfully guarded against the longing eyes of the 
Karnn(;as. In other words, the Karnatas made attempts to conquer 
Bengal, but were prevented by Ramapala from doing so. 

The Karnata country was at this time ruled by the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya VI. Reference has already been made abtyve to 
the invasions of Bengal by him and his predecessors.A feudatory 
chief of the Chalukya king named Acha also claims to have carried 
on raids against Bengal towards the close of the el^enth or the 
beginning of the twelfth century.®*® But even far more important 
than these raids was the establishment of two Karnata ruling families 
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within the boundaries of the Pala kingdom. These were the Senas 
in West Bengal, and Nanyadeva in Mithila or North Bihar. The 
Senas were kept in check by Ramapala, though they ultimately 
drove the Palas from Bengal, and their history has been dealt with 
in a separate chapter.But, for the time being, Nanyadeva proved 
a far more dangerous foe. Up to the end of Mahipala I’s reign, at 
any rate, Mithila was included in the Pala dominions. How long 
the Palas continued to rule in that region, it is now difficult to say. 
Nanya,2*‘‘ a feudatory of Karnatic origin, ascended the throne 
of Mitliila in 1097 A.D., and his dynasty ruled over that province 
for a long time. He claims to have broken the powers of Vahga 
and Gau(l.a. The ruler of Vahga, with whom Nanyadeva fought, 
was probably Vijayasena who also claims in his record to have 
defeated Nlinya. The lord of Gauda was probably Ramap.ala ; for 
on general grounds, it appears hardly likely that Nanya could have 
conquered Mithila in 1097 a.d.- without coming into conflict with 
Ramapala. In any case, it seems certain that Mithila definitely 
passed out of the hands of the Palas during the reign of Ramapala. 

Another power with which Ramapala had come into conflict 
was the Gahadavalas. The founder of this dynasty, Chandradeva, 
flourished during the last quarter of the eleventh century a.d. The 
dynasty ruled over nearly the whole of modern U. P., and their chief 
seat of authority was probably Varanasi. Although the imperial city 
of Kanauj was included in their dominions, and the kings styled 
themselves as lords of Kanyakubja, they were not infrequently 
referred to as kings of Varanasi or Kasi.^^s 

As the boundary of the Gahadavala kingdom probably touched 
that of the Palas, hostility between the two was natural, and almost 
inevitable. The first reference to the conflict occurs in the Rahan 
Grant,2^® dated 1109 a.d., which describes Govindachandra, son of 
the reigning Gahadavala king Madanapala, as “terrific in cleaving 
the frontal globes of arrays of irresistible mighty large elephants from 
Gau^a.” The king of Gau^a with whom Govindachandra fought 
was undoubtedly Ramapala. The expression used in the Gahadavala 
Grant does not imply any decisive victory, far less territorial con¬ 
quest, on the part of the Gaha4avala prince, but certainly pays a 
high tribute to the forces of the Palas. We do not know whether 
the clash was due to the aggressive action on the part of the Palas 
or of the Gahadavalas, but the latter view is more probable. It has 
been suggested that the Gahadavala king Chandradeva led an 
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expedition against the Pnlas some time between a.d. 1091 and 1093 
but was defeated. Later, when the Gahadavalas were embarrassed 
by the repeated attacks of the Yamini Sultan Masud III (1099—1115), 
Ramapiila, by way of retaliation against this outrage, invaded the 
Gahadavala dominions, but Govindachandra repulsed the Piila 
invasion.*’’®® 

The result of the conflict during Ramaprda's reign is perhaps 
indicated by the expression dhfita-madhyadesa-tanima used to des¬ 
cribe the political condition of Varendri (RC. III. 24). It means 
that RFimapala kept in check the growing power of Madliyadesa, 
which undoubtedly refers to the Gahadavala kingdom. This may 
perhaps be partly attributed to a diplomatic marriage. For we 
know that Govindachandra married Kumaradevi, the princess of 
Plthi, whose mother was the daughter of Mahana, the famous 
Rashtrakuta chief of Afiga and the maternal uncle of Ramapala. 
This marriage alliance was probably engineered by Mahana as a 
means to cement the alliance between the Palas and the Gahatjavalas. 
But such political marriages can seldom check political ambitions 
for long, and in the present case, at any rate, the alliance did not 
long survive the death of Mahana and Rumaprila. 

A review of the main incidents ofRamapnla’s career, such as 
may be gleaned from contemporary records, reflects the highest 
credit upon his character and abilities. ^Beginning his life as an 
exile from his native land Varendri, and maintaining a precarious 
existence in a corner of his kingdom, Ramapala succeeded not only 
in re-establishing his sovereignty over the whole of Bengal, but also 
in extending his supremacy over Assam and Orissa.^ He crushed 
the power of a valiant and popular chief like Bhima and successfully 
guarded his dominions against such formidable foes as the Gahgas, 
the Chalukyas, and the Gahadavalas. According to a story recorded 
by Tiiranatha, the Buddhist Lama of Tibet, Ramapala was engaged 
in a war with the Muhammadan Tajiks. 2 ^’ The author of the Rama- 
charita says with legitimate pride that under Ramapala Varendri 
enjoyed peace for a long period, and no wicked person dared disturb 
her tranquillity. This was probably true in regard to the whole^af his 
kingdom towards the close of his reign. 

Ramapala must have lived up to a considerably old age. Accord- 
ing to the Manahali copper-plate, (B. 66) he gave evidence of his 
valour in the battle-field even during the lifetime of his father. 
He could not, therefore, have been very young when he ascended 
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the throne after his two brothers. The Chandimau Image Inscrip¬ 
tion (B. 49) shows that he must have ruled at least for forty-two 
years. According to Taranatha Ramapala ruled for sixty-four years. 
It appears from the colophon of a manuscript (B. 50) that he ruled for 
at least 53 years. It may be safely presumed, therefore, that he lived up 
to the age of nearly seventy years. He was overwhelmed by the news 
of the death of his maternal uncle Mahana, who, with his sons and 
nephew, had proved the staunchest supporter in his great hour of 
trial. Unable to bear the sorrow, Rumapsila put an end to his own 
life by drowning himself in the Ganges at Monghyr (RC. IV. vv. 8-10.) 
according to the time-honoured custom in India. Thus ended a 
great career, a worthy hero of the modern Ramayana composed by 
Sandhyilkara Nandi. 

MI. The End of the Pala Rule 

The reign of Rjimapsla might well have been regarded by his 
contemporaries as marking the revival of the greatness of the Pillas 
and inaugurating a new era of peace and prosperity. But events 
soon proved it to be but the last flickering of a lamp before its final 
extinction. 

Ramapala had at least four sons. Of these, Vittapifla and 
Rjijyapala played important roles during the lifetime of their father, 
though none of them ever ascended the throne. The two others, 
Kumarapala and Madanapala, who both ruled over the Pala king¬ 
dom, are not referred to in Ramacharita as having taken any part 
in the eventful reign of their father. The seniority among these 
four brothers according to age, and the reason why Kumarapala 
superseded the other brothers, and his son was succeeded by 
Madanapala, are all unknown to us. A mystery hangs over this 
period of history, and it is deepened by the concluding portion of 
RC. As the title of the book shows, the main purpose of the author 
was to describe the exploits of Ramapala (and of Rama) and this 
is clearly stated in several verses at the end of the poem.®** Yet the 
story is carried beyond the death of Ramapala for three more reigns. 
This may be explained by supposing that the author desired to bring 
the historical narrative down to his own time. But what is sur¬ 
prising is that while the poet dismisses in a single verse each of the 
reigns of Kumarapala and his son Gopala III., he devotes no less than 
thirty-six verses to the reign of Madanapala. Whether this is purely 
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out of devotion to the reigning king, or there were other motives 
also for so unceremoniously passing over the reigns of his two 
predecessors, it is difficult to say. That he deliberately ignored the 
importance of the two reigns may not unreasonably be concluded 
from his statement (iv. 15) that Madanapala’s accession removed 
the dart of grief resulting from the death of Ramapala. On the 
whole, it appears not unlikely that there were internal troubles 
during the period immediately following the death of Ramapala, 
and they were not over even when Kumarapala ascended the throne. 
Kumiirapala was succeeded by his son Gopala III. The single verse 
in RC. referring to him (iv. 12), and verse 17 in the Manahali cp. 
(B. 66) have led scholars to conclude that Gopala III met with an 
unnatural death even while he was an infant.^^® Mr. R. D. Banerji 
has even suggested that he was murdered by Madanapala.^si But 
though dark hints to some such foul crime may be detected in RC., 
there is no positive evidence in support of any of these contentions. 
All that we definitely know is that Madanapala succeeded his nephew 
Goplila III, and ruled for at least 18 years. 

Madanapala is the only Pala king whose date of accession is known 
with certainty. The Valgudar Inscription (B. 64), dated in his 18th 
regnal year, also bears the date ^aka year 1083, 11th Jyaishtha, corres¬ 
ponding to 4th May, 1161. Madanapala therefore must have ascended 
the throne in a.d. 1144-5 and ruled at least for 18 years till 1161-2. 

The period covered by the three reigns of Kumarapala, Gopala III, 
and Madanapala (c. 1130-1161 a.d.) saw the final collapse of the 
Pilla kingdom. The circusmstances leading to this catastrophe are 
not yet fully known to us, but some of the causes operating to the 
same end, namely the disruption within and invasions from outside, 
may be described in some detail. 

Troubles began early in the reign of Kumarapala. The Kamauli 
Plate (B. 94) tells us that Vaidyadeva, the great and favourite 
minister of Kumurapfila, obtained victory in a naval fight in South 
Bengal, and, being ordered by his master, put down the rebellion of 
Tiiugyadeva in the east. Timgyadeva was presumably the feudal 
ruler of Kumarupa which was conquered by Ramapala, For Vaidya¬ 
deva, who put down the rebellion, became ruler of the country 
which included Pragjyotisha-^Aukt/ and Kamarupa-mairic^a/a. The 
victory of Vaidyadeva, however, did not restore Kamarupa to the 
Pala^, for within a short time, possibly after the death of Kumaxa- 
pala, Vaidyadeva practically assumed independence. 
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About the same time Eastern Bengal also must have passed 
out of the hands of the Palas, for wc find an independent Varman 
dynasty ruling in Vikraraapura. According to i?C., a Varman ruler 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Ramapala, and sought his protection, 
but the Belava copper-plate (B. 88) leaves no doubt that Bhojavarman 
was ruling as an independent chieftain.^^^ Vaidyadeva’s military 
campaign in South Bengal perhaps indicates renewed conflict either 
with Anantavarman Chodagauga, or the Later Chalukyas, leading 
to the rise of the Senas. As already noted above,the Eastern 
Gahga king is said to have carried his victorious arms right up to 
the bank of the Ganges, as far as Midnapur, some time before 
1135 A.D. He also defeated the king of Mandara on the Ganges, 
and destroyed his fortified town Aramya, probably Arambagh in 
Hooghly district.On the other hand, the Pala records claim 
victory in the campaigns in South Bengal during the reign of 
Kumarapala, and a somewhat obscure verse in RC. (iv. 47) seems 
to imply that Madanapala had some success in Kaliiiga, or at least 
had power to defeat the king of Kalihga if the latter dared attack 
him. But shortly a power arose in the borderland between the 
kingdoms of the Palas and Anantavarman, which checkmated both 
and carried its victorious arms in the heart of their dominions. 
These were the Senas who undoubtedly took advantage of the 
conflict between the Pfilas and the Eastern Gafigas to establish their 
position in South Bengal. Their task was also facilitated by the 
invasions of the Later Chalukyas to which detailed reference will 
be made in a later chapter. It is also not altogether unlikely that 
the naval campaigns in South Bengal during the reign of Kumara¬ 
pala were directed against the Senas. 

Like the Eastern Gahgas and the Chalukyas in the south, 
the third hostile power, kept in check by Ramapala, v/z., the 
Gahadavalas in the west, also took advantage of his death and the 
consequent weakness of the Palas to push forward their conquests. 
The Maner Plates show that by 1124 a.d. they had advanced up 
to the district of Patna. It is also evident from the Lar Plates'*®’ 
that the Gahadavala king Govindachandra was in occupation of 
Monghyr in a.d. 1146. Madanapala must have achieved some success 
in his fight with the Gaha4avalas towards the end of his reign. For 
the Jaynagar Inscription (B.67) shows that some time before his 14th 
regnal year, /.e., about 1157 a.d., he had recovered Monghyr. In his 
war with the Gahadavalas, he received valuable assistance from his 
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kinsman Chandradeva, the lord of Ahga, who was the son of 
Suvarnadeva and grandson of Mahana.^s® The RC. frequently 
refers to the alliance between the two, and is full of praises for 
Chandradeva.2^® It is not unlikely that Clfandradeva, like his grand¬ 
father Mahana, brought about an alliance between the Pala and 
the Gahaijavala king both of whom were his near relatives. For 
RC. says (iv. 23) that in a moment of peril, when his kingdom was 
in disorder, Madanaplila made alliance with a king of godly character. 
But, for the present, this is a pure conjecture. 

Even apart from the above express reference, there are other 
indications in RC. about great troubles within the kingdom of 
Madanaprda. Madanapala is said to have destroyed or dethroned 
a king named Govardhana (iv. 47). A king of this name is 
referred to in Belava copper-plate as having been defeated by 
Jatavarman, the king of East Bengal. But as Jatavarman was a 
contemporary of Divya and Vigrahapala III, it is difficult to identify 
the two Govardhanas, though this cannot be regarded as altogether 
impossible. In any case, he may be regarded as a local ruler in 
Bengal. 

But more significant is the reference to a battle on the river 
Kalindl, which is probably to be identified with the modern river 
of that name in Malda district which once flowed past or near the 
capital of Madanapala. We are told (iv. 27) that Madanapala 
had driven back to the Kalindi the vanguard of the forces that had 
destroyed a large number of soldiers on his side. This probably 
refers to the conquest of Vijayasena who had already made himself 
master of Southern and Eastern Bengal.^®" In his Deopara Inscription 
(C.2) he claims to have driven away the lord of Gau(la, who was almost 
certainly Madanapala. The victory was not perhaps a decisive one, 
but the authority of Madanapala in North Bengal was considerably 
weakened, if not finally destroyed, by this invasion. 

It is also not unlikely that the disorder in the kingdom, or the 
battle on the Kalindi, refers to an invasion of Gauda by the 
Karnata ruler of Mithila. We have seen above that Nanyadeva 
claimed to have broken the powers of Gauda and Vaiiga. A king, 
described as Gauciadhvaja 2®! Gafigeyadeva and mentioned in a 
colophon as reigning in Tirhut in Safnvat 1076, probably refers to 
his son Gafigadeva ruling in 1154 a.d.^®^ xhe title Gau^adhvaja 
seems to indicate that he claimed some political authority in Gauda. 
The son of Nanyadeva was almost certainly a contemporary of 
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Madanapala, and probably attacked his kingdom with some 
success. 

The internal disruption and foreign invasions, described above, 
led to the collapse of the Pala kingdom. The Manahali copper¬ 
plate (B. 66) shows that at least up to the eighth year of 

Madanapala, a considerable portion of North Bengal, if not the 
whole of it, was included within his kingdom. The nature and 
extent of his authority over North Bengal after that date cannot 
be determined with any degree of certainty. The Jaynagar Image 
inscription (B. 67) shows that in the 14tli year of his reign he 
ruled over the Mongliyr district. In view of what we know of the 
Senas, the Gahadavalas, and the Kan.iata rulers of Mithila, we may 
safely conclude that when Madanapala died, the Palas had ceased 
to exercise any sovereignty in Westetn, Southern, and Eastern 
Bengal, and in Western and Northern Bihar. In other words, the 
Pala kingdom was confined to Central and Eastern Bihar, and 
probably included a portion of Northern Bengal, Within less than 
five years of the death of Madanapala, the descendants of 
Dharmapala and Devapala, if any, were driven away even from 
this last refuge by the Senas, and the Palas passed out of history. 

Madanapala is the last king who is definitely known to have 
belonged to the great Pala dynasty. Names of some kings ending 
in pala are known from records found in Bihar, but their relation¬ 
ship, if any, with the Pala dynasty of Bengal has not yet been 
established. One pf these is named Govindapala, who ruled in the 
Gaya district. The colophons of a few manuscripts and a stone 
inscription are dated in years which seem to be counted from the 
destruction of his kingdom in 1162a.d.283 If this view be correct, 
Govindapala must have ascended the throne in or before a.d. 1158, 
as one of the colophons refers to his fourth regnal year. In that 
case we must hold that he was a contemporary, and probably rival 
of, Madanapala. No connection between the two kings has yet been 
established, but the name-ending pa/o, the assumption of full 
imperial titles including ‘Lord of Gauda,’ and the reckoning of date 
from the end of his reign raise a strong presumption that he was 
the last ruler of the Imperial Pala dynasty at least in the Gaya 
region. Whether his kingdom extended much further beyond the 
district of Gaya, where his stone inscription has been found, cannot 
be determined with any degree of certainty. The assumption of 
imperial titles and the ^ithet ‘Lord of Gauda’ may be a vain boast, 
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though the possibility is not altogether excluded that he might have 
temporarily occupied Gauda. For, as we shall see later, the Sena 
kings had probably to send more than one expedition before they 
finally seized the Gauda kingdom. It is somewhat singular that the 
last-known date of the reigns of Madanapala and Govindapala 
falls very close to each other, and it is not unlikely that both were 
defeated by a common enemy within a few years of 1162 a.d. and the 
Pala dynasty came to an end. This may not be altogether unconnect¬ 
ed with the conquest of Eastern Bihar by the Senas some time 
before the 9th regnal year of Vallalasena (c. 1166-7 a.d.) as we shall 
see later. 

Some scholars have assumed the existence of another Pala king 
named Palapala. But the assumption is based upon very doubtful 
reading of an inscription, and Palapala should not find any place 
in sober history until further evidence is forthcoming.^®* In any case 
there is no valid ground for connecting him with the Pala Dynasty 
of Gopala. The same may be said of Indradyumnapala who is 
only known from tradition.®®^ 



APPENDIX I 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALA KINGS 

Nearly half a century ago, 2 ®® the author of this book laid down 
a definite scheme of chronology of thePfila and the Sena kings. 
His conclusions, though opposed to the prevailing view championed 
by Mr. R. D.^ Banerji,’^®’ have now been generally accepted, with 
slight modifications, due to new discoveries. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to discuss the different views once held on the subject, 
and it will suffice to re-state the fundamental principles on which 
that scheme was based, and the chronology resulting therefrom. 

Proceeding from the two fixed points in the chronology of the 
Palas, viz., the date a.d. 1026 for Mahlpiila I supplied by the 
Sarnath Inscription (B, 36) and the date 1083 5aka corresponding to 
the 18th regnal year of Madanapala (B. 64), it is possible to fix 
the approximate dates of their predecessors and successors by 
counting backwards and forwards from the two fixed dates, on the 
basis of the known reign-periods of those kings®®® and a few well- 
established data, viz., the synchronism between Dharmapala and 
Govinda III, Mahipala and Rajendra Chola, and Nayapala and 
Kalachuri Karna ; the conquest of Varendra by Vijayasena after 
the eighth regnal year of Madanapala ; and the end of Madanapala’s^ 
reign before the known date of Govindapala. 

The following table is drawn up on this basis, showing the 
known reign-periods of kings and making allowance (a) for the 
excess of their actual reign-periods over those known at present, 
and (h) the reign-periods of those kings about the duration of whose 


reign nothing is known so far. 



NAME OF KINO 

KNOWN REION- 

APPROXIMATE YEAR 



PERIOD 

OF ACCESSION 

I. 

GopSIa I 

• • 

750 A.D. 

2. 

Dharmapala .. 

32 

770 

3. 

DevapSla 

39 (or 35) 

810 

4. 

VigrahapSla 1 
or ^urap&la I 

3 

850 

5. 

H&rayanap&la 

54 

854 

6. 

Rajyap§la 

32 

908 „ 

7. 

GopSla II .. 

17 

940 A.D.. 


U 
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NAME OF KING 

KNOWN REIGN- 

PERIOD 

APPROXIMATE YEAR 

OF ACCESSION 


Vigrahaptila II 

26(?) 

960 


9. 

Muiilpala 1 .. 

48 

988 

ff 

10. 

Nayapal.i 

15 

1038 

9 9 

11. 

Vigrahapala III 

17 

1054 


12 . 

Mahipala 11 .. 

■ * • . 

1072 

9 9 

13. 

J^urapula 11 .. 

< • t • 

1075 

99 

14 

Ramapala 

53 

1077 

9 9 

15. 

Kumurapala .. 

• • 

1130 

9 9 

16. 

Gopala 111 


• 1140 

9 f 

17. 

Madunapala .. 

18 

1144 

9 9 

18. 

Govindapula .. 

4 

1158 

99 

though the general basis of the chronology has 

been explained 


above, it is necessary to make a few remarks regarding the dates 
assigned to some of the kings. 


1. Gopala I 

Dr. M. Shahidullah placed the date of Gopala’s accession in 
715 A.D., chiefly on the strength of Taranatha’s account.^®® But his 
whole chronological scheme is vitiated by the wrong assumption that 
Govichandra was the last king of the Chandra dynasty. He ignores 
altogether the reign of Lalitachandra who, according to Taranatha, 
succeeded Govichandra and ruled for many years in peace®’® Dr. 
Shahidullah put the end of Govichandra’s reign at about 700 a.d. 
If we add the long reign of Lalitachandra, and the years of anarchy 
that followed, the commencement of Gopala’s reign may be reason¬ 
ably fixed at about the middle of the eighth century. The date has 
been assumed, in round numbers, as about 750 a.d., but this should 
be regarded as only an approximate one. 

Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya^’i placed the accession of Gopala in 
700 A.D., mainly on the strength of Tibetan traditions, and accepted 
Taranatha’s statement that Gopala ruled for 45 years. Presumably 
Gopala was fairly advanced in age when he was called to the throne 
at a critical time. Hence we should not assign a long reign to him 
in the absence of any positive evidence. As regards Tibetan tradi¬ 
tions, Taraniltha’s account agrees with the proposed date.®’® Besides 
it has already been noted above (supra p. 118) that in an almost 
contemporary Tibetan text, Dharmapala is mentioned as a contem¬ 
porary of Mu-tig Btsan-po. This certainly supports the chronology 
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adopted above, and does not favour the view that Gopala was elected 
king before 750 A.D. 


2. Dharmapala 

The defeat of Dharmapala by Govinda III before A.D. 805 (See 
p. 108) shows that Dharmapala must have been on the throne before, 
probably long before, that date. 


3. Gopala II 

On the strength of a passage in a Pala Inscription (B. 40) it was 
held that Gopala 11 reigned for a very long period, at least a longer 
period than his predecessor.^’® But as the same passage occurs in an 
inscription dated in the 6th year of Gopala II (B. 30), it can only be 
regarded as conventional. 

The date in a palm-leaf ms. of the Maitreya Vydkaram was read 
by MM. H. P. Sastri as year 57 of Gopaladeva’s reign.^’* But 
Mr. R. D. Banerji and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar read the date, res¬ 
pectively, as 17 and 11.^’® In view of these facts the long reign • 
formerly assigned to Gopala II can no longer be upheld. 

4. ViORAHAPALA II AND III 

A manuscript of Pancharakshd was copied in the twenty-sixth 
year of Vigrahapala,^’® who must be identified either with Vigraha- 
pala II or Vigrahapala III; for as these two kings ruled within a 
century, it would be unsafe to rely on palaeography and assign the 
MS. definitely to one of them.®” For the same reason, king Vigraha¬ 
pala mentioned in the Kurkihar Image Ins. of year 19 (B.34-5) should 
be taken as either Vigrahapala II or Vigrahapala III. One of these 
kings must have, therefore, reigned for at least 26 years. Following 
previous writers, I have assumed this king to be Vigrahapala II. 

5. Mahipala I 

The date assigned to Mahipala I is based on the assumption 
that the Sarnath Ins., dated 1026 a.d., belongs to his reign. This 
point has been discussed above {supra p. 135). The initial year, 
988 A.D., satisfies the astronomical data contain^ in a ms. written in 
the 6th year of Mahipala*s reign.®’* 
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6, Nayapala 

The date of Nayapala is controlled by the fact that he was ar 
contemporary of the Kalachuri king Karna who ascended the throne' 
in 1041 It is difficult to assay the exact value of the Tibetan 

tradition^**" in fixing the year of Nayapala’s accession, but the date- 
suggested is in full agreement with this. 

7. MAIM LA 

Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya made an attempt to fix the date of 
Rriraapala’s death on the strength of a passage in Seka4ubhodayd: 
Apart from the fact that this book cannot claim any historical 
character, and is merely a collection of fables and legends,the 
expression recording the date {^dke yugma-venu-randhra-gate) does 
not offer any intelligible meaning. By different emendations of thn 
passage, Mr. Bhattacharya and Dr. N. K. Bhattasali fixed the year of 
Ramapala’s death as 1042 J^aka (=1120 a.d,).^®^ 

Mm. H. P. Sastri^®^ and Mr, R. D. BanerjP®^ identified Chandfa, 

” mentioned as a friend of Madanapala in Rdmacharita (iv. 16-21)^ 
with king Chandradeva who founded the Gahajavala dynasty oT 
Kanauj. They, therefore, held that as this Chandradeva died before 
1104 A.D., Madanapala must have ascended the throne befor^ that. 
Dr. R. G. Basak has, however, pointed out two very important 
facts mentioned in Rdmacharita about Chandra, v/z., (1) that he 
was a mahdmdtid^Uka and the ruler of Afiga, and (2) that his father 
was Suvarna. As Dr, Basak has suggested, Suvarna is almost' 
certainly to be identified with the son, named Suvarpa, of Mahana, 
the ruler of Ahga, and the maternal uncle of Ramapala.^s^ xhus- 
Chandra was the nephew of Ramapala, and cousin of Madanapala. 
He probably succeeded his grandfather Mahana as ruler of Aiiga» 
and we know that Mahana died shortly before Ramapala. Thercr 
is thus no valid reason for the belief that Madanapala was a 
contemporary of the Gahajavala king Chandradeva. 

8. Gopala Ifl 

t 

The chronology of the successors of Ramapala is usually dravm 
up by assigning a reign of 14 years to Gopala III on the basis oT 
Rajibpur CP (B. 62). But, the record might as well belong to the* 
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Hreigii of Gopala II. In view of the recent discoveries about the 
ticign-period of Ramapala (53 years) and the date of accession of 
Madanapala, it is ditlicult to assign 14 years* reign to Gopala II, 
Other grounds for assigning a short reign to Gopala III have been 
mentioned on p.l56. So, a short reign has been assigned to Gopala III 
4ind Inscription B. 62 has been assigned to Gopala 11. 



APPENDIX II 

LAMA TARANATHA’S ACCOUNT OF BENGAL*®* 

The Tibetan historian Lama Taranatha was born in 1573 a. d., 
and completed his famous work * History of Buddhism in India' in 
the year 1608 a.d. His main object was to give a detailed account 
of the Buddhist teachers, doctrines, and institutions in India during 
the different periods. He has, however, always taken care to add 
the names of the kings under whose patronage, or during whose 
regime, they flourished. In this way he has preserved a considerable 
amount of Buddhist traditions regarding the political history of 
India. That these traditions cannot be regarded as reliable data for 
the political history of India admits of no doubt. At the same time 
there is equally little doubt that they contain a nucleus of historical 
truths, which neither Indian literature nor Indian tradition has 
preserved for us. This fact, which will be illustrated in the following 
pages, makes it desirable to give a short summary of the political 
history of Bengal which may be gleaned from the pages of Taranatha. 

The only kingdom in the east, of which Taranatha gives the 
names of successive generations of kings, is Bhafigala, i.e., Vahgala, 
which may be taken to denote, in a general way, Southern and 
Eastern Bengal.*®'^ 

According to Taranatha, the Chandra dynasty ruled in Bhafigala 
before the Palas, and the names of all the kings mentioned by him 
prior to Gopala end in chandra. 

One of these kings was Vyikshachandra. whose descendants, 
king Vigamachandra and his son king Kamachandra, ruled in the 
east during the time of ^ri-Harsha (f.e., the emperor Harshavardhana) 
(p. 126). Next we hear of king Sirhhachandra, of the Chandra 
family (presumably the one founded by •,Vyikshachandra), who 
flourished during the reign of ^ila, son of the emperor ^ri-Harsha 
(p. 146). Balachandra, son of Simhachandra,\being driven from 
Bhafigala (presumably by the powerful king Paiichama Siihha of 
the Lichchhavi family whose kingdom extended from Tibet to 
Trilihga and Benares to the sea) ruled in Tirahuti (i.e., Trihut in 
North Bihar) (pp, 146, 158), Balachandra’s son Vimalachandra, 
however, retrieved the fortunes of his family, and ruled over the 
three kingdoms Bhafigala, Kamarupa, and Tirahuti. jHj rairried the 
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sister of king Bharthari (Bh^rtrihari ?) of the M5.1ava royal family, 
and was succeeded by his son Govichandra about the time when 
Dharmakirti, the famous Buddhist teacher died (p. 195). Govi¬ 
chandra was succeeded by Lalitachandra, his relation on the father’s 
side, who ruled for many years in peace (p. 197).2®® After referring 
to the reigns of Govichandra and his successor Lalitachandra, both 
of whom attained Siddhi (spiritual salvation), Taranatha remarks : 

“Thus Lalitachandra was the last king of the Chandra family. In the five eastern 
provinces, Bhahgaia, Odivisa (Orissa) and the rest, every Kshatriya, Grandee, 
Brahmana, and merchant was king in his own house (in the neighbourhood), but 
there was no king ruling over the country” (p. 197).*®® 


Then follows a long account of the Buddhist teachers of the 
period. Continuing the historical narrative in the next chapter, 
Taranatha first tells us how a Tree-god begot a son on a young 
Kshatriya woman*”® near Pundravardhana ; how this son became a 
devotee of the goddess Chunda ; hm\', directed by the goddess in a 
dream, he went to the Vihara of Arya Khasarpana, and, having 
prayed there for a kingdom, was asked to proceed towards the east 
(p. 202). Then occurs the following queer story : 

“At that time the kingdom of Bhangala had been without a king for man> 
years, and people were suffering great miseries. The leaders gathered and elected 
a king in order that the kingdom might be lawfully ruled. The elected king was, 
however, killed that very night by a strong and ugly Naga woman who assumed 
the form of a queen of an earlier king (according to some, Govichandra, accordini 
to others, Lalitachandra). In this way she killed every elected king. But as the 
people could not leave the kingdom without a king, they elected one every morning, 
only to see that he was killed by her during night and his dead body throwii out 
at day-break. Some years passed in this way, the citizens being elected in turn 
ss king for the day. At this time a devotee of the goddess Chunda came to a 
house, where the family was overwhelmed with grief. On enquiry ho learnt that 
next day the turn of the elected king fell on a son of that house. He, however, 
offered to take the place of the son, on receiving some money, and the joy of the 
family knew no bounds. He obtained the reward and was elected king in the 
morning. When in midnight the Naga woman, in the form of a Rakshasi, 
approached towards him, he struck her with the wooden club (which he always 
canted), sacred to his tutelary deity, and she died. The people were greatly asto¬ 
nished to see him alive in the morning. He, thereupon, offered to take the place of 
others whose turn came next to be elected as kings, and he was elected king seven 
times in course of seven days. Then, on account of his pre-eminent qualifications, 
the people elected him as a permanent king and gave him the name Gopala” 
pp. 293-4). 
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This story is a fine illustration of historical myths. The anarchy 
and turmoil in Bengal, due to the absence of any central political 
authority, and the election of Gopala to the throne by the voice of 
the people, undoubtedly form the historical background against 
which the popular nursery-tale of a demoness devouring a king every 
night has been cleverly set. Such a story cannot be used as historical 
evidence except where, as in the present case, the kernel of historical 
fact is proved by independent evidence. By a further analysis of the 
story it may be possible to glean a few more facts about Gopala. 

According to the story, Gopala was born near Pundravardhana, 
i.e., in Varendra, althoug]^ he became king of Bhafigala, which un¬ 
doubtedly stands for Vahgala. This offers a solution of what might 
otherwise been a little riddle. For whereas in the Rdmacharita^ 
Varendri is referred to as janakabhuf} (fatherland) of the Palas, the 
contemporary inscriptions call them rulers of Vaiiga and Vaiigala 
and refer to Gauda and Vaiiga as separate kingdoms. Taranatha also 
used the name of Varendra, as distinguished from Bhahgala.*®^ It may 
thus be assumed that the birth-place of Gopala was in Varendra, but 
the throne which was offered to him was that of Vahgala. 

Taranatha says that although Gopala commenced his career as 
a ruler of Bhahgala, he conquered Magadha towards the close of his 
reign (p. 204). In order to understand this properly, we must 
consider Taranatha’s account of the gradual growth of the Pala 
empire under the successors of Gopala. According to Taranatha, 
Gopala ruled for 45 years, and was succeeded after his death by 
Devapjila (p. 208), who conquered Varendra (p. 209). Devapala 
died after a reign of 48 years, and was succeeded by his son Rasapala 
who ruled for 12 years (p. 214). The son of the latter was 
Dharmapala, who ruled for 64 years and subjugated Kamarupa, 
Tiraliuti, Gaucla and other countries, so that his empire extended 
from the sea in the east to Delhi in the west, and from Jalandhara 
in the north to the Vindhya mountains in the south (pp. 216-17). 

Taranatha’s list of successive Pala kings is obviously wrong, as 
we'know from the copper-plate grants of the Palas that the true 
order of succession was Gopala, his son Dharmapala, and the latter*s 
son Devapala. Rasapala is otherwise unknown, unless we identify 
him with Rajyapala who is referred to as the son and heir-apparent 
of Devapala in the Monghyr copper-plate grant of the latter. But 
even then, according to the copper-plate grants, he never succeeded 
his father as king. 
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As regards the conquest of these kings it is difficult to understand 
how Gopala could conquer Magadha, while Gau(Ja and Varendra 
were yet unsubdued. Again, the Khalimpur copper-plate clearly 
shows that Dharmapala ruled over Varendra, and it must have, there¬ 
fore, been conquered before the time of Devapala. 

In spite, however, of these obvious discrepancies, we must hold 
that Taranatha had access to some historical texts, now lost to us, 
and did not draw purely upon his imagination. For the election of 
Gopala, the long reign and extensive conquests of Dharmapala, and 
the existence of a ruler named Devapala with a long reign are known 
to us today only from the inscriptions of the Palas, to which 
Taranatha had no access. Similarly his account of the Chandra 
dynasty may have some foundation of truth as will be shown 
later.^®^ Evidently he gathered his information from certain old texts, 
and either these were wrong in many details, or he misunderstood 
them. Any one of these causes, or both, might account for the 
-distorted version of the Pala history which we meet with in his book. 
It is, therefore, unsafe to rely upon his statements except where they 
are corroborated by other evidences, though it would be wiser to have 
them iu' view, in so far at least as they are not unintelligible in 
^themselves, nor contradicted by more positive testimony. 

Taranatha gives us some data by which we can approximately 
•determine the dates of events he relates. Thus he says that Govi- 
•chandra ascended the throne about the time when the great Buddhist 
teacher Dharmakirti died. As Dharmakirti was a disciple of 
Dharmapala (p. 176), who was a Professor in Nalanda at the time 
when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited it, Govichandra’s 
reign may be placed in the last quarter of the seventh century A.D. 
As his successor Lalitchandra ruled for many years, his death and 
the end of the Chandra dynasty may be placed about 725 a.d. Then 
followed the period of anarchy during which ‘Bhahgala was without 
a king for good many years* (p. 203). If we assign twenty-five 
years to this period, the accession of Gopala may be placed about 
the middle of the eighth century a.d. This fairly agrees with the 
chronology of the Pala kings which has been derived from indepen¬ 
dent data. 

It is unnecessary to dwell any further on the historical account 
of Taranatha, as we have sure epigraphic data for the later history 
of Bengal 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEE^^DEVAPALA AND 
VIGRAH.APAT A 

Devapala was succeeded on the throne by Vigrahapala I, also- 
known as ^urapala. There is a great deal of controversy regarding 
the relationship between the two. According to some, Vigrahapala 
was the son, and according to others, the nephew, of Devapala.^®* 
The confusion is due to the peculiar way in which the genealogy is 
described in the copper-plates of Narayanapala and his successors. 
The genealogy begins with Gopala, and after his son Dharmapala, 
reference is made to the latter’s younger brother Vakpala. Then we 
are told that from him was born Jayapala, whose victory over the 
enemies enabled his purvaja or elder (brother ?) Devapala to enjoy 
the blessings of a paramount sovereignty. The next verse in the 
copper-plate of Narayanapala describes the victorious exploits of 
Jayapala, but it is omitted in subsequent records. The verse that 
follows says that “his son was Vigrahapala.” 

Now, according to the rules of syntax, a pronoun must refer to 
the nearest proper name. Accordingly, Jayapala must be taken as 
the son of Vakpala, and Vigrahapala, as the son of Jayapala. As- 
Devapala is referred to as *purvajd* or elder (brother ?) of Jayapala 
he was also regarded as a son of Vakpala. 

The discovery of the Monghyr copper-plate (B. 8) showed the 
erroneous nature of the last part of the above conclusions, for* 
Devapala is therein definitely stated to be the son of Dharmapala. 

Further, it led to a difference of opinion among scholars regarding 
the genealogy of Jayapala and Vigrahapala. Some scholars, discard¬ 
ing the old view, held that as Devapala is described as the elder 
(brother) of Jayapala, the latter must have been a son of Dhajfma- 
pala. They also hold that as in all records, subsequent to the time 
of NSrayanapSla, the verse containing the expression ‘his son was- 
Vigrahapala* follows immediately the one containing reference to 
Devapala, Vigrahapala must be regarded as the son of Devapala, 
“In the Bhagalpur Grant (of Narayanapala),” says Dr. Hoernie,. 
“this reference is obscured through the interpolation of an inter- 
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mediate verse in praise of Jayapala, which makes it appear as if 
Vigrahapala were a son of Jayapala.” 2 ®* 

Now, the word ‘interpolation.’ used by Dr. Heornle, is very 
unfortunate : for Narayanapala’s Grant offers the earliest version of 
the genealogical portion which was copied in later documents. The 
difference between the two must, therefore, be due, not to inter¬ 
polation in the former, but to abridgment or omission in the latter. 
As such, our conclusion must be based on the reading of the 
Bhagalpur copper-plate, (B.18) and Vigrahapala should be regarded as 
the son of Jayapala. The latter, again, should be taken as the son 
of Vakpala, for *purvaja' means an ‘elder,’ and may refer to a cousin 
as well as a brother. 

The most important argument in support of this view is, that 
otherwise it is difficult to account for the mention of Vakpala and 
Jayapala in the records of Narayanapala and subsequent kings. 
There is no reference to them in the records of eit^ Dharmapala or 
Devapala, for whom they are said to have successfully fought. Why 
are their memories suddenly revived in the time of Narayanapala, 
and they are given credits for military victories during the reigns 
of Dharmapala and Devapala ? The most satisfactory answer to 
this question is that prowess and heroism was intended not merely to 
soothe his own vanity, but perhaps also as a diplomatic move, by 
way of reminding the people, that although he could nbt claim a 
direct descent from the renowned emperors Dharmapala and Deva- 
pala, he could claim a share in their glory through his ancestors. 



APPENDIX IV 


KING RAJYAPALA OF THE KAMBOJA FAMILY 

There is a sharp difference of opinion among scholars regarding 
the identity of king Rajyapala of the Irda copper-plate (B. 92) and 
the well-known Pala king of that name. Mr. N. G. Majumdar, who 
edited the Irda Plate regarded it as quite unlikely that the two 
Rajyapalas were identical, ^but subsequently changed his opinion, 
and held the identity as almost certain.^'^® Mr. J. C. Ghosh upheld 
the identity and suggested the reading ^Kamboja-Dhangv-atiparal} 
for *Kdmboja-vafnsa-tilakab,^^'^ thus doing away altogether with the 
Kamboja origin of the family. But this reading is very doubtful 
and has been justly questioned.^®® Dr. D. C. Sircar also upholds the 
identification.^®® 

But although the presumption about the identity is certainly a 
reasonable one, the evidence in favour of it cannot be regarded as 
convincing or conclusive.®®® There is a great deal of force in the 
argument of Dr. H. C. Ray who rejects the identity.®®^ 

The chief argument against the proposed identity is the Kamboja 
lineage of Rajyapala of the Irda copper-plate. But, as Dr. D. C. 
Sircar points out, instances are not wanting where even kings of 
well-known dynasties are described as belonging to other families, 
probably on account of their mother’s lineage. Thus a Pallava king 
is described as ^Kaikeya-vai'n§~odbhava.^^ and a Choja king as 
'Kadamba-kula-nandana.^^ In the latter case, at least, we have 
reasons to believe that the mother of the Chola king belonged to 
Karjamba or Kadamba dynasty. 

Besides, we should remember that the Palas had no uniform 
tradition about their lineage, and none of their records, up to the 
time of Rajyapala, refers in any way to the dynasty to which they 
belonged. If, therefore, we suppose that Rajyapala’s mother belonged 
to Kamboja family, we can easily explain the epithet Kdmboja-vafnsa- 
tilakab (the ornament of the Kamboja family) applied to Rajyapala 
in the Irda copper-plate. It would then follow that the Pala king 
Gopala II, who succeeded Rajyapala on the paternal throne, had a 
rival in his brother Narayanapala II, who carved out an independent 
kingdom for himself. The Bangarh Pillar Inscription (B. 93) 
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refers to the ruler of a Gau(Ja king of Kamboja lineage, and on 
palaeographic consideration it has to be referred to the tenth 
century a.d. Until the discovery of Irda copper-plate, the Bangarh 
Inscription was interpreted to refer to an invasion of Northern 
Bengal by the Kamboja tribe. It is more reasonable to hold now, 
on the basis of these two inscriptions, that Narayarjapala II and 
Nayapala (and probably their successors) ruled over both Raflha 
(Irda Plate) and Varendra (Bangarh Ins) i.e., Northern and 
Western Bengal. Varendra, or at least a part of it, was in the 
possession of Gopala II up to the sixth year of his reign (B. 30)^ 
and must have been conquered by Narayanapala II after that. 

Different views have been entertained regarding the original home 
of the Kambojas. The Kamboja is the name of a well-known tribe 
living from time immemorial in J^orth-westem Frontier. It is 
reasonable to hold that the Kambojas of Bengal belonged to this 
tribe.204 Evidently the great distance of these Kambojas from Bengal 
has induced scholars to look for Kambojas nearer that province. 
R. P. Chanda took Kamboja to mean Tibet, and regarded the 
Kamboja invader as coming from that or the neighbouring hilly 
region.^® The late Tibetan chronicle Pag Sam Jon Zang locates a 
country called Kam-po-tsa (Kamboja) in the Upper and Eastern 
Lushai Hill tracts lying between Burma and Bengal, and Dr. H. C. 
Ray is inclined to the view that the Kambojas came to Bengal from 
this eastern region.®®® 

On the other hand, N. Vasu identified Kamboja with Cambay 
in the Bombay Presidency and J. C. Ghosh supported this view.®°® 
Dr. B. R. Chatterji hints at the possibility of the Kamboja invaders 
coming from Kambojadesa, modern Cambodia in Indo-China.®®® 
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Footnotes 


^ See supra p. 82. 

“ BI. 151, 162, 171 ; GR. 21 ; Gl. 19 f.n. 

^ EHBP. 112. 

* Cf. pp. 167 ff. 

* Mr. J. C. Ghosh’s view that Vapyata was the first king of the line rests on very 
insufficient grounds {IHQ. VII. 751 (831) ; IX. 481). 

* rujye Rajahha{-adi-vam&a-patita-srl-DharmapaIosya vail 
tailvaloka-vidfuiyini virachitd sat-paujik^eyatn maya// 

The verse, occurring at the end of ch. 32 of the commentary, is quoted anc. 
an account of the ms. is given in BI. 164, f.n. 4. 

’ RC.^ 6. R. D. Banerji misquoted this passage and by reading ‘the same’ for 
‘some’ attributed to mm. h astri the view that the PSlas were descended from a 
general of Rajabha^a (BI. 164. f. n. 4). mm . Isastr I, far from holding this view, 
suggested (op. cit.) that Dayita-Vishnu, the grandfather of Gopala, belonged to 
the family of Matri-Vishnu mentioned in the Eran Stone Ins. (Fleet. C//.ni. 
No. 19). 

» VJI. 147. See .supra p. 78. 

“ JASB. N. S. XIX. 378. R. D. Banerji rejects this view (BI. 165-66), but it is 
accepted by R. G. Basak (UNI. 259) Mr. J. C. Ghosh identifies Rajabha^a with 
Vapyata, the father of Gopala (IHQ. X. 481). This seems to be very unlikely. 
IHQ. VII. 533. 

Cf. avamsa-patito rdjd (Chdnakya-iataka, 81). 

For similar comparison cf. Mbh. Adi-P. ch. 199, vv. 5-6. 

” See supra p. 78. 

This tradition is also recorded in Pag Sam Jon Zang, cf. JASB. 1898, p. 20. 
In a champu-kavya, called Udayasundari-Katha, composed by Soddhala, a poet 
of Gujarat in the eleventh century a.d. , and published in the Gaekwad Oriental 
Scries, Dharmapala is said to have belonged to the family of Mandhata 
(p. 4). As Mandhata is a well-known mythical king of the solar race, this 
reference supports the view that the Palas belonged to the solar race. 

RC.2 p. IX. 

Quoted in BI, 168, f.n. 18. 

Tar., pp. 208-9. According to Taranatha, this successor was Devapala, but 
according to Buston (History of Buddhism, translated by Dr. E. Obermillcr, 
Heidelberg 1932, p, 156), he was Dharmapala. 

“ Mr. R. D. Banerji tries to give a rational interpretation of *Samudra-kula* 
by the theory that the Palas came from the sea (PB. 46). 

This view, originally propounded by Mr. Prabhaschandra Sen, has been 
restated at some length by Mr. J. C. Ghosh (IHQ. IX. 484-85). 

Tar. p. 202. 

Tatah parena bhupdld gopdld dasajlvinah MMK(J), v.883. Mr. Jayaswal takes 
Gopala in this verse as referring to the Pala dynasty. This is very doubtful, 
specially as Buddha’s doctrine ic said to have been lost during their reign 
(IHl. 72). 

Ain. Transl. II. 145. 

Tar. 204 ; Buston, 156. 
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** For fuller discussion see p. 168. 

R. D. Banerji held that Gopala was elected ruler of Gauda, Vafiga, and 
Magadha (J5/. 162), but no evidence is cited. 

** IHQ. VII. 531-32. 

‘Having conquered the earth as far as the sea, he released the war-elephants.’ 
»« Tar., p. 204. 

MMK{J). V. 690. 

The dates of the Pala kings have been discussed separately in App. i to this 
chapter. 

V. 690. 

For the history of the Rash^rakutas, cf. RA. ; HCIP. IV. Ch. i. 

” For the history of the Pratiharas, cf. GP ; TK. Chs. x-xi. HCIP. IV., Ch. ir. 
The Pratihara king Vatsaraja is said to have “appropriated with case the 
fortune of royalty of the Gauda” (^lA. XT. 157 ; El. VI. 248). This does not 
necessarily mean, as has been suggested (BI. 148), that Vatsaraja advanced as 
far as Gauda, far less that he actually occupied both Gauda and Vahga. For 
all we know, the encounter of the lord of Gauda with Vatsaraja, like that with 
Dhruva, might have taken place in theDoabor its neighbourhood, in a territory 
far from the borders of Bengal. This is more probable as we have no evidence 
of any extensive territorial conquests of Vatsaraja such as would be implied 
in a triumphal march from Malwa up to the heart of Bengal. No special 
importance need be attached to the statement that he took away Gauda’s 
umbrellas of State, for the same claim is made by Dhruva, though in this case 
we know definitely that the encounter took place in the Doab, far away from 
Bengal {GP. 34-35), though this is denied by some. (cf. IHQ. XX. 84). A 
verse in Prithvlrajavijaya says that the sword of the Chahamana king- 
Durlabharaja purified itself by a dip at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
sea, and by the taste of the land of Gauda. As Durlabhar5ja*s son was a 
feudatory of Nagabhata, it has been suggested that DurlabharSja was a 
feudatory of Vatsaraja and accompanied him in his expedition to Bengal 
{IHQ. XIV. 844-45). It is, however, not very safe to form such important 
conclusions on stray verses composed about four centuries after the events 
described. 

As the encounter between Dhruva and the lord of Gauda took place in the 
Gangetic Doab, the latter must have extended his conquests beyond Allahabad 
in the west. This circumstance and the fact that the fight must have taken place 
some time after 780 A.d. leave no doubt that the lord of Gauda was Dharma- 
pSla, and not his predecessor. 

*• N. Venkataramanayya traces the enmity between the R5sh(rakutas and the 
Guijara-PratihSras and the alliance between Dhruva and Indrayudha to 
incidents before his accession {PIHC. VIII, p. 85). 

RA. 58. 

-** It has been generally taken for granted that this IndrarSja is no other than 
Indriiyudha, mentioned in the Jaina Harivamsa of Jinasenaas having ruled in 
the north in the year 783-84 a.d. It is, however, more probable that Indraraja 
was the brother of the R&shtrakuta king Dhruva whom he had left in charge of 
Latesvara-mqnda/a, which presumably repres^ted Gujarat and other Rftshtra- 
Jcuta poMession in the north {GP. 37, f.n. 2). In that case the defeat of Indra- 
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riija was a further episode in the R&shtrakut^-Gauda rivalry by which^ 
Dharmapala not only avenged his former defeat by Dhruva, but also vdeared 
the way for his further conquests by eliminating the only power that stood 
between him and the empire. As to Indrayudha, we do not know anything 
beyond what has been stated in Harlvamsa, not even whether he was king of 
Kanauj, or was related in any way to Chakrayudha who was placed on the 
throne of Kanauj by Dharmapala as his prol6g6 and vassal. 

Kielhorn identified Gokarna with a place of that name in the North Kanara 
district of the Bombay Presidency which is even now a place of pilgrimage 
frequented by Hindu devotees from all parts of India (IA. 1892, p. 257, f.n. 56). 
This identification implies a victorious march of Dharmapala across the 
Bombay Presidency, right through the dominions of the powerful Rashfrakutas^ 
and it is difficult to accept it without more positive evidence. A more probable 
identification is that with Gokarna in Nepal, on the bank of the Bagmati, 
about two miles above and north-east of Pasupati. (S. Levi, Le Nepal,11. 83.) 
This identification is strengthened by the tradition preserved in the Svayambhu 
Parana, that Dharmapala, ruler of Gauda, occupied the throne of Nepaia. 
Curiously enough, the same Svayambhu Parana refers to Gangasagara and 
places it in or near Kapilavastu, It has been plausibly suggested that Gokarna 
and ‘Gahgasametambudhi' of the Monghyr copper-plate refer to the two places 
in Nepal, and that verse 7 of Monghyr copper-plate refers to a campaign of 
Dharmapala along the foot of the Himalayas (/C. IV. 266). In support of this 
it may be pointed out that the confliuence of the Ganges and the sea was situated 
in Bengal itself, and it was too near home to deserve special mention, either as 
a place of pilgrimage visited by the followers of Dharmapala, or as a landmark 
in his victorious campaign. On the whole, it would be better, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to regard Gokarna as situated in Nepal, and leave the 
other question undecided. 

It may be mentioned here that a place named Gokarna with a temple is 
referred to in an inscription in the Pudukottai State {Economic Conditions in 
Southern India by A. Appadorai, Vol. i, p. 21). In the light of what has been 
said later about the military campaigns of Devapala in the South Indian 
peninsula, the location of Gokarna, conquered by Dharmapala, in the 
Pudukottai State is worth consideration. 

Although the general purix)rt and implication of this verse are clear, its exact 
meaning is somewhat obscure on account of the defective construction of the 
last lino. The emendation of "dattah iri-kanyakubjas-* into *'dattasrih kanyor 
kubjas-' (GL. 14, f.n. 12) would give the meaning suggested in the text. The 
expression *sva~bhishek-odakumbhah however, implies that Dbarmapala’s own 
coronation (as emperor) also probably took place before Chaki^ayudha was 
placed on the throne of Kanyakubja. Kielhorn suggests in a footnote that the 
word 'dattah' in the verse, as it stands, ‘‘indicates that Dharmapalaliad been 
requested to permit the installation of the king of Kany^dcubja” (£/.IV. 252, 
f.n. 3). 

« TK. 216-17, 230. 

Qaekwad Ori«t,ntal Series edition, pp. 4-6. 

** See supra p. 7. 

** For the location and an account of the kingdom of Kira, cf. IHQ.IX., 11 - 17 . 
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'** Cf. the Lakkhamati^ prasasti {El. I. 10). 

'** Cf. Mark. Collins, The Geographical data of the Raghuva^a and Dasa-kumara^ 
charita (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 28, 37 fiF. 

RA. 57 ; El. XXIII. 217. The date of Govinda Ill’s northern expedition has 
been fully discussed in App. i, dealing with PaJa chronology. 

Supra p. 103. 

GP. 8, 30. Dr. H. C. Ray’s view that Malava was at this time **imder the 
strong grip of the Pratiharas” {DHNI. II. 845), is disproved, among other 
grounds, by the fact that Nagabha^a is said to have seized by a sudden attack 
the hill-fort of the king of M'&lava {El. XVIII. 108). This shows that the 
Pratiharas had lost hold of M§lava. The known facts, therefore, support the 
view, that after the Pratlhara king Vatsaraja was defeated by Dhruva, M&lava 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Dharmapala, but later, when Govinda III 
invaded Northern India, it became a vassal State of the Rashl^rakutas. 
Cf. D. C. Ganguly, PararmraSy p. 18. 

GP. 38-39. 

The struggle between Dharmapala and Ni.gabhata 11 has been discussed at 
length with full references to authorities in GP. 4<M4. The views stated there 
form the basis of the account in the text. Mr. N. N. Das Gupta has offered a 
differentconstiuctionof the whole history (/flGii5.Xn.361 ff). Histheory that 
Dharmapala was defeated by Govinda III shortly before his encounter with 
N&gabhata would no doubt explain the advance of N&gabhata II right up to 
Monghyr, but there does not appear to be sufficient reason to accept this view. 
EL XVIII. 108, verse 9. 

^3 EL XVIII. 98, verse 24. 

** El. IX. 7, verse 9. 

“ EL XV. 14, verse 14. 

GP. 42-3 \ RA. 66'y TK. 231. 

Nesarika Grant of Govinda 111. JAS. L. XXII (1956), p. 133. 

El. XXXIV. 123. Also cf. JBORS. XII. 362-3. 

** This is the interpretation of D. C. Sircar. EJ. XXXIV. pp. 137,139. 

”.to whom (Govinda III).those (kings) Dharhia and 

Chakrayudha surrendered of themselves” (Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsha i, 
L 23. EL XVIII. 253. Also cf. RA. 66 ; TK. 232). 

This view is held by Dr. R. S. Tripathi who also places the victories of 
N&gabhata II against Dharmapala and Chakrayudha after his own defeat at 
the hands of Govinda III {TK. 232-33). In view of the decisive defeat in¬ 
flicted upon Nagabhata II by Govinda III, this sequence of events does not 
appear to be reasonable. The only evidence in favour of the theory that 
N&gabhata II transferred his capital to Kanauj is a statement in the Prabha~ 
vakifcharkathat king N&gavaloka of Kanyakubja,thegraadfath»of Bhoja, 
died in 890 v.s. This NagSvaloka is probably Nagabhata II. but the statement 
about the capital may have been due to the fact that Kanauj was long known 
as the famous capital of the Pratih&ras a^ the time when the book was com¬ 
posed . If Nftgabhata really transferred his capital to Kanauj, it was very likely 
towards thecioseof his reign (c. 830 A. D.), after Dharmap&la had died and his 
son and successor Devap&la bad enjoyed the position of supreme luier of 

12 
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Northern India for a fairly long period, as is claimed in his records. But the 
date of the death of Nagabhata II, viz., 890 v. s. (=*833 a.d.) is very doubtful 
as the earliest known date of his grandson Bhoja, is 836 a.d., i.e., only three 
years later. The authenticity of the passage in Prabhavaka-charita may, there¬ 
fore, be justly doubted. Da^atha barniS also holds this view iLHQ XX. 75).' 
•» EL. IX. 200. 

Khalimpur copper-plate, v. 13 (B. 2). The word ‘fTopa* translated as ‘cowherd’ 
may also mean ‘village superintendents’ (/C. V. 433). 

Ibid. 

** Cf. Pathari Pillar Insciiption, El. IX. 248 ff. The date of this inscription has 
been read as Sawvfl/917. The figure for hundred Is not quite clear on the 
published facsimile, but the reading has been accepted by all scholars. Now 
the accession of Dcvapela, son of RannadevS and Dharmapala, is generally 
assigned toe. 810 or 81S a.d. Unless Devapala was a minor, of whichthereis 
no evidence, he must have been born some time before 795 a.d., and 
his mother’s birth cannot be placed later than 780 a.d. Her father Parabala, 
therefore, must have been born about 760 a.d. , and was therefore more than 
hundred years old when the Pathari Inscription was engraved. Even if we 
assume that Devapala was a child at the time of accession, we have to believe 
that Dharmapala married, at a fairly advanced age, a young girl of twenty or 
thereabouts, and that his father-in-law survived him for nearly half a century. 
These may not be impossible, but are certainly very unusual. On the whole, 
the identity of Dharmapala’s father-in-law and the king Parabala of the Patha n 
Inscription must be regarded as doubtful (cf. RA. 55, f.n. 19). 

The late Dr. Fleet proposed to identify him with Govinda III (BG, i. Part n, 
p. 394), but he is not known to have any biruda like Parabala. 

Tar., p. 217. According to other traditions, however, Devapala is regarded 
as its founder (jCordier-Cafahgue, III. 321-22). 

The refwence to the Viharaas ^rimad-VikramaSila-deva-mahdvihara (Mitra- 
Nepal, 229) shows that Vikramasila was another name or biruda of Dharmapala 
(or DcvapSla) who founded it. For an account of the monastery, cf. JASB. 
N. S. V (1909), p, 1. 

P. 157. 

«« P. 206. 

•• For an account of these excavations cf. ASM. No. 55 (Paharpur—K. N. 

Dikshit). 

’®P. 217. 

’^Buston. pp. 156 If. 

In the Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva {EL II. 348), the village granted is said to 
be situated in Kamarupa-mcKde/n and Pragjyoti$ha-6Ai//i:ri. This sluows that 
Kamarupa was regarded as a smaller unit within Pragjyotisha which necessarily 
included a larger area. It is, however, generally accepted that the same country 
was known as Pr&gjyotisha in ancient times and as K&marupa in mediaeval 
times {HK. 1 ff). 

For the contemporary history of Assam, cf. DHNI. I. 241 ff. 

Tar., p. 197. 

*• Chaurasi copper-plate. JBORS. XIV. 292 flF. 
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’• The chronology of the Kara kings is involved in difficulties. For the view 
adopted in the text, cf. Orissa by R. D. Banetji, Vol. i, Ch. XI ; JAHRS. X. 56. 
According to Vinayak Misra, the Kaia dynasty came to an end about 794 a.d. 
with the reign of Dandimahadevi {Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, 71). 

” ffC. Ch. V. 

A territorial unit called Hn^-mandala in Malwa is referred to in an inscription 
of the Paiamara king VSkpatiraja {EL XXUI. 102). Both VSkpati and 
Sindhuraja are said to have defeated the Hunas. Thus there was probably also 
a Huna principality in Malwa. 

TK. 240. 

«» GF. 45-46. TK. 236-37. 

” GP. 48 ; TK. 237-38. 

GP. 48-50 ; TK. 242-43. 

GP. 49-50 ; TK. 240-41. 

It may be surmised that in his fight against Bhoja, Dcvapala was helped by 
the Chandellas of Khajuraho. There is a tradition that the founder of 
this dynasty supplanted the Pratiharas (V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 
3rd ed., p. 390). This statement has not been believed by the historians. But 
if we remember that Bhoja was ruling over KalaSjara-monda/a in 836 a.d. 
(which might well have included Khajuraho about S3 miles from Kalanjara), 
that he was defeated by Devapala about 840 a.d., and that since then the 
Chandellas were in continuous occupation of Khajuraho and the nei^bour- 
hood (even though they had later to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Prati¬ 
haras), it would not be unreasonable to hold that the Chandellas had 
helped Devap&la in his fight against Bhoja, and were rewarded, after the latter’s 
defeat, with the sovereignty of the territory nearKhajurftho, perhaps under the 
suzerainty of Devapala. V&kpati, the second king in the traditional genealo¬ 
gical list of the Chandellas, is said to have made the Vindhyas his pleasure- 
mound (Khajuraho Ins. V. 13, El. 1.126) and VSkpati’s son Vijaya is said to 
have, like Rima, in his warlike expeditions reached even the southernmost 
point of India, presumably for the benefit of an ally, as the epithet ^sukrid- 
upakriti-daksha* shows (Khegur&ho Ins. V. 20, El, I. 142), Now Devapala 
also claims to have reached the Vindhya region and, as we shall see, there are 
reasons to believe that he sent an expedition to the extreme south. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that the earlier Chandella kings were allies of Devapila. 
This strengthens the view that they might have ousted Bhoja from Kalanjara 
with the help of the P&la king. 

Dr. H. C. Ray thinks that the Chandella kings referred to above were 
feudatory chiefs, perhaps of Bhoja {DHNI. 670-671). Of this there is no 
definite evidence, ffiough it is the general view (GP. 55). Afl Dhafiga ascended 
the throne about 954 a.d., VSkpati and Vijaya, who were removed respectively 
five and four generations from him, may be regarded as contemporaries of 
Devap&la. 

w BI. 205. 

•• Devap&la’s success must have been facilitated by the internal discords in the 
R&shtrakuta kingdom. For details cf. RA. 73-77. Dr. Altekar is wrong in his 
statonent that the P51a records claim that N&r&ya^p&la had defeated a 
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Dravida Jcing {Ibid. p. 77). The claim is really made on behalf of Devapala. 
Dr. Aitekar’s identification of the Dravida king with Amos^avarsha seems, 
however, to be quite reasonable, though his view about the struggle between 
the paias and the Rashtrakutas, based on the vwong assumption, is open to 
doubt. 

**® K.A.N, Hastrl, The Pandyan Kingdom^ p. 58. 

This hypothesis of Devapfila’s military expedition to the extreme south of 
India is based on Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri’s very interesting paper “The Purva- 
raja of the Vejvikkudi Grant” (Dr. S. Krishneswami Aiyat^ar Commemoration 
Volume, 1936, pp. 197 ff). Cf. also supra f. n. 39. K. A. N. SSstrl opposes 
this view (India Antigua, pp. 254-55). Cf. also K. A. N. Kfistrl’s History of 
South India, p. 154 
Cf. f. n. 84 above. 

** The Nalanda Copper-plate is dated in the 39th or 35th Year ( B. 5). 

** Ibid. 

Cf. E. & D. I. 5, 25; S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim History, pp. 4-6. 
For an explanation why the Pala Kingdom is referred to as Ruhmi or Rahma, 
cf. IHQ. XVI. 232 ff. 

•* According to this verse, DharmapSla, after his digvijaya, removed the sorrows 
of the conquered kings by presenting them excellent rewards and permitted 
them to return to their own kingdoms. 

•* Published in Gadtwad Oriental Series. 

** Ibid. p. 2. 

Published in Gaekwad Series. 

••Cf. I. 110 (p. 10); Introductory verses to Chs. viii (p. 63) and vi (p. 47) ; 
concluding verses of Chs. x (p. 91), xi (p. 102), xxvi (p. 234), vi (p. 52), and 
xvin (p. 253). 

•’ Introd^tion to Rdmacharita, pp. xx-xxu. That Vikramai ila was possibly 
a biruda of Dharmap&la or Devapala rests on some positive evidence, 
presumably unknown to the editor (supra, f. n. 66). But the patron of 
the poet is also called ITithvIp&la in the concluding verse of Canto 2, and 
Pfithivipaia in the last verse of Canto I’D (ms. C) or 18 (ms. A). This may be 
another nameof Haravarsha. In that case he must be different fr<wn Devapala. 
•* Bhdratavarsha, 6ravana, 1340, pp. 247 ff. 

** Introduction to Rdmacharita. 

This lower limit is furnished by the date of Soddhala who was a contemporary 
of both Chhiitaraja and Muramuniraja, rulers of Konkana, whose known 
dates are respectively 1026 a.d. and 1060 a.d. (Introduction to Udaya- 
sundarikathd, p. 1). The editor of Rdmacharita places Abhidanda and 
H&ravarsha before 900 a.d. on the ground “that Soddhala in his chronology 
of famous poets of ancient India beginning from V&lmiki down to his own time 
places Abhinapda before RSjasekhara” (pp. xx-xxi). 

Francke, Antiquities of Tibet. Part u, p. 87. Dr. L. Petech, Study on the 
Chronicles of hadakh. IHQ. XV. 65. 

F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concernbtg Chinese 

Turkesim, p. 270, 

ibid^nz-n. 

^^*JRAS, 1969, Part i, pp. 29, 33. 
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Francke, <^. cit., 89-90. Francke assigns to Ral-pa-can the date 804-16 a.d., 
but Dr. Petech {op. cit. 81) gives the date 817-836 a.d. 

The alleged victories of Khri-srong-Ide-bt&an (755-97), for instance, fit in well 
with what we know of the political condition in Bengal about the middle of the 
eighth century a.d. , and might have played no inconsiderable part in placing a 
Buddhist ruler on its throne. The specific mention of Dharmap&la’s sub¬ 
mission to this Tibetan ruler or his son is of special interest. Whatever we 
might think of the Tibetan claim, a conflict between Dhannapala and the 
Tibetan ruler is not an improbable one and might explain the former’s defeat 
by Nagabha(a II. In this connection we might recall the tradition that 
DharmapSila occupied the throne of NepSla which, we know, was under the 
political subjection of Tibet during the greater part of the seventh and eighth 
centuries a.d. The expedition of DharmapSla to Kcdara and NepSla may 
also have some connection wih Tibetan aggression. The alleged conquests 
of Ral-pa-can (817-836) might explain the weakness of the Pala kingdom under 
Devapala which enabled Bhoja to conquer Kanauj some time before 836 a.d. 
The advance of the Tibetans up to the mouth of the Ganges would account for 
the sudden collapse of the Pala kingdom under Narayanapala, if we could push 
forward the dates of the incident by two decades, wliich is not very unreason¬ 
able in view of the proved inaccuracies in the chronology of the Tibetan 
chronicles. Lastly, the usurpation of a part of the Pala kingdom by K5mboja 
chiefs in the tenth century a.d. may be ultimately traceable to the Tibetan 
expeditions, for Kamboja was an Indian name for Tibet (cf. App. iv). But 
all these are mere conjectures and speculations for the present, and undue 
stress should not be laid on them till corroborative evidence is forthcoming. 
This view finds support in the story of Yuvaraja H&ravarsha referred to supra 
p. 117, if he is regarded as the son of Devapala, and we accept his association 
with the R&shtrakuta kingdom in Central India as suggested by Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly. 

N. Vasu regarded ^urapSla as the son of Devapala (VJl. 216), but the identity 
of BurapSIa and Vigrahapaia is upheld by all scholars (GL. 82, f. n. ; BI. 217). 
^*»Cf. Ins. B. 18, V. 17. 

Ibid. V. 9. According to Epic and Puranik traditions, Haihaya was a great- 
grandson of Yadu. His descendants, called Haihayas, were divided into many 
groups. But the most important line, during the historical period, that claimed 
to belong to this family, was the Kalachuri. There were two branches of 
Kalachuris ruling in Northern India at the time when Vigrahap&ta ruled, v/r., 
those of Gorakhpur and Bghala (or Tripurl). The queen of Vigrahap&la 
presumably belonged to one of these families. 

References and authorities for the statements about the Rasbtrakutas will 
be found in 75-78. 

Orissaf 193-95. 

References and autb(«ities for the statements about the Gurjara-Pratlharas 
will be found in GP. SO ff. 

V. 9. m . VII. 89. 

HCIP. Vi . 87-8. Some place the reiipi of Kokkalla 1 between 840 and 885 a.d. 
(Ziffi. XVn. 117 ff). 
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Bilhari Ins. v. 17, EL 1.256,264 ; Benares cp. v. 7, EL I. 306 ; Amoda Plates. 
EL XIX. 75 ff ; Bhoja has been identified by some scholars with Bhoja II, and 
by others with Bhoja I, but the former view appears to be untenable (IHQ. 
XIII. 482 ff). Cf. also GP. 52 f. n. 4 ; DHNL II. 754 ; TK. 255-56 ; IHQ. XVII. 
117 ff. 

Chatsu Ins. v. 23. EL XII. 15. 

The revolt of the Gurjara branch, the constant struggle with the Eastern 
Chalukyas, and above all the pacific disposition of Amoghavarsha may explain 
the absence of active hostility between him and Bhoja. Cf, RA. 77. 

Cf. PB. 64 ; ASL, 1923-4, p. 102 ; 

Memoir, ASL No. 55, p. 75. 

J20fl An inscription dated in the 15th regnal year of Mahendrapala is engraved 
on a stone inaage of Surya found at Mahisantosh in West Dinajpur district. 
EL XXXVI pp. 204-8. 

Tejpur Ins., Gupta Samvat 510, JBORS. III. 511. 

J^^HaiyungthalcP. Xam-i^s. 50. 

'==>Tejpur PI. w. 11-16. 60-61. 

^^*JAHRS. X. 14. 

II. 760-61. 

TK. 254 ff. 

“’Deoli CP. v. 13. EL V. |93. 

Pithapuram Ins. v. 11. EL IV. 40, 48. 

Cf. B. 40, V. 8. Tunga is usually identified with Jagattunga, son of the 
'* Rashtrakula king Krishna II, who died about 914 a.d, {JASB. 1892, Part i, 
p. 80). Jagattunga predeceased his father and never ascended the throne. 
His son Indra III succeeded Krishna n. Tunga may be regarded as an 
abbreviated form of Jagattunga who was a contemporary of Narayanapala, 
father of Rajyap?la. But the proposed identification, though very probable, 
cannot be regarded as certain. For we must remember that there were other 
Rashtrakuta branches, e.^., the one ruling in Gujarat. R.D. Banerji is inclined 
{BI. 226) to identify Tunga with Tufigadharmavaloka whose inscription 
was found at Bodh-Gaya (R. L, Mitra, Buddha-<laya, p. 166, pljtL). N. 
Vasu identified Tunga with Krishna Ilhimself who had the epithet Bubhatuhga 
(FJJ. 128). 

”0 Seep. 163. 

See List of Inscriptions (B. 21-31), 

Khajurabo Ins. No. ii, verse 23 ; No. iv, verse 46 {EL I, 126,132, 145). 
Bilhari Ins. v. 24 {EL I. 256, 265). 

Goharwa cp. v. 8 {EL XI. 142). 

See p. 11 ; IHQ .. XVI. 225 ff. 

>»• Bilhari Ins. v. 62 {EL I 260, 268). 

For theories of Kftmboja conquest, cf. GR. 37 ; BL 231. 

The P&las «np!oyed mercenary forces, and certainly recruited horses from 
Kftmboja (Ins. B. 8, v. 13). Mr. N. G. Mtqumdar has very rightly ot>served 
that **if horses could be brought into Bengal from the north-western frontier 
of India during the P&la period, it is not unreasonable to suppose that for trade 
and other purposes some adventurers could also have found their way into that 
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province” (iB/.XXII. 153). Mercenary soldiers (specially cavalry) might have 
been recruited from the Kambojas and some of them might have been 
influential chiefs. It has been suggested also that the Kambojas might 
have come to Bengal with the Pratiharas when they conquered part of this 
province {DHNI. I. 311 ; IHQ. XV. 511). 

The word read as '‘taru’ in GJL. 95, is really 'maru" (desert). Cf. El. XIV. 326. 
The view was first put forward by A. K. Maitreya {GL. 100. f. n.) and 
accepted by R. D. Banerji (R/. 239). 

The same verse is applied to Vigrahapala IH (v. 14 of Ins. B. 50), but it was 
regarded as an error on the part of the composer. But as it occurs in a record 
of Gopala II (B. 30 verse 10), an earlier king, the verse must have been current 
before the time of Vigrahapala II. 

’ The editors of the Chittagong Plate have fixed its date, on paleographic grounds, 
between 750-850 a.d. But although the general character of the alphabets 
would favour such an assumption, certain letters (notably and n) have 
decidedly later forms. 

The history of this dynasty is discussed ^parately in Ch. vi, where full 
references are given. 

*“£:/. XXII, 152. 

The attribution of the Baghaura Image Ins. to Mahip&la I is not accepted 
by all. Dr. D. C. Ganguly takes the king to be the Pratih&ra king Mahipala, 
son of Mahendrapaia (l/fQ. XVI. 179 if). Dr. H. C. Ray opposes this view 
(fbid. 631 If.), and holds it as probable that Mahipala of the Baghaura Image 
Ins. refers to the first Pala king of the name. It may be admitted that the 
available evidence is not sufficient to lead to a definite conclusion, and it is 
not beyond the range of possibility that Mahipala of the Baghaura Image Ins. 
may be either the Pratihara king MahipSla, or a local ruler of Samatat-a. The 
view propounded in the teat is, however, held by most of the scholars, and 
appears to be more probable than any other hypothesis. 

For the account of the Cho}a expedition, cf. K.A. Nilakanta ^astrl, The Choias, 
247 ff. 

This is the translation of Prof, l^astrl (jCohas, 249, as amended in IHQ, XlII. 
151-52) which differs to some extent from that of Hultzsch (£/. IX- 233) in 
respect of the passage concerning Mahipala. It may be noted that Hultzsch’s 
translation ”Uttiraladam, as rich in pearls as the ocean,” or an alternative 
translation, “close to the sea yielding pearls” iJRAS. 1937, p. 89), is more 
acceptable than that of ^astri, for the region is not on the sea-coast, as the 
latter would imply. As r^ards Mahipala, there is some controversy as to 
whether if refers to the P&la king Mahipala, 1, or is only a emnmon noun 
meaning ‘king* and has ref^ence to a ruler of the Orissa (Odda) country {JRAS. 
1935, pp. 661-66 ; 1937, pp. 79-90). But most scholars accept the view of 
Kielhom that Mahlp&la-, r^erred to in the Chola inscription, is the first P&la 
ruler of that name iJHQ. XIH. 149). Prof. S. K. Aiyangar holds that Mahipala 
refers to king of Orissa, even if it is taken as a personal name {JRAS. 1937, 
pp. 79-90). 

Prof. Aiyangar’s view that Vaii^aia was a general name of Bengal and not 
a part of it (JRAS. 1937, p, 82) is unacceptable in view of the specific mention 
of Uttara-Radha and Dakshi^a-Radha, and specially as we know that the 
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name Va&g&Ia was used about this time to denote only a part of Bengal. It 
is not, however, identical with Vanga division of Bengal, as Prof. Aiyangar 
assumes {Ibid). 

Colas. 248. 251. 

But cf. JJtAS. mi, p. 84. 

Colas, 247. This is also the view of Prof. Aiyangar {JRAS. 1937, p. 85). 

*" Colas, 251-52. The reference to Sahgu would, of course, be omitted now 
in view of the amended translation proposed by 6astri {IHQ. XIII, 151-52) 
and quoted above. 

**• This is the translation of Hultzsch {EL IX. 233) and that given by Sstri in 
Colas (p. 252). But 6astri has now substituted it by ‘frighten’ {IHQ. XIII. 
151-152). But even this does not support 6astri’s contention that Mahipala 
was captured. 

For an account of the monuments referred to in the Ins. cf. JASB. N. S. XV. 
191. 

“• Cf. PB. 76 ; BI. 151. 

**• One historical evidence is usually cited against the conclusion that Mahipala’s 
authority extended up to Benares in the year 1026 a.d. The colophon of 
a Nepal ms. of the Ramayana refers to the Maharajadhiraja Punyavaloka 
Somavaihsodbhava Gaudadhvaja (probably an error for Garuda-dhvaja) 
l^rlmad-G&hgeyadeva as ruling in TIrabhukti (Northern Bihar) in Samvat 
1076, Some scholars identify this Gangeyadeva with the famous Kalachuri 
king of this name, and hold that his conquests extended up to North Bihar in 
1019 A.D. (v. s. 1076). As the Kalachuri records also claim that Gangeyadeva 
defeated the ruler of Anga, the two events are naturally connected, and it is 
generally concluded that Gangeyadeva defeated Mahipala and conquered 
North Bihar some time before 1019 a.d. As such it is also difficult to believe 
that Mahipala’s conquest extended up to Benares in 1026 a.d. It is not 
generally recognised that the above view also goes counter to the evidence of 
the Imadpur (Muzaffarpur district) bronze figure inscriptions of Mahipala I 
(B. 44) dated in the year 48. For the 48th regnal year of Mahipala could 
hardly be placed before 1019 A. d., when North Bihar is supposed to have 
been under Gangeyadeva. 

As a matter of fact, the identification of the Gingeyadeva of the Nepal 
manuscript with the Kalachuri king of that name is open to serious objections, 
and we cannot build any hypothesis on this basis without further corroborative 
evidence. This point has been thoroughly discussed by me in IHQ. VII. 681, 
where I have attempted to show that the date 1076 is to be referred to ^aka era 
(1154 A.D.) when Gahgadeva, the successor of NSnyadeva, ruled in North 
Bihar. 

»»»The Gurgi Ins. of Prabodhasiva seems to refer to a conflict between the45auda 
king and Kokkalladeva II, the father of OSngeya. But no definite sense can 
be made out on account of the damaged state of the inscription {EL XXH. 
129, f.n. 1). 

Goharwa CP. EL XI. 143, v. 17. 

»» The identification of Gang with Gangeyadeva is very probable, though not 
certain. Cf. E.^ D. II. 123; Hodtvala, Studies in Indo-Muslim History, p. 161; 
DHNI. 0. 773. 
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GJi. 4M3 ; Bl. 256. 

Dr. H. C. Ray generally supports this view {DHNL I. 324 ; IHQ. XV. 507), 
though his statement that the PSlas were “rulers of a csomparatively small 
principality” does not apply to Mahipala. But this does not justify the 
criticism of Dr. D. C. Ganguly {IHQ. XVI. 179). It was not so much the size 
of the kingdom of Mahipala, but its internal condition and external dangers, 
that account for the inactivity of Mahipala. Even according to Dr. Ganguly, 
Mahipala was ruler of North and South Bihar, and North Bengal. A ruler 
of these territories could easily rank among the other powerful potentates 
of Northern India about that time, and should have joined the common cause, 
if his kingdom possessed stability and security which Mahipala’s kingdom 
lacked. 

The big tank called Mahlpal-dighi (Dinajpur) and the towns of Mahipur 
(Bogra), Mahisantosh (Dinajpur), and Mahipal (Murshidabad), and probably 
also Sfigardighi (Murshidabad) are associated with the name of Mahipala, 
cf. GR. 41-42. 

DHNI. II. 945-46. 

^^*JASB. LXII. 250. 

PB. 73 ; BL 251-52. 

Prof. K. A. N. eastrl in JOR. VI. 191-98 ; IC. II. 797. Mr. J.C. Ghosh upholds 
the view of Mr. Banerji (/C. II. 354). 

Bheraghat Ins v. 12 (EL II. II, 15) ; Karanbel Ins. (lA. XVIII.215, 217). 
According to v. 23 of the Rewa Stone Ins. {EL XXIV. 112), Karna achieved a 
decisive victory over the king of the Eastern country who probably lost his life 
in the fierce fight. This point has been discussed in Ch. vi infra. 

For the Tibetan tradition cf. JBTS. I (1893), pp. 9-10 ; S.C. Das, Indian Pandits 
in the Land of Snow, 51 ; This account, with slight difference in details, 
is also given in JASB. 1891, p. 51. Mr. Das writes ‘king of Karnya 
probably Kanauj).’ 

XQl^—JASB. 1891, p. 51. Also cf.ibid, 1889, p. 40. 

1039— S. C. Das, Indian Pandits, 50, 76. 

1040— 'Lbvi-Nepal, II. 189. Pag Sam Jon Zang, Index, p. Uv. 

1041— /^0. VI. 159. 

1042— JASB. 1881, p. 237. Cf. Rahula Sankfityayana in JA. 1934. 

This is the generally accepted view, though Mr. J. C. Ghosh places it in 1039 
A. D. {IC. I. 289). 

DHNI. II. 779. 

The Tibetan tradition definitely asserts that Karna invaded only Magadha. 
‘’•Cf. f.n. 167. 

ASI. 1921-22, p. 115 ; Birbhum-viYai’a^a (Bengali) by H. K. Mukhopadhyaya 
n. 9. 

”• I. 9. commentary. 

For detailed discussion, see Ch. vi. ittfra. 

R&mganj c?. of Isvnira^hosha, IB. 149. Mr. N. G. Majumdar refers it on 
paleographioal groumb to the deveoth century a.d. It is difficult to accept 
Dr. D. R. Bhandukar's view that th® year 35 of the Ins. is to be referred to 
theCh&lakya>Vi)aamaEraGt./rrti/|pu.,^ phekkarl, the place from which 
it was issuni, has been kjctded in the Burdwan district by mm. H. P. ^astri and 
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A. K. Maitra, and in Goalpara and Kamarupa districts of Assam by N. Vasu 
and N. G. Majumdar. In view of the fact that phekkari was the seat of ono 
of the feudal lords who helped Ramapala, the former view is preferable. 
For further discussion cf, Ch. vm. infra. 

DHNl. II. 780. 

Vikraniahkadeva-charita, III. 74. 

Cf. Ep. Cam. Dcvanagerc Taluq Ins. Nos. 2 and 3, and Sudi Ins., El. XV. 86, 
97-99, 104. The earliest raid must have taken place before 1053 a.d., for in 
the Kelawadi Ins. of that year Bhogadevarasa, the generalof Somesvara I, 
claims to have conquered Vahga (El. IV. 262). Acha, a feudatory chief of 
Vikramaditya, led an expedition to Vahga which will be discussed later (see 
infra. Ch. vii). 

Sonpur Grant. JBORS. II. 45-59. The epithet “full moon in the clear sky of 
Vahga” is the result of a wrong reading of the text by the editor of this inscrip¬ 
tion. The correct reading is sitam^u-vathia and not sitahga-vahga. The new 
reading, originally suggested by Paramananda Acharya in Mayurbhmja 
Chronicle^ April 1942, has been verified. Cf. Proc. IHC ; V. 216. 

Mr. R, D. Banerji attributes the conquest to Mahabhavagupta I. {Orissa^ 212). 
DHNI. I. 405. 

‘“^Bhuvanesvara Ins. JASB, VII. 557 ff. Mr. R. D. Banerji refers Udyotakesarl 
to the 10th centuty a.d. {EI. XIII. 165), while Mr. B. C. Majumdar places him 
in the 12th century {El. XII. 239). 

^ There is a fifth inscription of the family which has not yet been fully deciphered. 
The published portion contains the name of Paritosha, but no historical 
information. {PB. 82-3). 

The Tibetan historian Taranatha mentions that Yakshapala, a son of 
R&mapala, was elected king three years before the latter’s death {Tar. 251). It 
illustrates the confused character of the historical tradition preserved by 
Taranatha. For while Yakshapala might have been a contemporary of 
Ramapala during the early part of the reign of the latter, and ruled over a 
portion of the Pala territory, he was certainly not the son of Ramapala. The 
fact that Yakshapala lived in local tradition for five centuries attests to his 
political importance. 

Ind. Ant. XVI. 63. 

»»» Ep. Ind. XXXVI. 82. 

DUS. I. No. 2. pp. 134-35. 

Bargaon GranUJASB LXVII. 115. 

*** The unique manuscript of the Sanskrit pOCTi Ramaeharita (referred to as jRC. 
in the text) was discovered in Nepal in 1897 by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Haraprasad 6astrS. The following extracts from his description will 
give the reader some idea of this important text, the only authentic hist(F*^^ 
work of ancient Bengal known to us. 

*Tt is a curious work. It is written throughout in double entendre . 

Read one way, it gives the connected story of the RSmaytu^. Read another 
way, it gives the history of Ramapaiadeva of the Paia dynasty of Bengal. The 
story of Kdtmyana is known, but the history of Ramapala is not known. So 
it would have been a difficult task to bring out the two meanings distinctly. 
But fortunately the ms. contained not only the text of the I&madunrUat but a 
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commentary of the first canto and of 36 (sic. really 35) verses of the second. 
The commentary portion of the manuscript then abruptly came to an end. 
The commentary, as may be expected, gives fuller account of the reign of 
Ramap9.1a than the text. 

“The author of the text is Sandhyakara Nandi, who composed the work in 
the reign of Madanapala Deva, the second son of Ri-mapala. The author 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities of knowing the events of Ramapala’s reign 
and those of his successors, as his father was the Sandhivigrahika, or the 
Minister of Peace and War of Ramapala.” 

The text was first edited by mm. H. P. Bastrl and published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (MASS. III. No. 1). It was re-edited, with a complete com¬ 
mentary and English translation, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. R. G. Basak, 
and Pandit Nanigopal Banerji,and published by the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi.in 1939. These two editions will be referred to respectively as RC.^ 
and RC* A revised edition of RChy Dr. R, G. Basak with English translation 
and notes was published in 1969 by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. This is 
referred to as RC.* All quotations from English translation refer to RC.*. 
For all references to text after ii. 35, cf. RC.*, as RC.* offers no commentary 
to these verses. For other verses either may be consulted. For a fuller dis¬ 
cussion (with references) of the historical facts dealt with in this chapter 
cf. Introduction to RC.® 

*•* The figures within brackets refer to cantos and verses of RC. 

The actual reading of the commentary is "bhutani satyam nayorUtam tayorara- 
kshane yuktah prasaktah.* But mm. fciastri emended tbe text by omitting one 
Va’ in 'tayorarakshane' which gives just the opposite meaning. Th«e is no 
justification for this change, as the context of the passage supports the actual 
reading. 

*»®RC.^ 13. 

The name is written variously in RC. as Divya (i. 38), Diwoka (i. 38-39 
commentary) and Divoka (i. 31 comm). 

Thus V. 1. 12 refers to the Kaivarta chief as ‘bad king’ (kutsita irtok Kaivarta- 
n^ipah) ; v. i. 24 refers to unholy or unfortunate civil revolution (arAkam 
dharma-viplavam ; and v. i. 27 describes the affray or disturbance(^niaram) 
caused by the enemy as a world calamity (bhavasya apada^). 

A movement was set on foot by a section of the Kaivarta or M&hishya 
community in Bengal to perpetuate the memory of Divya, on the basis of the 
view-points noted above. Hwy refused to regard him as a rebel, and held 
him up as a great hero called to the throne by the people of VarendrI to save it 
from the oppressions of Mahljl&la II. An annual ceremony, Divyasmtiti- 
utsava, was organised them, and the speeches made on these occasions by 
eminent historians like Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad 
Chanda and Dr. Upendra Nath Ghoshal, who presided over these functions, 
sought to support Ac popular views (cf. Blmratavarsha, 1342, pp. 18 ff). This 
movement di^ a natural tkath within a few years. 

For a detailed discussion of Ais point, and a view of Divya’s rebellion in its 
true perspective, cf. Dr. R, C. Majumdar’s article ‘The Revolt of Diwoka against 
MaiApahi XI end other revolts in Bengal* {DUS. 1. No. 2, pp. 125 ff). 
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Cf. Dr. U, N. Ghoshal’s Presidential Address at the Divya-smtiti-utsava, p.l9. 
It is true that verse i. 29 of ilC. does not name the Kaivarta king who murdered 
Mahlpaia. But verse 16 of the Manahali cp. (B. 66) proves that Divya 
was alive after Ramapala had ascended the throne, i.e., after the death of 
RSmapala’s elder brothers Mahipala and tSurap&la. The Kaivarta king, who 
murdered Mahipala, according to RC. (i. 29), must, therefore, be Divya, and not 
Bhima who was not a king at that time. 

IB. 14 ; also infra. Chapter vi. Section II. 

The expression 'yathokta-kramena' in the commentary to i. 39 proves that 
Divya, Rudoka, and Bhima ruled in unbroken succession. 

The name of Bhima has been preserved in local tradition. A rampart near 
Bogra is still known as Bhlnter Jahgal. mm. l^astri held the view (RC.^ 13) that 
Bhima ‘built a IDamara, a suburban city, close to the capital of Uie Pala empire.’ 
The only foundation for this statement is the expression wrongly read by him 
as 'damaram-upapumm' in the commentary to i. ^7. The expression, as 
correctly read in RC.* viz., 'damaram-upaplavan* shows that there is no 
reference to any city, far less to any capital city, founded by Bhima,'as 
Mr. R. D. Banerji imagined (PB. 91 ; Bl. 291). 

*®»RC.* 13. 

BI. 280. 

Cf. RC.* XXIII. where evidences are discussed with full references. The 
colophon of a ms. proves the rule of RSmapSla in Magadha in his 25th regnal 
year CSastri-Car. i. 163). 

*”• The new danger might also refer to the invasion of the Paramara king 
Lakshmadeva who ruled some time before a.d. 1097, the earliest known date 
of his successor {DHNI. II. 882). It is said that “desirous of capturing 
matchless elephants he first proceeded to Hari’s quarter {i.e., the east),’* and 
“then, just as dread, entered thq town of the Lord of Gauda” (v. 38, El. II. 
186, 192), It is not certain whether he entered Gauda (which was then 
probably in possession of Divya or Bhima), or the capital city of Ramap&la, 
who bore the title, or at least was known as, the lord of Gauda. In any case, 
we cannot say anything about the nature and result of this raid by the Paramara 
king. 

RC. II, 5,6, 8. The text gives the names in a very cryptic form. These would 
not have been intelligible but for the commentary, which not only gives the 
full name of each king and the locality of his kingdom, but also adds some 
historical details in many cases. For a full discussion of these cf. RC.* 
pp. xxv-xxviii, which also give references to authorities for the brief 
statements made in the text. 

Cf. ch. vni. section in infra. 

*“* The word ‘king’ is used where the commentary expressly mentions any royal 
epithet. In other cases the word ‘ruler’ has been used. 

Kota may be identified with Kotesvara to the east of Vishnupur. Ain-i^Akfxa^i 
refen to Mahal Kot-desa (Transl. ii. 144). Sri P. Mandal identifies it with 
Kia&i'kota village on the south bank of the Ajay river (Burdwan Dt. Ausgram 
P. S.). The locality, called Kot&r Jafigal, is a reminiscrace of Ko^&tavi which 
means “for^t region called Kota.” 
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The text of RC merely mentions Vikrama. The commentary calls him 
Vikramaraja and adds the name of the locality, over which he ruled, in a long 

compound which contains the words “Devagrama-pratibaddka- .bala 

valabhl-tarahga.” mm. H.P. 6astil translated it to mean that Vikrama 

was the Raja of Devagr&ma and the surrounding country washed by the rivers 
of Bala-valabhl, a region which he identified with Bftgdl, a wdl-known Division 
of Bengal in the Sena period. P. Acharya holds the view that Bila-valabhl 
was not a place-name at all (Proc. INC. VI. 70). Dr. R. G. Basak interprets 
the compound to mean that Vikramaraja’s capital, Devagr&ma, was much 
secure on account of the waves ofBalavalabhi, a swift-flowing river passing 
near the capital (RC.' 126). 

Devagrama has been very plausibly identified with the village of that name 
about half a mile from the Railway Station of the same name, in the Cakutta- 
Lalgola Broad Gaujp Section of the Eastern Railway, 140 kilometres from 
Calcutta (Seaklah). Details Of the antiquities of the place are given in the 
Vardkanianer Purakathm, a Bengali book edited by N. Basu, p. 53. 

Mandsra has been identified with sarkdr Mad&ran, locally called Mand&ran. 
It comprised, according to Beames, “a very long straggline strip of territory 
running from Birbhum in the North to the junction of the Hooghly and Rup- 
narayan rivers in the South” (JRAS. 1896, p. 106). Mandaran is now known 
as Bhitargarh Mandaran (for Blodunam’s identification, cf. Proc. ASB, 1870, 
p. 117), about seven miles west of the^wn of Jahanabad or Arambagh on the 
Darkeswar river. De Barro’s map (c. 1550 a.d.) shows Mandaram as an 
important city on a branch of the Ganges river, almost due south of Saptagram. 
According to Beames, a local Pandit derives the name from Manda (bad) and 
aranya (forest). P. Mandal a^ees with this identification but points out that 
the village Gadh Mand&ran is situated about nine miles to the south-west of 
Arambagh in Hooghly District. 

N. Das Gupta, however, points out that this identification does not agree 
with the description of its ruler as the “head of the feudal chiefs living in the 
forest regions” (aiavika-samanta-ekakra-chUdamani). He therefore suggests 
that Lakshmlsura's dominions comprised the modern localities of Deoghar, 
Baidyanath etc., and the adjacent silvan tract of land lying on the other side 
(oparthManddra), i.e., southern and south-eastern side of the famous Mandara 
hill about 30 miles south of Bhagalpur (Ind. Ant. 1930, p. 244), 

G. Mitra, Mrbhmner Itihdsa, I. 59. 

Identified with Telkupi in the Manbhum District. The region is still knowai 
as i^ikharbhum, perhaps after the royal family (F//. 199). The Ain^i-Akbari 
refers to the pargand Shergarh, commonly called Sakharbhum. Beames 
identifies it with Sikarbhumi, “an immense pargand occupying the whole 
western angle of Burdwan b^een the Damodar and Ajay rivers” QJRAS. 
1896, pp. 106-7). 

This has been identified with ‘Jain tyhial,’ a pargand in Birbhum (VJI, 199). 
Mr. R. D, Banmji objects to this identification on the ground that there are 
many other pargaiMs called Ujhial 01. 289-90), a fact already pointed out by 
Beames, who takes the word to mean ‘high land* (JRAS. 1896, p. 93). 

P. Mandal very plausibly identifies it with the village Uchalan (Burdwan Dt.) 
and points out that in the adjacent village Mayigr&ma (Hooghly Dt.) a big 
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mound is known as RSJar Pota (palace of Rija) and according to tradition it 
was the capital of Bhaskara Maya-Danava. The site has yielded antiquities 
of the Pala period. 

This place has been identified with the village called phekargarh on the south 
bank of the Ajay river (Dt. Burdwan, P. S. Aushgram). The neighbouring 
village Pratappur contains antiquities, and is associated by P, Mandal with 
the ruler Pratapa-sinha mentioned in the RC. Cf. BI. 290. The location of 
Dhekkari in Assam, originally propounded by Mr. N. Vasu, and supported 
by Mr. N. O. Majumdar (JB. 150) is less likely. 

*1" The old town of Kankjol lies near the East Indian Railway line about 20 miles 
south of Rajmahal. For a detailed account cf. Beames in JRAS. 1896, p. 96. 

P. Mandal identifies this kingdom with the area extendng from village Samkate 
(Burdwan Dt., Raina P. S.) to fsaktigarh (a well-known Railway Station about 
12 kilometres S. E. E. of Burdwan). 

The Ain-i-Akbari refers to the pargana ‘Sakot’ in Sarkar Satgaon. The 
name ‘Sakot.’ resembles ‘Sahkata,’ but Beames emends the former as Siguna 
(JRAS. 1896, p. 104). Sahkatagrama is probably the same as Samka-kota, 
referred to in Vallala-charita (ii, 4) and Sankanat referred to in Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri (cf. Ch. vn. App. ii, m). 

2>»Cf. RC.* XXVII. 

**® Mr, R. D. Banerji identifies it with the “modem pargana of Kusumba in the 
Rajshahi district”, (JASB. N. S. X, 125). But it may "also be identified with 
the pargana Tappe Kusumbi in the Bogra district. Kausambi has also been 
located in “the tract east of the Bhagirathl and south of modem Calcutta” 
(JRAS. 1935, pp. 82-3, Ep. I/td. XXX. 256. 

P. Mandal identifies it with Kusumgram in the Kalna Sub-Division of 
Burdwan Dt. (P. Mandal’s suggestions mentioned above are contained in a 
personal letter to the author of this volume). 

**^ MM. H. P. J§astri doubtfully identifies PaduvanvS with Pabna (RC.* 14), but 
there is no evidence in support of it, except the similarity of the two names. 
Reference may be made to pargana Paunan in the Hooghly district (Hunter, 
III, 416). The name Paunan may be easily derived from Paduvanva. 

Similarly, Paduvanva resmbles PSodumba, a village mentioned in a manus¬ 
cript of Krishna-prema-taranginl of Bhagavat&charya,dated ^'aka 1620(=1698 
A.D.) and preserved in the Dacca University. This village PaodumbS, is said 
to be. in "pargana Bijanagar’ and "sarkar Panjata’. Bijanagar is mentioned 
Si& a.pargana of sarkSr Pinjoraor Panjara (Ain. Ill, 136) and comprised the 
greater part of Dinajpur district, (JASB. XLII, 214 ; Hunter, v. I. 437,439). 

*** Cf. supra pp, 3 ff. 

*** This account radically differs from the version of mm. H. P. ^astrl. "*i4. K. 
Bhattas&li supported ^astrl’s view and gave an altogether new interpretation 
of the whole course of the battle (IHQ. XIX. 126) to which a reply was given 
by the author of this volume in IHQ. XIX. 263. Dr. R. G. Basak has supported 
the interpretation given above (RC.^ p. xxix, f.n. 21). For full discussion 
cf. RC.* XXX-XXXI. 

*** For Raraapala’s conduct towards Bhima.cf. RC.* XXIX-XXX. 

**» Cf. RC.* m. 27, 31, 42. 
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•**® RC. IV. 1-3. The expression sAnu-samarpita-rajya might refer to one or more 
sons ; V. 6 also refers to R&jyapala and his brother. 

For the.erroneous character of mm. S&strl’s views in this respect,cf. R.C.^XXXl 

*** The history of the Varman dynasty has been discussed in ch. vi. The Varman 
king, referred to in /JC.,is probably Harivannan , and it is tempting to identify 
him with the chief Hari, the great friend of Kilma, who rallied the forces of 
the latter after his defeat, and fought stubbornly with Ramapftla. Reference is 
made to a chief called Hari in a subsequent verse of RC., and it is very 
reasonable to hold that the same person is referred to. It would then appear 
that after the death of Bhima, Ramap&la won over Hari (now called isa or 
king) to his side, and established him in a position of great influence (ui. 32). 
We are further told that the two kings, meaning presumably R&mapaia and 
Hari, both of whom were rich in cavalry and very powerful, met together in 
Ramavati and shone for a longtime in each other’s close embrace (in. 39-40). 
But although the identification appears plausible, there is no definite evidence 
in support of it. 

*** In the absence of a fairly accurate knowledge of the chronology of the kings 
of Kamarupa, it is impossible to say, with any degree of certainty, who was 
ruling in Kamarupa about this time. Hoernle assigned Ralnapala to the first 
half of the eleventh century a.d. (JASB. LXVII. 102 ff), and if this view is 
accepted, Dharmapala may be regarded as the contemporary of Ramapala 
{Kam. 6as. 146). For other views, cf. IHQ. XII. 630. 

The Silimpur Stone Ins. (E/.Xni. 283) refers to king Jayapala of Kamarupa 
(v. 22) whose name is not included in the official list of kings of Kamarupa 
(Kam. ^s. 146 ff). He may be the unknown allied king, who conquered 
K&marupa for R&mapala. But it is also not impossible that the ‘highly 
honoured’ Timgyadeva, whose revolt is referred to in the Kamauli Grant 
(B. 94), was the name of this conqueror of Kamarupa. mm. ^astrl’s view 
that Mayana was the name of this conqueror (RC.‘ 15) is due to an error in 
the reading of the text (RC.* xxxni). 

*** The incident is referred to in a verse (iii. 45) which runs as follows :— 

“He (Ramapala) did favour to the vanquished king of Utkala, who was bora 
in the lineage of the ornament of Bhava (l^iva) (Bhava-bhushana-santati), and 
rescued the whole world (from the terror of) Kalihga, after having extirpated 
those robbers (of that place).’’ 

The expression ‘ornament of ^iva,’ which denotes the family to which the 
vanquished king of Utkal belonged, has been variously interpreted, inasmuch 
as N&ga (serpent), Soma (moon),or Gahg&, which are the family-names of 
well-known ruling dynasties, may all be regarded as ornaments of Siva. H.P. 
^&strl took the first meaning and held that Ramapala conquered Utkala and 
restored it to the N&gavamsis (RC.* 15). Mr. R. D. Banerji accepted this 
view (Rf. 293). Mr. N. G. Majumdar accepted this meaning of Bhava- 
bkSshaita, but interpreted the verse in an altogether different way. He 
translated it as follows : “R&map&la favoured (or reinstated) the vanquished 
king of Utkala who possessed the territory of a Bkava-bkHshana-santati 
the Nftgas).” He held that this king of Utkala was either Harivannan or his 
son who had overtluxiwn the N&ga king and made himself master of Utkala 
(15. 30). 
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The Nagavariisl kings are known from epigraphic records to have ruled in 
Bastar State in the Central Provinces, and possibly these kings are referred to 
in RC. III. 43 as having been defeated by Ramapala. It seems to refer to 
‘Bhogali’ as the territory of the Nagas, and the lexicographer Hemachandra 
refers to Bhogavati as the N&ga capital. The inscriptions of the kings ruling in 
Bastar State at the beginning of the twelfth century a.d. call them 
'NagavamSodbhava Bhogavatl-pura-var-esvara* (El. IX- 160 ff; x. 25 if.). 
The Nagavaihsi kings are not, however, known to have ruled in Orissa proper, 
/. e., the territory between the river SuvarparekhS and the Chilka Lake. The 
NSgavamsi king Somesvaradeva, who ruled at the beginning of the twelfth 
century a.d„ refers to the king of Udra as a rival (£/. X. 26). It is, therefore, 
more reasonable to hold that the king of Utkala, defeated by Ramapala, 
belonged to the SomavamsI dynasty which is known to have been ruling in 
Orissa in the eleventh century a. d. (DHNl. 1.393 ff.). One of the SomavamsI 

• rulers, Mah&sivagupta Yay6ti, as noted above (p. 141) claims to have raided 
Gauda and Rsdha. One of the last kings of this dynasty is named Udyota- 
kesari, and this dynasty is probably to be identified with the Kesarl 
dynasty which, according to Madla-paflji or the Chronicles of Orissa, ruled 
in that kingdom till it was conquered by Chodaganga in 1132 a. d. The RC. 
refers to a king of Utkala named Karpakesar! who was defeated by Jayasimha, 
king of Dandabhukti and an ally of Ramapala (ii. 6). This definitely proves 
the rule of Kesar I kings in Orissa during the reign of Ramapala. According 
to Madla-patiji, Suvarnakesari, the last ruler of this line, was on the throne 
between c. 1123-32 a. d. Mr. N. N. JDas Gupta even goes so far as to assert that 
the Bhava-bhushana of RC. means Kesarl dynasty, as the serpents arc but the 
Jieiara or mane of Siva (lA. LIX. 244). According to Mr. R. P. Chanda, the 
king of Utkala referred to in RC. was Chodaganga of the Ganga dynasty which 
traced its descent from the moon (GR. 51). 

Dlrghasi Ins., v. 5. El. IV. 314 ff. 

Korni cp. JAHRS. I. 118 ff. 

Vizagapatam cp. 1A. XVIII, 165 ff. 

f^rl-Kurmam Ins. 5//. V. No. 1335 ; quoted by R. Subba Rao(/AJTRS.Vn. 
57, 59, 64). 

The MadB-paTiji states that Chodaganga defeated the last king of the Kesarl 
dynasty Suvarnakesari in a.d. 1134, and succeeded to the Utkala kingdom ~ 
and transferred his capital to Cuttack (quoted by R. Subba Rao, JAHRS.^IL. 
57). According to Fleet’s version, Chodagahga’s conquest took place in 1132 
A.D. (£/. III. 336). 

p 

*»« He was evidently the Somavaihsi king whose cp. Grant dated in the 6th year 
has been discovered in Ratnagiri (Cuttack Dt,). Indian Archaeology 
p. 58. 

According to ^rl-Kurmam Ins, (577. V. No. 1335), dated 1135 aj)., Ananta- 
vannan Chodagafiga returned in that year to his capital after subduing the 
Western, Northern, and Eastern, countries, and bringing the whole country 
lying between the Ganges and the Godavari rivers under his &in control 
(JAHRS. Vn. 57). According to the inscriptions of Anantavannan Choda- 
gahga, Narasimha II and Narasimha IV. Anatavarman’s empire extended *to 
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the Godavari in the south, the city of Midhunapura or Midnapur in the north, 
the Bay of Bengal in the east and the Eastern Ghats in the west (JAHRS. VI. 
215). The Kendupalna Plates refer to the destruction of the king of 
Mandara’s capital by Chodagauga and his struggle on the banks of the Ganges 
{JASB. LXV. 229 ff). 

lu. 45. Mr. N. G. Majumdar inferred also from RC. III. 42 that Ramapala 
advanced up to the sea-coast of Orissa (JB. 29). But this view is wrong (cf. the 
commentary and English translation of the verse in /?C.®). 

The account of the Kalihga war of Kulottuhga is given in details in the Tamil 
work Kalingattupparahi {IA. XIX. 329 ff.), and this is corroborated by the 
Draksharama Ins. (El. XXII. 138 IT). According to this record, the general of 
Kulottuuga “reduced to ashes the whole of Kalihga country, defeated the 
Gahga king, destroyed in battle Devendravarman and others, and planted a 
pillar of victory on the borders of the Odra country.” As the editor points 
out,“the earliest notice of the conquest of Kalihga in the records of Kulottuhga 
occurs in a stone inscription dated in the 26th year (=^ 1096 a.d.), and as this 
is repeated in the inscriptions of the 30th year and after, one is strongly inclined 
to believe that this should have taken place in or a little before a.d. 1096.” 

There might have been an invasion of Kalihga by Kulottuhga in person later 
than 1096 a.d. For some of the inscriptions of the king dated in the 42nd 
and 45th years of his reign refer to an invasion of Kalihga in which the king 
himself is said to have set fire to Kalihga, destroyed in battle a number of 
chiefs, and took possession of the seven Kalihgas (El. XXII. 141). Cf. also 
Colas, II. 33-37. 

Draksharama Ins;, dated 1116 a. d. (SI!. IV. No. 1029). 

See supra p. 140. 

Sec infra Ch. VII. 

See infra Ch. VII. 

**■* For the account of NanyaJeva that follows cf. lUQ. VII. 679 ff. 

DHNI. I. 507-8. 

■‘^'‘Linc 9. ilA. XVIII. 16, 18). 

24«a ijfQ XXV, pp. 34-5. 

^^-‘JASB. 1895, Part i, p. 61. 

RC. II. 36 ; IV. 6. 

Kavi-prasasti, W. 8, 9, 11. 

Ins. No. 62 would seem to belie the view, if it really belongs to the reign of 
Gopala III; and is dated in year 14 ; for it would then appear that Gopala III 
must have reigned for at least 14 years. Mr. N. G. Majumdar refers it to the 
reign of Gopala III on paleographic grounds (ASL 1936-37, pp. 130). But the 
alphabets show great resemblance with those of the Dinajpur Pillar Ins.,which 
has been referred to the tenth century a.d., and although one or two letters 
show an advanced form, others like j and medial e show distinctly early forms. 
On the whole, it is difficult to say very definitely that the inscription belongs 
to the reign of Gopala HI and not Gopala II. Besides, the figure read by Mr. 
Majumdar as 4 is very doubtful (cf. JRASBL. VII. 216). Dr. N. K. Bhattasali’s 
reconstruction of the history of Gop&lalll {IHQ. XVII. 214-216) is too 
imaginary to be seriously considered. 

13 
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311. 

Ins, No. B. 88. vv. 11,13-14, and 11.47 ff. 

This has been fully discussed in ch. vi. infra. 

Cf. f.n. 237. 

For Mandara, cf. f. n. 212 above. For the conquests of Anantavarman in 
Bengal, cf. the Kendupatna Grant, vv. 22,30, JASB. LXV. 239, 241. 

JASB. XVlII. 81. The conflict between the Palas and the Gahadavalas seems 
to be also referred to in Praktita Paittgalam (JHQ. XL 565-66). 

El. VII. 98. 

IHQ. V. 35 flF, The view, originally propounded by mm. H. P. bastri (UC.* 
16) and followed by Mr. R. D. Banerji {Bl. 312-13), that this Chandra was 
the GShadavala king Chandradeva is untenable. This point has been dis¬ 
cussed on p.. 164. 

*«iv, 16-21, 

V. V. Mirasht thinks that the reference is to the expedition of Kalachuri king 
Ratnadeva II which he launched soon after inflicting a crushing defeat upon 
Anantavarman Chodagahga (Ep. Jnd. XXVII. 279, 

D. C. Sircar thinks it is a mistake for Garudadhvaja {lASBL. 1951, p. 27. 
=•*7/7(2. VII. 681. 

*•* Govindapala is known from two stone inscriptions, one of which was found 
in Gaya, and colophons of seven manuscripts {PB. 108-112). One of these 
alone is dated in the ordinary way— 'Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka- 
Paramasaugata-Mahdrdjddhirdja-srimad-Govindapalasya vijaya-rajya-sathvat- 
sare 4.’ Three others, including one stone inscription, use, however, peculiar 
expressions such as ''Srl-Govindapala-deva-gatardjyechaturddasa-samvatsare,'* 
'‘‘‘^rlmad-Govindapdla-devasyatlta-samvatsa 18.” and '‘‘^rlmad-Cavindapala- 
devdndm vinashiardjye ashta-trimsat-samvatsare.” The dates in three other 
colophons are given simply as **Sri-Govindapdliya sathvat 24.’ '“'Govindapdla- 
devandm sam 37’ and 'Srimad-Gonndapdla-devdridm sam 39.’ The remaining 
colophon, dated in sam 38, gives the title Causes vara to Govindapala. The 
second stone inscription of unknown origin has never been published, and 
all that wc are told is that it was dated in 1178 a. d. {_ASC. XV. 155). The correct 
interpretation of the above expressions denoting dates has given rise to 
difficulties (for a full discussion and references, cf. JASB. N.S. XVII. 8 ff). 
Mr, R. D. Banerji held the view that the king ruled for 39 years, though he 
ceased to exercise any sovereignty in those places where the expression 'gata- 
rajye," 'vinashia-rdjye,' 'atlta^samvatsa' etc., are used. A far more reasonable 
view seems to be to interpret them, like similar expressions used in connection 
with Lakshmanasena, as the years counted from the cessation of the reign of 
Govindapala. Now the Gaya Stone Inscription is dated in 1232 Vikari i.e., 
V. s. and 'gata^rdjye chaturda^a-satmatsareJ According to Mr.”Banerji’s 
interpretation, this would place the accession of Govindapala in 1219 v.s. 
or 1162 A.D., whereas according to the other view, that year would coincide 
with the end of his reign. In the former case, Govindapala must have been 
on the throne till at least 1200 a. d. (39th year). But this is incompatible with 
the scheme of chronology of the Sena kings, which, though rejected by Mr. 
Banerji, is now almost universally adopted. This point has been further dis- 
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cussed in Chap. vii. App. i. in connection with the chronology of the Sena 
kings. 

For further discussion of this question cf. Proc. Ind. Hist. Congress, iii. 528; 
I HQ. XXX. 213 ; Ep. Ind. XXXV. 233. 

'MA jMr. R. D. Bancrji introduced this Pala king on the strength of an inscription 
found at Jaynagar (JBORS. XIV. 496). It records the installation of the goddess 
Purnesvari or Punyesvari at Champa in the 35th year of Palapala (B. 71). 
The reading Gaudesvara Pahpdla is, however, impossible, even according to 
his own facsimile, unless we imagine that one letter (ro) was dropped by the 
engraver through mistake, and another letter (Id) was written in line 1 in two 
different ways, although separated by only one letter (JBORS. XV. 6i(9', IHQ. 
VI. 164). This the existence of Palapala may be seriously doubted. An image 
inscription of a chief named Yasahpaia was found at Lai near Lakhisarai in 
Monghyr Dt. It is dated in the year 32 and it has been suggested that this 
refers to the regnal year of Palapala though there is no cogent argument in 
favour of it (B. 72). 

lA. XXXVIII. 248. 

JASB. N. S. XVIII. 1 ff. 

sj*T The latest exposition of Mr. Banerji’s views is in JBORS. XIV. 489-538. For 
criticism of these views and general discussion on Pala chronology, cf. 
JBORS. XV. 643-650 ; IHQ. III. 578-591 ; VI. 153-168. 

'*•* For the reign-periods, cf. the “List of Inscriptions” at the end. 

IHQ. VII. 530 ff. 

See p. 167. 

IHQ. III. 571-591; VI. 153-168. In drawing up the chronology of the Palas, 
Mr.Bhattacharya has relied mostly on astronomical grounds. His conclusions 
m respect of the later kings (after Vigrahapala II) agree generally with those 
of mine. Regarding the earlier kings the chief difference lies in the too early 
dates he assigns to Gopalaand Dharmapala on the strength of various Tibetan 
traditions. According to Mr. Bhattacharya, the first three kings of the Pala 
dynasty ruled for a period of 140 years. This is so unusual that nothing but 
the strongest positive evidence would warrant the assumption. 

See p. 169. 

chirataram-avaner _ bhartd abhut. (v. 8. of the Ins. B. 40) 

fc?astri-Ca/. I. 13. 

JBORS. XrV. 490-91. Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya opposes the views of 
Mr. Banerji and Dr. Bhandarkar and agrees with mm. 6astri that the date is 57 
(IHQ. VI. 152). Mr. Banerji reproduces a micro-photograph of the portion 
of the MS. containing the date (op. cit.) . The first figure seems undoubtedly to 
be 1, but the second is very doubtful. 

«»PB. 67. 

JASB. N. S. XVI. 301 ff. Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya adversely criticised the 
general principles formulated in this paper (IHQ. III. 579), but later himself 
formulated the same principles (IHQ. VI, 155). 

This statement is based on the calculation of Mr, D. C. Bhattacharya, IHQ. 
III. 584. Mr. J.C. Ghosh, on the other hand, places the accession of MahJpala 
in 981 A. D., and supports it on astronomical grounds (IC. 1. 291). This only 
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proves how little wc may rely on astronomical data in fixing a definite date. 
Mr. Ghosh’s theory is based on some details furnished by T&ranatha which are 
hardly credible. 

This is the general view based on Kiclhorn’s calculation, but Mr. J. C. Ghosh 
places the accession of Karna in 1039 a.d. (/C. I. 289). 

Cf. the remarks made above in connection with the history of Nayapala. 
According to the Tibetan tradition, Nayapala’s coronation took place shortly 
before At La left for Tibet {IHQNl. 159), an event for which various dates have 
been proposed between 1038 and 1042 a.d. (v. supra, p. 138). D. C. Bhatta- 
charya has calculated the date of Atisa’s departure as March, 1041 a. d., 
but this may be doubted. The proposed date of Nayapala’s accession is, 
therefore, i'l full agreement with the Tibetan tradition. 

The book Seka-subhodaya (‘Blessed advent of the Shaikh*) is ascribed to 
Halayudha Misra, the famous minister of Lakshmanasena, but this is absurd 
on the face of it. Dr. S. K. Chatterji rightly declares it to be a forgery, but 
regard.s it as not later than the 16th century (Foreword to the edition of Mi. 
Sukiimar Sen published in Hrishikesa Series, p.V.). Mr. R. D. Banerji 
points out that as the book mentions a Musalman king named Hasan fciaha, 
evidently a mistake for Sultan Alaaddin Husain tShah, the only king of that 
name who ruled over Bengal, it cannot be earlier than the 16th century {JBORS. 
XIV. 522). The book cannot by any means be regarded as a reliable source 
of historical information, though it refers to some historical figures and events. 
Mr. Banerji, however, goes too far when he asserts that the work docs not con¬ 
tain a single passage which may be taken to be historically accurate 
(op. cit. pp. 522-23). The statement, for example, that Riimapala drowned 
himself in the Ganges (pp. 60-61) is corroborated by Ramacharita (iv. 9), and 
H:>layiidha. Dhoyl, Govardhana, and Umapatidhara arc correctly slated to 
be co4itcinporarics of Lakshman iscna. 

IHQ. 111. 583 ; VI. 160-61 ; XVII. 222. 

RC.' 16. 

103. 

IHQ. V. 3.5-48. 

This Appendix is abridged from an article by the author published in IHQ. 
XVI 219 ff. The account is based on the German translation of Taranatha’s 
History of Buddhism by A. Schiefner (T’orawa/yia’i' Geschichte des Buddhismus 
in Imlien, aus dent Tibetischen ubersetzt von Anton Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 
18691. Figures withip brackets refer to the pages of this book. Portions of 
tins book were translated into English in Indian Antiquary (IV. 361 ff.), but the 
translation is not always accurate as the following pages will show. 

Attention may be drawn to the following passages ; (1) In Odivisa, Bhangala, 
and Radhu (p. 72) ; (2) In the land Pundravardhana, lying between Magadha 
and Bhangala (p. 99) ; (3) In Bhangala and in Varendra (p. 211) ; (4}"Yimala- 
chandra ruled over the three provinces, Bhangala, Kamarupa, and Tirahuti 
(p. 172). 

In one passage Gauda is referred to as a part of Bhangala (p. 82), but it 
is not clear wiicthcr it means that Gauda was included within the king¬ 
dom of Bhangala, or formed geographically a part of it. The former 
seems to be the intended meaning. 
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TaranStha’s geographical notion is clearly indicated in the following passage: 
“Eastern India consists of three parts ; Bhaugala and Odivisa belong to 
Aparantaka and are called its eastern part. The north-eastern provinces, 
Kamarupa, Tripura and Hasama are called Girivarla, adorned with moun¬ 
tains. Proceeding towards the east near the Northern Hills arc the provinces 
Nangata Pukham on the sea-coast, Balgu etc., Rakhang, Hamsavati and the 
remaining parts of the kingdom of Munjang ; further olTarc Champti, Kam- 
boja and the rest. All these are called by the general namcKoki” (p. 262). 

For further discussion of Tiiranatha’s account of Bhahgala and the light it 
throws on the location of the original kingdom of the Palas cf. fHQ. XVI. 
219 ff. 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Das gives a different version of this account (JASB. 1898, 
p. 22). 

The translation of this passage as given in JA. IV. 365-66 v/z., Tn Odivisa, 

in Bengal, and the other five provinces of the east.etc.’ is wrong. This 

has been followed in Gaudarajaniala (p.2!),and Banglur Itihasa (p. 162) by 
R. D. Bancrji. The original German passage is “In den funf ostlichcn 
Landergebietcn Bhahgala, Odivisa und den iibrigen_’’ 

“A shepherdess” according to Buston (p. 156). 

Cf. supra f. n. 287 above, examples (2) and (3). 

Foi the account of the Chandra dynasty that ruled in Bengal in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries a. d., and in Arakan since seventh century a.d., cf. Ch. vi. 
Confused traditions about the relation between Pala and Chandra kings 
are preserved in Bengal folklore. In the famous song of Manik Chandra, of 
which a critical account has been given by G. A. Grierson {JASB. XLVIf (1878), 
Part I, pp. 135 ff.), he is represented as brother of Dharmapdla. The following 
extracts from Grierson’s article give the substance of the story : 

“In the Dimla ihana, situated to the north-west of Rangpurand nine or 
ten miles to the S.E. of the sub-divisional head-quarters of Bugdokard, 
is the city of Dharmapal (Dharmapur). To the west of this city, at a distance 
of two miles, was the city of Manik Chandra, now, hewever, called after his 
more famous wife ‘Mayna-matir Kot.’ 

“Between Dharmapal and Manik Chandra a war arose which ended in 
the defeat and disappearance of the former, and triumph of the latter. 

“After this victory Manik Chandra took up his residence at Dharmapur, 
while his wife Mayna remained at her old home ‘Mayna-matir Ko^.’ 

“After the death of Manik Chandra, Mayna gave birth to a son Gopl- 
chandra. He married Aduna and Paduna, two daughters of Harischandra 
(Harischandra Rajar Pat is shown in village Charchara, 7 or 8 miles south of 
the ruins of Dharmapur).” 

The rest of the story narrates how the king abdicated the throne, took to 
an ascetic life, and left home as disciple of a Guru of low caste called Hiicli 
Siddha. 

Mr. Bisvesvar Bhattacharya {JASB. N. S.VI. 131-34) gives a somewhat 
different account. He refers to the West Bengal version by Durlabha Mallika 
according to which Gopichandra’s capital was at Patik&nagar, and his grand- 
i^ther and great-grandfather were named respectively Suvarnachandra and 
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Dh§.richandra. Mr. Bhattacharya identifies P&tik&ngar with Patkap&r%. 
which lies close to MaynS-matir Kot. 

Mr. Bhattacharya says that he could not find any trace of the tradition^ 
among the Jugis, that Dharmapfila and Manik Chandra were brothers r 
on the other hand, some ballads refer to Manik Chandra as the grandson of 
Dharmap&la. The story of the fight between Maynamatl and Dharmapala 
is also unknown to the Jugis. 

Many ballads are current in Bengal about Gopichandraand Maynamati. 
Some of these have been collected by Dr. D. C. Seti in Gopichandrer Gdna, 
Vols. I, 11 . (published by the Calcutta University). Reference may also be 
made to the following : 1. Minachetana, edited by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali- 
(Dacca Sahitya Parisat) and 2. Gopichdnder Sannyasa, by Abdul Sukur 
Muhammad. Gopichandra is sometimes referred to as a ruler of Mrikula 
now called Meharkula in Tippera district. This agrees with the tradition, 
preserved by Taranaiha. 

For a critical discussion on the legend of Gopichand cf. PTOC. VI. 265 ff. 
The former view is upheld by A, K. Maitreya iGL. 67 f.n.) following Hoemie 
(Centenary Review, JASB. App. ii. 206). The latter view, originally pro¬ 
pounded by Dr. Kielhom (El. VIII. App, I. 17), is supported by R. Di. 
Banerji (BL 215-219). 

Hocrnlc, op. cit. 

* " El. XXll. 152. 

Modern Review, September 1937, pp. .323-24. 

EL XXIV. 43. 

Ibid. f. n. 6. 

JIH. XV. 270 ; Kdyastha Patrikd (Bengali), fc^ravana, 1344 pp. 111-13. 

I have discussed the question at length in DUS. 1. No. ii., pp. 131 ff. 

IHQ. XV. 508 ff. 

El. XXI. 173. 

""-I JC. I. 71. 

*‘’‘fi/.XXn. 153 ;///Q.XV.511 ; MV/. 1.311, f. n. 1 ; DUS. I. No. ii. p. 131. 
GR. 37. The view that Tibet was called Kamboja is based on a statement 
made by Foucher (Icon. 134) on the authority of the Nepalese Pandit of' 
B. H. H odgson. But it is supported by two wss. (Nos 7763 and 7777) des¬ 
cribed in the Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. in the Library of Indies 
Office,\o\. 11 , Part ii. 

IHQ. XV. 511 ; DHNI. 1. 309, f.n. 2. 

VJI. 172. 

EL XXIV. 45. 

Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, pp. 278-79. 



CHAPTER VI 


MINOR INDEPENDENT KINGDOMS DURING 
THE PALA PERIOD 

Reference has been made in the last chapter to several independent 
and semi-independent powers that flourished in Bengal and Bihar 
during the period of the Pala supremacy. Among these the Chandras 
and the Varmans require a more detailed treatment, 

I. The Chandras 

Lama Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, gives prominence, in 
his History of Buddhism^ to a long line of kings ruling in Bengal, 
whose names end in -chandra and who are specifically referred to 
as belonging to the Chandra dynasty. In fact, this is the only 
dynasty in Bengal, before the Palas, to which he has referred in his 
book. His account of this dynasty has already been given above 
(v. supra pp. 166-7) and need not be referred to again. 

The existence of a Chandra dynasty in Eastern Bengal from 
about the sixth to eighth century a.d., as recorded by Taranatha, 
has not yet been corroborated by any reliable evidence. But it 
may be noted in this connection that inscriptions, coins, and 
Burmese chronicles testify to the rule of a long line of kings, with 
names ending in -chandra, in the Arakan region. 

An inscription of king Anandachandra of Arakan refers to his 
twenty-four predecessors (of whom the names of 21 are given) who 
ruled for a period of 350 years. On the bi^is of this account, and 
assuming, on palaeographic grounds, that Anandachandra ascended 
the throne about a.d. 720, the rule of the Chandras of Arakan may 
be said to have begun about a.d. 370.^ According to the Burmese 
Chronicles the Shans invaded Arakan in the 10th century 
A. D., and North Arakan was conquered by the Burmese king 
Aniruddha (1044-77 a.d.). It has been suggested that when the 
Chandra kings were ousted from Arakan a branch of them settled at 
Pat^ikera (Tripura District) and founded new kingdom there.® This 
suggestion seems to have no other basis than the very close relation 
between the royal families of Burma and Pat^ikerfi, to which refer- 
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ence will be made later, and the similarity of coins of the Chandra 
kings of Arakan and Bengal, But too much importance should not 
be given to this view until more positive evidence is forthcoming. 
For the present it is better to treat the history of the Chandra 
kings without any reference to Arakan. 

Thirteen inseriptions (B. 75-87) found in East Bengal enable us 
to reconstruct the history of a family of kings whose names end 
in ‘Chandra’ and who ruled between c, 825 to 1035 a.d. For the 
sake of convenience we give below the genealogical list of these kings 
with known reign-periods and approximate dales. Each of these 
kings was the son of his predecessor. 


Name Maximum regnal year known 

Piirriachandra 

Suvarnachandra 

Trailokyachandra 


^richandra 44 (46) 

Kalyanachandra 24 

Ladahachandra 18 

Govindachandra 23 


Approximate date (a.d.) 


875—905 
905—955 
955—985 
985—1010 
1010—1035=» 


All that we know of the origin and early history of the family is 
contained in the following passage in a verse occurring in several 
Inscriptions (B. 77, 79). 

“In the family of the Char.dras, (who were) rulers of Rohitagiri, 
and (were) possessed of enormous fortune, Purnachandra, who was 
like full moon, became illustrious in this world.” 

The verse seems to imply that Purnachandra was an independent 
king. His forefathers are said to be rulers of Rohitagiri, and the 
natural presumption is that Purnachandra also ruled there. This 
presumption is strengthened by the fact that Trailokyachandra, the 
grandson of Purnachandra, is said to have become king of Chandra- 
dvlpa. It would thus appear that Purnachandra and his son Suvarna¬ 
chandra were both kings of Rohitagiri. 

Rohitagiri is generally identified with Rohtasgarh in the Shahabad 
district of Bihar. But this identification is by no means certain, and 
as Di . N. K. Bhattasali has suggested, Roiiiiagiri may be Sanskritised 
form of Ldl-ma{i and refer to the Lalmai Hills near Comilla.^ In 
any case, there is not sufficient reason to conclude that the Chandras 
came from outside Bengal, and in view of the traditions of the 
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long line of Chandra kings in Bhafigala or Eastern Bengal,. it is 
more reasonable to hold that Rohitagiri, the seat of the ancestral 
-dominions of the Chandras, was somewhere in Eastern Bengal, and 
probably near Comilla. 

According to verse 3 of the Rampal copper plate (B. 77), “Suvarna- 
Chandra became a follower of the Buddha”. It is probable, 
therefore, that until his time the family followed Brahmanical 
religion. But henceforth the family was undoubtedly Buddhist, 
as is evidenced by the invocation to the Buddha at the beginning of 
all their copper-plate grants, the epithet paramamugata before the 
.names of kings, and the emblem of the Wheel of Law in their seal 
like that of the Pala kings. 

Both Suvarnachandra and his father were presumably petty 
local rulers, but Suvariiachandra’s son Trailokyachandra laid the 
foundation of the greatness of his family. In a verse occurring in 
two inscriptions (B. 77 and 79), he is said to have become king of 
Chandradvipa, and is also described as **ddhdro Harikela-raja-kakuda- 
chchhatra-smitdndfn sriydni'". This phrase has been differently 
interpreted. Dr. Basak took it to mean “the support of the royal 
majesty smiling in the royal umbrella of the king of Harikela” Mr. 
N. G. Majumdar translated it as “the support of Fortune Goddesses 
(of other kings) smiling at (i. e., joyful on account of) the umbrella 
which was the royal insignia of the king of Harikela”. According 
to the first interpretation, Trailokyachandra was the de facto, if not 
Ae jure, ruler of Harikela while according to the second, he was both 
de facto and de jure king of Harikela, with a number of other 
rulers subordinate to him. The latter view seems to be preferable. 
Thus Trailokyachandra added Chandradvipa and Harikela to his 
paternal dominions, and felt justified in assuming the title Mahd~ 
rajadhirajd. 

Fifteen years later Dr. Basak edited the Madaiipur Plate of 
^richandra (B.76) dated year 44 (corrected to 46 by Dr. D.C. Sircar). 
It is evident that Dr. Basak now held the seqond view for he observes : 
‘The net result of the political achievements of Trailokyachandra 
seems to be that he was at first a king of Chandradvipa but later 
became the ruler over the whole of Harikela.’® In his comments 
on the article of Dr. Basak, Dr. D. C. Sircar observes : “The real 
import of the passage in question has escaped the notice of all the 
three scholars referred to above (i.e., Dr. Basak, N. G. Majumdar 
and myself). He interprets the passage to mean that ‘the Chandra 
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king Trailokyachandra of Chandradvipa was feudatory or ally of the 
king of the Harikela country’*.* Two years later, he further eluci¬ 
dated his views in the following passage : **lt appears that the 
Chandras of Rohitagiri were originally the feudatories of the Pala 
kings of Bengal and Bihar and that one of the Chandra princes 
came to Bengal in connection with his services under the Pala master. 
But Trailokyachandra seems to have transferred his allegiance to the 
king of Harikela and was rewarded by the Viceroyalty of Chan- 
dradvipa.”'^ These series of suppositions are not supported by any 
positive evidence. But what is strange is that after the publication 
of the new copper plates, referred to above, Dr. Sircar sticks to this 
view and says that the new data supplied by them is not inconsistent 
with his theory that both Trailokyachandra and ^richandra were 
subordinate allies (laghumitra) or feudatories, respectively, of the 
king of Harikela and of thcPalas. 

It would suffice to draw attention to the following data supplied 
by the newly discovered Grants ; 

1. Trailokyachandra was a great ruler and defeated the Gaud as 
(B.81,84). 

2. Srichandra’s kingdom included the region round Sylhet (B.75). 

3. ^richandra defeated the rulers of Gauda and Pragjyotisa (B.83), 
reinstated Gopala (on the throne) and restored the captive 
Pala queen (B.81).® 

4. Kalyanachandra defeated the Mlechchhas on the Lauhitya 
river as well as the Gaudas (B. 83, 84, 85). 

Besides, Srichandra and his three successors call themselves 
Parameharat Paramabha{iaraka and Maharajadhiraja in their own 
grants and refer to the preceding king as Maharajadhiraja. 

We do not possess any grant of Trailokyachandra but he is referred 
to as Maharajadhiraja in the grant of his son Srichandra. It is, 
therefore, certain that Sfichandra and his three successors certainly, 
and Trailokyachandra probably, assumed full imperial titles, ^his 
fact, taken along with the others supplied by the newly-discovered 
records, seems to be conclusive on the point that the Chandras, 
from the time of Trailokyachandra, were independent rulers of South 
and East Bengal, known as Vahgala. 

We learn from verse 7 of the Paschimbhag CP (B. 75) that Trai- 
lokyadiandra conquered Samata^ and his soldiers at Devaparvata 
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on the Kshiroda river heard with wonder the strange exploits of the 
Kambojas. It may be reasonably concluded that the reference is to* 
the Kamboja conquest of Gaucja. Further, the reference to Deva- 
parvata is of great interest. As we have seen above, it was the 
capital, first of the kings of the Rata Dynasty and then of Bhava- 
deva, and probably also of Kantideva. Most probably Trailokya- 
chandra conquered Samatata from this dynasty during the period 
of chaos and confusion caused by the conquest of Gaurla by 
the Kambojas. It is very likely that he was a prominent chief sub¬ 
ordinate to Kantideva or his successor, and declared his indepen¬ 
dence after the Kalachuri invasions. For we know from the 
Kalachuri records that Kokkalla raided the treasuries of Vahga 
and his great-grandson Lakshmanaraja conquered Vahgala. The 
Chandras might have taken advantage of all these political troubles 
to consolidate their rule in Bengal. 

The data furnished by the inscriptions enable us to form a rough 
idea of the extent of the kingdom of Srichandra. Chandradvipa 
and Harikela, over which he ruled, may be regarded as covering 
approximately the whole of Eastern Bengal and the coastal 
regions of Southern Bengal.® All the four copper-plate grants 
were issued from Vikramapura, which presumably became the capital 
of the family either during the reign of Trailokyachandra or that 
of his son Srichandra. In two of the inscriptions (B. 74, 77) 
of Srichandra, the lands granted were situated in the Pauridra- 
ydiidham-bhukti. This does not necessarily mean that Srichandra’s 
supremacy extended over North Bengal. For although originally that 
was the connotation of Paun Iravardhana-Mykr/, later {e.g. during the 
time of the Senas), it included the whole of Southern Bengal right up 
to the sea, and this might have been the case even in the time of 
Srichandra. The land granted by B. 80 was situated in the 
Kumaratalaka-maMe^fl/fl in the Satata-Padmavatl-vw/io>'fl. The 
Padmavati seems to refer to the well-known river Padma, whose 
existence in the tenth century a.d. is thus proved. The name 
Kumaratalaka is perhaps connected with the river Kumara and still 
preserved in Kumarakhali, in Faridpur District, not far from the 
old bed of the river Padma. Thus the details of the land confirm 
the view, mentioned above, about the extent of Srichandra’s. 
dominions. 

Rderence has been made above (pp. 124 ff.) to the disintegration 
of the P51a empire in the tenth century due mainly to foreign,. 
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invasions, and the rise of three independent kingdoms in Bengal, 
namely Gauda, Radha, and Vahgala—^though sometimes the first two 
were united under the Kamboja Pala Dynasty—while the dominions 
of the Imperial Pillas were confined to East and South Bihar. 

As mentioned above, three generations of the Chandra kings— 
Trailokyachandra, Srichandra and Kalyanachandra—claimed to 
have defeated the Gaudas. It has been tacitly assumed by A. H. 
Dani and D, C. Sircar that the rulers of Gauda were the Pala 
kings. They have ignored the well-known fact that the Pala kings 
of the Kiimboja family ruling over North and West Bengal during 
the tenth century called themselves ‘Lords of Gaucla*. (seep. 126) As 
Gauda was, strictly speaking and originally, the name of this region 
(though later it denoted the whole of Bengal), the. Kamboja claim 
was fully justified. That the Chandras fought with the Kambojas 
rather than with the Piilas receives some support from the fact that 
Srichandra restored Gopala to his throne. This Gopala was un¬ 
doubtedly Gopala II of the Pala dynasty who ruled from c. A.D. 940 
to 960 and was, therefore, a contemporary of Srichandra. It is a 
reasonable assumption that Gopala II was deprived of his kingdom (or 
a part of it) by the Gauda lord of Kamboja dynasty and Srichandra 
defeated him and restored the Pala king to his kingdom. Of course 
it is also not unlikely that Srichandra himself defeated the Pala king 
and then restored his kingdom to him. But in view of the fact that 
Gau(la was at that time actually in possession of the Kamboja 
family and the Chandras are said to have fought the Gaudas, the 
first hypothesis seems to be more reasonable. In any case this possi¬ 
bility must be kept in view so long as there is no positive evidence 
of the conflict between the Chandras and the Palas. 

The grants of land by J^richandra in the Punflravardhana-6Aw/cfi* 
mentioned above, may refer to a temporary occupation by him of 
a part of North Bengal. Most probably these terntories were lost by 
the Palas during the disasters that befell the Pala kingdom during 
the reign of Niirfiyaijapfila towards the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the tenth century A. D. Evidently the Pala king% 
Rajyapala (A. D. 908-940) and Gopala II (A. D. 940-960), who 
followed Narayanapala strove hard to maintain or recover their 
kingdom or portions of it. Hence there followed a prolonged struggle 
between the Palas, Kambojas and Chandras in course of which terri¬ 
tories probably changed hands and alliance was shifted from time to 
time. This satisfactorily explains the sovereignty exercised by the 
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Palaking, Rajyapala, in North Bengal (B.27) and Gopala II in 
poitions of North and East Bengal (B. 29-30) during the period when 
the Kambojas were rulers of Gauda and the Chandras were rulers of 
Vahgala. As rulers of both these dynasties assumed full imperial titles 
it would be unreasonable to assume that the two Pala kings mentioned 
above exercised uninterrupted sway over any considerable portion 
of North or East Bengal. Such a hypothesis would also go against 
the mention of several kingdoms in Bengal proper in the records of 
the Kalachuris and the Chandellas. 

As mentioned above (p. 132) Mahipala I recovered a part of 
East Bengal ; probably he wrested it from Lalahachandra, but 
that the latter recovered it is proved by the Bharella Image Inscrip¬ 
tion (B. 82). 

It has been suggested above (p. 203) that the invasion of Bengal 
by Kalachuri king Kokkalla facilitated the rise of the Chandras as 
an independent power. But the Kalachuris also proved a great 
danger. The Kalachuri king Yuvaraja who flourished in the 
second quarter of the tenth century a.d. invaded Gauda and 
defeated its king, who was probably Gopala II. Lakshmanaraja. 
son of Yuvaraja, is said to have plundered Gautja and raided 
Vahgala.i® The king of Vabgala at this time was most pro¬ 
bably ^richandra, who, as mentioned above (p. 204), is said to 
have re-instated Gopala on the throne. Probably it was the help 
rendered to Gopala by the Chandra king that brought about this 
invasion of Vahgala by the Kalachuri king Lakshmanaraja ; or it 
may be that both Gopala II and Srichandra made a common 
cause against the Kalachuris and provoked this invasion. But the 
tangled history of the Palas and Chandras, or of Gau^a and Vah¬ 
gala, highlighted by the successive Kalachuri invasions in these 
regions, cannot be properly understood in the present state of our 
knowledge. In any case the Kalachuri success against Gauila 
and Vahgala seems to be temporary and did not leave any trace 
behind. 

We learn from the newly-discovered plates that the Chandras had 
hostile relations not only with the Gau^as but also with Kamarupa. 
^richandra's army entered the valley of the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) 
in order to conquer Kamarupa and evidently reached the interior of 
the country. He is also said to have defeated the king of Pragjyotisha. 
Kalya^achandra, the son of Srichandra, is also said to have defeated 
the Mlechchhas who lived on the Lauhitya river. 
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K&marupa was ruled in the tenth century by kings of the dynasty 
founded by Pralambha, who probably belonged to the dynasty of 
the Mlechchha Salastambha, though according to some records he 
belonged to the dynasty founded by Asura Naraka, the mythological 
founder of the early royal dynasty of Kamarupa, to which belonged 
Bhaskaravarman. The specific reference in the Chandra plates to the 
Mlechchha ruler of Kamarupa supports the view that the ruling kings 
belonged to the dynasty of Salastambha. But towards the close of 
the tenth century A. D. there was a change of dynasty as well as of 
the capital of the kingdom from Tezpur or its neighbourhood to 
Gauhati, the original capital of Kamarupa. Whether these were due 
in any way to the invasion of the Chandras cannot be determined. 

King Govindachandra, the last Chandra king of Vafigala known 
so far, must be identified with the homonymous king who was 
defeated by the army of Rajendra Chola, and is said to have fled 
from the battlefield (p. 133), But there is no reason to suppose that 
this had any permanent effect upon the fortunes of the Chandras. 
But the death-blow to the power of the Chandras was probably 
dealt by their old enemy, the Kalachuris. 

The great Kalachuri ruler Karna (1041-c 1070 a.d.) is credited 
with successful military campaign agmnst Vafiga, and is said to 
have achieved a decisive victory over the king of the Eastern 
country^^ who probably lost his life in the fierce fight. In both 
cases, the reference seems to be to the Chandra kingdom, and 
the adversary of Karima was most probably Govindachandra or his 
successor. It is very likely that the Chandra kingdom was finally 
destroyed by the invasions of Karna.^® in any case, it does not 
appear in the history of Bengal after the middle of the eleventh 
century A.D. 

II The Varmans 

There is hardly any doubt that the Varman dynasty succeeded 
the Chandras in Eastern Bengal. Our information about this dynasty 
is derived chiefly from a single inscription, the Belava copper-pjate 
of Bhojavarman (B. 88). It begins with the Puraijic genealogy of 
Yadu from Brahma through Atri, Chandra, Budha, Pururavas, 5yu, 
Nahusha and Yayati. Reference is then made to Hari, of the 
family of Yadu, who appeared as Krishna, The relatives of Hari 
were the Varmans who were zealous in their support of the three 
Vedas and dominated over Simhapura, 
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The Varman kings of Bengal thus claim to be descended from 
a branch of the Yadava dynasty ruling over Siriihapura. Various 
opinions have been entertained regarding the location of Siriihapura 
and the choice seems to lie between three known cities bearing that 
name : one to the north of the Salt Range in the Punjab,^* a second 
in Kaliriga, perhaps identical with the modern Sihgupuram between 
Chicacole and Narasannapeta and the third in Ra^ha, generally 
identified with Singur in the Hoogly district.^® The first is too 
far away, and there is no evidence that it existed after the seventh 
century a.d. The third is only known from the legendary account 
of Vijayasiihha, contained in Mahdvatnsa, which can hardly be 
accepted as sober history. The kingdom of Siriihapura in Kalifiga, 
on the other hand, is known to exist as early as the fifth century 
A.D,, and as late as the twelfth century a.d.^* 

The probability, therefore, lies in favour of the kingdom of 
Sirhhapura inKalifiga being the original home of the Varman kings 
of Bengal.^’ It may be noted that kings with names ending in 
-varman are known to have ruled in this kingdom of Sirhhapura'* in 
the fifth century a.d., though they never claimed to belong to the 
Yadava dynasty. 

How the Varmans came to occupy Eastern Bengal is not told 
in the Belava copper-plate. But the way in which it refers to the 
conquests of Jatavarman hardly leaves any doubt that it was 
during his reign that the foundations were laid of the greatness of the 
family. As a matter of fact, he seems to have been the first 
independent ruler of the dynasty, as his father, Vajravarman, the 
first ancestor named in the Grant, is not referred to as a king, though 
he is eulogised as a brave warrior, a poet among poets, and a 
scholar among scholars.'® 

The conquests of Jatavarman are referred to in a poetic way 
in the following passage in Belava Grant : 

“He spread his paramount sovereignty, by eclipsing (even) the glory of Prithu 
son of Vena, marrying Vlrasrl (daughter) of Karna, by extending his domination 
ovffl' the Ahgas, by humiliating the dignity of KSmarupa, by bringing to disgrace 
the strength of the arms of Divya, by damaging the fortune of Govardhana, and 
by vesting wealth in Brahmans versed in the Vedas” (v. 8). 

Karima, whose daughter Virasri was married by Jatavarman, 
was undoubledly the Kalachuri king of that name who ruled from 
a.d. 1041 to c. 1070 A.D.®® It may be remembered that another 
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daughter of the same king was married by the Pala king Vigraha- 
pala HI. This enables us to place the reign of Jatavarman, with a 
tolerable degree of certainty, in the second half, probably the third 
quarter, of the eleventh century a.d. 

Of the defeated enemies mentioned in the above passage, we 
can easily identify Divya with the great Kaivarta leader who usurped 
the throne of the Palas as the result of a successful revolt against 
Mahipala 11.21 It is obvious that Jatavarman took full advantage 
of the anarchy and confusion that set in after that revolt, and carved 
out a kingdom for himself. As the Ahga country, conquered by 
him, was almost certainly under the Palas, it appears that he fought 
against both the Palas and the rebellious chief Divya. It is presum¬ 
ably by his victory over both that he gained the kingdom of 
Eastern Bengal, though there is also the possibility that he first 
secured the kingdom of Eastern Bengal, and then turned his arms 
against them. His struggle with Kamarupa, evidently leading to no 
decisive result, must have taken place after his conquest of Eastern 
Bengal, Govardhana, whose fortune is said to have been damaged 
by him, cannot be identified with certainty.^* Most probably he 
was another adventurer like Jatavarman who tried to fish in the 
troubled waters of Bengal. 

It is difficult to believe that Jatavarman, a petty chief coming 
from outside, could have undertaken all these military expeditions 
on his own account. It has accordingly been suggested that he 
accompanied the Kalachuri-king Karna in his expedition against 
Bengal.2® Perhaps it would be more reasonable to regard him as a 
follower of both Gaugeyadeva and his son Karna. Gangeya claims 
to have defeated the rulers of both Ahga and Utkala,^* and Karna 
is said to have exercised some sort of supremacy over Gau(Ja, Vahga, 
and Kalihga.2‘> The Paikor Inscription^® proves that Karna’s con¬ 
quests certainly extended up to the Bhaglrathi river, and the 
Rewa Stone Inscription®’ refers to his complete victory over a king of 
an eastern country, probably Vahga. It is said that the ship of the 
king of the eastern country sank into the sea. This may be a 4 fl,ere 
hyperbole, but may also mean the final extinction of the ruling 
Chandra Dynasty in Eastern Bengal which seems to be probable on 
other grounds also.*® If we assume Jatavarman to have 
been the ruler of Simhapura in Orissa he might have joined the great 
Kalachuri rulers in their eastern expeditions, and ultimately carved 
out an independent kingdom for himself in Eastern Bengal by 
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supplanting the Chandras. Jatavannan’s claim to have conquered 
the Afigas and defeated Divya might mean no more than that he 
took part in the battles of Gahgeya and Karna against Ahga and 
Gau^a, and the same may be the case in regard to his defeat of 
Govardhana. It must be remembered, however, that all this is pure 
conjecture, and we do not possess sufficient data to arrive at a 
definite conclusion about the sudden rise of this military adventurer 
to fame and power in Bengal. 

Immediately after Jatavarman the Belava copper-plate mentions: 
his son by Virasri, named Samalavarmadeva. The natural pre» 
sumption, therefore, is that Jatavarman was succeeded by SSmafa*^ 
varman. A fragment of a copper-plate of Samalavarman, recently 
discovered at Vajrayogini (B. 91),** raises, however, some doubts on 
this point, and makes it probable that Jjltavarman was succeeded by 
king Harivarman. 

The name of Harivarman was known long ago from colophons 
of two Buddhist manuscripts, copied respectively in his 19th*® and 
39th *1 regnal years. In the former he is given the titles Maha- 
rajsdhiraja^ ParameivarOy Paramabhat0,raka. He is mentioned in 
the Bhuvanesvara inscription of his minister Bhatta Bhavadeva 
(B. 90) and is also known from the Samantasara copper-plate Grant 
(B. 89) issued by him from Vikramapura.** The plate gives him all 
the imperial titles, and refers to his father’s name, which was formerly 
read by Mr. N. Vasu as Jyotirvarman, and doubtfully restored by 
Dr. Bhattasali as Jfttavarman.*® If this latter reading is correct, he 
must be regarded as a brother of Samalavarman. This view is 
strengthened by the Vajrayogini fragmentary copper-plate, mentioned 
above, which contains the names of both Harivarman and Samala¬ 
varman. Unfortunately the portion of the record indicating the 
relation between the two is missing. But as the plate seems to 
have been issued in the reign of SSmalavarmadeva, Harivarman 
presumably flourished before him. The view, based on Dr. Bhatta- 
sali’s tentative reading of Jatavarman in the S&mantas&ra Plate, 
that Harivarman was the elder brother and predecessor of Samala¬ 
varman, may be accepted for the present, as a reasonable working 
hypothesis, although it cannot be regarded as an established fact. 

The only definite information that we possess about Harivarman 
is that he ruled over Eastern Bengal with Vikramapura** as his 
capital, and that he had a long reign extending over forty-six years 
or even more. In line 5 of the fragmentary Vajrayogini Plate 

14 
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(B. 91) Harivarman is said to have devastated his enemies. It has 
already been suggested above, that the chief Hari, to whom great 
prominence is given in the Ramacharita, and who allied himself first 
with Bhima and then with Ramapala, was probably the Varman ruler 
Harivarman, and that he is to be identified with the Varman king 
who, for his own safety, propitiated Ramapala by gift of chariot and 
elephants.3® Harivarman was succeeded by his son, but his name is 
not known.®® 

A few words may be said of Bha^ita Bhavadeva, the great 
Brahmana minister of Harivarman, who has left a long account of 
himself and seven generations of his family in the stone inscription 
referred to above. The family was settled in the village Siddhala in 
Raclha. Adideva, the grandfather of Bhavadeva, was a minister to 
his Royal Majesty, the king of Vafiga. The name of the king is 
not mentioned, but he may be Jatavarman. Bhavadeva’s father 
Govardhana was a great scholar and warrior, but does not seem to 
have held any high office. Bhavadeva himself was the minister of 
peace and war to Harivarman, and also to his son. The- inscription 
gives a detailed account of his profound learning in various branches 
of knowledge, and that this is no mere empty boast is proved by at 
least two extant Sm^iti treatises composed by him. On the whole 
Bhavadeva must be regarded as a remarkable personality, combining 
in himself the high qualities of a statesman, warrior, scholar 
and author.®’ 

Bhavadeva was also known as Bala-valabhl-bhujaiiga. The first 
part, Balavalabhi, is usually taken to be the name of a kingdom 
referred to in the Ramacharita (see p. 189), but the exact sense of the 
whole compound is obscure and has been a subject of protracted 
controversy. D. C. Bhattacharya cited an old tradition recorded in 
the Sudhasagara of Bhimasena Dikshita to the effect that the boy 
Bhavadeva, being the most intelligent among his fellow-students who 
took their lessons in a valabhl (the topmost part of a house) with a 
sharp tongue, was a veritable terror to the other boys and hence his 
guru (preceptor) gave him the title Bdla-valabhi’bhujafiga. Bhatta¬ 
charya pointed out that this is in a way corroborated by Bha\^eva 
himself, and opposed the current view on the ground that **Bhujafiga 
makes no sense when joined with a place-name without a word like 
VilasinV.^ D. C. Sircar, however, regards Bhimasena’s interpreta¬ 
tion as fantastic and supports the older view that Bala-valabhi was 
the name of a city in which Bhavadeva was a student (bhujafiga).^ 
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Or. M. Ghosh cites a Prakrit passage in the Karpura-mahjari in 
which a ruler is called a bhujahga of the eastern region (pwrvn- 
■digaiigdnd-bhujanga), and takes the word bhujahga to mean a victor. 
He, therefore, thinks the compound means that Bhavadeva, the 
Sdndhi'-vigraJhika of Harivarman, led his master’s forces against 
Bala-valabhi, the capital of Vikramaraja, mentioned in the Rama- 
charita.^^ It is to be noted that in the expression on which he 
jclies, the word bhujahga is joined with ahgand^ and thus he does 
not meet with the objection ofD. C. Bhattacharya. 

Hardly anything is known of the son of Harivarman^' or of the 
circumstances under which the kingdom passed to Samalavarman, 
the other son of Jatavarman. But Samalavarman is one of the 
few kings of Bengal who have survived in local traditions. The 
Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal claim that their ancestors first settled in 
Bengal during the reign of Samalavarman, though, according to one 
version of the story, the event took place during the reign of Hari¬ 
varman. According to most of the genealogical books of the Vaidika 
firShmaiis, the first of their line came to Bengal at the invitation of 
Samalavarman in ^aka 1001 (=1079 a.d.). This date, correct 
within half a century, shows that some genuine traditions about 
samalavarman were preserved in Bengal. 

We learn from the Beiava copper-plate (B. 88) that Samalavarman 
had many queens, the chief among them being Maiavyadevi.** By her 
he had a son called Bhojavarman who issued the Beiava copper¬ 
plate Grant in the fifth year of his reign from his capital city 
Vikramapura. He is given the imperial titles and the epithet 
^parama-Vaishrpiva'. This, as well as the reference to Vishiju- 
<chakm-mudrd in line 48, proves that the family were Vaishtjavas. 
They were orthodox supporters of the Vedas, as already mentioned 
above, and the r^lacement of the Buddhist dynasty of the Chandras 
by the orthodox BrShmanical dynasty of the Varmans was fully in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. It may not be a mere coin¬ 
cidence that the two Buddhist ruling dynasties in Bengal, viz., 
Che P&las and the Chandras, were supplanted by two foreign 
dynasties (Senas and Varmans) of orthodox faith within a century. 

The land granted by Bhojavarman was situated in the Paunijra- 
ijhukti and Kau^3>mb!-Ashtagachchha-/:^t^(:;^n/a. Reference has 
already been made to a capital city called Kaus&mbi in connection 
with the feudatories of Ramap£la. If Kausambi of this inscription 
is identical with that, Bhojavarman’s'kingdom might have included 
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a portion of Varcndra, the Paun(Jravardhana-h/»<A:</ par excellence. 
But this is by no means certain." For all we know, the kingdom 
of the Varmans might have been confined to Eastern Bengal with 
Vikramapura as its capital. 

As already noted above, Jatavarman must have flourished fn 
the second-half, and probably in the third-quarter, of the eleventh 
century a.d. If he was succeeded by Harivarman who had a long 
reign of at least forty-six years, Samalavarman and Bhojavarman 
must have ruled in the first-half of the twelfth century a.d. There 
is little doubt that the Varmans were ousted from East Bengal by the 
Senas during, or shortly after, the reign of Bhojavarman. 

m. The Kanakas of eastern bihar 

An inscription engraved on the pedestal of a Buddhist image in 
the village of Kandi about miles from the Sikandra Police Station 
in the Jamui subdivision of the Monghyr District, Bihar, refers to 
the gift of R&'tjaka Samudraditya, son of RoTikaka Nanda." The 
word Ran^aka (Pali equivalent of Sanskrit Rdjanakam6. modem 
Rd7}i5) denotes normally a subordinate ruler, but as there is no 
reference to any overlord, the donor was probably a de facto^ if not 
de jure, independent Chief. The inscription may be referred on 
palaeographic grounds to the twelfth century a.d. and Dr. D. C. 
Sircar, who edited it, suggests a date not far removed from that of 
the Valgudar inscription of Madanapala (B.64).*® Evidently Rdtjaka 
SamudrMtya and his father were feudatory chiefs of the Palas but 
assumed independence during the decline of the Pala authority in 
the Monghyr region. 
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Footnotes 

The traditional account of the nine Chandra kings of Arakan ruling from 
A. D. 788 to 957, as preserved in the later chronicles, is given by Phayre (History 
of Burma, p. 45). For the names of these kings and an account of the coins, 
cf. Phayre, Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma (Nurtdsmata Orientalia) 
pp. 28-29,43. A brief account of the inscriptions found on the platform of the 
Shitthaung temple at Morahaung is given in ASI, 1925-6 ; pp. 146-7. 

The latest account of the Chandra kings of Arakan is that by Dr. D. C. Sircar 
in Ep. Ind. XXXII, pp. 103-9. 

• Tis suggestion has been made by Mr. Syed Murtaza Ali in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Vol. vi (1961), pp. 267-274. He also holds the view 
that after coming from Arakan the Chandras “reduced Harikela first by 
ousting the descendants of KSntideva. Later they transferred their capital to 
Pattikera reducing that area. Finally they occupied Dacca District and had 
their seat of Government at Vikrampur which was the capital during the time 
of their greatest glory” (Ibid. p. 272). He has also drawn attention to the fact 
that Ladahachandra issued a Grant from t^rl PaUikeraka in Samata^a mandala 
in Pundravardhana-hAifAr/j (ibid. p. 270). 

® Professor Dani places the reign-period of Govindachandra between 1020 and 
1050. His view is based mainly on the stat^ent of the author of the ^abda- 
pradipa that his father served R&mapala, Lord of Vahga (Vahgesvara), and his 
grandfather served Govindachandra as a court physician. Dani identifies 
these two kings, respectively, with R&map&la of the P&la dynasty and 
Govindachandra of the Chandra dynasty, and naturally concludes that there 
was probably not more than a generation’s gap between them. But from 
what we know of the history of R&map&la he could not have possibly asserted 
his sovereignty over Vahga till long after the Varmans had occupied, 
the country, presumably after defeating Govindachandra or his successor. 
There are good grounds for the belief that the Varmans were in occupation of 
East Bengal some time before a. d. 1048. J&tavarman, the first or second 
king of this dynasty, was a contemporary of R&mapala’s father, Vigrahap&la, 
and Bhojavarman, Jatavarman’s grandson and second in succession after him, 
whp used full imperial titles, had his capital at Vikramapura, the capital of the 
Chandras. So Ramapala, Lord of Vahga, could not be entitled to this epithet 
till more than one or two generations after Govindachandra. The date 
suggested above by me for Govindachandra is, therefore, more in consonance 
with the known facts of the rule of the Varmans in the territory of the Chandras. 
King R&map&la, mentioned in the ^abda-pradipa, was perhaps a local ruler 
like Dharmap&la of Dandabhukti who was defeated, like Govindachandra, 
by the Chojas. It is interesting to note in this connection that the kings of the 
K&mboja family, who also ruled over Dandabhukti, bore well-known names 
of the imperial P&la family. 

The commencement of the reign of Govindachandra cannot be a.d. 1020, 
as Professor Dani suggested and Dr. D. C. Sircar accepted, for the Chola 
expedition to Bengal is referred to in the Tiruvalangadu Plates dated in the 
6th year of R&jendra Chola, i.e,, a. d. 1017. 
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The approximate dates suggested above are based on the fact that the last 
king, Govindachandra, was defeated by the Choja general some time before- 
A. D, 1017 and the Varmans had ousted the Chandras before c. a. d. 1040, 
The other dates are calculated on the basis of the known length of each reign. 
No dates are suggested for the first two rulers, of whom practically nothing: 
is known and who are not likely to have wielded much power. This chrono¬ 
logical scheme may be provisionally accepted with a margined error of about 
10 to 20 years. It gives an average of 32 years for each generation, 
i.e., three generations for a century. 

* For the controversy about the correct reading of the name Rohitagiri and its. 
identification, ctIHQ. II, 317-18,325-27,655-56; III. 217,418. The identifica¬ 
tion of Rohitagiri with Rohtasgarh is generally accepted, but there is no- 
definite evidence in support of it, and the correct form of the old name oT 
Rohtasgarh is Rohilasvagiri, The fact that quite a large number of inscrip¬ 
tions of this family have been found in the region of Lalmai Hills near Comilla 
strongly supports the identification proposed by Bhattasali. The Lalmai 
Hills are about five miles to the west of Comilla, and extended for about eleven* 
miles with an average height of about 30 feet, though some peaks rise to » 
height of 100 feet. An account of the locality and its antiquities is given by Pr- 
N.K. Bhattasali (Bhatt. Cat. pp. 9-11). It is interesting to note that two kings 
of Orissa viz.,Gay§.datuhga and Vinitatuhga II, refer in their records to 
Rohit&giri as the home of their ancestors (JBORS. VI, 238 ; JASB. 1909,. 
D. 347 ; 1916. p. 291 ; IHQ. II. 655). 

‘ Ep. Ind. XXVIII, p. 54. 

'Ibid, p. 338. 

’ Ibid. XXXni, p. 135. 

' Professor Dani takes a verse (in B. 81) to mean that f^r Ichandra helped Gop&lat 
to recover his throne by removing the obstacle created by Pfithvlpala and 
suggests that Gopala and Pfithvlp&la were brothers who fought among them¬ 
selves. Even assuming that Prithvipala was a person and not used as a synonyim 
fo^ ‘king’, it would be more reasonable to take him to be a ruler of the 
K&mboja family, for, as mentioned above, the names of its kings ended ii> 
pWa. But none of these two conjectures is supported by any evidence. 

* Supra, pp. 9-10 ; also supra, pp. 129-30. According to some old Bengali 
texts, Chandradvipa was bounded by the Padm& and the Dhaleswarl rivers ott 
the north and the west and the sea in the south {Mliri-grantha quoted in BdklSt 
by R. K. Sen, p. 247). 

“ Bilhari Ins. v. 24. Ep. Ind. 1.256,265. Goharwa. C.P. v. 8. Ep. Ind. XI. 142- 

** Bheraghat Ins. v. 12 (El. II. 11,15); Rewa Stone Ins. v. 23 (El. XXIV. 105,112). 

** This point will be further discussed in connection with the history of the- 
Varmans in the next section. 

According to the Lakh&ma^dal Prasasti (Ep. Ind. 1.10-15), the queen of JSlanr- 
dhara (Puqjab) was descended from a liqe Y&dava kings of Simhapura, and. 
this Simhapura has been identified by Buhler with Seng-ha-pu-lo in the Puzyab' 
mentioned by Hiuon Tsang (Wattm 1.248-49). R. D. Banerji points out that 
there were other towns of this name, e.g., one in Malwa (JASB. N. $. X. 124X- 

^'Ep.lHd.lV. 143. 

**JASB. 191Q, p. 604. 
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” Two kings of Kalinga, AfoASrS/a Chandavarman and Maharaja UmSvarman, 
ruling between 350 and 550 a. d., issued their Grants from Simhapura (DUS. 
II. No. II. pp. 2, 3, 9-10). According to Simhalese inscriptions, the two kings 
Nissankamalla and Sahasamalla, the second of whom ascended the throne in 
A. D. 1200, were sons of the Kalinga king Gopar&ja of Simhapura. According 
to MahavarhSa, Tilokasundarl, queen of VijayabShu I (acc. c. 1059 a.d.) was a 
princess of Kalinga, and three relatives of her came to Ceylon from 
Simhapura (El. XII. 4). 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly maintains that Simhapura may be located in Eastern Bengal, 
and be even regarded as the capital of the Varmans. He contends that there 
is nothing in v. 5 of the Belava Grant to warrant the assertion that Simhapura 
was the original home of the Varmans and lay outside Bengal (IHQ. XII. 
608-9). 

Cf. Chandavarman and Umavarman in f.n. 16. 

” Both Mr. R. D. Banerji and Dr. D. C. Ganguly maintain that the Varraan 
kingdom in Eastern Bengal was founded by Vajravarman (BL 276 ; IHQ. 
V. 225). Mr. R.D. Baneiji, however, formerly stated that there is nothing to 
show that Vajravarman was a king himself (JASB. N. S. X. 124). 

The date of the death of Karua is not delSnitely known, but it must have taken 
place in or before 1073 a. d., the earliest known date of his successor (DHNL 
U. 777, 782), 

“ Perhaps a reminiscence of the fight between Divya and Jatavarman is preserved 
in a NSlanda Stone Ins. (El. XXI. 97). It relates about an ascetic of Somapura 
(P&h&rpur in Rajshahi district) that “when his house was burning, (being) 
set on fire by the approaching armies of Vahg&la, he attached (himselO to 
the pair of lotus feet of the Buddha (and) went to heaven.” It would then 
follow that J&tavarman invaded Northern Bengal (IC. VI. 55). 

** Dr. R. G. Basak’s suggestion that this Govardhana may be the father of BhaUa 
Bhavadeva, the prime-minister of Harivarman (El. Xll.38), has been endorsed 
by Dr. H. C. Ray (DHNl. I. 335) and Mr. R. D. Banerji, but the assumption 
involves too many difSculties and rests on very slender foundations. 
Mr. Banerji has made an alternative suggestion that Govardhana may be the 
ruler of Kaus &mb I, who helped R&mapala in his fight against Bh hna, and whose 
name, probably through copyist’s mistake, occurs as Dvorapavardhana(/ASB. 
N. S. X. 124). 

*• R. D. Baneiji suggested that Vajravarman accompanied one of the three 
foreign conquerors of Bengal, v/z.,R3jendra Chola, Jayasimha II,or Gahgeya- 
deva (Bl. 276 ; JASB. N. S. X. 124). Mr. P. L. Paul suggests that JS-tavannan 
followed Karna into Bengal. He even proposes the identification of 
JAtavamaan with the ^illustrious Jftta’ who is said in the Rewa Ins. of 
Malayasimha to have helped Kar^adeva in vanquishing his foes (IHQ. XII. 
473). Professor V. V. Mirashi, while editing the'^Rewa Stone Ins. of Karna 
(£/• XXIV.105) remarks in connection with v. 23; “Stripped of its metaphor* 
the verse means that Karpa achieved a decisive victory over the king of the 
Eastern country, who lost his life in the fierce fight.” From this he infers 
“that Karna killed the last king of tibe Oiandxa dynasty, who was either 
Govindachandra or his successor, placed Vajravurman in charge of the newly 
acquired territory, and married his daufi^t^ to Jitavarinan to cement the 
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political alliance.” If this view is accepted, the Chandras must have been 
supplanted by the Vannans before 1048-49 a. d., the date of the Rewa Ins. 

»* DHNI. II, 772. 

*» Ibid. 778. 

ASL 1921-22, pp. 78-80. 

See f. n. 23. 

•• See p. 206. 

" Only a fourth part of the plate—the right lower half—has been recovered, 
containing last parts of fifteen lines on the obverse, and first parts of fifteen 
lines on the reverse. 

PB. 97 ; IB. 28, 

This MS. is described in SSstri-Ca/. i. 79. The date is given in the post¬ 
colophon as **Ma/MrajadhiraJa &nmat-Harivarmma-deva'padlyasamvat 39.” 
(Dr. N, K. Bhattasali reads the figure as 32,). This is followed by three verses, 
written in a different hand, according to which ‘when forty-six years of 
Harivarman had elapsed,* the ms was five times recited ( ?) in seven years on 
the bank of the Veng river. Although the meaning of the latta: part is not 
certain, the reference to 46 years is important. The first expression denoting 
date may mean 39th regnal year or year 39 of an era founded by Harivarman. 
No such era is known, but the absence of any reference to Vijaya-rajya e/c., is 
striking. If 39 is taken as regnal year, 46 should also be taken as regnal year, 
.and it would show that Harivarman ruled at least for 46 years. Besides, the 
astronomical data given in this manuscript make this date correspond with 
1119 A. D., and in that case the accession of Harivarman falls in a. d. 1073-4 
ilHQ. XXII. 135). 

The river Veng is placed by mm, H. P. 6&strl in Jessore. If true, it 
probably indicates that Central Bengal was included in the kingdom of 
Harivarman. 

The Grant (B. 89) was originally edited by late Mr. N. N. Vasu (VJI. II. 215). 
Mr. Vasu gave a very indistinct photograph and a tentative reading of the 
inscription, according to which the Grant was issued from Vikramapura 
in the year 42 of Parama-Vaishnava, Paramevsara, Parama-bhaiiaraka^ 
Ma/iarayad/i/rayaHarivarman,sonandsuccessorof MafUrdjadhirdjaJyotirf&t- 
man. The plate was lost sight of for a long time, but was later traced in 
S&mantasara, a village in the Faridpur district, and purchased for the Dacca 
Museum. The plate was evidently burnt, and has become almost illegible. 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has edited it Ep. Ind. XXX, pp. 255 ff. The name 
Harivarman is quite clear, and he is said to have meditated on the feet of 
JStavarman, but there is no date. 

Dr. Bhattasali remarked that the only letter in the name that can be dUSnctly 
read is -rmwa, and dll the other letters are hopelessly indistinct. He added 
that the proposed restoration of the name as ‘Jatavarman’ should not be 
regarded as a definite conclusion ( BHaratavarsha^ Magha, 1344, p. 171). 
But while editir^ the Grant in Ep. Ind. (XXX. 257) he reads the name 
definitely as J&tavarman. 

** This follows from the reading khalu Vikramapura-samavdsita'* in the 
SSmantasSra copper-plate. 
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•* See supra p. 150. 

** The son of Harivarman is referred to in v. 16 of the Bhuvanesvara prasasti, 
and perhaps also in the fragmentary Vajrayoginf copper-plate (B. 91). Mr. 
N. G. Majumdar concluded from verse IS of the Bhuvanesvara Ins. of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva that either Harivarman or his son ‘made himself master of Utkala 
by overthrowing the Nagavamsi dynasty which ruled over Bastar in Central 
Provinces in the eleventh century a. d.’ (IB. 29-30). This point has already 
been discussed above {supra p. 191, f.n. 230). He further maintained, on the 
strength of certain verses (ni. 42-44) of Ramachcrrita, that ‘Ramapala 
encountered somewhere in Orissa Harivarman of Bengal or his son’ {IB. 30). 
The view that Harivarman or his son ruled in Orissa is primarily based on the 
stone inscription of his minister Bhatta Bhavadeva. There is nothing in the 
record itself to connect Harivarman or Bhavadeva with Orissa, but the generally 
accepted view that the inscription was ‘originally fixed on the temple of 
Ananta-V&sudeva at Bhuvanesvara in the Puri district, Orissa’, led scholars to 
suppose that the pious constructions referred to in the inscription were situated 
in the same locality, and Harivarman’s political supremacy extended over this 
region. To Mr. P. Acharya belongs the credit of removing the century-old 
misapprehension about the original situation of the stone inscription. He 
has shown by cogent arguments the erroneous character of the belief that the 
stone slab containing the inscription was ever fixed on any temple at 
Bhuvanesvara. He has also shown the unreliable character of the literary 
evidence cited by Mr. N. Vasu in favour of the supposition that Bhavadeva 
erected temples and did other pious works in Orissa {Proc. Ind. Hist. Congress, 
3rd Session, pp. 287 AT). In view of Mr. Acharya’s explanation, we cannot 
regard either Harivarman or his son as ruler of Orissa, until more positive 
evidence is forthcoming than the very doubtful interpretation of verse IS of 
Bha^ta Bhavadeva’s inscription. For even if we endorse the view of Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar that the verse in question refers to the defeat of the N&gas by 
Bhavadeva, we should look for their territory near Eastern Bengal, and it is 
more reasonable to identify them with the Nfigas of Assam bills. More light 
has been thrown on this question by D. C. Bhattacharya. He has shown 
that the inscription was brought to Dacca by Mr. D. Paterson who was 
■ thejudge and magistrate of Dacca during the period 1791-95. It was exhibited 
in a learned assembly at Dacca and was deciphered by one Pandit R&jchandra. 

Bhattacharya has argued that verses 26-27 of the inscription show that the 
temple of Bhavadeva on which it was fixed could not be in RSdhft and suggests 
that it was possibly at Vikramapura {IHQ. XXII, 134-5). 

Cf. IB. 30-31 ; also Ch. xi. 

•* IHQ. XXII, 136. 

XXVII, 81. 

« IHQ. XXVII, 339. 

« Cf. IHQ. XXri. p. 133. 

*• The verses 9-11 of the Belfiva copper-plate (B.88) are rather diflScult to under¬ 
stand. According to the interpretation of mm. H. P. 6sstrl and R. D. Banerji 
{JASB. N. S. X. i25), M&lavyadevl was the daughter of Jagadvijayamalla, son 
of Udayin. According to Dr. R.G. Basak. Mftlavyadevl was the daughter of 
Udayin {El. XII. 42). According to Mr. N. G. Majumdar and Dr. D-R. 
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Bhandarkar, Malavyadevi was the daughter of Jagadvijayamalla, andUdayicr 
was the son of Samalavarman by another queen {IB. 191). 

MM. >S3str! further identifies Udayin and Jagadvijayamalla, respectively, 
with -the Paramftra king Udayaditya and his son Jagaddeva or Jagdeo.. 
and Mr. Banerji is also inclined to take the same view. This view is also> 
endorsed by Dr. D. C. Ganguly in his History of the Paratmras (p. 141). As 
Udayaditya ruled during the last quarter of the eleventh century a. d., there 
is no chronological difficulty in the proposed identification, but the difference 
between the names JagaddevaandJagadvijayamallacannotbeignored. Besides., 
the interpretation of mm. irastri and Mr. Banerji involves the emendation 
of the word ‘/ajya’ in V. 10 of the Belava copper-plate as *tatha\ On the whole, 
it would be safe not to accept definitely the proposed identification until further 
evidence is available. 

Attention may also be drawn in this connection to the expression ‘7>aihkya- 
sundarV in v. 11. In all the interpretations referred to above, the wortP 
has been taken as an adjective to M&lavyadevi meaning “the most beautiful init 
the three worlds.” It is, however, possible to interpret the verse so as 
to make Trailokya-sundarl the name of the daughter of Samalavarman an<® 
Malavyadevl. Indeed this was the interpretation originally proposed by 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar {IB. 23). In this connection he remarked : “The- 
name Trailokyasundari is by no means uncommon. One of the queens of 
Vijayab&hu I of C^lon was a princess of Kaliiiga named Tilokasundarl**' 
{IB. 18). Now, according to the Mah&vahsa, Vijayabahu married Tiloka¬ 
sundarl of the Kalinga royal race. If we identify Simhapura, the home¬ 
land of the Varmans of Bengal, with the royal city of that name im 
Kalinga, it would not be unreasonable to identify Trailokyasundari, daughter 
of S&malavarman, with the queen of Vijayab&hu. Apart from agreement in¬ 
dates, it would explain the very queer reference to the calamity befalling the 
king of Lank&, and a prayer for his welfare in v. 14 of the Bel&va copper-plate- 
of Bhojavarman. It is difficult to explain this reference to the king of 
Lank& unless there was some association between that kingdom and the;: 
Varmans. 

** See above, p. 190 f. n. 220. 

** Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Vol. xxxvn, Parts 3-4, p. 7. 

“ Ibid. p. 9. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SENAS 

1. The Origin of the Sena Kings 

The Sena family, that ruled in Bengal after the Palas, appears 
from the official records to have originally belonged to Karn^ta 
in South India. According to the Deopara Inscription (C. 2), 
Virasena and others, born in the family of the Moon, were rulers 
of the Southern region^ whose achievements were sung by Vyasa, 
and in that Sena family was born Samantasena, the head-garland 
of the Brahma-Kshatriyas. The same account is repeated in the 
Madhainagar Grant ( C. 13) in a slightly modified form : 

“In the family of Virasena, which has become illustrious through the legends 
recorded in the Pur&nas, was bom Sfimantasena, the head-garland of the clan of 
the Karn&ta-Kshatriyas.” 

The KarQ&ta origin is further supported by the statement in the 
Deopara Inscription (v. 8) that Samantasena ‘slaughtered the wicked 
despoilers of the Lakshmi {Le. wealth) of KarnS-ta* in battles waged 
in Southern India.® 

These statements leave no doubt that the original home of the 
family was in Karca^a, /.e., the region in modem Mysore and 
neighbouring States where Kanarese is the spoken language, and that 
it belonged to the well-known ‘Brahma-Kshatri’ caste. 

After referring to the martial exploits of S&mantasena in South 
India, the Deopara Inscription adds that “in his last days he 
frequented the sacred hermitages situated in forests on the banks 
of the Ganges’* (v. 9). As Samantasena’s descendants ruled in 
Bengal, it is natural to conclude from the above that he was the 
first of the Kar^ata-Sena family to migrate from the south and settle 
in Bengal. But this view is opposed to the following statement in 
w. 34 of the Naihati copper-plate (C 5) : 

“In his iUe., Moon's) prosperous family were bom princes, who adorned R&dh* 

(/.e., Western Bengal)...and in their family was born the mighty 

Staiantasena.*' 
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This certainly implies that the Sena family had settled in Western 
Bengal before Samantasena was born. 

The only way to reconcile these contradictory statements is to 
suppose that a Sena family from Karnata had settled in Western 
Bengal but kept itself in touch with its motherland ; that one of its 
members, Samantasena, spent his early life in Karnata, distinguishing 
himself in various warfares in South India, and betook himself in 
old age to the family seat in Bengal. Evidently his exploits made 
the family so powerful that his son was able to carve out a kingdom 
in Bengal ; for Hemantasena, the son of Samantasena, is the first of 
the family to whom royal epithets are given in the family records. 
It is true that S&mantasena*s predecessors are referred to as princes 
who ruled over the surface of the earth ® but beyond these vague 
general phrases there is nothing to indicate that they really held 
the rank of independent kings. 

The records of the Senas call th^m Brahma-Kshatriya,* 
Kar^ata-Kshatriya,® and sometimes simply Kshatriya.® The term 
Brahma-Kshatriya, applied to the Senas, was first correctly explained 
by Dr. D. R Bhandarkar as denoting the well-known caste Brahma- 
Kshatri. He has shown that no less than five royal families were 
designated Brahma-Kshatri. The nomenclature was given to ‘those 
who were Brahmanas first and became Kshatriyas afterwards’ i.e., 
‘those who exchanged their priestly for martial pursuits.* ’ There 
are broad hints in the Sena records that this was true of the Sena 
family. Samantasena is called Brahma-vadi,^ a term usually applied 
to one who teaches or expounds the Vedas, but the poet uses it to 
signify his skill in the extermination of opposing soldiers. In the 
Madhainagar Grant (C. 13), the Sena princes are said to have “made 
preparations for sacrifices (kratu) befitting a conquest of the three 
worlds and thereby checked the priests serving in the Sessional Soma 
sacrifices of the gods.” ® Here, again, technical Br&hmanical terms 
are used to denote the martial exploits. Mr. N. G. Majumdar very 
rightly remarked with reference to the word *Brahma-vddi* that 
‘here probably it is indicated that Samantasena was as 4 i)iuch 
BrShmana as Kshatriya, thus bringing out the etymological meaning 
of Brahma-Kshatriya i.^., Brahmana as well as Kshatriya.^® The 
same remark might apply to the other expression in the MSdhSinagar 
Grant. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that a number of 
cpigraphic records refer to one or more lines of Jaina teachers 
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belonging to ‘Sena family,* settled in the Dharwar district im the 
heart of the Karnata country. The names of these teachers all end 
in -senat and the family is specifically named Sendnvayaf and in one 
case also Chandra-kava\anvaya. About eleven members of this 
family are known to us who Nourished between c, 850 and c. 1050 a.d. 
One of the earliest of them is Virasena, a name which is recorded 
as that of a remote ancestor of the Senas in the DeopSrS Inscription. 
All these make it highly probable that the Senas of Bengal .belonged 
to this Kam^t^ka family of Jaina teachers, but, in the absence of 
any positive evidence, it cannot be regarded as anything more than 
a mere hypothesis.^ 

The brief account of the early history of the Senas recorded 
above raises one important question. How could the Karn&t^ 
family of the Senas come to settle and wield royal power in Bengal ?' 
While it is impossible to give a definite answer to this question, we 
may refer to several circumstances which would render such a thing 
quite feasible. 

It appears from the PSla records that they employed foreigners, 
who were numerous enough to be specifically mentioned in the 
inscriptions. Thus the phrase ^Gauda-MaJava-Khaia-Ht^-Kulika^ 
Kar'i^\a~IAifl~M\a‘bhd\a^ occurs regulary in the Pftla inscriptions, 
in the list of royal officials from the time of Devap&la down to the 
time of Madanapala.^* It is not unlikely that some Kan^Sfa 
official gradually acqmrcd sufficient power to set up as an independ¬ 
ent king when the central authority became weak. As already noted 
above, the Kamboja rule in Bengal in the tenth century a.d. may 
be explained in a similar way. The Abyssynian rule in Bengal in 
the fifteenth century a.d. is a well-known instance of the same type. 
This hypothesis is supported by the statement in the Naihati copper¬ 
plate (C.5) that the Senas were settled in Ra4ha for a long time 
before Simantasena. 

The Senas might also have come in the wake of some foreign 
invasions, and established independent principalities in conquered 
territories in very much the same way as the Maratha chiefs like 
Holkar and Sindhia did in Northern India during' the eighteenth 
century a.d. As noted above, ^ the Kar^&t^ prince Vikramaditya 
led a victorious expedition against Bengal and Assam some time 
about 1068 a.d., and this was preceded and succeeded by others. 
Similar expeditions were sent to other parts of Northern. India 
during his reign. *A record of a.d. 1088-89 speaks of Vikram-^ 
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aditjja VI crossing the Narmada and conquering Idngs on the other 
side of the river.’^* His feudatory chief Acha is represented to 
have made “the kings of Kalihga, Vahga, Manx, GGrjara, Maiava, 
Chera, and Chola subject to his sovereign.”^^ As tWs Acha was 
the Governor of a province in a.d. 1122-23/® his expedition against 
Vahga can hardly refer to that undertaken by his master in 
c. 1068 A.D., but probably took place much later, in the last decade 
of the eleventh or the first quarter of the twelfth century a.d. 
Inscriptions dated 1121 and 1124 a.d. also refer to the conquest of 
Aijga, Vahga, Kalihga, Gauda, Magadha, and Nepala by Vikram- 
aditya.’’ 

Reference; may be made in this connection to the boast of 
Somesvara III (1127-38 a.d.) that he placed his feet on the heads 
of the kings of Andhra, Dravi^a, Magadha, and Nepala.Vijjala 
(c. 1145-1167) also claims to have conquered Vahga, Kalihga, 
Magadha, and Nepala.^® Even his son Soma is said to have conquered 
Nepala and Kalihga, and received homage of the Gau^as.*® From 
what we know of these rulers it is hardly likely that they could send 
directly any expedition to Vahga, Magadha or Nepala. Probably 
they took the credit of what was done by the Karnata chiefs who 
still paid a nominal homage to their distant overlord. 

It is interesting to note that about the same time when the 
Senas were establishing their supremacy in Bengal, another Kar^iS^a 
chief, Nanyadeva, was doing the same in Bihar and Nepal. It is 
also probable that the Gaha(^avalas, who founded about the same 
time a powerful kingdom with Kanauj as capital were of Kamatic 
origin.®^ 

The fact seems to be that by storming the capital of the 
Paramara king Bhoja I, and utterly destroying the Kalachuri king 
Karna, the Chaiukya king Somesvara I paved the way for the 
Karriata domination in North Indian politics, and, as a result, 
powerful Karnata principalities were established in Northern India. 
It is most probable, therefore, that the Sena chief Samantasena or 
his successor, as well as Nanyadeva, came to establish powerful 
kingdoms in Northern India in the sweeping tide of the miEfafy 
successes of the Kamat^ kings of the Chaiukya dynasty. 

It has been suggested on the other hand that the Kar^atas in 
Bengal and Bihar were the remnants, either of Rajendra Chola’s 
army®* or of the Kar^a^a allies of Karna,®* the Kalachuri king. The 
first view is highly improbable as there is nothing to show that the 
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ICarriStas formed part of Rajendra Choja’s army. Even assuming 
that they did, it is very unlikely that the Kar^iatia chiefs would be 
preferred to Cholas in the selection of generals or governors who 
were left behind by the victorious Chola army to rule over conquered 
-countries. As regards the latter view, Karla’s alliance with the 
KarnStas was of a temporary character. 2 * Besides, the second part 
of the objection applies in his case also. On the whole, the most 
reasonable view seems to be to connect the rise of the Senas in 
Bengal and of Nayadeva in Bihar with the Chalukya invasions of 
Northern India during the rule of Somesvara I and Vikramaditya VJ, 
in the second-half of the eleventh century a.d., and the early years 
of the next century. 


II. The Sena Kings 

The history of the Sena family begins with Samantasena. As 
noted above, he proved his valour in various wars in Karnata and 
settled in old age on the banks of the Ganges, evidently in some 
part of Racjha, or the modern Burdwan Division. No royal title is 
given to him, and there is nothing to show that he founded a 
kingdom. 

Hemantasena, the son of Samantasena, seems to have been a 
ruling chief. He lived in the last quarter of the eleventh century a.d. 
and the disruption of the Pala kingdom after the revolt of Diwoka 
probably enabled him to carve out an independent principality in 
Ratjha. No record of Hemantasena has come to light, but he is 
given the title Mahdrdjddhirdja in the Barrackpur copper-plate (C.l) of 
Ids son Vijayasena, and reference is made to his great queen 
Yasodevi in the Deopara Inscription (C. 2) of the same monarch. But 
while these references indicate that he probably founded an 
independent principality, there is nothing to show that he was either 
very powerful or ruled over an extensive kingdom. His position 
was probably like that of the many other ruling chiefs of Radha 
who rallied round RamapSla in his expedition against Varendra. 

I * 

Vijayasena (C. 1095’‘1158) 

Hemantasena was succeeded by his son Vijayasena of whom 
we possess only two records mentioned above. He had probably 
a long reign of more than sixty years*® (c. 1095-1158 a.d.), and he 
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married Vil&sadevl. a princess of the ^tira family,“ probably the 
one which was ruling in southern Riijha at the time of the 
invasion of RSjendra Choja and also during the reign of RSmapala.*^ 
Vijayasena, too, must have begun his career as a chief. But 
he laid the foundation of the greatness of his family by conquering 
nearly the whole of Bengal. The circumstances which enabled him 
to defeat the other chiefs of Ra^ha, and ultimately conquer East 
Bengal from the Varmans and at least a part of North Bengal from 
the Palas, are not definitely known to us. But his success in Bengal, 
like that of the other Karria^a chief Nanyadeva (c. 1097-c. 1147 a.d.)** 
in Bihar, may not unreasonably be connected with the Kar^a^a 
domination in Northern India referred to above.*® 

Vijayasena was a contemporary of Nanyadeva, but does not 
appear to have scored any great success till the second quarter of 
the twelfth century a.d. Assuming that he had ascended tlxe throne 
about A.D. 1095,“ the part played by him in contemporary politics 
during the early years of his reign is extremely obscure. He was 
probably on the throne when Ramap&la purchased the help of 
independent chiefs of RH^^a; in his campaign against j^hima, by a 
lavish gift of money and territories. It has been suggested that 
Vijayaraja of Nidravali, one of the allied feudatory chiefs mentioned 
in MmacharitOt refers to Vijayasena. This is, however, not certain. 
It is probable that his marriage with a daughter of the ^ura royal 
family which ruled over Apara-Mandara enabled him to attain 
political greatness^ That he was helped by the invasion of the 
Karnatas under Acha in establishing his supremacy over Vahga 
may be guessed on general grounds but, cannot be established by 
any positive evidence. He might have entered into an alliance 
with Anantavarman Cho^agahga and profited by it in establishing 
his supremacy in Ra^ha. Such an inference may be drawn from 
the expression ^Cho^agaiiga-sakhah* ‘friend of Chodagahga,* used 
in respect of him in Anandabha^ta’s Valldla-charita (Life of his son 
Vall&lasena), but the genuineness of the book has been doubted on 
good grounds.®^ All that we can, therefore, say is that he fished 
in the troubled waters of Bengal politics and came out successfil 
That he had to fight with several independent chiefs is expressly 
referred to in the Deop&ra Inscription. Among them specific mention 
is made of his victory over NSnya, Vita, R&ghava, Vardhana, and 
the kings of Gauda, K&marfipa, and Kalihga. Of these Vardhana 
may be identified with Dvorapavardhana, ruler of KauiftmbI, and 
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Vira with Viraguna of Kotatavi, two of the allied chiefs who had 
joined RSmapala. Raghava and the king of Kalifiga, mentioned in 
diflFerent verses, probably refer to the same person. In that case, 
we can identify him with the second son of Anantavarman Choda- 
gaftga who ruled from 1156 to 1170 a.d.®® This expedition must 
then have been undertaken towards the close of his reign. 

The most notable of his adversaries were Nanya and the lord' 
of Gauda. Nanya is undoubtedly the Karna^a chief who had 
conquered Mithila about 1097 a.d. It is mentioned in the colophon; 
of a commentary on Bharata’s Nd^yasutra^ composed by Nanya,®® 
that he had broken the powers of Vahga and Gauda. It is reasonable 
to hold therefore that Nanyadeva, after he had consolidated his 
dominion in North Bihar, turned his attention towards Bengal,, 
which was then in a process of political disintegration. He might 
have obtained some successes at first both against the Pala king of 
Gauda and the Sena king Vijayasena of Vahga, but was ultimately- 
defeated by the latter and fell on his own dominions in Mithila. 
It is, of course, an equally plausible assumption that the two 
Karnata chiefs Vijayasena and Nanya at first combined their forces 
to break the powers of Vahga aud Gauda, but ultimately fell out 
and fought over the prize which went to the victor Vijayasena. 
The way in which the memory of the Sena king has been kept up 
in Mithila and the traditions current at a later date®^ make it highly 
probable that Vijayasena pursued an aggressive campaign against 
Nanya in the latter’s dominions and brought Mithila under his own 
rule. 

The lord of Gauda who, according to Deopara Inscription, fled 
before Vijayasena, was almost certainly Madanapala whose dominions 
in Bengal were at that time confined to North Bengal. That ins¬ 
cription records the erection by Vijayasena of the magnificent temple 
of Pradyumnesvara whose ruins now lie on the bank of an enormous 
, tank, known as Padumshahr, at Deopara, about seven miles to the 
west of the town of Rajshahi. This proves the effective conquest, 
by Vijayasena, of at least a part of North Bengal. It was perhaps 
in connection with this expedition to North Bengal that Vijayasena 
came into conflict with Vardhana, king of Kausambi, and defeated 
him. It is very probable that Vijayasena’s young grandson, 
Lakshmanasena, took part in this expedition to North Bengal.®® 

In spite of his eminent success, it does not appean that the 
final conquest of Gau^a was achieved by Vijayasena. His son and 

15 
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grandson had to continue the struggle, and the latter was perhaps 
the first to assume formally the proud title of Gau^eivara. For 
although this title is applied to both Vijayasena and Vallalasena in 
the records of the latter’s grandsons, and to Vallalasena in the 
existing manuscripts of his literary works, it is not associated with 
these two kings in their own official records or those of Lakshmar.ia- 
sena. The title is not also applied to Lakshmanasena in his earlier 
records, and appears for the first time in the Bhowal and Madhai- 
nagar Grants (C. 12-13) which belong to the latter part of his 
reign. It is, therefore, very likely that the long-drawn struggle with 
the Pala kings was not finally concluded, and their pretensions 
to the sovereignty of Gau^a definitely abandoned, till the reign of 
Lakshmaijasena. But this does not necessarily mean that Vijaya¬ 
sena or Vallalasena had not virtually conquered the greater part, 
if not the whole of Gauda, for, as the example of Govindapala 
shows, the last Pala kings, who called themselves GaudeharaSy 
could carry on the fight from their base in Southern Bihar. 

The original seat of the Sena power, and the base from which 
they proceeded to the conquest of the whole province, was Ralhil, 
but soon they consolidated their power in Vahga, Their early land- 
grants are all issued from Vlkramapura, the capital city of Vahga, 
and it was there that the queen of Vijayasena performed the 
elaborate sacrifice known as Tuldpurusha Mahadana. This shows 
that the Varmans who ruled in Vahga with Vikraraapura as capital 
must have ceased to reign in that region. Whether the Varmans 
were ousted by Vijayasena, or lost their kingdom before, there is 
no means to determine, but the former view appears more probable. 

The statement in the Deopara inscription that Vijayasena drove 
away the king of Kamarupa does not necessarily mean that he 
invaded the province, although that is not improbable. The king 
of Assam, perhaps Vaidyadeva®® (who was appointed as such by 
Kumarapala) or his successor, mi^ht have invaded the newly 
founded dominions of the Senas and was driven away. According 
to theMadhainagar Grant, this kingdom was subdued by strength 
by Lakshmaijasena. Here, again, it may be a reference 15 the 
expedition undertaken by him during the reign of Vijayasena or a 
subsequent and separate one. In the latter case, Vijayasena’s defeat 
of the king of Kamarupa was neither final nor decisive. ' 

Similar uncertainty hangs over another episode of the reign of 
Vijayasena viz., the conquest of Kalihga and the victory over its 
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Icing Raghava. For Lakshmanasena is said to have planted pillars 
of victory in Puri.®’’ If he had done so during the reign of his 
grandfather, the claims of Vijayasena that he conquered Kaliuga 
and defeated its king cannot be regarded as an empty boast. It 
was Bengal’s retaliation for Anantavarman Chodagahga’s conquests 
in Southern Radha. But if Lakshmaijasena’s Kalifiga expedition is 
to be regarded as a separate event, we cannot define the nature and 
■extent of Vijayasena’s success in this southern expedition. The 
•defeat of Vira of Kot;atavi, assuming that the kingdom formed a 
part of Orissa, may be an episode in the great Kalifiga expedition 
of Vijayasena. 

While the Deopara inscription mentions the victorious expedi¬ 
tions of Vijayasena to the north (Gau^a and Mithila), east (Kama- 
jrupa), and south (Kalifiga), it contains merely a vague allusion to 
his victory in the west. We are told in .verse 22, that ‘his fleet in 
its play of conquest of the dominions in the west advanced along 
the course of the Ganges.’ The course of the Ganges flows north 
to south from a point to the north of Rajmahal, and east to west 
tbeyond that, and we may infer from the above passage that Vijaya¬ 
sena’s victorious fleet sailed westwards beyond Rajmahal. But we 
are not told anything about the object of the naval expedition and 
the extent of its success. The inscription is silent on both those 
points. The naval expedition, probably as an auxiliary to a land 
force, must have been despatched against a ruling power in Biliar, 
though it is uncertain whether the enemy was Nanyadeva, tlie 
•Gahadavala king Govindachandra, or the Pala king (Madanapala 
or Govindapala) still ruling in a part of Southern Bihar. The 
fact that even Umapatidhara, the author of the inscription, who 
is noted for his fulsome praise of everything connected with Vijaya¬ 
sena, has not a word to say about the victorious achievements of 
Vijayasena’s fleet in the west, would naturally lead to the inference 
that the western expedition was not crowned with any conspicuous 
success. 

The long and prosperous reign of Vijayasena was a momentous 
episode in the history of Bengal. The Pala rule dame to an end 
after four centuries of eventful history, and the troubles and miseries 
caused by internal disruption and foreign invasions towards the 
close of this period were terminated by the establishment of a strong 
■monarchy. The achievements of Vijayasena in this respect are 
^comparable to those of Gopala, though there is one significant 
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difference. For while the Pala dynasty was founded on the sacrifices 
of the chiefs and the common consent of the people, the Senas 
imposed their rule by ruthless wars and conquests. This does not 
necessarily cast a Slur on Vijayasena’s career, or take away from the 
credit that is justly due to him. For the times were changed and 
perhaps nothing but a policy of blood and iron could keep up the 
political fabric which was crumbling to dust. The self-seeking chiefs 
of Bengal had lost all political wisdom, and, guided by' motives of 
petty self-interest, lost the noble ideal of a strong united motherland 
which had inspired their ancestors four hundred years ago. The 
policy, imposed by necessity on Ramapala, of securing their alliance 
by lavish gifts merely increased their self-importance and whetted 
their appetite. They required a strong master to keep them down, 
and fortunately for Bengal a sturdy Karnata chief proved equal to 
the task. Vljayasena, possessed of uncommon courage and military 
genius, put down these petty chiefs and was fully justified in assum¬ 
ing the imperial titles Paramehara, Paramabhattdraka, Maharaja/- 
dhirdja and the proud epithet *Arirdja-vi'ishabha-iahkara.* 

The long and memorable reign of Vijayasena which restored 
peace and prosperity in Bengal made a deep impression upon its 
people. This feeling is echoed in the remarkable poetic composition 
of Umapatidhaijupreserved on a slab of stone found at Deopara 
(C. 2). In spite of its rhetoric excesses, it is a fine poetic expression 
of high tribute willingly paid to a remarkable career. It has also 
been suggested on good grounds that the Gau4-orvUsL-kula-praiasti^ 
(eulogy of the royal family of Gaueja) and the Vijaya-praiasti (eulogy 
of Vijaya) of the famous poet ^riharsha were inspired by the career 
of Vijayasena.®® 


Valldlasena (C. 1\5S —1179) 

Vijayasena died about 1158 A..D, and was succeeded by his soft 
Vallalasena. We possess only two inscriptions of his reign (C.4-5) but 
they do not contain any record of victory. There are, however, cood 
grounds for the belief that Vallalasena had some positive milnary 
successes to his credit. It has been pointed out above that Govinda- 
pala, the last Pala ruler of Magadha, lost his kingdom in 1162 a,d. 
As this date falls in the reign of Vallalasena, the final defeat of the 
Palas in Magadha may be ascribed to him. The reference in Adbhuta- 
s&gara that the arms of Vallalasena were pillars- for chaining the 
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elephant, v/r., the lord of Gau(Ja,*® refers to his successful conflict 
■with the Gau^a king, and this may be no other than Govindapala 
himself, who assumed the title of Gaui^eharOy though his records 
are found only in Magadha. 

According to traditions current in Bengal" Vallalasena con¬ 
quered Magadha and Mithila (See Appendix III). The possession of 
Magadha or at lea^t a part of it is proved by an inscription (C. 4) 
on the metal cover of an image dated in the 9th regnal year of 
Vallalasena, recovered from the bed of an old tank at Sanokhar 
about 10 miles from Colgong in the district of Bhagalpur. The 
Sena rule in Mithila during the reigns of Vallalasena and his 
successor is indirectly supported, among other things ,*2 by the 
obscurity in the history of Mithila after Nanyadeva" and the 
tenacity with which Mithila of all provinces used an era associated 
with the name of Laskshmanasena. 

The epigraphic evidence and tradition, however, leave the im¬ 
pression that Vallalasena’s reign was chiefly marked by peaceful 
pursuits. Traditions in Bengal associate his name with important 
social reforms and revival of orthodox Hindu rites to which detailed 
references will be made in subsequent chapters. He was also a grea,t 
scholar and an author of repute, and two of his works Ddndsdgara 
and Adbhutasdgara have come down to us.** He married Ramadevi 
the daughter of a Chalukya king,*® most probably Jagadekamalla II. 
This fact is interesting in more ways than one. It proves the 
growing strength and prestige of the Senas as a political power and 
also shows that they had still kept contact with their ancestral 
land KariQ&t^. In imitation of his father, Vallalasena assumed the 
epithet Arirdja-nihiahka’-iafikara along with the other imperial titles. 
Whether Vallalasena carried on any aggressive military campaign or 
not, there is hardly any doubt that he maintained intact the 
dominions inherited from his father. This roughly comprised the 
whole of West Bengal and East Pakistan probably with Bihar. 
According to a tradition current in Bengal, the dominions of Vallala- 
sena comprised five provinces, viz., Vahga, Varendra, Ra4ha, Bag^i 
and Mithila.*® The first three comprise Bengal proper, while the 
last corresponds to North Bihar. As regards Bag^!, it is generally 
identified with a portion of the modern Presidency Division in 
W. Bengal*’ including the Sundarbans, but no satisfactory evidence has 
been produced is support of it. It is probably to be identified with 
the Mdhdl Bag|! in north Midnapur mentioned in AinUi-Akbar^, 
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and also shown in Rennell’s Atlas,*® and was the borderland between- 
Rajha and Utkala, As it lay outside the well-known divisions of 
Bengal, viz., Rajha, Varendra and Vanga, anew name was probably 
given to it. 

There is no direct epigraphic evidence in support of the 
boundaries of the Sena kingdom depicted above. But the campaigns 
against Kalinga and Kamarupa attributed to both Vijayasena and 
Lakshmanasena, the successful wars of the former against Nanya 
of Mithila, the advance of the latter up to Benares and Allahabad 
and the Ins. No. C 4 support the limits of the kingdom of Vallalasena 
described above. 

A passage in Adbhutasdgara contains a reference to the end of 
the life or reign of Vallalasena, but unfortunately its interpretation is^ 
not free from difficulty. It says that Vallalasena commenced the 
compoMtion of Adbhutasdgara in ^aka 1090 (or 1089) ; but before 
it was completed he, accompanied by his queen, went to *Nirjarapura* 
at the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamuna, leaving to his son 
Lakshmanasena the great tasks of maintaining his empire and 
completing his literary work. Now, Nirjarapura means the city of 
Gods i.e ., heaven, but may also be the name of a locality. If wo 
take the first meaning, we must conclude that the old king and 
queen voluntarily ended their lives at Triveni by drowning then^ 
selves in the holy water of the Ganges, as Ramapala did a little 
more than half a century before. If we take the latter meaning, 
we must conclude that the aged king left the cares of government 
to his son, and with his queen spent his last days in retirement on 
the bank of the Ganges at a locality near Triveni. Whether he 
formally abdicated the throne and performed the coronation, 
ceremony of his son, as has been suggested by some," it is difficult to 
decide, though the expression ^sdmrdjya-rakshd-mahd-dtkshd-parva* 
lends colour to this view. There is, however, no warrant for the 
assumption that the abdication took place in ^aka 1090.®® The mere 
fact that a book, begun in that year, was left unfinished when 
Vallalasena died or abdicated, does not prove that such an incident 
took place immediately, or even shortly after that date, for a royal- 
author might take many years to finish an abstruse astronomical 
work. Vallalasena was certainly ruling in 1091 l^aka when he 
composed Ddnasdgara, and the assumption that he died or ceased to 
rule in 1179 a.d., is not imcompatible with the fact that he could not 
complete Adbhutasdgara in his lifetime. 
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Lakshmaiiasena (C. 1179—1207) 

Lakshmanasena, son of Vallalasena and RamadevI, succeeded 
his father about 1179 a.d. He must have been fairly old at this 
time, being about sixty according to Tabaqat-i-Ndsifi (See App. Ill). 
Eight of his records have come down to us (C. 6-13). He assumed 
the epithet Ariraja-madana-sankara, and added Gamiehara to the 
imperial titles. There was another significant change. For whereas 
the title Parama-Mdhehara is applied to both Vijayasena and 
Vallalasena in their own official records, the word *Parama~Vaishrj,avd' 
or ^Parama-Narasifnha' is substituted for it in the official records of 
Lakshmanasena. What is stranger still, the title Parama-Vaishiava 
is also applied to Vallalasena in the records of his son (C. 6, 12). 
This incidentally proves how titles assumed by later kings are occa¬ 
sionally applied to their predecessors, though the latter probably 
never used them themselves. The title Gauc^e&vara applied to Vijaya¬ 
sena and Vallalasena in the records of Kesavasena and Vievarupasena 
(C. 14-16) is perhaps another instance in point. 

The sudden change in the imperial title and the commencement 
of official records by an invocation to Naraya^a, instead of to ^iva 
as before, show that Lakshmanasena become a devout Vaishnava 
although his predecessors were ^aivas.®^ This is supported by the 
fact that Jayadeva, the most famous Vaishnava poet of Bengal, 
lived in his court. Lakshmanasena’s court was also graced by other 
eminent poets such as Dhoyi, iaarana, Umapatidhara and Govardhana, 
The great scholar Halayudha, who served as Chief Minister and 
Chief Judge, was another distinguished member of the entourage of 
the king. The king himself and other members of the royal family 
were literary men, and some of their verses are still preserved in the 
anthology of Sanskrit verses, called SaduktUkan^amfita, complied 
by ^ridharadasa. As noted above, Lakshmanasena also completed 
the astronomical work Adbhutasdgara begun by his father. 

But Lakshmaijasena was no less distinguished in military than in 
peaceful pursuits. His own copper-plates (C. 12,13) .and those of his 
sons (C. 14-16) refer to his victories over the neighbouring kings in all 
directions. He may also be regarded as the unnamed hero whose 
great military triumphs are praised in isolated verses composed by 
his court-poets Jaarapa and Umapatidhara.®* 

Particular references are made in his own records to his victories 
over the kings of Gauda, Kamarupa, Kalifiga, and Kasi. His success 
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against the last two is emphasised in the records of his sons. For 
we are told that he planted pillars commemorating military victory 
at Puri, Benares and Allahabad. 

As already noted above, Lakshmanasena’s campaign against 
Gau^a, Kamarupa, and Kalihga might refer to expeditions which he 
led or accompanied during the reign of his grandfather. Otherwise 
we have to assume that these provinces, although conquered by 
Vijayasena, were not fully subdued or had rebelled,* and Lakshmana- 
sena had to conquer them afresh. At all events we may regard the 
Sena suzerainty as well established over these three regions in the 
North, East and South. 

It was in the fourth region, on the West, that Lakshmanasena 
achieved conspicuous success during his reign. From what has been 
said above in connection with the reign of Madanpala, it may be 
assumed that at the time the Senas consolidated their power in 
Bengal, the Palas were ruling in Central and Eastern Magadha, 
while the northern part of that kingdom had passed into the hands 
of the Gahafjavalas. Vijayasena’s efforts to extend the Sena power 
to Magadha were not attended with much success. The extent of 
Vallalasena’s success in this direction cannot be exactly determined, 
though, as noted above (p. 160), he ruled in South, and probably 
also North Bihar after defeating Govindapala. But the success of 
Vallalasena was shortlived and probably indirectly helped the Gaha^Ja- 
v&la by destroying the Pala power in Bihar. For it appears that 
shortly afterwards nearly the whole of Magadha passed into the hands 
of the Gaha javalas. An inscription found in the neighbourhood of 
Sasaram*® shows that the region was included in 1169 a.d. in the 
dominions of king Vijayachandra. The Sihvar Plate,®® dated 1175 a.d., 
refers to a grant of king Jayachandra, probably in the Patna district, 
while another record of the same king, found at Bodh-Gaya, incised 
some time between 1183 and 1192 a.d.®’ shows the extension of the 
Gaha(^avala power in Central Magadha. 

The progress of the Gaha^avala power in Magadha was a direct 
menace to the Senas. So the struggle begun in the time of ViJStya- 
sena must have been continued by his successors. Although the 
details of this struggle are lacking, and the part played by 
Vallalasena is not fully known, there is hardly any doubt that 
Lakshmanasena succeeded in driving away the Gaha^avalas from 
Magadha, and even carried his victorious arms right into the heart 
of the Gaha<Javftla dominions. 
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The king of Kasi mentioned irt Lakshma^asena’s records un¬ 
doubtedly refers to the Gahadavala king, and by defeating him 
Lakshmanasena ousted him from Magadha. The Sena conquest of 
the Gaya district is indubitably proved by the two records of Asoka- 
challa found in Gaya. These are dated in the years 51 and 74 of 
the ‘atlta-rdjya' of Lakshmanasena. Although the correct interpre¬ 
tation of the dates is open to doubt, there is a general consensus of 
opinion that the expression used in these two records undoubtedly 
proves that Gaya was included within the dominions of Lakshmaija- 
sena.®® It may be mentioned here, that the laudatory verse of 
Umapatidhara, referred to above, includes Magadha among the 
conquests of his hero, who is probably no other than Lakshmanasena. 

The conquest of the Gaya region, if not the whole of Magadha, 
was evidently only the first stage in the successful campaign of 
Lakshmanasena against Kasiraja, /. c., the Gaha(Javala king Jaya- 
chandra. The planting of the pillars of victory in Benares and 
Allahabad, referred to in the records of Lakshmanasena’s sons, 
represents the succeeding stages in the same campaign, which led 
him into the heart of his adversary’s dominions. 

The permanent result of this campaign of Lakshmanasena 
against the Gaha^avala king cannot be determined. According to 
the interpretation of Asokachalla’s records suggested later, the Gaya 
district remained in possession of Lakshmanasena till it was con¬ 
quered by the Muslims.®® His advance up to Benares and Allahabad 
was probably more in the nature of a daring raid than a . regular 
conquest. But it might have resulted in weakening the power and 
prestige of the Gaha^avala ruler, and keeping him busy at a time 
when he required peace and his full strength to join the confederacy 
against the Muslim invaders. 

The victories mentioned by i^arapa (f.n. 54) include one against 
the Chedi king. Now Vallabharaja, a feudatory of the Kalachuri 
kings of Ratanpur, claims to have reduced the king of Gau^a.®® 
As Vallabharaja flourished in the middle of the twelfth century A.D., 
it is probable that Parana also refers to the same contest. 
In any case, Vallabharaja’s reference to a fight with Gau^a gives an 
historical character to Parana’s statement which might otherwise 
have been regard^ as purely imaginary. The ^genesis of the 
hostility between Gau^a and the Kalachuri kingdom and the scene of 
conflict are alike unknown to us. Further, since both the parties claim 
victory, the result of the struggle may be regarded as indecisive. 
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It would thus appear that Lakshmanasena carried on military 
expeditions far away from the frontiers of Bengal in all directions. 
Since the days of Dharmapala and Devapala no other ruler in Bengal 
had carried on such wide and extensive military campaigns, and so 
far as we can judge from extant evidence, his efforts were crowned 
with a fair degree of success. Under him Bengal played an 
important part in North Indian politics, and nearly six hundred 
years were to elapse before she was destined again to play a similar 
role under a strange combination of circumstances. 

But although Lakshmanasena began with a brilliant career of 
conquest, his reign ended in a sea of troubles that overwhelmed him 
and his kingdom. Unfortunately, sufficient details are not known to 
enable us to explain the sudden collapse of his power or give an 
intelligent account of it. An inscription (C. 24), found in Western 
Sundarbans, shows that Pommanapala had set nip as an independ¬ 
ent chief in the eastern part of Khadi (in Sundarbans) in 1196 a.d.** 
Khadi district is mentioned as an integral part of the Sena dominions 
in the records of both Vijayasena and Lakshmanasena, and the 
revolution of Dommanapala is an important indication of the 
weakness of the authority of Lakshmanasena and the disruption of 
his kingdom in his old age. Perhaps the Deva family also set up 
an independent kingdom to the east of the Meghna river about the 
same time.*^ During this period of turmoil, some time about 1202 
A.D., when Lakshmanasena was probably very old, Bengal was 
invaded by the Muslims who had by that time conquered nearly 
the whole of Northern India. The detailed account of this invasion 
led by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji, is given in Tabaqat-i-Ndsirl. The 
d^te and nature of this raid and the reliability of the account in the 
Tabaqdt are subjects of keen controversy, and the whole question 
has been dealt with in detail in Appendix III to this chapter. It 
will suffice here to give a short account of the episode as described 
in TabaqaUi-Ndsirl. * 

Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji, a Turkish soldier of fortune, took 
advantage of the general collapse of Hindu kingdoms of Northern 
India to make plundering raids in Eastern India on his own account. 
In the course of one of these he seized the great Buddhist monastery 
at Bihar (Patna district), and later he reduced the whole of Magadha. 
We do not know what arrangement Lakshmanasena had made to 
protect Magadha which belonged to him, or to defend Bengal which 
was obviously open to a similar attack and justly apprehended to 
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be the next objective of Muhammad. It is probable that forces 
were posted on the military route that led from Bihar to Bengal 
along the Ganges, through the passes of the Rajmahal Hills. 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, however, led a cavalry force through unfre¬ 
quented hills and jungles of Jharkhand, and by forced marches 
suddenly appeared before Nadiya where Lakshmanasena was staying 
at the time. So swift were his movements that when he reached 
the city-gate, he was accompanied by only eighteen of his followers. 
They were regarded as horse-dealers, and Muhammad kept up 
the pretension by moving slowly through the city. By the time 
he reached the gate of the palace, more of his soldiers had entered 
the city, and then a simultaneous attack was made on the palace 
and the city. Lakshmanasena was taking his midday meal when a 
loud cry arose from the gate of the palace and the interior of the 
city. When he realised the critical situation, he left the palace and 
retired to Eastern Bengal. Muhammad Bakhtyar met with no 
opposition, and as soon as his whole army arrived he took possession 
of the city and fixed up his quarters there. Later, he left Nadiya 
in desolation and removed his capital to Lakhnawati. No mention 
is made of any further struggle with the Senas, nor is there any 
definite statement about the region that formed the dominions of 
Muhammad Bakhtyar. The disastrous Tibetan expedition of 
Muhammad, followed shortly by his death, must have considerably 
weakened the hold of Muslim rule in Bengal. In any case it does 
not appear to have taken root anywhere outside North Bengal. The 
career of Mughisuddin Yuzbek shows that even Radha, including 
Nadiya, could not be conquered by the Muslims before 1255 AiD., 
i.e., during half a century that followed their first raid.*^® 

Lakshmanasena certainly continued to rule in Eastern Bengal, 
at least for three or four years after the raid on Nadiya. Althou^ 
to-day we rightly regard this incident as an epoch-making event 
marking the end of independent Hindu rule in Bengal, it does not 
appear to have been taken in that light by the contemporaries. One, 
if not two, of the land-grants of Lakshmanasena (C 12) was issued 
some years after the conquest of Muhammad Bakhtyar. It gives 
the usual high-sounding royal titles to Lakshmanasena and eulogises 
his great military achievements. The laudatory verse of Parana 
(f.n. 54) even refers to Lakshma^asena’s victory against a 
Mlechchha king, who may be regarded as a Muslim ruler in Bengal. 
The sons of Lakshmanasena also claim victory over the Yavanas,. 
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and their records (C. 14-16) are drawn up in the right old style with 
all the high-sounding royal titles. It is difficult to say whether all 
these are to be explained by the false court etiquette that clings to 
a royal dynasty even after its downfall, or should be taken to 
indicate that the Muslim chroniclers have given an exaggerated 
account of the extent and importance of Muhammad’s conquests 
in Bengal. 

Whatever view we might take of the nature and consequences 
of the Muslim raid on Nadiya and Lakshmanasena’s responsibility 
for the same, his name should go down in history as that of a great 
and noble, though unfortunate, ruler. In spite of popular views to 
the contrary, based on a superficial knowledge of the account given in 
Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, he must be regarded as the last great Hindu hero 
in Bengal of whom his country might well feel proud. Even a 
perusal of Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl leaves the impression that the aged king 
showed far greater courage and patriotism than his counsellors and 
chieftains. It is not perhaps without significance that while the 
author of Tabaqdt-i-N dsirl passed over in silence even such a 
famous king as Pvithviriija, he went out of his way to bestow 
very high praises upon Lakshmaijasena, ‘the great Rae of Bengal’ 
and even compared him with Sultan Qutbuddin. There must also 
be some good reason why the people of Gaya region clung fondly 
to his name for nearly a century after his death, and his memory 
was perpetuated in Mithila (North Bihar) by the naming of an 
era after him. 


UL The successors of Lakshma'tjasena 

Lakshmanasena ruled for at least 27 years and died some time 
after 1205 a.d.®® His two sons Visvarupasena and Kesavasena** 
ruled in succession after him.®® The latter is known from a single 
record (C. 14) dated in his third regnal year, while we possess two 
records of the former, one dated in the 14th regnal year (C. 15) and 
the other (C. 16) somewhat later.®® Probably Visvarupasena wa»4he 
elder of the two brothers and succeeded his father.®’ Although no 
details of their reigns are known to us, it is clear from their records 
that they ruled at least over Eastern and Southern Bengal. For the 
first two inscriptions referred to above record grants of land in 
Vikramapura, and the third in marshy lands of Soqthern Bengal 
on the sea-coast. 
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Both the kings are given the usual imperial titles while, in 
addition, Visvarupasena is called *Ariraja~vrishabhafika-sahkara~ 
Gauclesvara,* and Kesavasena, *Ariraja-asahya-iankara-Gau(lehara*' 
The epithet *Saura,* applied to these kings seems to indicate that 
they were sun-worshippers. Thus the Sena royal family transferred 
their allegiance in turn to the three important religious sects, ISaiva, 
Vaishnava and Saura. 

The records describe the military prowess of both the kings in 
vague general terms, but offer no details except a reference to their 
victory over the Muslims. In a verse, contained in all the three 
records,®® the two kings are eulogised as ‘the day of destruction 
to the Yavanas,’* i.e.y Muslims. The qualifying epithet applied to 
the Yavanas reads *sagarga' in the record of Visvarupasena and 
*sagandha^^ in that of Kesavasena. The meaning of these terms is 
not quite clear,’® but, there is hardly any doubt that the verse refers 
to the struggle between the two Sena kings and the Muslim chiefs 
who were ruling over Northern Bengal. 

The inference from these records about the political condition of 
Bengal is supported by Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl. It states that the Muslim 
chiefs ruled over “the territory of Lakhnawati’' which had ‘‘two 
wings on either side of the river Gang,” v/z., ‘Ral’ (Ra^Jha) on 
the western side, and ‘Barind’ (Varendra) on the the eastern (p. 584), 
while ‘Bang,’ i.c., (Vahga or Eastern and Southern Bengal) was 
ruled by the descendants of Lakshmariasena even when that work 
was composed.’! Regarding the relations of the Muslim kingdom 
with Vahga, we have two different statements in the book. With 
reference to the Sultan Ghiyasuddin ’Iwaz, we are told that “the 
parts round about the State of Lakhnawati such as Jajnagar, the 
countries of Bang, Kamrud (Kamarupa), and Tirhut, all sent tribute 
to him ; and the whole of that territory named Gaur passed under 
his control” (pp. 587-88). A few pages later we are informed that 
when in 624 a.h. (=1226-27 a.d.) Nasiruddin Mahmud, son 
of lltutmish, the Sultan of Delhi, invaded Lakhnawati, this city 
was left unprotected as ‘Sultan Ghiyasuddin had led an army 
towards the territory of Kamrud and Bang,’ Nasiruddin easily 
captured Lakhnawati, and Ghiyasuddin had to return from his 
expedition to K4mrud and Bang (pp. 594-95). Thus we may 
safely infer from the Hindu and Muslim evidences, that for nearly 
half a century Bang could not be subdued by the Muslim rulers of 
Lakhnawati, and though they might have occasionally gained some 
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successes against it and levied tribute, they sometimes also met with 
failure, and the Sena rulers could justly claim victory against them. 
Radha was probably a battle-ground between the Muslims of N. 
Bengal, the Senas of Vaiiga and the rulers of Orissa who had advanced 
and occupied the southern part of it.’^“ 

The known reign-periods of the two brothers Visvarupasena and 
Kesavasena exceed seventeen years, and their rule probably covered 
at least a quarter of a century. As Lakshmanasena was on the throne 
in A.D. 1205, his two sons may be regarded as having ruled till at 
least A.D. 1230. One of the records of Visvarupasena refers to 
Kumiira Suryasena and, Kumara Purushottamasena'^'^ as donors of 
lands to Brahman as. They were evidently members of the royal 
family and probably sons of Visvarupasena, but there is no evidence 
to show that they ever ascended the throne. But as we learn 
from Tabaqat-UNdsiri that the descendants of Lakshmanasena 
ruled in Bengal (Bang) at least up to 1245 a.d., and probably up 
to 1260 A.D.,’“ it is almost certain that Visvarupasena and Kesavasena 
were succeeded by other members of the family. Nothing is, how¬ 
ever, definitely known about them,’^ 

There is no doubt that the final extinction of the Sena power 
is due as much to the pressure of the Muslim invaders as to the 
rebellions of feudal chiefs. The rise of an independent chief 
I.)ommanapala in the Khiidl district in or some time before 1196 a.d. 
has already been referred to abovo.’^ The loss of power and prestige 
after the conquest of Western and Northern Bengal by the rulers of 
Orissa and the Muslims induced other local chiefs to assert their 
independence. One such cliief was Ranavaiikamalla bri-Harikaladeva 
who ruled over the kingdom ofPattikera in Tippera in a.d. 1221.’® 
About the same time the Deva family established a powerful kingdom 
beyond the Meghna river, to which reference will be made later.” 

All the while the Senas seem to have maintained a precarious 
existence. The name of a king Madhusena is found in the colophon 
of a MS. of PancharakshdP^ He is styled *parama-saugata-parama» 
rdjddhirdja' and '‘GaudeharOy and the date is given as ^aka 1211. 
Whether this Buddhist king Madhusena, ruling in 1289 a.d., belonged 
to the well-known royal Sena family, it is difficult to say. The 
locality over which he ruled is also difficult to determine. For 
Northern and Western Bengal now formed the dominions of the 
Muslim rulers of Lakhnawati, and Eastern Bengal had passed into 
the hands of the Deva family. It is just possible that he was ruling 
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in an obscure corner of Southern or Western Bengal, or had seized 
Eastern Bengal from Dasarathadeva or his successor. Madhusena, 
who flourished in the last quarter of the thirteenth century a.d., is 
the last known ruler’® of Bengal with the name-ending sena who 
might have inherited the pretensions, if not the power, of the Senas, 
and kept up the traditions of their mighty and powerful kingdom. 
In any case, the great Sena family passes out of the history of Bengal 
with the close of the thirteenth century a.d. 

In spite of its ignoble end, the short period of Sena rule in 
Bengal constitutes an important landmark in its history. A 
succession of three able and vigorous rulers consolidated the whole 
province into a united and powerful kingdom such as probably it 
had never been since the death of Devapaia three hundred and 
fifty years before. By their strong advocacy of the orthodox Hindu 
faith, the Senas helped it to attain the position of supremacy in 
Bengal which it had long ago secured in the rest of India. The 
Sena period also saw the high-water mark of development of Sanskrit 
literature in Bengal. Buddhism, in its last phase, was a disintegrat¬ 
ing force in religion and society, and there can be hardly any doubt 
that its predominance in Bengal was the main contributing factor 
to the phenomenal success of Islam in this region. That Hindu 
society, religion, and culture in Bengal even partially succeeded in 
surviving the onslaughts of Islam is mainly due to the new vigour 
and life infused into them by the sturdy Hindu ruling family of 
Karnatia. But in spite of all the good that they had done, their 
foreign origin and thes hort duration of their rule perhaps stood in 
the way of the growth of that united national life which alone 
could have enabled Bengal to withstand the irresistible advance of 
the Muslims in a manner more befitting its past history. The 
Muslim conquest of Bengal, after the overthrow of the rest of 
Northern India, was perhaps inevitable in the long run, but the 
way in which Bihar and half of Bengal passed into their hands, 
almost without any opposition worth the name, has cast a slur on 
the courage, the prowess, and the political organisation of the people. 
Even the most heroic resistance and successful defence of East Bengal 
for nearly a century against the Muslim power ruling over the rest 
of Northern India have not succeeded in removing the stain from the 
fair name of Bengal. " History, in this respect, may be said to have 
repeated itself five and a half centuries later. For we mark the 
same contrast between the ease with which Bengal was conquered 
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by the British and the sturdy opposition they received in Upper 
and Central India, the Deccan, and South Indian Peninsula. Whether 
it is a mere chance coincidence or due to some fatal inherent defects 
in national character, it is difficult to say. We may attribute the 
evil to that unknown and unknowable factor called fate or destiny 
which sometimes plays no inconsiderable part in the affairs of men, 
or it may be that the genius of the people of Bengal, in spite of their 
intellectual brilliance and other virtues, is not amenable to even 
an elementary sense of discipline and organisation calling for unity 
in the face of a common danger. Facts may be cited in favour of both 
the view-points, and in the absence of necessary data for a correct 
judgment on these and allied problems of the history of Bengal, it 
is a fruitless task to pursue these speculations to any length. There 
is, however, no justification for the current view that makes 
Lakshmanasena and Siraj-ud-daula scape-goats for all the disasters 
that befell Bengal. They were certainly more courageous and 
patriotic than most of their counsellors and officials, and were 
perhaps more sinned against than sinning. A large share of the 
blame must also attach to the people at large, but for whose moral 
and political lapse we could hardly expect the development Of a 
situation like those to which the unfortunate kings succumbed. 



APPENDIX I 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SENA KINGS 

There are, broadly speaking, two radically different views about 
the dates of the Sena kings. One is based on the assumption that 
the era current in North Bihar and known as Lakshmaiba Safnvat or 
in its contracted form La Safti, started from 1119-20 A. d. and 
commemorates the accession of Lakshmanasena.®" The other is based 
on the identification of ‘Rae Lakhmaniah* ofTabaqat-i-Nasmmth 
king Lakshmanasena, and on certain passages in two literary works- 
ofVallalasena, v/z,, Danasdgara and Adhhutasagara. These refer to- 
6aka 1081 or 1082 (1159 or 1160 A. d.) as the beginning of Vallala- 
sena’s reign, 6aka 1091 (1169 a. D.) as the date of the composition 
of DdnasagarOt and 1089 or 1090 (1167 or 1168 a. d,) as the com¬ 
mencement of A^bhutasagara.^^ The two different view-points, with 
full references, were summed up in 1921 by the author of the present 
work who opposed the first and expounded at length the second 
view.®2 Since then important arguments have been brought forward 
in support of it. Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti has shown that 
according to the correct reading of the colophon of an anthological 
work called Sadukti-kari^amfita^ it was composed by ^rfdharadasa,. 
the court-poet of Lakshmanasena, in 6aka 1127(1205 A. D.) during 
the reign of that king.®® Further, Mr. R. D. Banerji’s contention that 
the specific dates found in the literary works of Vallalasena are 
spurious, as they are not found in some manuscripts of the texts, 
has been considerably weakened. For these dates also occur in a 
newly discovered manuscript of one of these works, and are referred 
to not only in certain introductory or concluding passages which are 
omitted in certain manuscripts of the text, but are scattered through¬ 
out the text of Adbhutasdgara.^^ These passages were evidently 
known to Raja Todarmall who refers to “the position of the Great 
Bear, according to the Adbhutasdgara, in the ^aka year 1082 
(1160-61 A.D.) while Vallalasena was ruling.”®® Some of the passages 
containing^the dates are also quoted by the famous Smyiti writer 
^rinatha Acharya Chiidamani who flourished about 1500 a.d.®® 

On the whole, the first view, maintained by R. D. Banerji, ia 
hardly supported now by any scholar, and the chronology of the 
Sk^na kings, based on the dates furnish^ by the literary works for 
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Vallalasena and Lakshma^asena, is now generally accepted. The 
chronology of the Sena kings may thus be drawn up as follows :— 


Name of 
king. 


Known duration 
of reign. 


Year oj accession 
{approximate'). 


Vijayascna 

Vallalasena 

Lakshma^asena 

Visvarupasena 

Kesavasena 


62 (? or 32) 
11 
27 
14 
3 


A. D. 1095 (1125) 
„ 1158 

» 1179 

„ 1206 
.. 1225 


Mr. J. C. Ghosh®’ fixes the date of Vijayasena’s accession in 
A.D. 1088 on the strength of astronomical data contained in the 
Barrackpur Grant. His arguments, particularly as they involve 
emendation of the text of the inscription, do not carry much weight. 
It may be added that calculating on the same astronomical data, 
Mr. C. C. Das Gupta places the accession of Vijaysena in 1095 a.d.®® 

On the other hand, as already noted above,®® there are grave 
doubts about the reading of the date in Barrackpur Grant as 62, 
and regarding it as his regnal year. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s sugges¬ 
tion to refer it to Vlkrama-Chalukya era would give the date 
1137-38 A.D. for Vijayasena, and we may place his accession approxi¬ 
mately at 1125 A.D. The same result is attained if we read the 
date as 32, and regard it as his regnal year. On the whole, a date 
near about 1125 a.d. appears to be more reasonable than the date 
c. 1095 A.D. now generally assumed. 

A passage in Adbhuta sdgara refers to the year ^bhuja-vasu- 
dasa —lOSr as the beginning {rdjyddi) of Vallalasena’s reign. 
Unfortunately the interpretation of this short passage involves two 
difficulties. In the first place, it is uncertain whether the expression 
Tiij'yddi should be taken literally to mean the first year of the reign,®® 
or, in a general way, to denote the earlier part of the reign.®^ 
Secondly, the date given in words means 1082, while it is given in 
figures as 1081. One of these must be wrong. It has been suggested 
that the expression bhuja (=2) is a mistake for bhu (=1).*® On 
the other hand, it is equally plausible that 1081 in figures is aiTierror 
for 1082. It is not possible to arrive at a definite conclusion on any 
of these points. Although it is difiicult to attach much weight to 
the argument based on astronomical grounds by which Mr. J.C.Ghosh 
accepts 1081 l^aka current (1158 a.d.) as the year I of Vallalascna’s 
reign,®® it may provisionally be accepted on general grounds. 
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The exact date of the accession of Lakshraa^asena depends upon 
the correct interpretation of the colophon of Sadukti-karnamjcita. 
It gives the ^aka year 1127 (1205 A.D. ) as corresponding to the 
regnal year of Lakshmanasena expressed by the somewhat unusual 
and ambiguous chronogram “rasaika-vifiiiebde.** Mr. Chintaharan 
Chakravarti, who arrived at this reading by a collation of different 
manuscripts, interpreted it to mean 27 (/.e. rasa—6 -f 21).** Mr. 
Girindra Mohan Sarkar emended the expression to rajyaika-vitniebde^ 
and took it to mean the 21st year. Both the suggestions are equally 
plausible, but the first one is preferred on the ground that according 
to Tabagat-i-Nasirt, Lakshm^tasena was eighty years old in or about 
1200 A.D, and it is less likely that he lived beyond the age of 90.** 
Here, again, it is interesting to note that both the dates have been 
supported on astronomical grounds.®’ In view of many instances of 
this kind, it is difficult to accept Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya’s view, 
based on astronomical grounds, that Visvarupasena was ruling in 
1247 A.D.®® though the date is not an improbable one. 

Lakshmanasena Era 

In view of the chronology adopted above, the epoch of 
Lakshmana Safnvat, viz. 1108 or 1119-20 a.d.,®* cannot be regarded 
as the date of the accession of Lakshmanasena. It is, therefore, 
necessary to discuss the origin of that Era. 

The first point to remember in this connection is that no Sena 
king, not even the two sons of Lakshmanasena, ever used that era, 
and that there is no evidence that it was ever known, far less used, 
in Bengal during the Sena period, or within the next three centuries.^® 
This raises grave doubts about the foundation of the era by 
Lakshmanasena or any other Sena ruler of Bengal. 

The second point to be noted is the somewhat peculiar phraseology 
used in the early inscriptions dated in this era. The dates of two 
inscriptions of Aiokachalla at Bodh-Gaya and one of Jayasena, son 
of Buddhasena, lord of Pithi, at JanibighS are expressed as follows : 

1 .. ^rimal-Lakhvana (Jcshmanaysenasy=^atlta-rajye Sent 51 .*®^ 

2 . ^rlnud-Lakhmanasena-deva-jmdamm—atlta-rajye Sa*h 

3 . Lakshmanasemsy=»dtlta’rdjye Sa*h 83 .*^“* 

Dr. Kielhorn,^®* and following him Mr. R. D. Banegi*!®® held that 
in the above expressiom the years were counted from the commence¬ 
ment of the Era of Lakshmanasena, but his reign was a thing of 
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the past. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri also accepted this view,l®* but he 
rightly recognised that as Lakshmagasena, king of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal, was ruling after the years 51 and 74 of the Era which 
commenced in 1119-20 a.d., king Lakshmanasena, who founded this 
Era and died before its 51st year (i.e., 1170 a.d.) must be a different 
ruler of that name. The fact that Jayasena, lord of Pithi, issued one 
of the three records containing a date in that Era, and his father 
Buddhasena is mentioned in an inscription as. a contemporary of 
Asokachalla during whose reign the other two records were issued, 
led Dr. Raychaudhuri to conclude that king Laksmanasena who 
founded the Era ‘must have been the founder of the Sena dynasty 
of Pithi.^®'^ The suggestion is, no doubt, a valuable one, but there 
is no evidence that the Sena dynasty of Pithi existed as early as 
1119-20 A.D.^®® far less that its founder was powerful enough to 
establish an Era which remained in use for centuries. 

The main question, however, is whether we are justified ioi 
interpreting the dates of Both-Gaya and Janibiglia inscriptions in 
the manner suggested by Kielhorn. Reference may be made in this 
connection to similar expressions for indicating dates used with the 
name of Govindapala, noted abovc.^®® On the analogy of the 
interpretation adopted by Kielhorn, Banerji, and Raychaudhuri, we 
have to assume that an Era was founded by Govindapala, and that 
he died before year 14 of that Era. It would, therefore, follow that 
two different Eras were founded within a few years, and both were 
current together in Gaya from 1161 to 1199 a.d. Further, if the 
Senas of Pl^hi had set up the Era in 1119 a.d., their rule as well as 
the use of their Era must have been in abeyance in Gaya during 
the period of Govindapala’s rule. 

Before we can accept the interpretation suggested by Kielhorn^ 
it must be satisfactorily explained why the inscription refers to the 
atlta-rajya of Lakshmanasena, and ignores altogether the name of 
the kings (Visvarupasena or Kesavascna, if we accept the view of 
Mr. Banerji, and Buddhasena and Jayasena, if we accept the view 
or Dr. Raychaudhuri) of the same dynasty who were reigning at the 
time the records were actually drawn up. In the case of the Gupta 
records, the date in the Gupta Era is used along with the name of 
the reigning king and not a single record uses an expression like 
**Chandraguptasy==dt%ta’rdjye safn** 

It is difficult on these grounds to accept either the interpretatioi¥ 
of the above dates proposed by Dr. Kielhorn, or the theory oC 
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Dr. Raychaudhuri which is based on it. As regards the latter, it 
may be pointed out that we have no evidence of the existence of 
a king named Lakshmanasena, other than the Sena ruler of Bengal, 
who reigned in Mithila or the Gaya district, where the Era associated 
with this name is known to have been in use. We should not, 
therefore, presume the existence of a new king of that name, until 
it proves impossible to give a rational interpretation of the associa¬ 
tion of the well-known king Lakshmanasena with that Era* Further, 
as early as the fifteenth century a.d., Lakshmanasena of the era is 
-definitely stated to be the lord of Gautja.^i® 

The only way by which we can reconcile the known facts is to 
suppose that the Era was started in Bihar, and though associated 
with the name of the Sena king Lakshmanasena of Bengal, it was 
fiot founded by him ; as otherwise it would have been in use also in 
his home-province of Bengal. 

The exact circumstances under which an Era was set up in Bihar 
und associated with the famous king Laksmaijasena of Bengal are not 
known to us.^^^ But some plausible suggestions may be offered. 

It is probable that when the Pala kingdom in Gaya was finally 
destroyed, the people, specially the Buddhists, continued for some 
time to count their dates with reference to the last Buddhist Pala 
king,—Govindapala. Again when the Muslim invaders destroyed 
the Hindu kingdoms in Bihar and Bengal, the people, unwilling 
to refer to the pravardhamdna-vijaya-rdjya of the foreign conquerors, 
counted the dates with reference to the destruction of the last Hindu 
kingdom.^^* Roughly speaking, therefore, the Era referred to in the 
records of Asokachalla and Jayasena may be regarded as having 
started about 1200 a.d. 

This is^jigrroborated by the fact that Asokachalla is mentioned 
in an inscription found at Gaya and dated in the year 1813 of the 
Buddhist Nirvana Era.^^® It is well-known that the Buddhists 
of Ceylon have preserved a reckoning according to which the Nirvana 
Era started in 543 b.c., and no other Nirvana Era is known to have 
been current in twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.d. in India. The 
influence of the Ceylonese monks in Gaya at this time is indicated by 
4he reference to Simhalese community of Buddhist monks at Bodh- 
Gaya in the inscriptions of Asokachalla. The village granted, by 
JAyasena to the Bodh-GayS temple was for the residence of a Cey¬ 
lonese monk, and his father Buddhasena made grants to a number 
of Ceylonese sthaviras at Bodh-Gaya. It is, therefore, natural to 
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take the year 1813 of the Nirvana Era as equivalent to 1270 a.d. 
This would fit in with the dates 51 and 74 of Asokachalla referred 
to an era commencing about 1200 a.d. 

This view did not find favour with most of the scholars who 
held that Asokachalla flourished between a.d. 1170 and 1193, and 
Jayasena, son of Buddhasena, ruled at Pithi in a.d. 1202-3. But 
the question has been finally decided by the biography of a Tibetan 
monk, Dharmasvamin, who came to India and spent two years 
(a.d. 1234-6) in Bihar. He met king Buddhasena of Gaya, described 
as Pithl-pati. The older views have thus been proved to be wrong 
and the interpretation of atlta-rajya-safnvaty as given above, has been 
fully justified. This has been acknowledged by Dr. A. S. Altekar 
who first published the account of Dharmasvamin.^^^ 

It is interesting to note that eras dating from about the same, epoch 
were current also in Bengal. One of them is known as Balali San and 
the other Parganati San. The epoch of the former falls in a.d. 1199 
and that of the latter, 1202-3 a.d. Considering that the known ins¬ 
tances of the use of these eras are all of later date, it may be presumed 
that both these eras commemorated the destruction of the Hindu 
kingdom in Northern and Western Bengal at about 1200 a.d.^^® 

The view propounded above does not, however, explain the 
epoch of the La Safn current in Mithila, viz. 1119-20 a.d. But here, 
too, we may trace the same idea of deliberately setting up an 
artificial era associated with the last Hindu ruler ; only, instead of 
counting from the end of the reign, which always evokes a 
painful memory, people of a later age counted from his birth. It has 
been stated by Minhaj that at the time of the Muslim raid on Nadiya 
Lakshmagasena was eighty years old.^^* As the event took place 
within a few years of 1200 a.d., we may place the birth of Lakshmaoa- 
sena about 1120 a.d., which agrees remarkably well with the epoch 
of the La Safn suggested by Kielhorn, viz., 1119-20 a.d. It may be 
a mere coincidence that the birth of Lakshma^asena falls in a year 
with reference to which an era called Lakshma^ Samvat is current 
io Mithila. But then it must be regarded as a very strange coinci¬ 
dence indeed. On the whole, in the present state of our knowledge 
this seems to be the least objectionable way of explaining the origin 
of theZd Safn in Mithila. We must, however, reject the view, held 
by some, that Vallalasena founded the Era on the occasion of the 
birth of his son Lakshmariasena.^'’ For then it is very likely that 
j the Era would have gained currency also in Bengal. 
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The artificial character of the Era, set up at a later time with 
reference to a past event, perhaps explains the great discrepancy in 
the initial years of that era as calculated from the different instances 
of its use. Dr. Kielhorn’s conclusion, now generally accepted, that 
the first year of this era began in a.d. 1119-20, was based on a study 
of six records where the dates could be verified by astronomical 
calculations. On the other hand, modern reckoning, current in 
Mithila, would place the beginning of La Safn in 1108 A.D.“® 
Mr. P. N. Misra has shown after an elaborate analysis, that out of 
sixteen dates of the Lakshmana Samvat hitherto found with data 
for verification, only nine dates work out satisfactorily with the 
epoch 1119-20 a.d., and only ten with the epoch 1107-8 a,d.^* An 
analysis of eighteen dates in La Safn, occurring along with equivalent 
dates in &aka or Samvat or both, gives the following results as to 
the intial year.^®” 


Initial year in A. D. 

1120 

1119 

1115 

1113 

1112 

1110 

1108 

1107 


Number of records 

3- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 


In order to explain these discrepancies, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
propounded the view that in the time of Akbar, beginning with 
1556 A.D., the Fasli era—a lunar reckoning—was promulgated under 
the name San, and since that time *La Safn received a lunar 
calculation’ and a ‘fixed figure was deducted from the current San 
year to obtain La Safn.* This, in his opinion, explains the varying, 
gradually increasing, difference in the eighteen La Safn years, referred 
to above. This theory is not, however, borne out by facts as the 
following examples will show: 


La Sam. 

Year in a. d, as counted by . 
the equivalent Saka era. 

Differ 

( 1 ) 505 

1624 

1119 

( 2 ) 522 

1637 

1115 

( 3 ) 614 

1724 

1110 

( 4 ) 624 

mi 

1113 

( 5 ) 633 

1741 

1108 

( 6 ) 727 

1837 

1110 
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it will be seen that in one case (Nos. 1 and 2), within a period of 
seventeen years, there was a difference of four years in the reckoning 
of La Safn, whereas in another case (Nos. 3 and 6) there was no 
difference after an interval of 113 years. Again during ten years 
(Nos. 3 and 4), the difference was three years, but during the next 
nine years (Nos. 4 and 5) the difference is one of five years. Besides, 
the difference is not one of gradual increase or decrease with each 
passing year, as Nos. 3-6 would show. 

Mr. Jayaswal concluded from an examination of the eighteen 
dates mentioned above that up to 1624 a.d. the dating in La Sain 
was on the basis of the era commencing in 1119-20 Indeed this 

was the most vital part of his theory which sought to explain the 
discrepancy by the introduction of lunar year in Akbar’s time. But 
he ignored a verse ascribed to Vidayapati in which the date of the 
death of king Devasimha of Mithila is given as La Safii 293 and 
j^aka 1324. This would mean that in the fifteenth century a.d. the 
initial year of La Sai)i was reckoned to be 1109 A.D.^^a 

Even if we disregard this solitary verse, it is impossible, on the 
grounds mentioned above, to explain the discrepancy in the initial 
years of La Safn in the way suggested by Mr. Jayaswal. We must, 
therefore, hold that the initial year of the Era, as reckoned at 
different times and places, varied between 1108 and 1120 a.d. This 
can best be explained on the supposition that the La Safn was an 
artificial reckoning associated with an event of remote past, the 
date of which was not definitely known at the time when people 
first began to use the era. Considering that the error was within 
a limit of twelve years, the birth of Lakshmanasena may be regarded 
as the event.12® 



APPENDIX II 

THE SUCCESSORS OF LAKSHMANASENA 

Reference has been made above (p. 236) to three CP. Grants of the 
two sons and successors of Lakshmanasena, namely, Keaavasena and 
Yi8varupasena(C. 14, 15, 16). The first two records, however, are 
marked by a singularity, namely, erasure of the name of the original 
king engraved on the Plate and the substitution of another in its 
place. Not much was thought of these erasures till the discovery of 
the third plate (C. 16), and Dr. D. C. Sircar’s attempt to revolutionise 
the view about the reigns of Lakshmanasena and his successors by 
propounding an ingenious theory^®* which, in spite of its novelty 
and boldness, cannot be ignored, and must be taken into considera¬ 
tion before the discovery of fresh evidence decides the question one 
way or the other. 

Dr, Sircar starts with the proposition that the first two records 
-(C. 14, 15) were originally issued by Suryasena, son, of Visvarupa- 
“sena, mentioned as Kumdra in the third Plate (C. 16), and the name of 
Visvarupasena was subsequently inserted in place of Suryasena 
-after erasing the name of the latter. He holds that the Plate No. C. 15 
was originally issued by Suryasena in his second regnal year and the 
-corrections, after erasure, were inserted in the plate in the 14th 
regnal year of Visvarupa himself.^*® 

As regards the Plate No. C. 14, Dr. Sircar thinks that the name 
of the king has been erroneously read as Kesavasena, whereas it is 
really'Visvarupasena, engraved after erasing the name of Suryasena, 
exactly as in the case of Plate No. C. 15.^^* 

By way of a plausible explanation of this unusual procedure Dr. 
Sircar suggests that after Visvarupasena had been on the throne for 
some years, his son Suryasena was raised to the throne, and after about 
three years, Visvarupasena again became king. In his opinion this may 
be accounted for by one of the three following circumstances : 

1. Revolt of Sfiryasena and his temporary success. < 

2. Visvarupasena was incapacitated by the attack of a disease 
from which his recovery was not expected. 

3. Captivity of Visvarupasena in the hands of his enemies for 
some years. 

Dr. Sircar prefers the second alternative and holds that Suryasena 
“ruled at least for about three years since the Idilpur Plate (No. C. 14) 
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was issued in his 3rd regnal year. The period of the son’s rule 
seems to have corresponded roughly to the years 11-13 of the father’s 

reign.”i28 

One may accept as possible all the three eventualities mentioned 
by Dr. Sircar and even agree with his preference for the second. It 
is, however, difficult to admit, without positive evidence, that the 
Secretariat of the Sena kings would fail to realize the absurdity of 
the whole procedure of the substitution of royal names, particularly, 
as Dr. Sircar himself points out, when such changes resulted in the 
victories achieved by Visvarupasena in Puri, Varanasi, and Prayaga 
being attributed to his father,^29 speak of other anomalies and 

absurdities which have been committed in the process. Further, we 
are to suppose that the th^rd Copper-plate (C. 16), though engraved 
after Visvarupasena had re-ascended the throne, contains all these 
absurdities simply because its introductory part “is merely a copy 
of the modified draft of the introductory section of his son’s records 
and is not a fresh independent composition, When we remember 
that all these irregularities and absurdities could have been easily 
avoided by simply using a new Copper-plate and discarding the old 
one, two inevitable conclusions follow, namely, (1) that the Secretariat 
of the Sena kings was managed by people who lacked common sense 
not to speak of even a modicum of intelligence ; and (2) that their 
sense of economy bordered on niggardliness, for a new Copper-plate 
would not have cost much. 

While, therefore, we must admit that Dr. Sircar has justly 
stressed the abnormal features in the two Copper-plate Grants 
(C. 14, 15) and his view about the non-existence of Kesavasena has 
a great deal in its favour, his other views, particularly the attribution 
of the victories in Puri, Varanasi and Prayaga to Visvarupasena 
rather than to Lakshmanasena, cannot be regarded even as plausible 
until more positive evidence is forthcoming. It should be remembered 
that after the conquests of Muhamraad-ibn-Bakhtyar Khilji in Bihar 
and Bengal, and of Shihab-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri up to Varapasi 
in the east—all during the reign of Lakshmanasena—it is haidly 
conceivable that his son and succes^r Visvarupasena could carry 
his victorious campaigns to Varanasi and Prayaga, which is an 
integral part of the new hypothesis. This fact alone seems to be a 
very strong argument against the proposed reconstruction of history 
of the period after the death of Lakshmanasena on the basis of the 
j^ew interpretation of the three Copper-plate Grants (C. 14, 15, 16). 



APPENDIX III 

vallIla-charita 

The text of Valldla-charita was edited by mm. Haraprasad' 
^astri and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1904» and 
an English translation of it by the same scholar was published three 
years earlier. The work was composed by Anandabhattia in 1510 a.d.. 
at the command of the ruler of Navadavipa named Buddhimanta 
Khan,^®^ an influential Raja in Bengal. The author, Anandabhatita 
claims to be a descendant of one Anantabhatta, a Brahmai?a belong¬ 
ing to Southern India.^®® 

Another work bearing the same name and edited by Haris- 
chandra Kaviratna was published in 1889, but it was pronounced 
by MM. Sastri to be spurious and unreliable, mm. ^astri says that 
he was not without suspicion that the text edited by him might be 
equally spurious. But on a careful examination of the two manus¬ 
cripts copied in 1707 a.d. and the Bengali year U98(= 1790-91 a.d.) 
he pronounced them to be genuine.^*® 

MM. Sastri does not say on what grounds he declared the text 
edited by Kaviratna [to be referred henceforward at Text (i) ] as 
spurious, but so far as can be judged from the internal evidence, 
both the texts stand on the same footing, and have drawn upon a 
common source of floating traditions. The Text (i) is divided 
into three parts, Uttara-khan^am and PariMsh^qm. 

The first two are said to have been composed by Gopalabhatta, a 
teacher of the Vaidya king Vallalasena, at the command of his 
royal pupil in ^aka 1300^** (Part ii. vv. 163-165). The colophon of 
Part I, however, says that it was composed by Go^aiabha^ta and 
corrected by Anandabha^ta. The third part was composed by 
Anandabhattia, a descendant of Gopalabhatta, in 1500 ^aka at the 
command of the ruler of Navadvipa (Part in. w.. 39-42). We are 
told that Gopftlabhatta could not complete the work for fear of 
punishment by the king (in. 1), and Anandabhatta completed 
the work after the destruction of the Senas (ill. 40). This text 
consists mostly of genealogical topics and the crude accounts of the 
origin of various castes, but it also gives in a condensed form tho 
mmn story of ValBla^charita edited by mm. ^Sstrl.®^** 
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This story may be summed up as follows : 

“Chice Vallalasena borrowed a crore of Rupees (nishka) from Vallabhananda, 
the richest merchant of his time, for the purpose of conquering the king of 
Udantapura ; but repeatedly defeated in battle in the neighbourhood of Manipur 
(or Fanipur), he determined to make a grand effort and sent a messenger to 
Vallabha, who was a resident of Sahkakota, demanding a fresh loan. The demand 
was made with the following preamble : ‘Because it has become absolutely 
necessary for us to march against the country of Kikata with a grand army 
composed of six divisions, Vallabha should immediately send a crore and a half of 
Suvarnas.' In reply Vallabha agreed to pay the money only if the revenues of 
Harikcli were assigned to him in payment of the debts. This enraged Vallalasena 
who forcibly took possession of the wealth of a large number of vaniks (merchants) 
(Cli. ii), and inflicted other hardships on them. 

“Later, the vaniks offended the king by refusing to partake of dinner at 
the palace as no separate place was assigned to the Vaisyas as distinct from the 
Sat-budras (Ch. xxii). In this connection it was reported to Vallalasena that 
‘Vallabha, the leader of all the vaniks, was siding with the Palas, qnd he was 
highly arrogant because the king of Magadha was his son-in-law.’ On hearing 
this repKjrt the king became furious and declared that henceforth the Suvarna- 
vaniks should be regarded as 6udras, and any Brahlhana, who officiates in their 
ceremonies, teaches them, or accepts gifts from them, will be degraded. 

“In retaliation the vaniks got hold of all the slaves by giving twice or thrice the 
Ordinary price, and all the other castes were in great distress for want of 
servants. Thereupon Vallalasena raised the social status of the Kaivartas and 
ordered that menial service should be their livelihood. Mahesa, the headman of 
the Kaivartas, was honoured with the rank and title of Maimmandalika. Similarly, 
the Malakaras (garland-makers), the Kumbhakaras (potters), and the Karmakaras 
(blacksmiths) were raised to the status of Sat-budras. Finally, the king ordered 
that the Suvarnavaniks should be deprived of their holy threads. Many vaniks 
thereupon migrated to other countries. At the same time, observing great 
irregularities in higher ranks of society, Vallala consulted those versed in the Vedas, 
and compelled many Brahmanas and Kshatriyas to pass through purifying 
ceremonies. The low Brahmanas, who were traders, were degraded from Brahmap- 
hood altogether (Ch. xxiii).’’ 

It will be clear from the above summary, that like many other 
similar works composed in the 16th and 17th centuries A.D., Vallala- 
charita was written definitely with a view to demonsrtatingMhat 
the Suvarnavaniks^*® occupied a high status in society and were 
unjustly degraded to the present position by the capricious tyranny 
of Vallalasena. That Valldla-charita cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as an historical text admits of no doubt. On the other hand, there 
is no reasonable ground for thinking that *‘it is a modern forgery 
palmed off on the unsuspecting editor,” as Mr. R.D, Banerji says.^*’ 
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We have definite evidence i*® that true facts of the history of 
Bengal during the Hindu period were not preserved, at least not 
available to the general people, in the 16th century a.d., and writers, 
mostly on social matters, tried to build up an historical account on 
the basis of current traditions, some of which probably had historical 
basis. So we may well believe, in the case of Valldla-charita^ that 
. it has preserved some genuine traditions, but it is difficult to glean 
them out of a mass of legends. The caste (Brahmakshatra) and 
genealogy of the Senas are correctly stated.^®® The description of 
Vallalasena as a friend of Choilagahga^*® may be accepted, because 
we know now that the two were contemporaries. The reference to 
the war with the Palas fits in well with the history of the period, 
and is partly corroborated by the extinction of the Pala rule in 
Magadha during the reign of Vallalasena. Further, as noted above,^^^ 
the reference in Valldla-charita to Vallalasena’s expedition against 
Mithila is supported by other traditions and historical facts. 
Finally, it must be admitted that the special favour shown by 
Vallalasena towards the Kaivartas, who so recently rebelled against 
the Palas, and his particular animosity against the Suvarnavaniks. 
who were allies of, and related to, the Palas, furnished an admirable 
background to the story in a correct historical setting, and it is 
difficult to believe that a modern forgerer was capable of doing this, 
specially before the discovery of Rdmacharita. Perhaps the ValBla- 
chariia contains the distorted echo of an internal disruption caused 
by the partisans of the Pala dynasty which proved an important 
factor in the collapse of the Sena rule in Bengal. 



APPENDIX IV 


MUSLIM INVASION OF BENGAL DURING THE 
REIGN OF LAKSHMANASENA 

The only detailed account of the Muslim invasion of Bengal 
during the reign of Lakshmaiiasena is supplied by Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin}^^ 
a historical work composed by Maulana Minhaj-ud-din Abu-Umar- 
i-Usman who held various high offices under the Sultans of Delhi. 
In 639 A.H. (=1241 a.d.), he was appointed Chief Qa 2 a of the Delhi 
kingdom and of the capital (p. xxvi). Next year he resigned the 
post and proceeded to Lakhnawati where he remained for two years 
(p. xxvn). It was evidently during this period that the author got 
his information about the history of Bengal chrcuiicled by him. 
The work, was actually composed later, and narrates historical 
events down to 658 a.h. (=1260 a.d.) (p. xxviii). 

After referring to a successful attack on the monastery at the 
city of Bihar by Muhammad Bakhtyar (pp. 551-52), the author 
narrates a silly anecdote about the birth of R§e Lakhmaniah^** 
(Lakshmauasena), whose seat of government was the city of ‘Nudiah,’ 
and who was a very great ‘Rae* and had been on the throne for 
eighty years (p. 554). The author then proceeds to say that after 
the final conquest of the province of Bihar by Muhammad, his 
fame reached the ears of king Lakshmauasena and his subjects. 
Then a number of astrologers, wise men, and counsellors advised the 
king to leave the country as, according to the ^astras (sacred 
scriptures), the country would shortly fall into the hands of the 
Turks (p. 556). On inquiry it was learnt that the external 
appearance of Muhammad tallied with the description of the Turkish 
conqueror as given in the ^astras (p. 557). Thereupon most of the 
Brahmans and wealthy merchants fled to Eastern Bengal, Assam 
and other places, but Lakshmanasena did not follow their cowardly 
advice or example (p. 557). What followed may be best described 
in the author’s own words : ^ 

“The following year after that, Muhammad Bakhtyar caused a force to be 
prepared, pressed on from Bihar, and suddenly appeared before the city of Nudiah, 
in such wise that no more than eighteen horsemen could keep up with him, and 
the other troc^JS followed after him. On reaching the gate of the city Muhammad 
Bakhtyir did not molest any one, and proceeded onwards steadily and sedately, 
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in such manner that the people of the place imagined that mayhap his party were 
merchants and 'had brought horses for sale, and did not imagine that it was 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, until he reached the entrance to the palace of Rae 
Lakhmaniah, when he drew his sword and commenced an onslaught on the 
unbelievers.” (p. 557). 

Lakshmattasena was taking his meals “when a cry arose from 
the gateway of the Rae’s palace and the interioi: of the city” 
(p. 557). The cry from the city certainly indicates that the main 
army of Muhammad or at least a considerable portion of it had 
already entered into the city. By the time Lakshmanasena realised 
the actual state of affairs. 

“Muhammd Bakhtyar had dashed forwards through the gateway into the 
palace, and had put several persons to the sword. The RSe fled barefooted by 

the back part of his palace.When the whole of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s 

army arrived, and the city and round about had been taken possession of, he there 
took up his quarters ; and Rae Lakhmaniah got away towards Sankanat“* and 
Bang, and there the period of his reign shortly afterwards came to a termination. 
His descendants, up to this time, are rulers in the country of Bang” (p, 558). 

“After Muhammad Bakhtyar possessed himself of that territory (RSe Lakh- 
manlah’s), he left the city of Nadiyah in desolation, and the place which is (now) 
Lakhnawati he made the seat of Government” (p. 559). 

It is obvious from the above account that Muhammad Bakhtyar 
made a sudden raid upon the city of Nadiya where Lakshmanasena 
was staying. He evidently came by an unexpected route by forced 
inarches. The story of Minhaj has given rise to the popular myth 
of the conquest of Bengal by eighteen Muslims. But even MinhSj 
says no such thing. Although only eighteen horsemen, according to 
him, formed the party of Muhammad when he entered the city, 
the main part of his army followed him at a short distance, and 
had penetrated into the interior of the city before the general 
reached the palace and unsheathed his sword. The entire army 
-was in the city before the raid was over. 

The story of the unopposed entry of Muhammad and his eighteen 
followers into the city raises grave doubts about the truth of the 
'details of the campaign. At a time when Nadiya was apprehending 
an attack from the Turks, it is difiScult to believe that the royal 
officers would remain ignorant of the movements of Muhammad 
even when he had crossed the frontiers of the Sena kingdom, and 
would readily admit a band of foreigners without any question. It 
would further appear from. MinhSj’s account that there was no 
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military engagement even when the main army arrived. Indeed 
Minhaj would have us believe that the capital city of the Senas, 
surrendered without a blow and there was neither any army nor 
a general to defend it. It is admitted by Minhaj himseif, that for 
nearly half a century after the raid the descendants of Lakshma^asena 
continued to rule in East Bengal. If the Sfena political organisation 
could survive the occupation of half their kingdom by the Turks, and 
their army was strong enough to fight for half a century the Turkish 
power entrenched at their very door, it is difficult to accept the story 
of the fall of Nadiya which presupposes a complete collapse of 
civil and military organisation of .the Senas. It is very likely that 
the Senas were expecting Muhammad to advance from Bihar along 
the Ganges through the mountain passes near Rajraahal, and their 
main forces were posted there to intercept him when, by following 
unfrequented routes through the hills and jungles of Santal Parganas 
Muhammad emerged into the plains of Bengal, and by forced 
marches reached Nadiya before the news of his invasion could 
reach the main Sena army. But even making due allowance for such 
a strategy, and the inefficiency of the intelligence department of the 
Sena kings, it is difficult to believe that even the most ordinary 
precautions were not taken to defend the capital city, specially when 
the king himself was staying there. Minhaj himself tells us that 
for about a year Nadiya was fearing a Turkish invasion, and hence 
a large number of its inhabitants had left the city. Yet we are to 
believe that the old king, who bravely chose to remain in the capital 
city, made absolutely no preparation for its defence, and the 
enemy had not to unsheathe their swords before they entered 
within its gates and began to massacre its inhabitants. 

On the other hand, considering the antecedents of Minhaj, and 
the general nature of his historical work, it is hard to dismiss his 
account as a pure invention. The fact seems to be that he had no 
access to the contemporary official records, if there were any, in 
respect of Muhammad’s campaign in Bengal and Bihar. The 
absence of such records is easily explained when we remember that 
Muhammad was not an agent of the Delhi government, an3 no 
regular account of his expedition was likely to be preserved in the 
Archives of Delhi. Nor did Muhammad found a royal dynasty in 
Bengal which could be expected to keep a systematic account of 
the career of that great adventurer. Minhaj was accordingly 
obliged to derive his account of the conquest of Bengal and Bihar 
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from the oral tsvidence of persons nearly half a century after the^ 
events had taken place. In the case of Bihar, he tells us that he 
had the opportunity of meeting two old soldiers who took part in 
the expedition (p, 552). In the case of the raid on NadiyS, Minhfij 
had evidently. ik) such 'source, and, as he tells us, he got his 
information from ‘trustworthy persons.* The mental calibre of 
these ‘trustworthy persons’ may be judged from the silly stories 
they told him about the birth of Lakshma^asena and the astrologers* 
prediction about the impending invasion of the Turks.^^’ The lacfc 
of their historical knowledge is also proved by the statement that 
Lakshmanasena reigned for eighty years, which is palpably absurd. 
More than forty years had passed since the raid of Nadiya and the 
establishment of the Muslim rule, and the story of the first Muslim 
conquest must have been embellished by popular imagination and 
the fire-side tales of old soldiers who naturally distorted the accounts 
of the old campaigns in order to paint in glowing colours their own 
valour and heroism. That various legends were current about this;, 
expedition is proved by the silly story recorded a century later by 
the author of Futuh-us-sdldtin,^^ who did not evidently believe the 
account of Minhaj. It is probable that similar other stories were 
also current. Considering the materials on which Minhaj had to 
rely, we can hardly blame him for his account, but cannot certainly 
accept it in all its details, specially when these are in conflict with 
the probable and commonsense view of things. That Nadiya was 
the first conquest of Muhammad Bakhtyar may be readily accepted 
as a fact, but the details of the campaign must be taken with a 
great deal of reserve.^" 

Even if we take the account of MinhSj at its face value, it is 
impossible to subsmbe to the popular view that Lakshma^asena’s 
cowardice was mainly responsible for the Muslim conquest of Bengal. 
The old king certainly showed more courage and determination 
than his subjects who deserted the city of Nadiya in panic as soon 
as they heard of Muhammad’s expedition in Bihar. He displayed 
greater wisdom, rationality and statesmanship than his counsellors 
who advised him to leave the country on the pretext that it was 
ordained in the J^dsiras that this country would fall into the hands 
of the Turks. If he really fled from NadiyS barefooted, it was 
only after the invaders had already taken possession of the city 
and a hostile force had actually entered into the palace. It is 
difficult to imagine what other course was opoi to him. If the 

17 
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lilory is true in all its details, whi61i there are grave reasons to doubt, 
the judgment of posterity must go against the generals and ministers 
of State who either betrayed their king and master, or were guilty 
of culpable negligence in performing duties entrusted to them. The 
Incidents of the Nadiya raid, even as described by Minhaj, do not 
diminish in any way the credit for bravery and heroism which is 
justly due to the king who displayed his courage and military skill 
in numerous battlefields in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Assam, and 
had led his victorious army as far as Banaras and Allahabad. 
Minhaj, obviously echoing the popular notion current even forty 
years later, has described Lakshmanasena as a *very great Rae 
{king)* (p' 554), and it was reserved for poets, artists and 
historians 'of our own time to tarnish the name and fame of this 
great king. The author of a thesis approved for the Ph. D. Degree 
of London University has even gone so far as to assert, with 
reference to Lakshmanasena’s pillars of victories in Banaras and 
Allahabad, that in view of “Lakshmaiiasena’s craven flight without 
offering any resistance to the small force led by Bakhtyar Khiliji.” 
we may unhesitatingly say that “the monuments of his greatness 
never existed elsewhere than in the poet’s imagination.”^®^ Such 
statements need no comment. 

It is interesting to quote, in this connection, the following 
appreciation of Lakshmanasena by Minhaj : ' 

“Trustworthy persons have related to this effect, that little or much, never did 

any tyranny proceed from his hand.The least gift he used to bestow was 

a lak of kautis. The Almighty mitigate his punishment (in hell) !” (p. 555-56). 

Thus although Minhaj knew better than modern authors of the 
^details of the “o-aven flight,” he did not hesitate to bestow high 
praises upon Lakshmanasena. He even compared him with the 
great Sultan Qutb-ud-din, and prayed to God to mitigate his punish¬ 
ment in hell, a very unusual concession for a Muslim wr:i|i|r in 
.respect of a Hindu ruler. 

On the whole, in spite of the account of Minhij, which must be 
ifsgarded as of doubtful value, Lakshmanasena must be regarded as 
4 great king endowed with manifold virtues. A brave warrior and 

powerful ralo:, he was at the same time a poet and a great patron 
•of arts and letters : and his fame for charity and other personal 
wirtues was loatg cherished with affection undiminished even by the 
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grim tragedy which overtook him and his kingdom towards the 
close of his life. 

The exact date of the raid on Nadiy& is a subject of keen 
controversy among scholars and cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty. There is, however, a general consensus of opinion 
that it took place shortly before or after 1200 a.d. Now a verse in 
Seka-Subhodayd the date of the expedition as 1124 $aka= 
1202 A.D.^®* and the same date is given in Pag Sam Jon ZangM* Wc 
may, therefore, provisionally accept this date for the Muslim 
conquest of Nadiya.^” 



APPENDIX V 

TRADITIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE LATER 
SENA KINGS OF BENGAL 

Traditions have preserved the names of various kings who 
succeeded Lakshmanasena. But they possess very little historical 
value. This will be evident from the genealogy of the Sena kings 
preserved in Rdjdvali,^^^ one of the best texts of this kind. It begins 
with Dhisena, daughter’s son of king Jagatpala of Ra<Jha, which 
was then subordinate to the empire of Delhi. Dhisena, having 
become king of Rmlha, Vahga, Gauda and Varendra, easily obtained 
the throne of Delhi when his suzerain retired to forest. As he 
gained the empire without contest he became known as Vijayasena. 
Having himself become lord of Delhi, he made his eldest son 
^ukasena, ruler of Radha etc. ^ukasena ruled for three years, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother Vallalasena, who ruled for 
twelve years (presumably at Radha). Then Vallalasena’s son 
Lakshmanasena became ruler of Delhi and made his younger brother 
Kesava, ruler of Radha etc. Lakshmanasena ruled as suzerain for 
ten years and his successors ruled as suzerains in Delhi and 
subordinate rulers in Rac^ha e/c., as shown in the following table : 



Suzerains of Delhi. 



Riders of Radha etc. 

1. 

Kesava 

(16 years) 

1. 

Madbava (son of Kesava) 

2. 

M&dhava -. 

.. (11 years) 

2. 

Sad&sena (younger brother of 

3. 

burasena 

.. (8 years) 


Madhava) 

4. 

Bhimasena .. 

• • 



5. 

Kartika 

• • 



6. 

Harisena .. 

• a 



7. 

6atrughna .. 

• » 



8. 

Naraya^asena 

• • 



9. 

Lakshmana ii 

(36 years) 

3. 

Jayasena (son of Naraya^a.. 

10. 

Damodara .. 

(11 years) 


sena, No. 8) 


Damodara was 

dethroned by the Chauhan ruler Dvipaswhha. 


He and his five successors ruled in Delhi for 150 years, when the 
last of them, i^yithuraja was killed by Yavana Shahab-ud-din who- 
became ruler of Delhi. 

An account like this is a travesty of history, and does not deserve 
serious consideration even though it may contain some real historical 
names. The account of the Sena kings given in Afn-hAkbari is 
presumably based upon a text like this, for *Madhu Sen and Sad& 
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Sen* mentioned in it arc evidently same as the two kings of 
Madhava and Sadasena, mentioned in the above genealogical list, 
while *Kesu Sen and Raja Naujah (Naraya?)* probably represent 
Kcsava and Narayanasena. Madhusena and Naujah may also refer 
to kings Madhusena (p.238) and Danuja-Madhava-Dasaratha referred 
to in Ch. VIII, Section i. 

The account of Taranatha*®’ is equally disappointing. He men¬ 
tions four early Sena kings, Lavasena, Kasasena, Mai;iitasena, and 
Rathikasena, who together ruled for about eighty years. They were 
followed by the four kings Lavasena, Buddhasena, Haritasena and 
Pratitasena, who were minor kings, subordinate to the Turushkas. 
None of these can be safely regarded as a member of the Sena 
family ruling in Vahga after Lakshmanasena., 

An echo of the final conquest of the Sena territory in Eastern 
Bengal by the Muslims is perhaps preserved in the tradition about 
Vallalasena’s fight with Vayadumba. The story is preserved in 
various forms, and the one given in Valldla-charita may be regarded 
as typical of the rest. It may be summed up as follows i 

“King Vallalasena banished Dharmagiri, the Mokant (chief priest) of a 
li^aiva temple at l^ahasthana, with all his followers, as the latter had insulted the 
royal priest. Bent upon revenge, Dharmagiri approached Vayadumba, the lord of 
the Mlechchhas, and induced him to attack Vikramapura. When Vallala went to fight, 
he took a couple of pigeons with him. He told the queem and other members of 
his family that the return of the pigeons without him would imply his defeat and 
death, and then they should save their honour by throwing themselves into fire. 
In the fiercely contested battle that followed, Vallala gained a complete victory 
and the Mlechchha army was routed. But unfortunately the pigeons flew away 
from the cage, and the queens, on seeing them return without the king, threw 
themselves into fire. As soon as the king saw the cage empty, he hastened towards 
his capital Ramapala, but he was too late. Unable to bear the misery Vall&la also 
jumped into the fire.” 

Now, such a story cannot bo true of Vallalasena, as the Muslims 
never approached Vikramapura or Ramapala during his reign. So 
it has been taken to refer to Vallalasena ii, who is mentioned as 
having ruled in 1312 a.d. in a text called Viprakalpa-latikd. But 
the account, specially the date and genealogy, contained in this book 
may hardly be relied upon. Dr. James Buchanan heard the story 
in 1809, but it referred not to VaMlasena, but to Susena, the last 
icing of the Sena dynasty. In any case, it is difSicult to derive any 
histoncal conclusion from stories of tbiie kind.^®* It is not necessary 
to refer to similar othor storied preserved in old Bengali works. 
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THE CAPITAL OF THE SENA KINGS 

Like the Palas, the Sena kings also seem to have several capitals 
in Bengal.^®® The most important of them seems to have been 
Vikramapura near Dacca in East Bengal. Apart from traditions, 
associating local ruins with Vallalasena, it is a noteworthy fact that 
the two known Grants of Vijayasena and Vallalasena, and all the 
five Grants of Lakshmanasena dated within the first six years of 
his reign, were issued from the royal camp at Vikramapura. It was 
again in this city that the chief queen of Vijayasena performed the 
elaborate Tuldpurusha Mahdddna.^^^ As Mr. N. G. Majumdar justly 
pointed out, it proves that Vikramapura cannot be regarded as 
a temporary camp, but Vijayasena had something like a permanent 
residence thcre.^*® 

It is to be noted, however, that the two later Grants of Lakshmana- 
sena, and those of his successors, are issued, not from Vikramapura,. 
but respectively from Dharyagrama and Phalgugrama, none of which 
can be identified, ^hether it is merely accidental, or indicates a 
definite abandonment of Vikramapura as the capital, it is difficult 
to say. At present an extensive area in the Munshiganj sub-division 
(Dacca district) is known as Vikramapura. A village called Vikrama¬ 
pura is mentioned in old records, but it has completely disappeared. 

Gau(Ja was another capital city at least from the time of 
Lakshma^giasena. As already noted above, it was probably named 
Lakshmanavati after Lakshma^asena, in imitation of Raroavatf 
founded by Ramapala. The Muslims fixed their capital in this 
city. 

Nadiya is described in TabaqdM-Ndsir* as another city of royal 
residence, during the reign of Lakshmanasena.^®® Mr. R. D. Baneiji 
very emphatically maintained, as one of the grounds of discrediting 
the accounts of Tabaqdu that there was no evidence that Nadiylf'was 
ever the capital of the Sena kings.^®® But NadiyS is referred to as- 
one of the capitals of the Sena kings in tbe genealogical treatises 
{kulajis) in Bengal.^®® It is true that these accounts cannot be 
regarded as of great historical value unless corroborated by other 
evidence, but the Tabaqdt seems to confirm tiieir statement* In the 
^avantu^a of Dhoyl» Vijayapura on the Ganges U referred to a» 
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the capital of Lakshma^aseoa. Kfr. M. Cfaakravarti identifies it 
with Nadiya,^®® which agrees well with the directions contained in 
the poem. Mr. R. P. Chanda identifies it with Vijayanagar, about 
10 miles to the west of Rampur-Boalia, the headquarters of the 
Rajshahi district.^®’ But as Vijayapura is mentioned immediately 
after the description of Triveni-sahgama and there is no reference to 
the crossing of the river, its identification with NadiyS appears to 
be preferable.^®® 
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Footnotes 

* The original expression is '*Dakshinatya-kshaunlndra" Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
(IB. 50) translates it as “kings of the Deccan.” I have followed Kielhom 
(£/. 1. 305). 

■ Dr. D. C. Ganguly mamtains that v. 8 of the Deopara Ins. “does not indicate 
that the fight between Samantascna and the despoiler of the Lakshml of the 
Karnata country took place in the Karna^a country. It simply means that 
Samantasena vanquished a king or a freebooter, who had already plundered 
the Karng-ta country.” Later he suggests that possibly Rajendra Choja, who 
had already defeated the Karnata king, was repulsed by Samantasena 
somewhere in Northern Radha in which the latter’s kingdom was situated 
{IHQ. XII. 611-12). ‘ ' 

Dr. Ganguly overlooks the very significant statement (v. l)of the poet that 
Samantasena slaughtered the hostile soldiers to such an extent that the lord of 
goblins did not leave the southern quarter. This undoubtedly implies that the 
dead bodies of the enemy’s soldiers lay in the south, and therefore the battle 
also must have been waged in that region. The same inference may be made 
from the other statement (v. 5) of the poet that war-ballads were sung in honour 
of S&mantasena near Setubandha Ramesvara. Reference like this indicates 
a region near the battlefield (c/. e.g., Aphsad Stone Ins. 1.11. CII. III. 203). 

^ Mr. G. M. Sarkar holds a diametrically opposite view to that of Dr. 
Ganguly. He maintains “that Samantasena’s activity was confined only to 
the southern region,” and that he “was in no way connected with any part 
of Bengal” (JL. XVI. 6. 8). 

* In Barrackpur cp., v. 3 (IB. 61-62, 64), and MSdhainagar CP., V. 3 (IB. 110, 
113), the predecessors of Samantasena are called kings in a general way. In 
Naihati cp. (v. 3) alone (IB. 71-72, 76), these princes are specifically said to 
have adorned R&dhS. It is, therefore, difficult to conclude definitely, as Dr. D. 
C. Ganguly has done, that the forefathers of Samantasena were royal 
personages in the Deccan (IHQ. XII. 611). 

*• Deopara Ins. V. 5 (IB. 46). 

‘ Madliainagar cp. v. 4 (IB. 110). 

* Barrackpur cp. v. 4 (IB. 62). 

’ IB. 44 and f.n. 3, App. p. 192. 

* Deopara Ins. v. 5, (IB. 46, 50-51). 

* V. 3. (/B. 109-110, 113). 

51. f.n. 1. 

For a fuller discussion of this matter cf. PTOC. II. Calcutta (1922), pp. 343 ff. 
For Chandra-kavaianvaya, cf. El. XVI. 55. Winternitz refers to-^ Jaina 
Kanakasena (10th cent. a. D.) as the author of YaBodhara-charita (Hist. Ind, 
Lit. II. 338). Cf. also ASI. 1921-22, p. 114 ; Ep. Car. IX. 145, Ins. Nos. 69, 
70 ; p. 173, No. 34. It must be understood that even if this theory be adopted, 
it leaves open the question whether the priestly family took to Kshatriya pip- 
fession before or after its migration to Bengal. 

** The Kh&limpur cp. of Dharmap&la does not contain any sudh phrase, but it 
occurs in the N&land& cp. of the same king (El. XXIll. 290). It isint^esting 
to note, however, that Kar^&t^ is omitted from this list. 
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Supra pp. 140, 152. 

“ BG. Vol. I, Part ii. p. 452. 

« Ibid. p. 219. 

« Ibid. p. 452. 

Ins. of Devanagere Taluq, Nos. 2, 3. Ep. Corn. XI. 

JBoBrRAS. XI. 268. 

Ablur Ins. 1. 51 (EL V. 257). 

»» Madagibal Ins. w. 12-16 (El. XV. 315). 

IHQ. VII. 681 ff. 

**PB. 99. 

*>JBORS. IX. 306. 

” Cf. IHQ. XII. 475-76. 

The date of the Barrackpur cp. (1.49) was read by Mr. R. D. Banerji first as 
37 (PB. 105), then as 31 (BI. 292), and finally as 32 (El. XV. 284). Mr. D. C. 
Bhattacharya proposed the reading 61 (lA .LI. 157), on grounds which cannot be 
regarded as conclusive. Mr. N.O. Majumdar subsequently read the date as 62 
(IB.65) without giving any reason why he differed from Mr. Banerji. Although 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s view is now generally accepted, and Vijayasena is 
credited with a long reign of at least 62 years, the matter cannot be regarded as 
finally settled (Cf. JRASBL. YU. 217 ; also p. 242 infra.) although Dr. D. C. 
Sircar, the latest writer on the subject, categorically states that the correct 
reading is certainly 62 (Ep. Ind. XXX, p. 80, f.n. 1). 

•• Barrackpur cp. v. 7 (IB. 62). In Naihati cp. v. 10 (IB. 72-73), Vil&sadevI is 
called Pradhaha-mahishi. 

Ranasura is mentioned as ruler of Dakshina-Radh& in the Ins. of RSjendra 
Choja p. 133). Lakshmlsura, the ruler of Apara-Mandara, was one of 
the allied chiefs who joined R&mapala in his war against Bhima (supra p. 148). 
•• IHQ. VU. 679 ff. 

*• Supra pp. 221-2. 

This is based on the view that he ruled for 62 years. 

Cf. App. III. infra. 

•• For the identifications proposed, cf. IB. 45. 

For a detailed account cf. IHQ. VII. 679 ff. Dr. K. C. Pandey has pointed 
out that as Abhinavagupta refers to Nftnyadeva and quotes a passage from his 
co mm entary, this N&nyadeva must have flourished before 1014-15 a.d., the 
date of one of Abhinavagupta’s works [Abhinavagupta—An Historical and 
Philosophical Study (Chowkhamba Saq^krit Series) pp. 121-23]. This point 
undoubtedly requires further investigation, but as no other NSnya, king of 
. MithilA and belonging to the Karnatafhmiiy, is known to us, we have accepted 
the identity of the and fixed his date on the basis of more reliable data. 

Xm Sam or Laksbma^ena Era has been current in Mi(hil&. According to 
LaghubKdrata (Part n, p. 140. JASB. LXV. 26) Vall&lasena undertook a 
military expedition to Mithil&. As he is said to have heard on the way the 
news of the birth of his son Lakshmanasena, 'the expedition evidently took 
place during the reign of Vijayasena. The Mithil& expedititm is also referred 
to in Vallala-charita (Ch. xxvn. w. 5-8) in which it is distinctly said that Vallftla 
accompanied his father and obtained victory. According to traditions 
current in Bengal, MithilA was one of tiie five provinces of the kingdom of 
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, Vall&lasena (F<ej//S/a'cAar//a, I. 8). He is definitely known to have ruled over 
some parts of Bihar (Ins. No. C. 9). 

It is said in the Madhainagar (C. 13) and Bhowal cp. (C. 12) that Lakshmana- 
sena suddenly seized the goddess of fortune of the king of Qauda, while he was 
a Kumara, and sported with the women of Kalifiga while he was young. It 
would thus appear that Lakshmanasena undertook an expedi tion against Gauda 
even before he attained his full youth. 

•* It has been suggested {DHNL I. 2^9-60) that the adversary was RSySrideva 
who is mentioned in Tezpur Plate as having defeated the force of a king of 
Vahga {El. V. 186). But most probably Rayarideva fought as a feudatory of 
the king of Kamarupa {HK. 197). 

” Edilpur CP. v. 13. {IB. 122, 128). 

This appears very probable from the statement referred to in f.n. 35. 

*• Cf. IC. II. 578. Bhandarkar identifies Vijaya of the Prasasti with Vijaya- 
Chandra, father of Jayachandra of Kanauj {lA. 1913, p. 84). But the ‘Gauda 
royal family’ almost certainly refers to the Senas, and Hriharsha was a con¬ 
temporary of Vijayasena. Gopinatha Acharya, in his commentary on 
Natshadhiya explains Wl’&yo.'Prasasti as the prasasti of the king of Gauda 
named Vijayasena [for this and other evidences, cf. Nalininath Das Gupta, 
Puratanl (in Bengali) pp. 48-53]. 

174. 

** Cf. Appendix in. infra, p. 251. 

« Cf. f.n. 34. 

** After Nanyadeva, the next king of the Karna^a-Aru/a, authentically recorded, 
is Harasirhhadeva ruling in 1314 a.d. {JASB. N. S. XI. 410-11 ; cf. DHNl. 
I. 205-6). 

** For a fuller account cf. Ch. xi. Section 3. 

Madhainagar cp. v. 9 {IB. 110). 

C/. e.g., Vallala-jiharita, Ch. i. v. .8. The authenticity of this work is 
questionable, and it is difficult to say whether the tradition is old and genuine 
(See App. m. infra). 

The identification proposed by Cunningham {ASC. XV. 145-46) is now 
generally accepted. Dr. S. N. Majumdar derived the name from Vyaghratatl 
(Cunningham’s Geography, Ed. by S. N. Majumdar, p. 731), referred to as a 
mandala in the Pundravardhana-b/iMkti in the Khalimpurcp. of Dharmapala 
{Ins. B. No. 2) and also mentioned in the Nalanda cp. of Devapala 
(B. No. 7) and the Inulia cp. ISf Lakshmanasena (C. 9). The derivation, 
though probable, is not certain. But Southern Bengal, where BagdI or 
Vyaghratati is located, was included in Vahga qp Vahgala. ’ 

For a detailed account of Bagdi-mahal and its later history cf. JASbT^. S. 
XII 49. 

•• TnRennell’s Atlas, Plate No. VI, “Bagree” is shown as a large tract of country 
in Vishnupur and Midhapur, between the Rupnarayan and Cossai rivers. 

The verses in Bombay mss. {GR. 63) are somewhat different frbm those in 
Muralidhar Jha’s edition {IJ3. 174), The gttiwal sense, however, is clear. 
“/C. IV. 231. 

pp, 5-9. 
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•• It is to be noted, however, that the representation of Sad&siva on the royal 
seal was continued. 

Two stanzas of Um&patidhara refer to the victories against PrSgjyotisha (/.e., 
K&marupa or Assam) and KasI (JASB. N. S. II. 161). A verse of barana 
also mentions the conquest of Gauda, Kalihga, K&mafupa, K&sl and Maga- 
dha, and victory against the Chediking and a Mlechchha ruler (/^55.N.S. II. 
174).The name of the victorious king is not mentioned in any of these poems, 
but as the authors lived in the court of Lakshmanasena, and the conquest 
of Kamarupa, Kas!, Kalihga and Gau^a are ascribed to that king in the ins¬ 
criptions, he may be regarded as the hero lauded by the poets. In that case 
the defeat of the Mlechchha king most probably refers to a conflict with the 
Muslim invaders. Mr. J.M. Roy, however, records a tradition that the Mags 
of Arakan claimed suzerainty over Bengal during the reign of Galaya (1133- 
1153 A.D.) and is of opinion that there was probably a conflict between 
Lakshmanasena and the Mags (I)hakar Itihasa, II. 366). 

•• TarUchandi Rock Ins. (JAOS. VI. 547-49). Substance given in DHNI. 534. 
For the date, cf. El. v. App. No. 153, p. 22 ; Bhandarkar’s List. No. 340. 

•• lA. XVIII. 129 ; DHNL I. 537-38. 

IHQ. V. 14. The date of this grant is expressed in words as v.s. 124x, the 
word for the unit figure being lost. It might then be any year between 1240 
and 1249 v.s. (1183-1192 a.d.). 

** For a full discussion on this point cf. JASB. N. S. XVII. 8 ff. and also Appen¬ 
dix i. infra. 

•• JASB. N. S. XVII. 14. 

«« Kotgarh, now Akaltara Ins. (Cf. Hiralal, Descriptive List of Inscriptions in 
Central Provinces and Berar, pp. 109-110). 

« /^TQ.X. 321 ff. Ep. Ind. XXVII. 119; XXX. 42. The name of the chief is given 
as 15rl-Madommanap&la. I suggested in a letter to one of the editors that the 
name should be read as 6rlma (d)-Pommanapala. The same suggestion has 
been made by Dr. D. C. Sircar (/C. I. 679). Dr. Sircar seems to imply ilbid. 
p. 680, f.n. 2) that pommanapSla was a feudal chief of Lakshmanasena, but 
the whole tenor of the inscription leaves no doubt that Dommanapiila was 
for all practical purposes an independent chief. I agree with Dr. Sircar that the 
word MahSrajadhiraja in 1,2 is an epithet of Pommanap&la, and should not be 
construed, as the editors have done, with vipaksha to indicate that Pommana- 
pSrla was hostile to the Mahdrajadhiraja f.e., his suzerain ruler. Such an 
interpretation would be most curious, to gay the least of it. 

The inscription tells us that the Paia family to which pommanapMa 
belonged migrated from AyodhyS </C. I. 679, n. 151,158.) and acquired the 
possession (tf/>3ryyiVn) WPurva-kha>rik&, whether by conquest or other means, 
it is not clear. It refers to only two rulers. The proper name of the 
first ruler cannot be read in full. It begins with 6rl and ends in ‘paladevot. 
with about three letters missing or indistinct after^J^r'l. Tlie first of these letters, 
has been read as but looks more like Gff. 'Phe next letter has been peeled 
oflT, and the following one is almost certainly la. This person is styled Paramo^ 
Mdheivtmi, Mtduma^dedOca. He was succeeded by Pommanapftla, wha 
is called MaKammanfS^ipeui, MaKSrafSdhirdiJa, and somedung else which is 
not clearly intelligible. 
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Whether the family was connected in any way with the Pfila rulers of 
Bengal it is impossible to say. It is very likely that Dommanapala, son of a 
provincial Governor or feudal chief under the Senas, assumed independence 
and founded a principality in eastern KhadI which is now represented by the 
Sundarbans where the plate was found. The subsequent history of the family 
is unknown. 

For an account of the Deva family, Cf. Ch. vin § 1 infra. 

Radha was not conquered by the Muslims till 1255 a.d. and formed a 
battleground between them and the rulers of Orissa (H.B. ii. 50), 

•* According to Tabuqat-i-Nasirl, Lakshmanasena died shortly after the raid 
on Nadiya (p. 558). But the colophon of Sadukti-karnam^ita refers to 
Lakshmanasena as the ruling king in a.d. 1205 {IHQ. III. 188), 

This and the account that follows represent the current view. For a very 
different reconstruction of the history of the period after Lakshmanasena, 
cf. Appendix ii of this chapter. 

•* As both of them granted land in Vikramapura they evidently ruled in the same 
region, one after the other, 

•• Madhyapada (Calcutta Sahitya Parishat) cp. (C. 16). This is not dated but 
in 1.58 it refers to a grant made in year 14. So it must have been engraved 
in year 14 or later, 

Mr. R, D. Banerji came to this conclusion on the ground that the grant of 
Kesavasena contained all the verses found in the Madanap&dS Grant of 
Visvarupasena and some additional verses QASB. N. S. X. 98). But the 
Madhyapada cp. of Visvarupasena, which has since been discovered, contains 
these additional verses {IB. 140 ff). The real ground for regarding Visvaru¬ 
pasena as the elder brother and predecessor of Kesavasena is v. 10 of Edilpur 
CP. I agree with Mr. N.G. Majumdar’s interpretation of this verse (ZB. 127 ;cf. 
also p. 120), according to which it contains a reference to king Vilvarupasena 
and he must, therefore, have preceded Kesavas^a who issued the Edilpur cp. 
V. 21 of Edilpur cp. {IB. 123-24) ; v. 17 of Madanap&dn cp. (ZB. 125). 

•• This was the reading of James Prinsep in 1838 {JASB. VII, 43 ff). As the plate 
is lost and the facsimile published by Prinsep (in which some spots were 
retouched by him) is the only available reproduction of the record, it is difScult 
to be sure of the reading. As this verse is reproduced in Madanapsda cP. 
where the corresponding word reads clearly as 'sagargat it is very probable that 
Prinsep misread this word as ^sagandha.* Mr. K. G. Majiundar in his edition 
of Edilpur CP. accepts the wotid as "sagarga' {IB. 124). 

Mr. Jayaswal took ‘Garga’ to mean ‘Garjha’ i.e., Gharjistan and held that 
Kesavasena defeated Muslim raiders led by Muhammad Ghori {JBORS. 1918, 
p. 171). This is, however, a pure guess. ^ 

p. 558. As the author refers to events of 658 a.h. (1260 a.d.), the work must 
have been finished in or after that year. He visited Lakhnawati between 640 
and 643 a.h. (1242-1245 a.d.) and it is just possible that his statement about 
Lakshmanas^a’s descendants ruling in Bengal may refer to this period, 
a. HB. II, 51-52. 

’• Madhyapada (Sahitya Parishat) cp. 11. 54,57-58 (ZJk 147). mm. ^Sstrl read 
the first name as Sadasena {IHQ. II. 77). 

»»a. f.n. 71. 
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For an account of the Sena kings preserved in Bengali traditions see App. v. 
N. Vasu refers to a king called Madhavasena who issued a Grant in ^ aka 1145 
(=1223 A. D.). He says that a facsimile of the plate is given on p. 516 
of Atkinson’s Kumayun {JASB. LXV.28). But this book, consisting of only 48 
pages, contains no reference to the king or the cp. Atkinson, however, refers 
elsewhere to “an inscription at the great temple of Jageswar beyond Almora 
which, though very imperfect, allows the name Madhavasena to be read.” 
(Notes on the History of the Himalaya of the N. W. P. of India, Ch. III. 50, IV. 
15). No facsimile of the inscription is given, and Atkinson assigns the date 
1123 A.D. to this king on the authority of Prinsep. It is difficult to regard 
Madhavasena as a Sena king of Bengal on the basis of Atkinson’s statement 
or the tradition that chiefs of Sukhet and Mandi were descended from Sena 
kings. A verse of Madhavasena is quoted in Sadukti^karnamfita (JASB. 
N. S. II. 172) and he may belong to the royal Sena family. But we have as yet 
no definite evidence of it. 

Supra, p. 234. 

’• For a detailed account with reference to authorities cf. Chap. viii. § n. 

Cf. Chap. vni. § i. 

The colophon runs thus : “Paramesvara-parama-saugata-parama-rajadhiraja- 
&r%mad-Gaudes vara-Madhusena-devakana m pravardhaniana-vijayardjye yatrdh- 
kenapi §aka-narapatek ^akdbddh 1211 Bhddra di 2.” mm. H. P. i'astri 
who has given an account of the MSS (Sastri CaM. 117 ; Entry No. 77. ms. 
No. 4078) wrongly read parama-makdrajddhirdja.' He also read ; '§rtmdn- 
GaudeSvara* There seems to be a letter after Madhusena, which mm. bftstrl 
ignores and I am unable to read. Perhaps, N. Vasu had this Madhusena in 
mind when he stated that one Madhusena is referred to in a manuscript as 
having ruled in Vikramapura in a.d. 1272 (VJI. 358). 

The name of a king of Bengal named Chandrasena is said to have been men¬ 
tioned in a Sanskrit Ins., which is now broken up and built into a mosque at 
Mangalkot in the Katwa sub-division of Burdwan district 1^4S(F). 1911-12, 
p. 8, para 9]. No further account of this inscription or of the king has appeared' 
as yet. 

•* This view was propounded by Kielhom (//4. XIX. Iff). Its staunchest supporter 
was Mr. R. D. Banerji (JASB. IX. 271 fF. and numerous other articles). It 
was followed by Mr. S. Kumar(/v4. 1915, pp. 215. ff.), Mr. N. G. Majuradar 
(lA. 1919, pp. 171-76) and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (/flOR5. IV. 267) among 
others. 

The date of the commencement of Adbhutasdgara is given as 1090 Baka (1 1 68 
A.D.) in the Bombay of that work (Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit mss. during 1887-88, md 1890-91, p. Lxxxv>anci as -1089 Baka (1167 
A.D.) in the text edited by Muralidhar Jha (Prabhakari Co., Benares 1905). 
**JASB. N. S. XVn(1921), pp. 7-16. The passages-in the literary works of 
Vall&lasena, and a detailed discussion of Mr, R. D. Banerji’s views will be found 
there. Some passage were originally noticed by Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti 
(JASB. 1906, p. 17) and discussed by Mr. Banerji (JASB. N. S. IX. 277). Other 
passages were noted and discussed by Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti (IHQ^ 
in. 186; V. 133) and Mr D.C. Bhattacharya (IIIQ. m. 547 ff. ; M. LI. 145 ffX. 
••Zfffi. m. 188. 
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•* IHQ. in. 574 ff ; v. 133-35 ; JRAS. 1930, 3 flF; LI. 145 «. 153 ff. 

P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra^ Vol. i, p. 300. Todartnall’s reference 
to Vallalasena ruling in 1160-61 a.d. takes away the force of the argument 
based on Abu-’l-Fazl’s statement in Akbarmrm (n. 13) that the La Sam 
commemorates the accession of Lakshmanasena in 1119 a.d. 

N. S. XI. 347. 

IC. IV. in. 

»» ABL XIII. 217. 

** Cf. above, f.n. 25. 

This is the view of Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti (op. cit.), R. P. Chanda 
(GR. 62) and Mr. J. C. Ghosh (IC. IV. 228). 

” JASB. N. S. XVII. 11, f.n. 6. 

•• IC. IV. 228-29. 

*• Ibid. It is curious to note that Mr. C. C. Das Gupta gives 1157 a.d. as the 
beginning of Vallalasena’s reign, although, like Mr. Ghosh, he bases his argu¬ 
ment on the astronomical data furnished by the Naihati copper-plate and cites 
the authority of S. Pillai (ABL XIII. 215-16.). 

•‘///Q. HI. 188. 

”/L. XVI. 18-19 ; cf. also IC. IV. 231. 

•• For he would be aged 91 in 1211 a.d. which, according to the second view, 
would correspond to his 27th regnal year when the Bhawal cp. was issued. 

•» EL XXL 215-16 ; IC. IV. 231. 

**IHQ. III. 576. 

•® The dilTerent views about the epoch of the Era have been discussed later (See 
infra pp. 246-8). 

MM. H.P. Hastri points out that Bengali mss. dated in La Sam are not met with 
in South and East Bengal, and have only been found in Dmajpur. ‘Most of 
these MSS. are on palm-leaves and above two hundred years old’ (Notices of 
Sanskrit mss. , Vol. xi. p. 12). He refers to two mss. dated 435 and 372 La Sam 
(Cat. Durbar Library, Nepal, i. 33, 51.). ■ 

ThreoMSS. of the Dacca University (Nos. 139, 523, and 2589) bear dates 
in La Sam. In the first only the hundredth figure 4 is legible. The second gives 
the date 449. The third is dated in the year 424 of the Gaud a king. The Era 
was probably introduced into Bengal from Mithila in the course of the fifteenth 
century a.d. when there was a close association between the two provinces in 
connection with studies in Nyaya. 

EL XII. 29. 

EL XII. 30, 
lA. XLVIII. 47. 
lA. XIX. 2. 

N. S. IX. 2. 

AJK Part 2, p. 4. 

, AJV. Part 2, p. 5. 

Cf. IC. II. 579. 
w* See supra p. 194. f.n. 263. 

JASB. N. S. XXII. 373. See f.n. 100 above. 

For the dilGferent views on the origin of La Sam cf. V. A. Smith, Early History 
of India, 3rd ed., pp. 4|8 ff. ; BI. 328. 
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For a full discussion on this point cf. JASB. N. S. XVII. 9-10. Mr. D. C. 
Bhattacharya accepts this interpretation of gata-rajya ilHQ. VI. 166-67). 
Indian Antiquary, 1881, p. 341. 

“*For a fuft discussion of this point, cf./. JV. Boner^aa Fo/iwie (published by 
the' Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University 
in 1960), pp. 71 ff. and pp. 113-115. 

For a detailed account of these eras, cf. Mr.J. Roy. J^hakar Itihasa, n. 393 ; 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, lA. LII. 314 ff. Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya has 
given an account of some old documents in Noakhali and Tippera districts, 
dated in that era. He finds by calculation that the era started from 1201-2 
A.D., but “in Sarail Pargana of Tippera district, where also the era was in 
regular use, it started from 1199 a.d." A ms. dated in Parganati Era 327 
and l:5aka 1451 (== 1529 a.d.) shows that it was the current local era in parts of 
Bengal, before Bengali San came to be introduced in Akbar’s time (/BTQ.XIV. 
741). Sometimes the era was named after a particular locality : e. g., in a 
Bengali ms. the era is referred to hs ‘Pargane Bhulua San' 287 (Bengali ms. 
No. 2025 of the Dacca University), 

*1* Nasirl. trans. pp. 554-55. 

A verse in Loghubharata says that while Vallala was engaged in warfare in 
Mithila, Lakhmanasena was born at Vikramapura. Mr, N. Vasu suggests 
that Vallala introduced the La Sam to commemorate the birth of his son (VJI. 
351-52). The same view is upheld on the same ground by Mr. P. C. Barat 
in JRAS. 1930, p. 8. But this cannot be reconciled with the chronology of 
the Pala and Sena kings suggested above. 

JASB. N. S. XXII. 365. On this ground Mr. G. R. Grierson (JA. 1899, p. 57) 
regarded 1108-9 a.d. as the initial year of La Sam in opposition to the views 
of Kielhom. 

^^JASB. N. S. XXII. 385. 

The list was compiled by Mr. K. P. Jayswal (JBORS. XX. 21). 

^^^JBORS. XX. 22. 

*** JASB. N. S. XI. 418-9. Mr. Chakravarti expressed doubts about the genuine¬ 
ness of the verse on the ground that the date in La Sam does not agree 
with the feaka date, according to the views of Kielhom, which was then uni¬ 
versally accepted. The other objection that bivasimha, the successor of 
Devasirhha, is referred to as the ruling king in a manuscript dated La Sam 
291 is met by himself when he says that if both the dates be true, it indicates 
that bivasimha was ruling jointly with his father (pp. cit. p. 422). 

The problmi concerning the epoch of La Sam has been discussed elaborately 
by Sukhamay Mukhopadhyaya in his Bengali Book Prachin Bahgla Sahityer 
Kalakrama (Calcutta, 1958). He has shown that the conunenc^ent of La 
^am era varied between a.d. 1079 and 1129. 

Ep. Ind. XXXm, pp. 315-321. 

»•» Ibid, 319. 

**• Ibid. 320. 

Ibid, 321. 

»“ Ibid. 

Ibid, 320. 

•“ Bfid. 
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This is stated in ch. xxvii, second part, w. 15-16. According to the colophony 
chs. xxi-xxni were taken from ValBIa-charita, by ^'aranadatta. Ch. xxv. is. 
said to have been composed by Kalidasa Nandi. The existing text is^'lhe 
uttara-khanda, i.e., second part (ch. i. v. 1). Chs. xxvi-xxvn are said to be 
khila or additions. 

Cf. colophon of ch. xxvn. 

Introduction to English translation, pp. v-vi. 

*** This date obviously does not agree with the statement that GopSlabhatta was 
a contemporary of Vallalasena. This is not necessarily a proof of modem 
forgery, but of the lateness and unhistorical character of the work. A modern 
forgerer would probably have given the correct date for Vallalasena. 

There are some differences in detail in the two accounts, but they are not 
material for our present purpose (cf, J. M. Roy, l)hdkdr Itihdsa, n. 446 ff. for 
these differences). The story in the khila or supplement is given in App. lift 
p. 252. 

And also the Yugis, in Text (i) of Valldla-charita. 

EL XV. 281. Mr. J, M. Roy has also expressed similar views after pointing 
out the discrepancies between the different texts and the inaccuracies 
contained in them (])hakdr Itihdsa, 446-454). It is probable that the text was 
tampered with in recent times. For example, the date assigned to the death of 
Vallalasena—1028 h aka (1106 a.d.) —in Ch. xxvn, v. 4, fits in with the theory 
generally held at the time the text was discovered, but is not supported by any 
old tradition, and is now definitely proved to be wrong. But J. C. Ghosh« 
and N. K. Dutt opposed the view and laid stress on the accuracy of histori¬ 
cal details contained in it {IHQ, XIII. 581 ; XVI. 708). 

Cf. An Indigenous History of Bengal (Proc. Jnd. Hist. Records Commission, 
Sixteenth Session, p. 59). 

^••Ch. xn. w. 45,48,50-54. 

»*» Ch. XII. V. 52. 

*** Supra p. 229. 

But J. C. Ghosh and N. K. Dutt opposed the view and laid stress on* 
the accuracy of historical details contained in it (IHQ. XIU. 581 ; XVI. 708). 

The text was printed in Calcutta in 1864 and translated into English by Major 
H. G. Raverty in 1881. The following account is based on this ^English 
translation, and references to its pages are given within brackets. A criticaF 
translation of the passage relating to the raid on Nadiya has been published in 
IHQ.XVJl. 92ff. The points of difference, for Our present purpose, are not very 
material. 

Raverty writes *Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar,’ but the simpler form has beBB uswi 
throughout the text. 

This is the name given by Minhaj and there is hardly any doubt that it refers 
toLakshmanasena. The anecdote runs thus : “When the birth of Lakshmana 
drew near, the astrologers observed that if the child were born then, he would 
never become king, but if bom two hours later, he would reign for eij^ity years. 
The queen-mother having heard this commanded that she should be suspended 
with her head downwards, with her two legs bound together. At the auspidoua 
hour she was taken doym but died after giving birth to the diild*' (p. 555). 
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It appears that Muhammad first captured by assault a large monastery^ 
Uddandapura-vihara, in Bihar, which he originally mistook for a fortified city 

^ (p. 552). He then visited Sultan Qutb-ud-Din at Delhi (p. 552). After his 
return from Delhi, Muhammad subjugated Bihar (556). Minhij does not 
say to whom this province belonged, nor does ho refer to any actual battle waged 
for its conquest. 

There is a great deal of controversy about the identification of SankanSt. The 
most reasonable view seems to be that it is the same place which is referred to 
as Sankako^a in the Vallala-charita and described as a stronghold of the Vanik 
community. It has been located in the district of Suvarnagrama, at the 
junction of the Brahmaputra and the Meghna in East Pakistan, not far from 
Vikramapura, the capital of the Sena kings {IHQ. XVI. 705-6). 

A similar story is related in Chach-riama in connection with the conquest of 
Sind by Muhammad-ibn-Kasim. When he was besieging Debal, the famous, 
sea-port, a Brahman came to him and said, “Wehave learnt from our science of 

the stars that the country of Sind will be conquered by the army of Islam. 

But as long as that flagstaff stands on the dome of the temple, it is impossible 
for you to take the fort.” The standard was accordingly removed by throwing 
stones from the catapult (Chach-nama, p. 81). It is, however, interesting to 
note that the historian Balndhuri relates this incident but makes no mention 
of the prophecy of the Brahman. It would thus appear that the story of the 
astrologer’s prophecy about the conquest of India by the Muslims was widely 
current all over India for a long time, and the ‘trustworthy persons’ who gave 
a graphic account of the raid of Nadiya to Mirihaj merely drew upon the usual 
stock-in-trade of gossip-mongers. It is to be regretted that Minhaj did not 
possess the true instincts of an historian like Baladhuri ; otheiwise he would 
have found out the real character of his ‘trustworthy persons’ and rejected most 
of their stories as popular gossips. 

IHQ. XVII. 95-96. 

For a critical account cf. History of Bengal, Vol. ii, published by the Dacca 
University, pp. 5-8. 

iw Poets like Nabin Chandra Sen and D. L. Roy, and the artist Surendra Nath 
Ganguli have given wide currency to this baseless slander among the people 
of Bengal. 

*61 TK. 325. 


*6* P. 9 of the text edited by Dr, Sukuraar Sen. 

*6 8 Index, p. X. 

*66 The date is given as 1204-5 by Dr. A. L. Srivastava {Sultanate of Delhi, 
p. 109). According to HB. II (p. 32) the raid on NadiyS took place about 
January, 1201, and North Bengal was occupied between October, 1201, and 
January, 1203. 

*66 For the account of BaJavaB, cf. *An Indigenous History of Bengal' byR. C. 
Ma^umdar iProceedings of the Sixteenth Session of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission, 1939, pp. 59 If) ; also SPP, Vol. 46 (1346 b.s.) pp. 233 IF. 

Ain. Transl. II. 146. 

*•» Tar. p. 252, 255, 256. 

*66 Chs. xxvi-xxvn. These two chapters are described as 'khtla' or supplemrat 
to Vallala-charita, 
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For a fuller account of these stories and their different versions, cf. JQMkSr 
ItiKSsa, II. 438 ff. 

For an account of the Sena kings of Suket and Mandi in the Puimb 
hills, cf. Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Report. XIV. 123 ; JPASB, XXVI, 279. 
Vallala-charita, ch. i. vv. 9-10. 

Barrackpur cp. (C. 1). 

JB. 60. 

/V5«>?-transl. p. 554." 

357. 

”* According to some genealogical accounts, Navadvipa was the capital of 
Vallalaseua in his old age (Sambandha-nirnaya by Lalmohan Bhattacharya, 
3rd edition, p. 608). Cf. also Valldia-charita, ch. xxvii, second part, v. i. 

(p. 122). 

'*^JASB. N. S. I. 45. 

GR. 75. 

A place called Vijayanagara (also written as Vijayanagara) is referred to in 
mediaeval Bengali works such as Goraksha-vijaya (pp. 39, 101, 130), Mim?- 
chetana (p. 8), and Padma-purdna (p. 437), It was not far from the Damodar 
river and to the north of it {Gopichdnder Cana, edited by Dr. D.C. Sen, Vol.li, 
p. 428). The identity of Vijayanagara and Vijayapura may be presumed, but 
cannot be definitely proved. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MINOR RULING DYNASTIES DURING THE SENA PERIOD 

I. The Deya Dynasty 

A line of kings belonging to the Deva family is known to us 
from five copper-plate Grants (C. 17-21). They introduce us to a 
dynasty whose genealogical list is given below i 

Purushottama 

I 

Madhumathana-deva ^ 

I 

Vasudeva 

I 

D&modara-deva 

I 

Dasaratha-deva.. 

The family is said to have descended from the moon and was 
follower of the Vaish^ava cult. The founder of the family, Purush¬ 
ottama, is described as the chief of the Deva family {Dev-dmaya’^ 
grdmatjkt) (Grant No. C. 17). No Grant gives any royal title to him, 
and it may be assumed that the kingdom was founded by his 
son Madhumathana-deva who is referred to as a king. No details 
are given cither of him or of his son Vfi-sudeva. V&sudeva’s son 
DSmodara, during whose reign three Grants (C. 17-19) were issued, 
ascended the throne in 1153 Saka or 1231 a.d.,' and ruled till at 
least 1243 a.d. when the Grant No. 19 was issued. It may thus be 
assumed that Madhumathana-deva, the grandfather of D&modara, 
set up as an independent king shortly before or after the Muslim 
raid on Nadiya. 

So far as we can judge from the probable identification of localities 
mentioned in Grants Nos. 17, 18 and 19, Dfimodara’s kingdom 
roughly comprised the territory corresponding to the modern 
riistricts of Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong. Damodara seems 
to have been a powerful ruler. He is described as the suzerain 
of kings (sakala-bh^ati’^hah'avartl), and assumed, in imitation of 
the Sena kings, the high^soundmg epithet Arirdja'>Chdnura-Md4hma. 
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Whether the area of his kingdom, indicated above, represents, 
the kingdom inherited by him or also includes the territories added 
in his reign, is difficult to say. According to the Grant No. C. 21 
he had performed a great festival in Gauda. As this is not men¬ 
tioned in any of his own inscriptions he must have extended 
his dominions or political influence to Gau^a towards the end of 
Iiis reign, and this was undoubtedly helped by the decline of the 
power of the Senas. But in view of the existence of the kingdom 
of Pattikera, down at least to a.d. 1220, a portion of the district 
of Tippera must have been outside the jurisdiction of the family tilj. 
that date. 

Damodara-deva was succeeded by his son Dasaratha-deva, two of 
whose Grants are known (C. 20, 21). He is called ParameharOf 
Farama-bhQi\draka, Mahdrdjddhirdja, ArirdjchDanuja-Mddhava, the 
illustrious Dasaratha-deva. He is also given other high-sounding 
titles which are all faithfully copied from the records of Visvarupa- 
sena and Kesavasena. Further, corresponding to the expression 
Senakula-kamala-vikdsa-bhdskara of the records of the two Sena kings,, 
Dasaratha is called Dev-dnvaya-kamala’Vikdsa-bhdskara. It would 
thus follow that Dasaratha, who belonged to the Deva family, was. 
a Vaishnava. As the Grant was issued from Vikramapura, and the 
lands granted were also situated near it, there is no doubt that 
Dasaratha came into possession of the Sena kingdom in East Bengal. 
We are further told that Dasaratha obtained the kingdom of 
Gau(]a through the grace of Narayana. What is exactly meant by 
Gauda is difficult to say. The Gaul a proper, i. e., North and West 
Bengal, was in possession of the Muslim rulers, and there is no 
evidence to show that the name was used at this time in an extended' 
sense so as to cover Eastern Bengal. It is, therefore, to be presumed 
that Dasaratha claims to have conquered a portion of West or 
North Bengal. This claim need not be regarded as a fantastic one, 
for it is quite likely that an enterprising Hindu ruler of Eastern 
Bengal occasionally led successful raids to the Muslim domains in 
his neighbourhood. Further, as stated above, Irs father had ajj^ady 
established some kind of authority in Gau la. It has to be remem¬ 
bered also that the Muslim rulers had to carry on several military 
operations in order to consolidate their rule over the whole of 
Bengal, and there were occasionally internecine quarrels among 
them. Dasaratha-deva might have taken advantage of all this ta 
seize a part of Gautja (North or West Bengal). 
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The close agreement in the titles shows that Dasaratha was not 
probably far removed from the time of Kesavascna. This is in full 
agreement with the palaeography of the record: If Minhaj is to 
be believed, the descendants of Lakshmanasena were ruling in 
Bang or East Bengal till 1245 or 1260 a.d., and we have to 
presume that Dakratha-deva conquered Vikramapura after that 
'date. 

The title Ariraja-Danuja-Mddhava borne by Dasaratha makes it 
ycry probable that he is identical with king Danujamadhava, men¬ 
tioned in the genealogical records of Bengal, and also with Danuj 
Rai, the Raja of Sonargaon, near Dacca, who, according to Ziauddia 
Barni, entered into an agreement with Ghiyasuddin Balban that he 
would guard against the escape of the rebellious Tughril KhSn by 
water (1283 a.d.)® The date 1283 a.d. would not be unsuitable for 
Dasaratha as his predecessor Damodara-deva ruled till at least 1243 
A.D. (C. 19). If we accept the identity, we have to regard SonargSon 
•as the capital of Dasaratha. It is probable, in that case, that 
Sonargaon represents the capital city of Vikramapura mentioned in 
the records of the Senas. As is well known, the name Vikramapura 
is now applied to a wide area round about the modern town of 
Munshiganj in the Dacca district, and the designation originated 
from a village called Vikramapura, which undoubtedly existed in 
the neighbourhood of Munshiganj, though its exact location is n(rt 
known at present. Sonargaon is situated on the bank of thn 
Dhaleswar! just opposite Munshiganj, close to the confluence of 
that river with the Lakhia, the old Brahmaputra and the Meghnfi. 
Sonargaon thus occupied a strategic position, and although it is 
neparafed today by a river from the localities chiefly associated with 
the traditions of the Sena kings, the known changes in the courses of 
fivers in that region do not make it at all unlikely that in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D., it was contiguous to the 
Munshiganj and R&mpal area. In any event, if we accept the 
identity of Dakratha, whose capita] was Vikramapura, with Danuj 
Rai, whose seat of government was Son&rg&on, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the ruins of SonargSon represent at least 
a part of the famous capital of Bengal. 

Two copper-plates (C, 22-3)* discovered at Bh5|erS, about 
twenty miles from Sylhet, introduce us to a line of kings who may 
he represented by the following genealogical table : 
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In the family of the Moon 

I. Kharava^a (Navagirvvana) ® (not mentioned in No. 23)i 

I 

II. Gokula-deva (GokulabhQmipala in 23). 

1 

III. Narayaija (Narayana-deva in 23). 

I 

IV. Kesava-deva (Kesava-dcva-deva in 23 alias Ripu-RSja- 

gopi-Govinda, Donor of 22). 

I 

V. Isana-dcva (Donor of 23). 

Kcaavadeva is described as a great warrior who performed* 
Tul&purusha sacrifice. 

The second Grant was issued in year 17, evidently the regnal 
year of Isanadeva. As to the date of the first plate, opinions 
differ regarding the correct reading of the figures.* But on 
palaeographical grounds the plates can hardly be regarded at 
earlier than the 13th century a.d., and may be even somewhat 
later. According to tradition, the \ila (mound), where the plate 
(C. 22) was found, is the place which belonged to Raja Gauragovinda 
edias Govinda Simha. The prince was overthrown by Shah Jellal wha 
invaded Sylhet in 1257 a.d., and brought some of the independent 
R&jas under his control. 

Dr. R. L. Mitra held that the Govinda of the (iVS is the same 
as No. IV in the above genealogical list, and the date proposed by hitct 
fits in well with the story of Shah Jellars invasion. 

The names of all the kings of the dyansty, excepting the doubtful 
No 1, end in deva^ and in Plate C. 23 we have Ke^avadeva-deva. It is. 
not impossible, therefore, that they also belong to the Deva family. 

n. The Kingdom of Pa^likerS 

The existence of the small principality of PaftikerSl, in the 
district of Tippera, may be traced as far back as the 11th century a.d. 
Tlie earliest reference to it occurs in a manuscript of Ash^dhasrikd^ 
Prajndpdramltd preserved in the library of the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity. Hiis MS. (Add. 1643), copied in the year 1015 a.d. contains, 
the picture of a sixteen-armed goddess with the label **Pail0Cere 
Chunddvarabhavane Chmdd.**’’ It proves that early in the Utb 
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century a.d., the image of the Buddhist goddess Chunda in Pa^ikera 
was widely known. 

The Burmese chronicles contain many references to this 
kingdom.* According to Hmannan, the kingdom of Anoratha 
(1044-1077 A.D.) was bounded on the west by Patikkara, the country 
of Kalas (foreigners). The same text narrates the romantic story 
of love between the Prince of Pattikera and Sweinthi, the daughter 
of king Kyanzittha (1086-1112). The Burmese king was agreeable, 
but his minister objected to the marriage and the Prince, baffled 
in love, committed suicide. It forms the theme of Burmese poems 
and two melodramas, one of which runs up to three volumes and 
is acted on the Burmese stage even up to the present day. Although 
Sweinthi’s love for the prince of Pattikera had to be sacrificed to 
the welfare of the State, her son Alaungsithu, who succeeded 
Kyanzittha and ruled from 1112 to 1167 a.d., married a princess of 
Pa^tiker&. According to Burmese chronicles, Narathu, the son and 
successor of Alaungsithu, slew with his own hand this princess of 
Pa(f ikera, the widow of his father. The Arakanese chronic’es, however, 
give a different version of this incident. We are told that ‘a certain 
king Pateikkara of the kingdom of Marawa** sent his two daughters as 
presents to the kings, respectively, of Arakan and Tampadipa. The 
general of Arakatt sent the latter princess to Pagan with a request 
to king Narathu to send her to Tampadipa. Narathu, however, 
forcibly detained her in his seraglio. The princess having rebuked 
Narathu for his disgraceful conduct, the latter forthwith drew his 
sword and killed her. 

Both the Burmese and the Arakanese chronicles agree about the 
sequel to the story. The king of PattikerS, 

**on hearing of the murder of his daughter, disguised as Br&hmans eight soldiers 
who were sworn to avenge the crime. They arrived at Pagan, and were introduced 
into the palace under pretence of blessing the king. They killed him with a sword, 
after which they either killed each other or committed suicide, so that all died in 
the palace.” 

How far the above stories may be regarded as historical it is 
difficult to say. But it is evident that there was an intimate 
intercourse between the kingdoms of Burma and Pattikera during 
the twelfth century a.d. The existence of the kingdom of PattikerS 
in the thirteenth century is proved by an inscription engraved on 
a copper-plate found in the neighbourhood of Cbmilla (C. 25). It 
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records a grant of land in favour of a Buddhist monastery built in 
the city of Pattikera, by ^ri Dhadi-eba, the Chief Minister of 
Raiiavahkamalla ^ri-Harikaladeva, in a.d. 1220, in the 17th year 
of his reign. There is no doubt that this Pa^tikera was the capital 
of the kingdom which has been referred to in the Burmese chronicles 
as Patikkara or Pateikkara.® Although the city of Pattikera 
cannot be identified, it must have been situated within the district of 
Tippera, for an important parga^d of this district which extends up to 
the Mainamati Hills, five miles to the west of Comilla, is still known 
as Patikara or Paitkara. In older documents this parga^ is called 
Patikera or Paitkera which more closely resembles the old name. 

It is difficult to ascertain the status of this kingdom during 
the 11th and 12th centuries a.d. vis-a-vis the Pala and Sena kings 
of Bengal. The references in the Burmese chronicles imply, but do 
not certainly prove, that it was an independent State. Harikala- 
deva Ranavaiikamalla, who ascended the throne in 1204 a.d. and 
was ruling till 1220 a.d., was undoubtedly an independent king. As 
we have seen above, the founder of another royal line, the Deva 
family, also set up an independent kingdom about the same time 
in the immediate neighourhood. Both of them might have taken 
advantage of the decline of the Senas to establish their independence. 
The name-ending -deva in Harikaladeva tempts us to regard this 
king also as belonging to the same Deva family, though Deva^ in 
this case, might be nothing more than the usual honorific ending 
of a royal name. The existence of at least three ruling families in 
the 13th century a.d., with name-ending -deva^ two of whom are 
definitely said to belong to the Deva family, is however, not 
without significance. It is probable that they were ^all important 
feudatory chiefs and attained to high position after the collapse of 
the Sena power. 

Whether Ragavahkamalla belonged to the old royal family of 
Pa^iiikera referred to in the Burmese chronicles cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty. In any case, we do not hear of the 
kingdom of Pa^^ikera after him. It was most probably absoffited 
in the growing kingdom of the Deva family. 

m. The Kingdom of Pithi 

A family of kings with names ending in -sena are known 
to have ruled over a kingdom called Pithi. An inscription found at 
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Jatiibigha,^® about six miles to the east of Bodh-GayS, records the 
grant of a village to the Vajrasana (/.e., Mahabodhi temple) by king 
Acharya Jayasena, lord of Pit hi, and son of Buddhasena. The 
latter must be identfied with A chary a Buddhasena, lord of Pithi, 
who is mentioned in an inscription found at Bodh-Gaya as having 
issued some directions to the inhabitants of Mahabodhi in respect 
of some grant made to J^ri-Dharmarakshita, the r^igious preceptor 
of Asokachalla, king of Kama.^i 

The two inscriptions leave no doubt that the kingdom of PithI, 
over which Buddhasena ruled, certainly comprised the Gaya district.'* 
As already noted above, Bhimayasas, one of the feudal chiefs who 
helped Ramapala in his expedition against Bhima, is called in 
Rdmacharita^^ both PUM-pati, lord of Pithi, and Magadh-adhipati^ 
suzerain of Magadha. From this Mr. K. P. Jayaswal,'* and following 
him Mr. N. G. Majumdar^'® held that Plt;hi and Magadha are 
practically identical. This does not, however, follow from the 
statement in Rdmacharita which merely implies that Bhimayasas, 
lord of Pitihi, was also overlord of Magadha. On the whole, all 
that we can definitely assert is that Hthi included the region 
round Gaya. An inscription of Pithi-pati Devasena dated in the 
14th regnal year of Madanapala has been found at Arma, in the 
Monghyr District.'* 

The date of the Sena kings of Pi^hi is not free from doubt. 
The Janibigh& inscription is dated in the year 83 of *Lakshma%ia- 
senasy-atltarajya.' The true meaning of this expression has been 
discussed above (see supra pp. 243 If.). The most reasonable view 
seems to be that the year is to be counted from the end of 
Lakshma^asena's rule in the Gay& region /.e., about 1200 a.d., and 
hence Jaya$ena*s reign falls in c. 1283 a.d. (see p. 246). 

There is no evidence in support of Mr. Jayaswal’s view that 
Buddhasena and Jayasena were scions of the great Sena family in 
Bengal.'’ He identified Buddhasena with the king of that name 
mentioned by Taranatha along with three other Sena kings, as noted 
above.'* The fact that Taranatha refers to them as minor kings, 
subordinate to the Turushkas, shows that their reigns must be 
placed later than 1200 a.d. As such Buddhasena of his list might 
not improbably be the Pithi king of that name. For though the 
name of the successor of Buddhasena of Tfiran&tha*s list is different 
from Jayasena, such erroK occur even in Taranatha’s account of 
the P&la kings where we have no doubt that names like GopSIa, 
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Devap&la and Dharmap&Ia were really historical. But even if ir& 
accept the identification, which is at best doubtful, there is nothing 
to support the contention that Buddhasena aud Jayasena of Pl^hi^ 
were related in any way to the Senas of Bengal,^* though this can¬ 
not be regarded as altogether beyond the bounds of probability.*® 

A special importance has been added to the history of this petty 
dynasty of Pithi chiefs on account of the theory propounded by 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri that the well-known era La safn^ starting 
in 1119 A.D., was founded by king Lakshmanasena, the founder of 
the royal house of Pithi, to which Buddhasena and Jayasena 
belonged. This view has been already discussed,” and does not 
appear to be a very probable one. 

IV. The Minor Gupta Dynasty 

The Panchobh copper-plate of Samgrama-Gupta** introduces us 
to a line of kings which is represented by the following genealogical 
iroQ : 


I. Yajncsa-Gupta 

I 

II. Damodara-Oupta 

I 

m. Deva-Gupta 

I 

IV. Rajaditya-Oupta 

I 

V. Kirshna>Gupta 

! 

VI. SamgrSma-Gupta 

Nos. i-m are simply referred to as kings. No. vr, the donor, is 
called paramabha^^araka^ mah&rdjddhirdja, parameivara, as well as 
mahdmdrji,4alika. He is said to be the son of the illustrious prince 
Kyishpa-Gupta, meditating on the feet of RSjaditya-Qupta, 
who is given the same title as Samgr&ma-Gupta. Both are des¬ 
cribed as parama-mdheivara-yTishabhadhvaja’SomdnvayaJ-Arjwia- 
latnioi&hava Jayapura-parameivara. In other words these kings 
were Saivas, had bull as their insignia or emblem, claimed descent 
from Aijuna of lunar family, and were lords of Jayapura. This 
line of irulers, we are told, became reputed as Gupta {yatukf' 
Gt^tay, 
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'The inscription may be referred on palaeographical grounds to 
the I2th century a.d., its characters resembling those of the grants 
of Lakshma^asena of Bengal. 

Jayapura, the seat of the family, has been identified with modern 
Jayanagar near Lakhisarai in the Monghyr district. 

The use of the title Mahamdy4olika along with the imperial 
titles in the case of Nos. iv and vi indicates that the family had at 
first been feudatories (of the Palas or Senas or of both) and assumed 
independence after the defeat of Lakshmanasena by Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khilji. 

The mention of the word Gupta-vaiiiia indicates that perhaps the 
dynasty claimed descent from the Imperial or Later Guptas. 

It is interesting to note that the grandfather of the Br5.hmaQa 
to whom Samgi&ma-Gupta granted land was an immigrant from 
Kol&ficha. 
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Footnotes 

^ This is the reading of Grant No. C. 17, In Grant No. C. 19 the name is given 
as Madhusudana. But as the original Grant is missing, and we have to depend 
upon an artificially prepared facsimile (IB. 158), the reading of Grant No. 17 
may be accepted. 

* Grant No. 17 was issued in 1156 Baka, in the fourth year of his reign. 

* T(irikh-i Firoz Shahl (2nd Edition of Eng. Transl. by E & D., by S. Gupta, 
1953), p. 27. 

* Edited by Dr. R. L. Mitra in Proc. ASB 1880, pp. 141 ff. No. i was re-edited 
by Dr. K. M. Gupta (EL XIX. 277 ff). and'K. Gupta, Copper-plates of SylheL 
p. 153. 

* Dr. Mitra remarks, “The words Navaglrviina and Kharavana are so placed 
that either of them may pass for a proper name, or both of them may be 
epithets" (op. cit. 145 f.n.). Dr. Gupta takes Kharavana as proper name and 
reads the other word as ‘/i« (ra)-glrv^ana\ 

* Dr. R. L. Mitra obseiwes as follows : “The date of the record has been read 
by Pandit Srinivasa bastrl to be the year 2928 of the era of the first Pandava 
king : Pandavakuladipalabda sam 2y28. But in the original the first figure 
is very unlike the third, and has been moreover scratched over and is 
abundantly doubtful. The second is also open to question. I am disposed to 
take the first for a 4 and the second for 3, which would make the date 4328* 
A.D. 1245" (op. cit.). 

Dr. K. M. Gupta (op. cit.) read the date as 4151 (=1049 A. D.). So far as 
can be judged from the facsimile of the plate the reading of both Dr. Mitra and 
Dr. Gupta must be regarded as conjectural, as none of the figures is clearly 
legible. But the paleography of the inscription is decidedly against the view of 
Dr. Gupta. 

’ Foucher-/co/i. p. 199, pi. viii. 4. 

* The references in Burmese chronicles are summed up in AS.—Burma, 1921-22, 
pp. 61-62 ; 1922-23, pp. 31-32 ; cf. also Phayre, History qf Burma, pp. 49-SO, 
from which the account of Narathu is quoted. 

* Attention has justly been drawn by the Editor of the Plate to the “extraordinary 
nature of the three names of the grantor ‘Dhadi-eba’, his father ‘Hedi-eba* 
and the writer *MedinI-eba’. There is a great deal to be said in favour of his 
“conjecture that here we have evidence of a respectable family of Burmese 
origin” settled in this region. “For ‘ba* and 'ye-ba* (modified to ‘e-va*) seem 
to be the characteristic of Burmese names even now." (IHQ. IX, pp. 284-5). 
It is also interesting to note that fsri-Harikaladeva ascended the throne of 
Pattiherg in 1203-4 A.D., i.e., only 33 years-after the tragic episodl^of the 
murder of the Burmese king at the instance of the king of PattikerS, as narrated 
iu the Burmese chronicles. 

Edifed by H. Panday, JBOBS. IV. 273 ff ; commented on by Jayaswal, ibid., 
266 ff ; re-edited by N. G. M^umdar, lA. XLVIII (1919), 43 ff. For another 
inscription of Jayasena dated in the year 70 of the new era of the Gauda king, 
cf. Ep. Ind. XXXV. p. 79. The reading of the date is, however, very doubtful. 
” This is the interpretation of N. G. M^'umdar (op. cit. 44-46). 

Panday pointed out that the village Jfinibighg must have been included in the 
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dominions of Jayasena. Buddhasena’s Ins. at Bodh'GaySr, containing an 
order to the people of Gay&, also confirms the view. 

Mr. S. S. Majumdar has discussed at length the identification of 
does not agree that it included the Gay^ district. He locates Pith! in the region 
lying between the modern railway stations Colgong and Sakrigali Junction on 
E. I. Ry. Loop line, and identifies it with Pirpainti (/C. V. 379 ff.). 
Commentary to v. 5, Ch. ii. 

“ Mr. Jayaswal writes (jop. cit. p. 267) ; “There cannot be any doubt that in the 
early Sena times PithI denoted the whole of the province of Bihar (except 
Mithiia).*’ 

Op. cit. p. 44. 

« Ep. Ind. XXXVI. 42. 

” JBORS. IV. 266. 

See supra, p. 261. 

“ This view is also maintained by Mr. N. G. Majumdar (op. cit, p. 46). 

•• The Gaya inscription, dated 1813 of the Nirvftna Era, records the construction 
or restoration of a temple at Gaya by Purushottamasimha, chief of Kama 
(Kumaon), and reference is made to the permission or help he received from his 
overlord king Asokachalla and ‘here from the Indra-like Chhinda King.’ It 
has been suggested that the allusion, in the latter case, is to king Buddhasena in 
whose kingdom Bodh«Gaya was situated. If this view be accepted, we have to 
regard Buddhasena and his son Jayasena as belonging to the Chhinda family. 
This view is held by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (lA. 1913, p. 84) and N. G. 
Majumdar (op. cit. p. 46). The Chhinda family is known from two other 
records, but they belong to an earlier date (lA. 1881, p. 345 ; 1880, pp. 143-144). 
It appears from one of these records that the Chhindas were ruling in Gaya 
region as early as the 10th or 11th century a.d. 

See supra pp. 244-5. 

** The copper-plate was found, while digging earth, by one Amiri Chaudhuri 
about two and a half miles from Panchobh, situated about five or six miles to 
the west of Laheria Sarai, the chief town of the Darbhanga district in Bihar. 
It was edited in JBORS. V. 582 ff. 



CHAPTER IX 

ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 
I. Pre-Gupta Period 

No definite information is available regarding the system of 
administration prevailing in Bengal before the 4th century a.d. All 
that we may reasonably infer from stories and legends preserved 
in later literature is that monarchy was the prevailing form of 
government. If, as suggested above,* the Gangaridai of the 
classical authors be taken to refer to the people of Bengal, we 
may reasonably conclude that their king ruled over a vast empire 
extending up to the borders of the Punjab. If, further, we may 
rely on the testimony of the Purapas and regard the then ruler of 
Bengal as belonging to the ^udra dynasty founded by Mahapadma 
Nanda, we may deduce the very important and interesting conclu¬ 
sion that even by the end of the fourth century b.c. the immigrant 
Aryans had not been able to establish their undisputed supremacy 
over the original inhabitants of the land, either politically or 
culturally. In view of the recent discoveries of the remains of a 
high degree of material civilisation in West Bengal before the 
advent of the Aryans * we may well believe that the Bengalis had 
already developed a powerful political organisation which culminat¬ 
ed in the establishment of the first great historical empire in North 
India. Unfortunately, no details of its gradual evolution arc known 
to us. 

The strength and efficiency of the military force of the Ganga¬ 
ridai necessarily indicate a highly developed form of State-organisa¬ 
tion. An advanced stage in the general political consciousness 
and State-craft may also be inferred from the references in the 
political alliance of petty States against a common enemy,, the 
occasional establishment of a strong monarchy by the combination 
of a number of smaller kingdoms, and the diplomatic relations 
maintained by kings of Bengal with foreign potentates.* 

For nearly a thousand years after this Bengal never attained 
the status of a great independent political State. It probably 
formed a part of the mighty Maurya Empire and was certainly 
incorporated in the vast Gupta Empire. The essential features of 
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the administrative systems , of the Mauryas and the Guptas are 
well-known, and we may well believe that the system of Provincial 
•administration developed by them also prevailed in Bengal. But 
we have no definite knowledge of the system prevailing during the 
Maurya period, nor are we better informed about the system of 
administration in the independent States that flourished in Bengal 
during the period of more than five hundred years that intervened 
between the fall of the Mauryas and the incorporation of Bengal 
within Gupta Empire. 

“The reference to a mahdmatra in the Mahasthan Inscription,* 
the single epigraphic record that we possess of the period, seems to 
indicate that both in theory and in practice the government in Bengal 
partook of the general character of the Maurya administration of 
which we possess an abundant knowledge from various sources. 
The inscription records some beneficent activities of the ruling 
power and indicates a concern for the good government and welfare 
of the people which is so characteristic of the Maurya emperors, 
particularly Asoka.The inscription records the grant of paddy, 
and probably also of money, to the people, by way of loan, in 
order to relieve the distress caused apparently by famine. The 
clear indication therein of the Government store-house iko\hdgdle) 
being provided with grains for the relief of the people during flood 
or famine finds its support from instructions laid down in Kautilya’s 
Arthasdstra (11. xv) to the effect that the Government store-keeper 
(kosh^hdgdrddhyaksha) shall keep apart one-half of the stores of 
agricultural products for meeting such emergencies.”® 

n. Gupta Period 

We are more fortunate in regard to the system prevailing under 
the Imperial Guptas. For although we do not possess any detailed 
or even general account of the administrative system of Bengal 
as a whole, its essential features and-some very interesting details 
arc supplied by ho less than eleven copper-plate Grants (A. 4-14) 
issued during ^e rule of the Gupta Emperors betweeh G.E. 113 
and 159 (433-479 A.D.), Five of these copper-plates (A. 6-10), found 
in the village D^modarpur in the District of Dinajpur in North 
Bengal, refer to sale of lands in the Pun^ravardhana-MwA^n' and 
Kotivarsha-FijAayu (the name of the Vishaya in one case being 
omitted). An idea of the general style and purport of these 
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records may be obtained from the following translation of the 
earliest of them. 

“In the year 100 (and) 20 (and) 4 (=**124), on the 7th 
of PhdJguna^ while parama-daivata, paranm^ha\{&rakat maMmjd- 
dhirdja Sri-Kumara-gnpta was the ruler of the earth, and updrika 
Chiratadatta was the receiver of favours from him (lit. was accept¬ 
ed by his Majesty’s feet) in the province (bhukti) of Puntlravar- 
dhana and fcu/ndramdrya Vetravaiman, appointed by him (Chirata¬ 
datta), was, in the ever-prospering district (vishaya) of Kotivarsha, 
administering the government of the locality, in the company of 
Dhfitipala, the guild-president of the town, Bandhumitra, the 
merchant, Dhyitimitra, the chief artisan, and ^ambapala, the chief 
scribe, whereas the Brahmana Karpa^ika (thus) addressed (them)— 
“Deign to make a gift, according to nlvi-dharma^ of khila land, as 
yet unploughed and not (already) given (to any one), (receiving a 
price) at the rate of three dindras for each kulyayapa^ for the 
convenience of my agnihotra rites,—to be enjoyed (by me) for ever, 
as long as the moon, the sun and the stars (exist).” When, 
according to the determination of the record-keepers, Risidatta, 
Jayanandin and Vibhudatta, it was ascertained “(Land) may thus 
be given”, one kulyavdpa of land was given to him in the region 
north-west of Donga, after three dindras had been received (from 
him). Here apply the verses regarding grants of land : “He who 
confiscates land given by him or by another, becomes a worm in 
ordure and rots with his forefathers”.® 

We may easily envisage the general framework of administra¬ 
tion prevailing in Bengal from these records. It appears that the 
whole of Bengal was not directly administered by the Gupta 
Emperors. Large slices of territory were ruled by feudal chiefs 
referrred to as Mahdsdmanta and Maharaja. Reference may be 
made to the cases of Mahdsdmanta Sasahka’ and Mahdrdja 
Mahdsdmanta Vijayasena.® The various titles assumed by Vijaya- 
Sena, such as Dutaka, Mahdplratlhdra, Mahdpllupati etc.,* show that 
sometimes important State-functions were entrusted to them. 

The territory directly administered by the Gupta Emperors was 
divided into a series of well-defined units, such as Bhukti, Vishaya, 
Manilla, VIM, Grama, and other minor subdivisions, each of which 
generally comprised a number of the next following units. 

The two administrative divisions, Bhukti and Vishaya may be 
taken to be somewhat akin to the ^Division* and *Distrkt* 
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of the modem period, and the l7/j<3riA:a and Kumdrdmdtya corrcs-- 
ponded to modern Commissioner and Collector. The lowest 
administrative unit was a village, and there were intermediate units 
lik e VltinSy Masalas etc. 

Each of these units seems to have an adhikaram or office of its. 
own. 

Some changes in the title of the local rulers and the procedure' 
of sale of land are noticed in later Grants. Thus the title Uparika' 
is changed to Uparika-Mahdrdja (Nos. A 8-9) and Kumdrdmdtya i» 
substituted by Ayuktaka (A. 9, 12) and Vishayapati in A. 10. 

As regards procedure wc find in the plate, dated 163 (A. 8), that 
there is no reference to the District Officer at all and “the 
mahattaraSy the ashta-kul-ddhikaraiiaSt the village heads (grdmikas) 
and the householders {kutumbasy\ being approached by the intend¬ 
ing purchaser, and after receiving a report from the Record-keeper, 
informs the chief Brahmanas and the prominent subjects and house¬ 
holders i]ci^mba) that the land applied for has been sold subject 
to the inspection *‘by the mahattaras and others, the officers and 
householders,” and demarcation of the ^nd after proper measure¬ 
ment. This indicates that in some localities even villages and 
other units, smaller than a Vishaya or disirict, exercised independent 
administrative authority. 

The Divisional Commissioner was undoubtedly appointed by 
the King-Emperor, and in A. 10 he is styled Rdjaputradeva- 
bha^tdrakay evidently either a prince or a member of the Imperial 
family. 

That the District Officer, whether called Kumdrdmdtya or Ayuktaka, 
was appointed by the Divisional Commissioner {Uparika-Mahdrdja) 
is distinctly mentioned in all the four plates (A. 6, 7, 9, 10) which 
refer to the District Officer. But the language of a similar Grant 
found at Baigram (A. 5) seems to indicate otherwise. In this plate, 
there is no reference to Uparika-MahdrdjOy and the Kumdrdmdtya 
is said to have meditated on the feet of the BhaWdraka, the King- 
Emperor. This Grant is dated in the same year as a Damodarpur 
Plate (No. 7) and the land granted is connected with Vayigritma, 
a village mentioned in another Damodarpur Plate (A. 8). IP view 
of the nearness of the locality and the contemporaneity of the records 
it is difficult to explain the anomaly. It has been suggested that 
the Vishayapati was appointed by the King op the advice or ttco* 
mtnendation of the Governor of the Bhukii. But this does not sadf^ 

19 
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Tactorily explain the anomaly. It is not unlikely, therefore, that in 
some cases the king directly appointed the District Officer, for reasons 
not known to us. It may be due to the relative importance of the 
particular post (perhaps in any special circumstance) or to the 
importance and dignity of the person appointed (perhaps a member 
of the imperial family was directly appointed by the Emperor and 
made directly responsible to him). But, in any case, we get a clear 
idea of the general framework of the administrative system, viz., the 
division of the province into one or more Bhuktis and each Bhukti 
into a number of Vishayas, corresponding to modern District, (with 
minor sub divisions down to a village), and while the Commissioner 
of the Division— Uparika-Mahdraja —was appointed by the King- 
Emperor, the Collector of the District was ordinarily appointed by 
the Commissioner, though in some cases the appointment was 
probably made directly by the king. 

We learn from the Damodarpur Plates (A. 6-10) that the 
Collector had a regular office or adhikarai^a (collectorate) situated in 
an adhishlhana (town), and a staff of officers working under him, 
among whom the Pustapdlas (keepers of Records) naturally played 
an important role in the transactions of land sale. There were several 
Record-keepers, one of whom was regarded as chief (A. 12). It is 
interesting to note that apart from these officers a large number of 
other persons, certainly not regular officials, were consulted in 
connection with the transaction of the sale of land. 

An extreme case is furnished by the Plate No. A. 8, mention¬ 
ed above, where the District Officer is altogether eliminated. But even 
where there was a District Officer he had to consult these non¬ 
official bodies. 

It is said in the Baigram CP. (A.5) that the Collector, as soon 
as he received the application for purchase of land, not only referred 
the matter to his office (Vishay-ddhikarai^), but also informed 
the “Village-householders along with the Brahmanas and Chief 
Officers of the locality where the land to be sold was situated^” Their 
exact functions and locus standii in the matter cannot be ascehained 
except what may be gathered from the Collector's order to them to the 
following effect, 

“(So) you shall make over {to the two applicants the portion cf 
land) by fixing their boundaries on four sides with marks of chaflT 
.and charcoal which wilt be permanent, after having defined {the area) 
by the meaaurement of 8x9 reeds by the hands of Darriikarmmat 
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in places which have no conflict with your own agricultural work/ 
and shall preserve it for all time to come by the principle of perpe¬ 
tual endowment. The present and the future administrative agents 
and others also should preserve it out of regard for religious mcrit.”^® 
It is, however, interesting to note that sometimes the persons and 
bodies mentioned above themselves offered to purchase the land. 
Thus the Kalaikuri CP (A. 11) narrates how the Ayttktaka and the 
(members of the Board (of administration) attended by the 

Vlthlmahaitaras and Householders (a large number of individuals 
named) were approached by the Kulika, six Kdyasthas (names given) 
and two Pmtapdlas (names given) with a proposal to purchase a piece 
of land which they desired to offer as akshayanivi to three Brahmayas 
of Purvlravardhana, well versed in the four Vedas, so that they might 
perform their Pancha-mahdyajnas (five sacrifices) uninterruptedly. 
As the applicants or donors themselves are referred to in other 
records as included in bodies deciding upon such application, it is a 
singular instance of the obligation imposed upon one and all to 
strictly observe the rules of procedure. It is also not unlikely that 
the lands asked for lay outside the jurisdiction of the body of appli¬ 
cants, and this view would lend some support to the view that the 
Ayuktakas were officers in charge of sub-divisions, several of which 
were comprised in the District. In that case the administration of 
sub'divisions had also an element of popular control like the districts, 
Vithls and villages. 

It seems to be clear from the Damodarpur Grants (particularly 
Nos. A. 6, 7, 9, 10) that the Collector was aided in his administrative 
work {safnvyayohdra) by a Board of Advisers, which is found to have 
been constituted of four members, representing the various important 
interests of those days, viz., (1) the nagara-kresh\^m, the most 
wealthy man of the town, representing, perhaps, the rich urban 
population, and the President of the town guild of bankers, 
(2) the sdrthavdha (the chief merchant), r^resenting, perhaps, the 
merchant class or the various trade-guilds, (3) the prathama-kutika 
(the chief artisan), representing, perhaps, the various artisan classes, 
and (4) the prathama-Kdyastha (the chief scribe), who may either 
have represented the Kdyasthas as a class or have been a Govern¬ 
ment official in the capacity of a Chief Seaetary of the present 
riay,”^" 

The existence of such an advisory body of foiur members attached, 
ta the District Officer is, perhaps, the most interesting feature in 
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the whole system of administration. It is very unfortunate that 
so little is known of them, and of their functions, excepting their 
association with the District Officer in regard to the sale of lands. 

The constitution of the district adhikarar^as raises several 
interesting problems. First, even assuming that three of the four 
additional members represented the trade, industry and banking 
corporations, we do not know whether they were nominated by the 
Governor or elected by their respective constituencies. The fact 
that each of these bodies had a nigama or a corporation of its own, 
makes it very likely that the presidents of these corporations became 
automatically members of the adhikaroTm. But whether these presi¬ 
dents were elected by the associations or nominated by the king we 
have no definite means to determine. It appears, however, from a study 
of the Dharmasutras by Narada and Brihaspati, which belong approxi¬ 
mately to the same period with which we are dealing, that the presi¬ 
dents of these associations were elected by their members.^* 

The second problem relates to the position of the additional 
members vis-a-vis the District Officer. It has been held by some 
that the direct responsibility for managing the affairs of the 
adhikarana lay in the hands of the District Officer, but he carried 
out his duties in the presence of the additional members.^^ Other 
scholars regard the latter as a Board of Advisers to the District 
Officer. This is certainly a more reasonable view than the former. 
But the word *puroga" used after the names and designations of 
the additional members would rather seem to indicate that they 
formed an integral part of the adhikaraij>a and possessed rights* 
and prerogatives beyond those of mere advisers. Although their 
exact constitutional position is difficult to determine, it would nol 
be unreasonable to assume that they held concurrent authority with 
the District Officer in the general administration or at least in certain 
specified branches of it. 

There is, however, no doubt that the existence of such advisory 
bodies indicates the popular control over the Government and the 
democratic principle followed in local administration, of wl^h we 
possess abundant evidence, both literary and ^igraphic, in various, 
parts of India in ancient times.^^ 

Perhaps an extreme type of popular control is illustrated by thn 
procedure in the Dfimodarpur Plate A. 8, described above (p. 289). 
Pal&da-vrindaka, mentioned in this record, was probably the type of 
an important i^age, or rather something between a town {fliMsk^jianay 
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and a village {grama). For, here no reference is made to Vishayapatl 
or his Board of Advisers, but their function, as agents of Govern¬ 
ment land, is exercised by the MahattaraSy the Ash^kulddhikarai^, 
the grdmikas and the householders as mentioned above (p. 289). It is 
they who inform the Chief Brahmans, the prominent subjects and 
house-holders in the village Chanda-grama, about the application 
for buying land.^® There is no doubt that this Chanda-grama was 
a village, and the inscription proves the importance of a .village as 
an organised political unit. 

The Copper Plate No. A. 4 refers to an application received by 
the Ashiakulddhikarana of a certain village and its prominent or 
leading persons. The Vishay-adhikaratm also referred applications 
for purchase of land to village authorities, presumably because the 
land asked for lay in the jurisdiction of that village (A. 5, 12). It 
has been suggested that the above instances refer to a village 
community, a rural institution, which exercised great authority in 
local affairs without any official control. It was often a powerful 
body which managed all the local affairs of the village and exercised 
not only executive but also judicial functions within some limita¬ 
tions imposed by the Government.^’ 

Dr. U.N. Ghoshal, however, takes a different view. He observes : 
'It is possible that we have here two sets of administrative arrange¬ 
ments for disposal of the unappropriated waste. In the one 
group (Nos. A. 4 and A. 8) the administrative authority consists of the 
officers in charge of the eight kulasy the leading men, the heads of 
families, the village headman and so forth. Evidently we have to 
deal with a mixed body of officials and non-officials. As regards the 
other group (Nos. A. 6, 7, 10 and 12) it will be noticed that No 12 
expressly contemplates the District Officer and the office of the 
district headquarters as receiving the application. Moreover, in 
No. 10 which alone has preserved the seal intact the legend shows 
that the charter was issued by the office of the district headquarters 
of Kotivarsha. From this it would follow that the authority charged 
with the disposal of the waste lands was, at least in the first 
instance, the headquarters office of the district in whose jurisdiction 
the land was situated. A connecting link between these two groups 
is furnished by Nos. A. 8 and 12, which contemplate the Br&hmajnas, 
the leading men and the heads of families, apparently of the near- 
most village, as receiving information of the application for purchase,, 
possibly to enable them to offer their objections, if any.*“ 
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Even if we accept the view that the Ashiakulddhikararpa and others 
were regular officials—a question which will be discussed later—there 
is no doubt that the people exercised great authority, at least over 
the sale of lands. 

As mentioned above, we learn from other records that the Vishaya 
or District was subdivided into Man^alas, Vithls and villages (gramas), 
and perhaps there were other minor sub-divisions. 

These sub-divisions, except perhaps village, varied in different 
ages. Thus Bhukti and Vishaya as well as Vishaya and Ma^idah 
were sometimes used as synonymous ; a Vishaya was sometimes 
included in a Mai^d^la and sometimes the case was just the 
reverse. T>an^SL-bhukti is referred to as* a Mar^dala of the Var- 
dhamana-b/u/Ar/i. 

The exact connotation of Vithi in the Gupta age is not 
quite clear. Later, it denoted a sub-division of the Bhukti or of a 
Marf-dala. 

“Other sub-divisions of mandalas referred to in epigraphs are 
khandala, dvfitti, and apparently, bhdga. The dvritti was further 
sub-divided into chaturakas and the latter into patakas. The 
chaturaka is mentioned in certain grants as a sub-division of a 
maxfdola, and the pdtaka, of a bhdga. The pdtaka seems to have 
been the lowest administrative unit. Hemachandra defines it as one- 
half of a grdma or village. 

“Inscriptions of the Gupta age disclose or imply the existence 
of three bhuktis in the area now known as Bengal viz., Pundra- 
vardhana, Vardham&na, and an unnamed bhukti which included 
Suvarna-vithl and Navyavakasika. The first two of these along 
with five others, viz., 'lirdL-bhukti, ^rinagara-MwAr^i, KahkagrSma- 
bhukti, Danda-iAwA:/! and Pragjyotisha-AA«A:rz are known from the 
P&la and Sena records to have formed part of the Gauda empire. 
Of these Tir^-bhukti (Tirhut in North Bihar), ^Tinagarsi-bhukti 
or Magadha-bAwA:// (in South Bihar), and Pragjyotisha-AAwitr/ (in 
Aisam) in the main lay beyond the limits of Bengal proper. 
An old bhukti was sometimes incorporated with a neighoouriag 
division, and a new bhukti carved out of an older one. In the Irda 
record <5f the tenth century a.d., Dm^n-bhukti forms part of the 
Vardhamana-AAizAti. In the time of Lakshma^asena the northern part 
of the Vardhamana-AAiiAri, together perhaps with some adjacent 
tracU, was constituted into a separate administrative division styled 
lUujktLgrlim-bhukti.**^^ 
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Although the epigraphic records make special reference to the 
adhtkarana of the Vishaya alone, it may be taken for granted that 
other administrative units like Bhuktis and Vlthls had also 
adhikara^a at their headquarters. We have clear reference to the 
Mahattara adhikara^ia (A. 22) and Vithl-adhikaraija in the epigraphs 
of the period immediately after the Guptas. As regards the Bhukti 
we have reference to an adhikaram of the town of the Pu^ijravar- 
dhana, presumably the headquarters of the bhukti named after it. 
It is natural to regard it hsVciq adhikarana of the bhukti corresponding 
to that of a vishaya^ though it is not specifically referred to as such. 
It is clear, therefore, that the adhikaraisui of Purujravardhana 
performed the same function, in regard to sale of lands, as that of 
a vishaya. The only difference is that the Governor of the bhukti is 
not referred to at all in connection with this adhikaraija. It has 
been suggested that “the head of the provincial government of 
Pundravardhana was not directly connected with his adhikaraxM at 
least in so far as it concerned itself with transactions of land sale.” 
This is very unlikely. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
a seal (No. 20) discovered amid the ruins of the ancient city of 
Vaisali refers to the adhikarana of a Governor.*® 

Of course, the records specifically refer only to the adhikarai^a 
of the Vishaya. The details leave no doubt that the District Officer 
was advised, if not controlled, by a Board, and so far at least as the 
sale of the land was concerned, also by a large number of popular 
non-official elements. No definite idea can be formed of their 
other functions, as all the records deal with the sale of lands 
alone. 

The role of the Pustapdias or Record-keepers, whose number was 
five in some cases, is briefly stated in the Damodarpur Plates. But it 
is a little more elaborated in the Baigram CP. (A. 5). After the 
application for the purchase of land was received by the Collector of 
the District, he referred the matter to the Record-keepers and made 
the following announcement to the householders and others 
mentioned above. 

“Since we inform you that it has been determined by the Record- 
keepers, DurgSdatta and ArkkadSsa {thus), —there exists in this 
vishaya {the procedure of) sale at the rate of two dindras for each 
kulyavdpa of shrubless fallow fields, which are beyond the possibility 
of yielding revenue {to the king), to be enjoyed for all time to come 
as long as the moon, the sun and the stars endure.*' Moreover, 
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there can be no objection (out of fear of any loss) on the king’s 
behalf in the matter of such sale of khih fields, free from taxes ; 
(rather) there is (possibility of) some income for the Bhaitdraka- 
pada <or the king) and also of the acquisition of one-sixth of the 
religious merit (accruing from such an act). Hence the (land) 
should be given (by sale).” 

The above passage refers to the sale of fallow-lands (khila). 
But the object of the purchaser being the endowment of temple he 
also required homestead lands to serve as an endowment “to ineet 
the expenses of flowers, perfumes etc. required for daily worship 
and occasional repairs of the temple (A. 5). 

The procedure described above for the sale of land was conti¬ 
nued even after the end of Gupta rule in Bengal. For we have 
similar records of a later period at least for a century or more 
(Nos. A. 18, 20-23) 

The sixteen CP. Grants, mentioned above, recording sale of lands 
supply interesting information. For example, the price of -land was 
paid in a foreign coin called *Dmdra*. The following observations 
of Dr. R. G. Basak, who edited the Baigram CP, throw interesting 
light not only on this question but also on varying prices of 
lands. 

“A note on the relation in value between a dindra and a rupaka 
coin as met with in this inscription may well be added here. The 
name dindra is of foreign origin and is derived from the Latin 
denarius^ as we all know. The word rupaka occurring in this 
inscription, I think, requires an explanation. As two droiiavdpas 
of land are priced at 8 rupakas in lines 6 and 14 of the inscription 
it appears certain that 8 rupakas are equivalent in value to \ dindra, 
because 1 kulyavdpa (8 droids) is explicitly priced at the rate of 
2 dlndras according to the prevailing custom of sale described in the 
inscription. Hence one full dindra will be equal to 16 rUpakas, 
We may, therefore, surmise that the term rupaka, which may 
ordinarily stand for coin of any variety, refers to silver coins in 
this charter. In Kaul;ilya’s Arthaidstra the word rupa seems to mean 
a coin which may be of silver or copper, i.e., rupyd-rupa (silver 
coin, c.g, patyas) and tdmra-rupa (copper coin, e.g., mdsha). The 
officer who examines coins or controls currency is called Rvpor 
dariaka in that work. 

“As regards the different rate of price of khila and v&stu 
land we find that in some of the Damodarpur Plates the rate 
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was three dlndras for a kulyavdpa (trUUmrikya-kuIyavapa), but in 
our inscription, as in the Paharpur one, we have the rate of two 
dindras for a kulyavdpa (dvidtnarikya-kulyavdpa) ; whereas in almost 
all the Faridpur Plates the rate is that of four dlndras for a 
kulyavdpa (chaturdlndrikya-kulyavdpa). This difference may have 
been due to the difference of localities and also, probably, to the 
character of the land sold. 

•‘From the Paharpur Inscription it Jias become clear that one 
kulyavdpa of land is equal to 8 dramvapas^ for there 12 dr&tyas are 
totalised as one and a half kulyavdpas; and the same result is also 
obtained even by reference to the money value proposed in the 
grant in accordance with the prevalent rate. The formula found in 
some Sanskrit lexicons for one kulyavdpa being equal to 8 droi^as 
is therefore, established.”*® 

The differences of price were undoubtedly due either to the quality 
of the land or the prevalence of different rates in different localities. 
The term kulyavdpa^ as a measure of land, is also an interesting 
one. It denoted, literally, as much land as could be sown with a 
kulya measure of grain. A kulyavdpa^ according to various 
authorities, was equivalent to 8 dro^jm and this is proved by the 
P&harpur Grant (A. 12) in which 12 dro7j,as are regarded as equiva¬ 
lent to one and a half kulyavdpa.^^ 

The principle governing the transfer of land was known as nfvf- 
dharnia which has been explained as a perpetual grant, but 
“non-transferable ; that is to say, the donee had all the right given 
to him by the donor, except perhaps the right of making further 
transfer of the property in future.”*® It seems, however, that this 
limitation might be avoided by destroying the nln~dharma at the 
time of purchase, i.e., with the right of alienation. But the 
term akshaya-nivi-dharma seems to indicate a perpetual restraint 
from transfer. 

The applicants for purchase of lands had to specify whether he 
wanted cultivable or homestead lands. Some lands described as 
aprada (not given, unoccupied), aprcdiata and khila (fallow) were 
exempt from payment of customary dues and extra-taxes. The 
prices of lands, settled beforehand, were paid to the District or 
Village authorities to whom application was made for purchase. 

There is no doubt that there was a regular system of measure¬ 
ment of land. Two nalas, nine and eight cubits long, were used for 
measuring, respectively, the length and h’eadth of the area. Taking 
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the average measurement of a hasta to be 19 inches, the area would 
be 19x8x19x9 or 25992 square inches. It is not possible to 
determine how many times this area a kulyavdpa contained. 

Lands were of three varieties : Kshetra, Khila and Vdstu. The 
first denoted a field under cultivation and the third, a dwelling site. 

According to AmarakoSa (II. 105) and Halayudha (233) Khila 
was synonymous with aprahata, meaning waste or fallow land. But 
such lands were not to be deemed unfertile as Roth supposed.** 
According to the Ndrada Smfiti (XI. 24) “a tract of land which has 
not been cultivated for a year is called ardha-khila. That which has. 
not been cultivated for three years is called khila (waste).” 

Incidentally, the records of land-sale referred to above throw^some 
light on the question of the ownership of land in ancient India on 
which very different opinions have been expressed. It is an intri¬ 
guing problem, on which a vast literature has grown,*’ and it is not 
necessary to discuss the theoretical question in all its aspects. We 
may, therefore, discuss only the bearing of the transactions of land- 
sale, described above, on this very controversial question. 

Dr. R. G. Basak sought to reject the theory of the State-owner- 
ship of land on the following grounds : 

(a) The State could not alienate lands “without the consent or 
approval of the peoples* representatives, the mahattaras 
and other businessmen of the province and the district, and 
sometimes even the common folk.” 

(b) The Faridpur Grant (A. 20) “mentions in very clear terms 
that 1/6 of the sale proceeds in these transactions will go 
to the royal exchequer according to the law.” “It seems 
very clear, then, that the remaining 5/6 of the price used 
to go to the funds of the village assemblies.’**® 

Dr. U. N. Ghoshal has challenged this view. He has successfully 
refuted the second argument by pointing out that the king did not 
get one-sixth of the sale proceeds, but of the spiritual meriflcquired 
by the donee for the religious endowment for which the land 
was acquired. This is clearly proved, as he says, among other 
things, by the express statements in A. 12 that by selling the land 
the Emperor would acquire wealth as well as one-sixth of the 
spiritual merit. Reference may also be made to similar statements 
in Plates, A. 5 and 19. 
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But Dr. U. N. Ghosal’s attempt to demolish the first objection 
IS not equally successful. He observes: We have already shown 

reasons for holding that the persons whom Mr. Basak understands 
to be the peoples’ representatives were more likely minor officials. 
In the two instances (A. 8 and A. 12) in which the Brfthraanas, 
the principal subjects and the heads of families are mentioned, they 
merely receive information of the application for purchase, it may 
be, for the hearing of any possible objections on their part. In 
any case the idea of “consent or approval” of these persons being 
necessary for the performance of the sale is not warranted by the 
evidence.”** 

The first argument, as has been shown elsewhere in the chapter, 
is not valid, and as he himself admits, it is only “more likely. 
As regards ‘the consent or approval*, it may not be strictly proved 
one way or the other. But the question may justly be asked, 
what was the object or necessity of this complicated process of 
summoning leading men and other individuals if it were purely a 
transaction of sale, by the State, of the land owned absolutely by 
it. The plea that it was resorted to “for the hearing of any possible 
objections on their part” does not carry great weight : on the other 
hand, the fact that the proceeds of the sale went to the royal ex¬ 
chequer prove the ownership of the king. But there is a great deal 
of force in Dr. Basak’s final and positive conclusion that the Grants 
“belong to a period when the Crown began to be recognised aa 
absolute owner of all land” in place of the people who were the 
original proprietor. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the people, taken collectively, as represented by the Village Assembly, 
had at least some limited right in the ownership of the land, to the 
extent of accepting or rejecting a new-comer in occupation of the 
land within its jurisdiction. Instances of this are found in South 
India in ancient period. 

m. Period of Vafiga as an independent State after the 
end of Gapta role (C. 550*750 A.D.) 

The essential features of the administrative framework, described 
above, continued under the independent rulers of Bengal. There 
must have been notable changes, but there are not sufficient materials 
to indicate them in detail. The old division into Bhuktis, Vishayas 
VlMs etc. continued. Probably new Bhuktis were created. As 
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mentioned above, reference is made to Vardhamana-bj^ufc// and 
another with its headquarters at Navyavakfisika, though both of 
these probably existed even during the Gupta rule. The Governor 
of the latter is called Uparika as well as Mahdpratlhara, and also 
Antaranga in one case. The Faridpur Grants (A. 18, 20, 21, 23) 
do not mention Bhukti but to officers enjoying a higher status than 
that of Vishayapati. They were appointed directly by the king. 
Their titles are {a) Maharaja (b) Mahdpratlhdra (defender of frontiers) 
and (c) Uparika, to which some more (including Kumdrdmdtya ?) 
appear to be added. In A. 23 we find Antaraiiga and Uparika. 
In three out of the four Plates from Faridpur, * Uparika* is 
used which shows their status to be like that of Uparika of 
Damodarpur. 

There were also feudatories under the independent rulers of 
Bengal. They were known as Sdmantas or Mahd-Sdmantas. 

The administrative unit, Vltin, comes into prominence. Suvarr^a^ 
Vlthd in A, 23 was taken to mean “the bullion market,’* but it is 
definitely used in the sense of an administrative unit in A. 19 and 
13, and we must also take it in the same sense in 23 (cf. for 
example, Suvarnia-grama, as a well-known place-name) where it was 
included in the Province of Navyavakasika whose Governor enjoyed 
a higher status than that of the Varaka-man<^a/a Vishaya. In 
A. 19 also a village is described as in the Vakkattakka-FI/AI in the 
yaidhamansL-bhukti, without any reference to a Vishaya. The 
Dakshinamsaka-IT/Af in A. 12 is also referred to as lying within 
the jurisdiction of the Pugdravardhana-MMA:/i, but N&girat(a-Ma^d^/a 
was probably comprised in it. But that Vlthl also denoted a much 
smaller area is proved by A 16, in which Nanda-F»/Ai is comprised 
within the jurisdiction of Ambila-grawi-dgraAdw, probably the 
headquarters of the Vishayapati. 

A Vlthl mentioned in a copper-plate of this period (A. 19) and 
two others of earlier and later periods, are said to be situated on a 
river. Hence it has been suggested by N. G. Majumdar that Vlthl 
denoted a tract of land bordering on a river.*® 

There are specific references not only to the adhikarofya of the 
Vishayas, but also of the Vlthls. The latter consisted of mahattaras, 
agrahdrifis, khd^gls, and at least one vdha-ndyaka (A. 19).®^ 

The village, generally speaking, was the smallest adminisMive 
unit, but some villages, with names ending in agrdharot seem to have 
^enjoyed a much higher status as is proved by the Ambila^grdm' 
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dgrahdra mentioned above, which comprised a Vithi and was pro¬ 
bably the headquarters of a Vishaya. 

The procedure for the sale of lands, mentioned above, is also 
continued in this period (A. 20-23). Reference has been made 
above to office of the District Officer in the town, called adhish- 
Xhdnddhikararja in the Damodarpur Plates (A. 6, 7, 9, 10), where 
he carried on the administration together with four members (the 
guild-president, the leading merchant, the leading banker or artisan 
and the leading scribe). Opinions differ regarding the exact nature 
of this institution and it has been translated as ‘an administrative 
board of the district/ ‘the royal tribunal in a city’, ‘the office and 
probably the court of a District Officer’, and a ‘Secretariat and 
Advisory Council.’ Dr. U. N. Ghoshal has drawn attention to ‘a 
court of justice called adhikaraij,a, mentioned in the drama, *Da6a-‘ 
Kumdra-Charitay and to Act IX of the Mrichchhaka^ikOy describing 
the famous trial scene. He observes : “It refers to the king’s Judges 
(called adhikara7),ikas and adhikaratyabhojakas) sitting in the court¬ 
house (adhikara<iyamai}(iapa)y who are assisted by the guild-president 
(Sreshiihin), the scribes {Kdyasthas) and so forth. It will be noticed 
that the leading scribe of the epigraphs is represented by the 
•scribes* of the drama, while the guild-president is common to both. 
It would thus appear that the adhish{hdnddhikarana of the Gupta 
Empire had its prototype in the adhikaravya at the capital contem¬ 
plated in the drama, which by a natural extension of meaning (such 
as is seen in the later word cutchery) came to be applied to the 
office of the district headquarters as well. The above comparison, 
moreover, shows that in the place of the vague list of unspecified 
officers of the drama the inscriptions mention 'the leading artisan’ 
and ‘the leading merchant’, besides the guild-president and the chief 
scribe. If it be supposed that the adhikaraiya of the drama represents 
the loosely organised institution of earlier times, that of the Gupta 
Empire would be a development of the same with a well-defined 
organisation and with the addition of administrative functions 
as well. The reversion of the Gupta institution to the type of 
administrative boards described by Megasthenes for the Maurya 
Empire is no doubt a witness to the enduring influence of the 
popular 

During the period under review the authority disposing of the 
land is in every case the adhikara<^y and the seals of the plates* 
whoever preserved (A. 20* 21, 22 ) refer to the office of the 
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District, in which, presumably, the land sold was situated. But 
the adhikaraiia is headed by the chief Scribe {Jyeshtha-Kdyastha) 
and leading men of the District (A-21) whose names are given. 
To these are added unnamed principal Vyapdrins (A. 18) or 
Vyavaharins (A.23) and Mahattaras. The Prakfitis headed by 18 
leading men of the district (names given) is mentioned in A. 20. 

“It has been suggested that the mahattaras represented the 
landed gentry and the vyavahdriijs, the industrial or commercial 
interests of the district. This is plausible enough, but cannot be 
regarded as certain. As to the adhikaraTja itself, it it described as 
headed by *jyesh\ha-kdyastha* in two cases, and ‘the chief 
adhikarariika' in another case. The other members of the adhikarafya 
are not specified. It has been inferred from the two descriptive 
expressions of adhikarana that the Vishayapati did not control the 
affairs of the adhikarana^ and his functions were separated from 
those connected with iht adhikaran^a. It is difiicult to accept this 
theory, which stands on the same footing as the view upheld by the 
same scholar, on similar grounds, that the provincial Governor 
had no connection with the adhikara^ of the headquarters of the 
bhukti. But whatever might have been the actual constitution of 
the adhikara^ya of the district of this period, its association with 
the leading men of the district while exercising its authority shows 
that the old democratic spirit in local administration was still the 
characteristic feature of the government. That the same spirit 
prevailed in the vUhi-adhikaranas of this period has already been 
mentioned above.”*® Dr. U. N. Ghoshal identifies the Vyavahdrif}s 
with the Vyapdrifis and regards them as ‘administrative agents’ on 
the analogy of the vyavahdri-janapadas (A. 36) and vishayavyava- 
hdrifis (B. 2). Far less justifiable is his view that the ‘Prakyitis’ and 
‘leading men’ were also not private individuals but persons con¬ 
cerned with the administrative functions’. It is, therefore, difficult 
to accept his theory that during the poriod under review “the 
authority charged with the administration of the lands concerned 
consisted of the District Officer and many named and uii&ned 
minor officials.”®* There is no valid ground to suppose that 
the popular element in administratimn of the earlier p^iod dis¬ 
appear^ and the popular representatives were replaced by minor 
officials. 

Dr. Ghoshal’s view has not met with general accq)tance and 
has been criticised by several scholars. 
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It is only natural to expect that-the independent kings of Bengal, 
would assume the titles like Mahdrdjddhirdja which, though less 
pretentious than the imperial titles of the Guptas, was more digni¬ 
fied than the simple title of Mahdrdja assumed by Chandra-varman, 
Simha-Varman and even Vainyagupta. The independent kings had 
also feudal chiefs under them called Sdmanta. There are references 
to sdmantas in the records of Samacharadeva, Devakhatjga and 
Jayanaga. In the last case, the sdmanta was a powerful chief, with 
a mahdpratlhdra ruling over a vishaya or district under him. When 
•^asahka established an empire, the independent kings conquered by 
him became feudatory chiefs. One such ruler, called mahdrdja 
mahdsdmanta^ is known to us, but there were probably others. 

Some light is thrown on the organisation of the central adminis¬ 
tration by the list of officials mentioned in the Malla Sarul C. P. 
(A. 19) given in Appendix A. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that some parts of the 
independent kingdom of Bengal were ruled by feudal chiefs or 
vassal rulers who enjoyed autonomy in internal administration. 
Vijayasena of the Malla Sarul C.P. (A 19) is a striking illustration. 
He had the title of Mahdrdja, used his own seal, and communi¬ 
cated his orders to the officials (Appendix A). It may be mentioned 
that he was probably the same person mentioned as Mahdrdja 
Mahdsdmanta and Dutaka of Vainyagupta (A. 14) 

IV. Pala Administration 


(jhe Palas ruled over Bengal and Bihar for nearly four hundred 
years, and during a part of this period their sway extended over a 
large part of Northern India. There cannot be any reasonable 
doubt that a highly developed and stable administrative system 
had grown up gradually during this period. Unfortunately, as in 
the earlier'periods, we do not possess any detailed account of it, 
and are almost entirely dependent for such information as we possess 
upon the stereotyped list of officials given in the land-grants, and 
others casually mentioned in epigraphic records.*^ These cannot 
obviously enable us to draw even a detailed oliiline, far less a 
oomplete picture, of the system of administration during their 
rule,, and we have to rest content with a few characteristic general 
features and a number of isolated facts throwing glimpses upon 
the .nature of the administration. We shall deal mainly with the 
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administration of the home provinces comprising Bengal and Bihar, 
only casually referring to the system of administering the empire of 
which we know very little. 

tjhe system was based on a strong central hereditary monarchy 
with practically unlimited powers vested—at least theoretically—in 
the hands of the king. The enhanced power and prestige of the 
head of the State is indicated by the assumption of new royal titles 
introduced for the first time in Bengal, namely Paramehara, Paramo^ 
bhattdrakay Mahdrdjddhtrdja, evidently on the model of the Imperial 
Guptas^ The same thing is also evident from the grandiloquent 
description of the royal camp at Pataliputra (Patna) in the Khalimpur 
C.P. which has been quoted above.®* 

, As usual, the king was helped by a group of officials at the head 
of wliiich stood the Ministers, called mantrl or sachiva. But it seems- 
that the position or status of the mantri was highly developed and 
there was occasionally, if not always, one of them, with high 
dignity, occupying the position of that of a Prime Minister of the 
present day. /This is revealed by a unique Inscription (B. 20) 
engraved on a pillar atBadal. 

I^This inscription contains the panegyric of a line of four or five 
hereditary ministers who served under DharmapSla, Devapala, 
^urapala (probably Vigrahapala I) and Narayanapala. )ln view of 
the great importance of the record, a summary of its contents, bereft 
of rhetorics and details, not necessary for our present purpose, is 
given below. 

It begins with a reference to one Garga belonging to a highly 
respectable Brahma^a family tracing descent from the mythical 
Jamadagni. To Garga is given the credit of making Dharma 
(Dharmapala), who was only the lord of the East, the master of all 
the other three directions. His son was Darbhapani, by following 
whose policy, Devapala was able to make tributary the earth as far 
as the Narmads in the south, the Himalayas in the north, and the 
two oceans on the east and the west. Even this Devapala, who was 
usually attended by princes from all quarters, ''stood at the ^te of 
Darbhapani, awaiting his leisure** and "first offered to him a diair 
of State and then sat upon his own throne, while trembtti|.** 

The son of Darbhapani was SomeSvara, and the Biter’s, son^ 
was Kedaramiva. By attending to his wise counsel the lord 
of Gau^a ruled the sea-girt earth, having ^a^cated the race of 
the Utkalas* humbled the pride of the Hfin&s* and.scatmred.theb 
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conceits of the rulers of Dravi<Ja and Gurjara. The sacrificial cere¬ 
mony performed by Kedaramisra was often attended by Surapala 
of his own accord and he “with bent head received the pure water.” 

Guravamisra, the son of Kedaramisra, was possessed of great 
valour and showed it in the battlefield by destroying the conceit 
of the bravery of enemies. He was held in high esteem by 
Narayanapala. 

The learning and other virtues of these Brahama^a ministers are 
described in most extravagant language and the record would fur¬ 
nish an excellent example of hyperbole. 

This unique record furnishes much interesting historical informa¬ 
tion, but raises several intriguing problems. 

In the first place, it seems to be difficult to assess the real 
historical value of the part alleged to be played by Garga, Darbha- 
pani and Kedaramisra in the expansion of the empire during the 
reigns of Dharmapala and Devapala. One would naturally be 
tempted to discard, wholly or to a very large extent, the credit given 
to the three Brahmanas for brilliant military victories. But it should 
be remembered that the record was a public document, open to all, 
and composed at a time when the Pala dynasty was still ruling and 
the victories of Dharmapala and Devapala were almost in public 
memory. It is hardly likely that such a story, involving considera¬ 
ble disparagement of the two great Pala emperors, would be fabri¬ 
cated and given publicity at a time when the people at large would 
have no difficulty to realise the falsehood and absurdity of the 
whole thing. 

On the other hand, we must remember that the record must 
have been set up during or shortly after the reign of Narayanapala 
when the Pala Empire and its glory were things of the past, and 
for all we know, this ruler and his predecessor were probably 
worthless rulers—almost nonentities—who depended entirely upon 
their ministers, somewhat akin to the rois faineants who sat on the 
throne of Delhi after the death of Aurangzib. The proverbial short 
memory of the public perhaps accounts for the fact that the 
relations subsisting between the rulers and their ministers at the 
time when the record was set up was taken to be a fair image of 
what prevailed in olden days. In support of this it may be pointed 
out that the Khalimpur CP. of Dharmapala (B. 2) and the Monghyr 
CP. of Devapala (B. 8), issued towards the end of their reigns, do 
not associate either Garga, Darbhapa^i or Kedaramisra with the 

^0 
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brilliant victories of these two rulers. On the other hand, the 
Khalimpur CP. expressly states that the praise of Dhraraapala—not 
his minister—was sung everywhere by all types of people. 

On the wholej'we may well believe that the four Brahmanas 
mentioned above served as the ministers of the Piila kings with great 
credit, and, as a reward of this, for at least five generations from 
Garga to Guravamisra were hereditary ministers of the Palas. It is 
to be noted that the record which extols them beyond measure 
nowhere refers to any of them as holding the office of Mantri 
(Minister), but there is little doubt that they not only held this 
office, but their position probably resembled, practically, if not 
theoretically, that of Chief or Prime Ministers {Mahdmantrly a term 
referred to in B. 40, SO). The description of their scholarship and 
manifold virtues, though highly exaggerated, may have some basis 
in fact as, otherwise they could not have been hereditary ministers 
for at least five generations. They: case has a precedent in Kautilya 
vis-a-vis Chandragupla Maurya. /As a matter of fact the appoint¬ 
ment of wise learned Brahmana as a minister, as well as hereditary 
ofliccs, including those of Ministers, may be regarded as traditional 
in India, and the Pala kings cither initiated or followed a well-known 
policy. The predominance of the Prime Minister during the reigns 
of Vigrahapiila and Narayayapala may be due, partly to the adoption 
of the hereditary principle in the appointment of ministers, and 
partly to the lack of capacity and personality of the rulers. 

A modified form of hereditary occupation of the office of 
ministers is illustrated by Bhuvanesvara Prasasli of Bhatta Bhava- 
deva (B. 90) which gives an account of seven generations of a 
distinguished family of Brahmanas, who claimed descent from the 
sage Savarnna, and lived in the village of Siddhala in Ra lha (W. 
Bengal). One of them Adideva was a minister of the king of Vaiiga 
and was successful as (hisi supreme councillor and supreme official 
in peace and war (Mahdmanfn^ Mahapatra, Sandhi-Vigrafd). His 
grandson was Bhavadeva “who for a long time served under king 
Harivarman as his minister of peace and war.” 

'The Pala Emperors had numerous vassal kings and feudal 
chiefs under them who are referred to as Rdjan, Rdjanyaka, Rdjanaka 
Rd/ip3ka» Sdmanta, and MahdsdmantaJ It is not possible to determine 
the difference in status indicated by these designations. /They might 
have included some of the independent kings defeated l^-the Palas 
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and then re-instated on their thrones, with some obligations the 
precise nature of which is not known. But they were certainly 
required to attend the Durbar vivid description of one of which is 
given in the Khalimpur CP. (B. 2) and quoted above (p. 109). ! It has 
been suggested that Mahdsdmantddhipati, mentioned in the^lchalim- 
pur CP. (B. 2), was an officer appointed to exercise a general 
control over the feudatories.®® But it is certain that their relation 
with the Emperors varied in accordance with the increase or de¬ 
crease in the power of the central authority.' In the dark days of 
the Palas caused by the Kaivarta revolt in North Bengal the 
vassal kings were de facto independent rulers. This is definitely 
proved by the detailed account of the Sdmantas who responded 
to the appeal of Ramapala as described in the RdmacharitaP A 
more positive evidence is furnished by Ramganj CP. of Lsvaraghosha 
(B. 97) who calls himself Mahdmdn^alika. The following comments 
of N. G. Majumdar, who edited the plate, clearly bring out the 
importance of the record and the status of the donor. 

“The donor lsvaraghosha does not possess any of the titles of a 
paramount sovereign. Indeed he has not even the epithet of ‘a 
king’, although, curiously enough, he arrogates to himself the 
privilege of issuing orders to Rdjans, Rdjanyakas, Rdjms, Rdiiakas^ 
Rdjaputras and so forth who are supposed to be under his authority. 
No stress can, of course, be laid on this stereotyped form of the 
court language, found more or less in all land grants. Hence the 
title Mahdmdndhalika assumed by lsvaraghosha can alone be consi¬ 
dered to determine his real position. Mr. Maitra has brought forward 
two important data from the Rdmacharita in this connection : Firstly 
phekkari, whence this copper-plate was issued by lsvaraghosha, 
was the scat of one of iht sdmantas or a vassal king (of the Palas); 
and secondly, these sdmantas were known as maxt^^^lddkipatU which 
is the same as moT^^alika. He, therefore, concludes that lsvaraghosha, 
the Mahdmd'^f^alika^ held the position of a vassal king under the 
suzerainty of the Pala dynasty.”^® 

The Plate expressly refers to theiVishaya as a sub-unit of Maiii^ala, 
which may, therefore, be regarded as akin to the territorial unit 
called Bhukti. The Bhukti is also referred to in the Pala records 
which mention Pun^ravardhana, Vardhamana, and Dantfla-MMAr/ir in 
Bengal, Tltdi-bhukti (Trihut or North Bihar) and ^rinagara-^AwArri in 
Bihar, and PrSgjyotisha-h/iMkr/ in Assam. It seems that the Bhukti, 
as of old, denoted a large administrative unit, directly ruled by the 
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Pala kings, while Ma7},^ala denoted the territory of a Sdmanta or 
vassal-chief enjoying internal autonomy. The Nalanda CP. of 
Devapala (B.5) refers to Balavarman, as the ruler {adhipati) of 
Vyaghratatl-want^iz/cr and describes him as the right-hand person of 
king Devapala. He evidently held a position superior to that of 
the Governor of a Bhukti. So there were powerful feudal chiefs, 
enjoying local autonomy even in the palmy days of the Palas. No 
wonder that their powers and pretentions grew in the same proportion 
as those of the Palas declined, till they were regarded more as 
subordinate allies than feudal vassals. The case of Vijayasena, men¬ 
tioned above (p. 42), shows that there were probably similar feudal 
chiefs, in fact if not in name, in Bengal during the post-Gupta period 
of independence. Leaving aside the semi-independent dominions of 
the feudal or vassal chiefs of various categories mentioned above, 
the territory directly administered by the Pala kings was divided into 
administrative units like Bhuktis^ Vishayas^ Maiyd^las and other 
smaller units. The exact connotation of Vishayas and Ma'^d^las is 
very puzzling, for sometimes the former comprises the latter, and 
sometimes the case was just the reverse. The records also refer to 
a large number of smaller units such as KhaTidala^ AvfittU and 
Bhdga. >The Avfitti was subdivided into Chaturakas, and the latter 
into Pd\akas. The precise nature of none of these is known to us. 
The Pataka is defined by Hemachandra as one-half of a grdma or 
village, and is most probably the origin of the modern division of 
a Bengal village (and town) called Pdc^dy denoting a part inhabited 
generally by a particular category of people belonging to a social or 
professional unit. In any case Pataka may be taken as the 
smallest administrative unit named in the epigraphic records.! 

(The most important part of the administrative machiner5r of the 
Palas is the organisation of the Central Government directly under 
the king. There was no question of such an organisation so long 
as Bengal formed only a part of the Gupta Empire. But it must 
have been an important part of the administrative system when 
Bengal became an independent kingdom in the sixth century a.d. 
Unfortunately the only clue to such an organisation is furnished by 
the list of olRcials mentioned in the Malla Sarul CP. (A, 19) issued 
by Vijayasena during the reign of Gopachandra. Curioiisly enough, 
no such list occurs in the epigraphic records of the other independent 
kings of Bengal. Whether the Secretariat of Vijayasena, who 
propably served previously under Vainyagupta, simply repeated the 
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stereotyped list used in Gupta records, or gave a genuine list of 
officials actually serving under Gopachandra or Vijayasena, it is 
difficult to say. In any case a perusal of the list which is given in 
the Appendix I to this chapter with the probable meaning of the 
official designations—which in some cases is purely conjectural—gives 
us some idea of the main departments of the Central administrative 
organisation. So far as the Pala period is concerned we are also 
dependent to a very large extent on the list of officials. As could be 
expected, ^he list of officials^^ in the Pala records contains a larger 
number of designations which may be grouped under the following 
broad heads. 

1. Central—Civil 

lA. Revenue. 

IB. Judicial. 

IC. Police. 

2. Central—Military. 

3. Provincial and Local. 

4. Of doubtful significance.^ 

1. Central — Civil—General 

The election of Gopiila as king in order to save the country from 
chaos and anarchy constitutes a very intriguing problem in the 
administrative and constitutional history of Bengal.; The state of 
anarchy has been described above and needs no further comment. 
Q|ut t|ie procedure of election referred to in the Khalimpur CP. 
(B. 2) and by Lama Taranatha raises an intriguing question) and 
has been discussed in some detail by Dr. B. C. Sen.*® I^he difficulty 
is caused by the use of the word *PrakfitV as the agent of election 
in B. 2. Prakriti denotes ‘people* as well as the seven elements of 
sovereignty.J) The former sense is preferable on two grounds. In 
the first place, it agrees with the view of Taranatha who clearly says 
that the people elected him. Secondly, while describing a political 
situation similar to that prevailing in Bengal which led to the 
election ol Gopala, Kautilya uses the same term Matsyanyaya and 
adds, that in order to avert it the *Praja* elected Manu as king. The 
w^id Prajd can only denote people. 

lJ3ut though we might, therefore, acxiept the election of Gopala by 
the people, it is difficult to take this literally, as, so far as we know 
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there was no machinery in those days to take the votes, or otherwise 
ascertain the views, of the people. We may, therefore, hold that 
recognised leaders of the people or representatives of popular 
assemblies met together and chose Gopala as king, and this was 
tacitly accepted by the people by vocal expression or demonstra¬ 
tions. Indeed Taranatha also, in his account, at first refers to the 
choice of Gopala by the ‘leaders’. 

Dr. B. C. Sen is also more or less in agreement with the above 
view, though he puts it in a somewhat modified form. He says : 
•it can be shown that in the earlier period local leadership in villages 
and districts had been quite an effective and serviceable factor of the 
prevailing system of administration. In such limited regions indivi¬ 
duals designated Mahattara and various institutions of local self- 
goven.ment had been accustomed for centuries to functions of a 
responsible character. It is probable that local authorities of such 
types connected with a comparatively small area joined together 
or took theinitiative in electing a sovereign, who afterwards gradually 
extended his sphere of authority, so that the whole country came 
to accept his rule.”^^ 

The strength of popular element in the administration is not 
only proved by the election of Gopala, but probably also by the 
rebellion against Mahipfila which cost him his life and throne.^* 

But apart from these two instances a stable Government based 
on hereditary monarchy and succession on principles of primogeni¬ 
ture characterised the Government from the eighth century till the 
end of the Hindu rule. 

(Under this system the Tuvardja or heir apparent naturally played 
an^mportant role. But unfortunately we know very little about 
his functions and activiticsr either in the Pala or posl-Pala period. 
The available informations have been summed up as follows by 
Dr. B C. Sen. 

“The king’s eldest son, as usual, was meant for heir-apparency 
(yaUYanijyum). As to his duties and functions, no detailed ipf^rma- 
tion is supplied. One such Yuvaraja or heir-apparent, Tribhu- 
vanapala, carried out the duties of a messenger in connexion with 
the Khalimpur Grant ; another, viz., Rajyapala, was entrusted with 
similar business in the matter of the Monghyr Grant. Vigrahapala, 
the Pala king, abdicated in favour of his son Narayanapala who 
was acting as the Yuvaraja at the time of the renunciation of the 
throne by his father. The term KumUra was applied to a son, of the 
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king, appointed to a high administrative post such as a provincial 
governorship. The Kumara sometimes gave a good account of 
himself by taking part in the reigning king’s military campaigns. 
Thus Lakshmanasena in his youth, before his installation as a king, 
appears to have participated in some victorious expeditions 
(Madhainagar Grant). Riimapala used to hold consultations with 
his sons, particularly Rajyapala, in connexion with his war-prepara¬ 
tions against the Kaivartas, the collapse of whose power was not only 
the greatest achievement of his reign but one of the most notable 
episodes of the closing period of Pala history. 

“Not only the king and his son or sons were interested in the 
government, but the former’s cousins sometimes intimately associated 
themselves with its policy and activities. Dharmapula and his son 
Devapala were each, in turn, assisted generously by their respec¬ 
tive cousins, Vakpala and Jayapala, in the prosecution of their 
military plans. The S^hitya Parishat Grant of VisvarQpasena gives 
the names of two Kumaras, Suryasena and Purushottamasena, record¬ 
ing the gift of a plot of land measuring 10 udanas by the former 
to Halayudha on his birth-day (varshavriddhau 1.54), and the gift 
of another plot measuring 24 udanas by the other Kumara. The 
Kumara used to have his own amdtyas, styled Kumdrdmdtyas. Whether 
such Amdtyas, distinguished from the Rajamatyas, were to be 
attached only to those among the princes who had been appointed 
to provincial governorships, or to all such persons whether free or 
in such service, is not clear. From the inscriptions of the earlier 
period it appears that the Kumdrdmdtyas used to be appointed as 
Vishayapatis or district oflheers. This was perhaps because the 
administration of a province was generally regarded as a matter 
principally reserved for a Kumara. Consequently, those who were 
to be appointed as Vishayapatis were usually recruited from the rank 
of the Kumdrdmdtyas''^^ 

Dr. Sen’s views about Kumdrdmdiya are somewhat conjectural 
and may justly be questioned, but cannot be regarded as unreason¬ 
able; and deserve seiious consideration. 

iThe Ministers referred to above not merely possessed vast learn¬ 
ing and scholarship, but some of them were also distinguished 
for their military skilQ Thus Guravamika is not only compared to 
Parasurama but is also credited with having achieved victory in 
battlefield by his valour (B. 20). But he is not a solitary example. 
Vaidyadeva, who was a Sachiva, obtained a gre§t victory in a naval 
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battle in South Bengal and his constant care and anxiety for properly 
maintaining the ‘seven limbs’ of the State made him dearer than 
life to his royal master (B. 94). As noted above, when the vassal 
ruler, Timgyadeva of Kamarupa (Assam) rose in rebellion against 
Kumarapnla, Vaidyadeva was sent at the head of an army to 
suppress it, and, after forced marches, he defeated the rebel 
and became king of Kamarupa (p, 156). Whether king Kumarapala, 
as a reward for his valour, appointed him ruler of Kamarupa, or 
he himself ascended the throne of Kamarupa, is not definitely 
known, but there is no doubt that he was practically an inde¬ 
pendent king when he issued the Kamauli CP (B. 94), lor it refers 
to him as Farama-Maheivara, Parama-Vaishyxivat Maharajadhiraja 
Paramesvara Parama-bhattdraka and is drafted in the right royal 
style and is dated in the fourth year of his reign. 

The earliest Pala CP. Grant (B. 2) mentions Yuvaraja as Dutaka^ 
but several later Pala Grants mention a 'MantrV as Dutaka (B. 18, 
40, 50). This shows the dignity of the office as well as the import¬ 
ance of the Mantn. The function of the Dutaka seems to be to 
place before the king formally the request for grant of lands.-In the 
Khalimpur CP (B. 2) the Mahdsdmantddhipati communicates his 
application for grant of land to the Emperor through the Yuvaraja. 
Maharaja Vijayasena acted as such Dutaka to Vainyagupta. There 
are other references to high dignitaries acting as Dutaka or (envoy 
of^e Grant). 

4 The long list o][ officials and courtiers to whom the royal order in 
land-grants was communicated begins with Rdjay Rdjanaka (or 
Rdjanyakd) and Rdjaputra. The first two of these denote feudal 
chiefs who probably happened to be in the court.} Rdjanaka has 
been equated with Rdi}aka by some, but both designations sometimes 
occur together in the same record. A more plausible suggestion is that 
Rajanaka is a corrupt form of Rdjanyaka and both may be regarded as 
a diminutive form of Rdjanya. It has been suggested that Rdnaka is 
possibly more or less equivalent to jRdJ?d of the Chamba inscriptions 
denoting vassals of the Rdjd. But the engraver of a Sena reedtd 
(C. 2), ^ulapani, is called a Rdnaka and the head of the guild of 
artisans of Varendra. This is hardly compatible with the above view. 
The third, RUJapuira. of course, denotes a Prince. 

What part, if any, the first two played in the administration 
is not quite clear. As regards the third, as we have also reference 
to Yuvaraja in the Pala records/Rdjaputra probably means a younger 
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prince who carried on some regular duties or functions assigned 
to hin^ But as regards the Feudal chiefs or Princes (other 
than Yuvafdja) their names were probably included as they normally 
happened to be present in the Court and the royal order was 
formally communicated to those present (samupagatdn). 

(After the above three occurs the name of Rdjdmdtya. He must, 
therefore, be regarded as a very high official, and it has, accordingly, 
been suggested that he was the Prime Minister (who is elsewhere 
probably referred to as Mahdmantri), other Ministers being referred 
to as Sachiva or Mantry Another suggestion is that the Rdjdmdtyas 
denoted companions of the king who probably also advised him, 
and this term “is to be understood in contradistinction from the 
term Kumdrdmdtya^ the two denoting member of the staff attached, 
respectively, to the king and the Kumdra (Prince).”^® But this is very 
unlikely as Kumdrdmdtya is often associated with district adminis¬ 
tration. 

The Irda CP. (B. 92), issued by a ruler of the Kamboja tribe, 
mentions the Mahisht (queen), the Yuvardja (crown-prince), and 
Purohita (priest) along with the Ritviks (engaged in sacrifices), the 
dharmajnas (persons versed in religious scriptures), and the Pra- 
desh^is (probably the Pradesikas of Asoka). 

(Next in rank were Amdtyas^ a general term which probably 
denotes the officials of high rank;^omething like the members of 
the I. A. S. of the present day. (Iney were^assisted by adhyakshas 
(heads of Departments) with a staff of chrksyiKara'^as) mentioned 
in Irda CP. (B. 92). 

s'" Then there were special officers in different departments. To the 
foreign department belongs Sandhi-Vigrahika which literally means 
one who deals with peace and warj To this and the designation 
of some other officials, the prefix *mahd' is sometimes attached, 
evidently denoting the chief officer or the head of the departm^ent. 
Miahd-Sdndhi-Vigrahika may, therefore, denote Foreign Minister.' To 
this Department also belongs the Ddta or envoys. The designation 
is sometimes written as Duta-praishav^ika.^ Literally it would mean 
‘one who sends out a messenger. But It probably consists of two 
separate words Duta* and Praishanika, somewhat akin to modern 
‘Ambassador’ and Messenger or a special envoy sent to a foreign 
court with a specific or special message. An analogous instance 
of such errors is probably furnished by Rdjasthdnlya and Uparika 
both of which mean the Governor or Viceroy. Generally they are 
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used as one and the same name, but at least in one inscription (B, 8) 
they are treated as different. The exact function of the official 
called Khola cannot be determined. It is not to be found in 
Sanskrit dictionary, but it is translated in the Ardha-Magadhi 
Dicliontiry, on the authority of Pirii^a-niryukti of Bhadrabahu, as 
‘sp>’. This is very probable, as espionage has always been regarded 
as an essential department of Government, and there is no other 
term in the long list of ofticials which may be regarded as belonging 
to the Intelligence Department, with the exception of Gu<iha-purusha / 
mentioned in the Irda CP. (B. 92). 

' The officials named Pramatfi and Kshetrapa probably refer to 
surveyors of land. Evidently, there was regular office for survey of 
lands which may be regarded as indispensable for purposes of 
fixing the land-revenue. But Pramatfi h^s been taken by some to 
be a judicial officer trying civil cases only. ' 

A class of officers described as adhyakshas or supervisors of 
elephants, horses, colts, mules, cows, buffaloes, goats and sheep, '' 
must be distinguished from army officers in charge of some of these 
referred to later.^^ They may be regarded as Superintendents of 
elephant, horses etc. maintained by the State, and their functions 
and duties may be similar to those of functionaries of the same 
names described in the Kautiliya Arthasastra.^ 

1 A. Revenue Department ^There were different classes of officers 
for collecting revenues from different sources. ] Those from agricul¬ 
tural lands must have been mainly collected "through the heads of 
territorial units, ^^such as Uparika, Vishayapati, Ddsagrdmika and 
Gmmapati. The exact nature of these revenues is not known to 
us, but they are referred to in general terms as bhoga, kara 

hirayya, itparikara ete.^^ in the land-grants. (^We have a specifi.c 
icfercnce to an officer called Sliashth-ddhikfita, and it is probable 
that he collected the sixth part of various articles which 
belonged to the king according to Manu-smfiti.^^ ) Another officer, 
called Bhogapali probably collected the tax referred to as bhoga. 
The other kinds of taxes and revenues may be inferred from the 
designations of officials employed^to collect them. If our interpreta¬ 
tions of these terms are correct, {the following taxes were imposed 
during the Pala period. 

1. Tax payable by the villagers for protection against thieves 
and robbers.'*^ 
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2. Customs and tolls. 

3. Fine for criminal offences.®* 

4. Ferry-dues, ) 

These taxes were collected respectively by Chauroddhdranika, 
^aulkika, Dasaparadhika, and Tarika. 

The Accounts (and probably also Records) Department was 
in charge of Mahdkshapaialika, He was probably assisted by 
Jyeshiha-kdyastha. 

Official names like Kshetrapa and Pramdtri seem to refer to 
a department of land-survey. 

4B. The Judicial Department was in charge of Mahadan^o- 
ndyaka (called Dharmddhikdra in Ins. No. B. 94)/ 

1C. The Police Department had several officers such as Mahd- 
pratlhdra^ Dan^ika, Dan^apdsika and Dartclaiakti. The first was 
probably i|i charge of the palace, but the duties of the others cannot 
be defined, j Another officer Khola was probably in charge of the 
Intelligence' Department, as mentioned above. 

2. Central — Military. 

The Military Department ,was in charge of Sendpati or 
Mahdsendpati. There were separate officers under him in charge 
of infantry, cavalry, elephant^, camels, and ships which formed the 
chief divisions of the army.®v The names of some special officers 
are also mentioned such as KoUapdla in charge of forts, and 
Prdntapdla, the Warden of the Marches. 

In the Irda CP (B. 90) the royal order is communicated, among 
others, to the Sendpatis and the Sainika-Sanghamukhyas, bbth in 
the plural number. This raises some intriguing problems about 
the organisation of the array. In the first place, the existence 
of more than one sendpati shows that this term denotes, not the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, but only one of several Commanders, and one 
would like to know whether there was any Commander-in-Chief, or 
the king himself assumed that position. The title Mahdsendpati 
supports the former view. 

Sainika-Safigha literally means organised corporations of soldiers, 
of whom again there were several, each with a head. As the Grant 
was issued by a ruler of Karaboja race, one is naturally reminded 
of the Safighas of Kambojas who lived by agriculture, trade and 
wielding weapons.®* Such Corporations within the army itself are 
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otherwise unknown, and nothing can be definitely said about their 
nature and organisation. 

That cavalry and elephant forces formed an important part of 
the army in Bengal from very early times is quite clear from the 
classical accounts of the Gangaridai mentioned above.*® 

A few interesting details about the military force may be gathered 
from epigraphic records. One inscription (B. 8) distinctly says 
that horses for the army of Devapala were imported from Kamboja, 
a region noted in ancient times for horses of good breed. Still 
more interesting is the enumeration of different tribal elements in 
the army of the Palas. 

The mention in the Pala records of a number of tribal names 
along with the officials may be taken as referring to the military 
units recruited from those tribes. These are Gau^a, Mdlava, 
Khasaf Kulika and Huria in the Nalanda CP. of Dharmapala (B. 3). 
Karnd{a and Ldia are added in the records of subsequent kings, 
while Cho^a occurs in a single inscription ( B. 66) of the time of 
Madanapala, the last Pala king.®* The fact that there is no reference 
to these tribes in the Khalimpur CP. of Dharmapala (B. 2) might 
lead one to presume that this military organisation was not fully 
developed till towards the close of his reign. The name Gau^a in 
the list is certainly very interesting and possibly refers to the 
soldiers recruited in the home territory of the Palas. Kulika cannot 
be obviously taken as an artisan or merchant and must be regarded 
as the name of a people.®’ The other tribes are well-known. It is 
obvious from this list that the Pala kings recruited mercenary 
soldiers from all parts of India. 

The words chd\a and bha\a which follow the tribal names men¬ 
tioned above, perhaps refer to ‘regular’ and ‘irregular* troops. 

It is somewhat surprising that Palas also maintained a camel- 
force (B. 4, 8). 

Reference may be made in this connection to the fact that the 
epigraphic records refer to the five traditional branches of the 
military force, namely, elephant, horse, chariots, infantry and havy. 
There is, however, reference to the officers in charge of all of them 
except chariots. But chariots are illustrated in the sculptures of 
Paharpur, along with armed soldiers. Bowmen are also lepresented, 
but not mentioned in the records. In Bengal, full of rivers, navy 
must have played an important part and the epigraphic records 
refer to naval battles. 
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3. Provincial and Local 
• 

While the Pala records furnish more details of the Central Govcrn- 
meht, the information about the Provincial and local Governments 
is very meagre. That the territorial divisions like BhuktU Vishaya 
Man^ala and Grama still continued is proved by reference to these 
terms as well a^s to Rdjasthdnika, Uparika^ Kumarmatya, Vishayapati 
add GrdmapatiJ Possibly Taddyuktaka and Viniyuktaka correspond, 
at least to some extent, to the official designation of Ayuktaka. 
Some new features are introduced by the designation Da^a-grdmika, 
which literally means head of ten villages, an officer mentioned in the 
Manu-Smriti (Wll. 115-120) along with heads of twenty, hundred and 
even thousand villages. There might have been some such gradation, 
but we have specific reference to only the head of ten villages. 

There is a reference to Mahd-Kumdrdmdtya^ which probably means 
the same officials of a higher status, or a supervisor of the works of 
several Kumdramatyas, somewhat like a Divisional Commissioner of 
the present day over a number of Magistrate-Collectors of districts. 

Various minor officials are mentioned indicating new departments. 
The Superintendents of elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, 

and goats, undoubtedly refer to civil officers for looking after them. 
Military officers in charge of some of these (elephants and horses) 
were referred to as Vydpfitaka (B. 8). 

.There is no clear reference to the popular element in the ad¬ 
ministration of districts and smaller local units) But the Khalimpur 
CP. of Dharmapala ;(B. 2) refers to Jyeshtha-Kdyastha Mahd-Maha- 
ttara, Mahattara and DaSa-grdmika as administering the Vishaya 
{Vishaya-Vyavahdrinah)- This is^ an indication that the democratic 
element in the administration of districts and other minor localities 
had not altogether disappeared?.* It may be noted that even 
Brdhmai^s and Ku{umhinyas are mentioned in some records. The 
lack of land-sale records, like those of the Gupta-period, giving the 
details, may be purely due to accident rather than non-existence of 
old system. This view is strengthened by the fact that the strength 
of popular element in political affairs is reflected in the election of 
Gopala, mentioned above. 

4, Miscellaneous 

The designations of some officials are somewhat obscure, and 
their functions cannot be exactly determined. Kharitiarakshaf for 
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example, may denote an officer of the Public Works Department^ 
specially charged with the construction and repairs of buildings. The 
term Saunika occurs only n one inscription (B. 66) in the place 
where we would expect ^aulkika, and may be a mistake for 
it. But it may be equivalent to ^unadhyaksha mentioned in 
Kautilya’s Arthamstra and denote the Superintendent of slaughter¬ 
house. The designation Gaulmika is also of very uncertain 
significance. It may mean “an officer in charge of a military squa¬ 
dron called gulma, consisting ol 9 elephants, 9 chariots, 27 horses 
and 45 foot-soldiers.” Gulma, however, also means a wood, fort and a- 
police-staion. Dr. Fleet translates gaulmika as ‘superintendent of 
woods and foresT Dr. U. N. Ghoshal takes gaulmika as 
collector of customs duties and refers to ^gulmadeya" used in the 
Arthamstra in the sense of ‘dues paid at the military or the police- 
stations’. His view is evidently based on the fact that ^aulkika is 
immediately followed by gaulmika in the Pala records ; but, in Sena 
records gaulmika immediately follows the names of military officials.”*® 

The Irda CP. (B. 92) refers to Mantrapdla along with the Mantri. 
The former has been translated as ‘political advisers’, but this is 
somewhat vague. Dauhsddha-sddhanika, denolhing one or two official 
designations, Gamdgamika, Karttdkrittika,Abhitvaramdna, ^arobhahga, 
Sarvddhikrita, etc. are obscure designations, and conjectures, 
based on their literal meaning, have been made of their functions, 
though these carry little weight. But the very large number of 
official designations, even though thdr real meaning or function is at 
present unknown, indicate a highly organised and complicated 
administrative machinery. 

V. Administration of Chandras, Varmans and Senas. 

The land-grants of the Chandras and Varmans, who were contem¬ 
poraries of the Palas and of the Senas who succeeded them in the 
sovereignty of Bengal, contain lists of officials which show a large 
measure of agreement with those of the Palas. The discrepancies*^ 
do not seem to be of vital importance, except in a few cases,The 
omission of Grdmika may be significant if we regard it as indicating a 
decline in the importance of local rural administration. But this is 
not a necessary inference. The addition of Rdjnl may indicate 
greater political importance of the queen. Other new additions are 
Mahdvyuhapaii and Mahdpilupati in the military department, stressing 
perhaps the importance of Vyuha or military formation in the 
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battlefield, and elephant-force. Similarly Mahd-Dharmddhyaksha 
(Chief Justice), Mahd-Purohita (Chief Priest) and Mahd-Sarvadhikrita 
(probably Supervisor of general administration of a high rank) are 
probably indicative of greater or better organisation rather than any 
innovation. 

Many new grandiloquent titles were assumed by the Sena Kings 
and even minor ruling dynasties in imitation of them. To these 
usual titles some of the Sena Icings added their own birudas. The 
birudas assumed by Vijayasena, Vallalasena, Lakshmanasena, 
Visvarupasena and Kesavasena were, respectively, Ari’Vfishabha- 
Sankara, Ariraja-NUisahka-^ankara, Ariraja-Madana-bahkara, Ari- 
rdja-Vcishabhdnka-&ankara, and Arirdja-Asahya-^ahkara. The title 
Paramesvara is assumed by Vijayasena, Vallalasena and Laksh¬ 
manasena, and the epithet A&vapati-Gajapati-Narapati rdja- 
trayddhipati is bestowed upon Visvarupasena. 

The territorial divisions like Bhukti, Vishaya, Mandela and 
Grama etc., continued, though tlie Mandela was sometimes a big 
area comprising several Vishayas. A notable change was the 
gradual extension of the Pun Ira-vardhana-^Aw/:?/ which probably 
began under the Palas.« In any case it ultimately comprised not only 
North Bengal, to which it was originally applied, but also included 
Samatata and Vahga which corresponded, respectively, to South- 
East and East Bengal. The Punlravardhana-^AwA:?/ included a 
large number of Mandalas each comprising several Vishayas, and 
of Vishayas of which each comprised several Mandalas. So the 
meanings and areas of these units varied from lime to time or in 
different localities. The following Vishayas and Mandalas were 
included in the PuijtJravardhana-Mtt/cri.®* 

1-2. Vyaghratati-Afandato to which was attached the Mahanta- 
prakasa- Vishaya. 

3-5. Sthalikkata-I^w/iflya to which was attached the Amra- 
shandika-Afand<3^<‘2 the Udragrama-Mawda/^. 

6. Kuddalakhata-FuAqya. 

7-9. Kotivarsha-KirAaya in which were included the Gokalika- 
and Halavarta-Mawda/oy. 

10. Brahmanigrama-Afo^u/fl. 

11. Nanya-Afow^laib. 

12-13. Khediravalli-PwAaya which included the Vallimunla 
Maiidf^la, 
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14-15. Ikkadasi-Fwi^aj'a which included the YoVk-Man^ala, 

16-17. Satata-Padmilvatl-F/j/iaja in which was included the 
Kuin aratalaka-AftzW(^a/fl. 

18. Padchavasa-Mawc^fl/a. 

19. Adhabpattana-Afan(/a/a. 

20. Kharli-FwAaj;a or Maridiala. 

21. Varendra or Varendri-Mjw^Ia/a. 

22. Vahga which included the Vikramapura-Mdga and 
Navya. 

23-24. Samatata-Affl^(;?fl/fl which included the Paranayi-FM/ra>'a. 

The most important Vishaya was that named Kotivarsha which 
is also mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions. The city from which it 
derives its name is referred to in the Vdyu Purdna. The Jaina Prajnd- 
pand places it in Raclha (Ladha). But Gupta and P^la inscriptions 
invariably include it within the Pundravardhana-£>AM^//. The head¬ 
quarters of the vishaya have been identified with mediaeval Diw-kot 
(Devakota or Devikota). The ruins of the city are found about 
eighteen miles south of Dinajpur town in the village of Bangarh. 
Several names of the famous city are mentioned by lexicographers, 
e.g., Uma (Usha- ?) vana, Banapura and ^onitapura. 

The name Satata-Padmavati-F/j/roya (No. 16) is of great interest, 
as it indicates the existence of the river now known as Padma. Kha^i, 
lit. estuary, is referred to as a vishaya in the Barrackpore Grant of 
Vijayasena and as a mav^ala in the Sundarban Grant of Lakshma^a- 
sena. It is known to the Ddkdrriava as one of the sixty-four pi{has 
or sacred seats and is distinguished from Rd^hd, Vafigala and 
Harikela. The name survives in the Khadi pargai^d of the Diamond 
Harbour sub-division of the district of Twenty-four Parganas. 

Khafli or Kha^ika was split up into two parts by the Ganges. 
The eastern part, Purva-khatika or Kha^i proper, was included 
within the Pu^idravardhana-^/ruA://. But Pa8chima-kha|;ika which 
lay to the west of the Bhagirathi in the present Howrah district 
was a sub-division of the Yardham&na.-bhukti. 

The area of the Vardhamana-^/ruArri also seems to have been 
gradually extended, and during the period under review it stretched 
at one time from the Mor river in the north to Suvar^arekha in 
the South. But in the time of Lakshmanasena the northern 
part (Uttara-Radha) formed part of the Kahka-grama-feAi/Jtri, the 
name of which is not found in any other record. 
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The Ka&kagrama-^/tu^/ri included a number of administrative areas 
styled virAf. In the Vardham&na-AAuA:^/, the man^ala came between 
the bhukti and the vtthl. But the new bhukti seems to have been split 
up directly into nthls. Like many of the older territories of Bengal, 
Kahkagrama had a northern and a southern sub-division. The 
southern part (Dakshiijavithi) embraced Uttara-Racjha or at least that 
portion of it which was watered by the river Mor. 

The names of a large number of cities in ancient Bengal are known 
from epigraphic records, but the location of most of them is doubtful. 
We may locate with a tolerable degree of certainty Tamralipti (Tamluk), 
Pu^idranagara (Mahasthangarh), and Karnasuvarjgia, (p. 7), but other 
towns named in the epigraphic records, including the metropolitan 
city, cannot be located. 

Curiously enough, the records of the earliest Pala kings do not 
afford any clue* as to the location of their metropolis. We have only 
reference to a few camps of victory, mostly in the neighbouring pro¬ 
vince of Bihar. In the time of Dharmapala, who is referred to as 
Vahgapati in a Rashtrakhta and a Pratihara record,®’ the ancestral 
capital may have been in Eastern Bengal. But from the time of 
Devapala, who is styled Gau^esvara in the Badal Pillar Inscription 
(B. 20), Gau^a seems to have been the metropolitan Vishaya or city. 

Gauda was also the capital of the Senas at least from the time of 
Lakshmapasena, and it was probably he who renamed it Lakshmanavati. 
As Gau(Ja is mentioned by Paijini, it may be regarded as the Eternal 
City of Bengal. Its ruins lie near the town of Maldah. R&mapala 
founded a new capital city, named after him Ramavati, which is referred 
to in the Mmacharita. It was probably not far from Gau^a. 

The Senas, and probably also Chandras and Varmans, had 
another capital at Vikramapura, which is even to-day the name of 
a locality in East Pakistan not very far from Munshjgunj in Dacca 
District. Nadiya or Navadvipa was also a capital city at the time of 
Lakshma^asena. The Pavanaduta of Dhoyi places the capital of 
Lakshma^sena at Vijayapura probably named after Vijayasena. 
It stood on the Ganges not far from Triveni (Hooghly District), but 
its exact position is uncertain. 

The epigraphic records thro^ some light on the system of measure¬ 
ment of lands. The available mformation has been thus summed up : 

* *'The system of measurement shows an accuracy, which could 
have been possible und^ an adimni^ration that paid due atten¬ 
tion to surveys of land for purposes of taxation, and also to the 

21 
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necessity of preserving all relevant documents bearing on the history 
of any assignment that might be contemplated. Every copper¬ 
plate Grant was to be stamped with Royal Seal, which must have 
been in the keeping of the Mahdmudrddhikxita. As regards measure¬ 
ment, a uniform system was followed in the particular area where 
the grant may have been situated. Thus measurement on the basis 
of the standard represented by the Samata^^ya Nala was current in 
Samatata. The use of the Vrishabha-Sankara Nala was current in 
the days of Vallalasena, as known from his Naihati Grant (C. 5). In 
some Grants, however, there is no mention of any specific standard 
of measurement, but it is clearly stated that the Nala system 
which seems to have been universally based on the accepted unit was 
current in a particular locality {tad-deklya-satnvyavahdra-shcdr 
paiichdiat-hasta-parimita-Nalena ; tatratya deka-vyavahdra-nalena). 
The unit in every case must have been the hasta or cubit. But two 
points are to be specially noticed in connexion with this system of 
measurement. First, a standard hasta must have determined the 
unit of the measurement. The name Vrishabha-Sahkara-JViaiii shows 
that the hasta of the king Vallalasena was the unit followed, while in 
those cases where no such definite indication is given, it is to be 
understood that some fixed standard must have been followed, 
although it may not be known whose hasta supplied the unit in those 
instances. Secondly, with regard to the measurement of a Nala» the 
Govindapur inscription of Lakshmanasena (C. 6) shows that it was 
equivalent to 56 cubits. Entire plots of lands or even villages were to 
be measured by the application of the Nala standard locally current. 
Thus the Barrackpur Grant (C. 1) mentions that four Patakas of land 
were given away as measured by the Nala used in Samata$a.*’®* 

We are equally ill-informed about the currency of Bengal in the 
Pala and post-Pala period. Refwence is made to Kaparddaka-Puraipi 
in connection with the income derived from land. “The discovery of 
a number of silver coins with their weight varying approximately 
from 52 to 58 grains with the legend ^rl-Vigra (ha), Sri-Vi or jhnply 
iiiiduding those found in *Devap§.la’ temple at Ghoshrawa, show 
that silver coins of the weight fixed for a Purdfia were in use in the 
P&li period. It is quite probable that the name Dramma w|s given 
to this type of coinage. The restoration of the older name to the 
silver coins used Jn the dominion by the Senas who came from the 
Deccan is proved by the references to Purd^as or Kaparddtdcgh 
Puranas to be found in their inscriptions.*’®* 
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List of officials mentioned in the Malta Sdrul Copper-plate 
of the time of king Gopachandra {Ins. A. 19). 

1. Agraharika—Supervisor of agrahara laud, i.e., lands offered 

as free gifts to Brahmaigtas for their subsistence or 
settlement therein, or for some religious purposes. 

2. Audrahgika—Collector of Udraftga which is probably a tax 

on permanent tenants (U. N. Ghoshal— Hindu Revenue 
System^ 210) 

3. Aurnasthanika—Officer in charge of woollen articles (?) 

(/C. VI. 160). 

4. Avasathika—Probably the supervisor of royal palace and 

other government buildings, including temples, rest- 
houses etc. 

5. Bhogapatika (p. 314)—Kielhorn lakes bhoga as equivalent 

to bhdcti {EL IV. 253, f.n. 6). 

6. Chauroddharagika—Some regard him as a high police 

official {EHBP. 146). Cf. pp. 314, 348, f.n. 15. 

7. Devadroni-sambaddha—Officer entrusted with deva-droffi 

(probably temples and sacred tanks). 

8. Hira^yasamudayika—^Probably collector of taxes paid in cash. 

9. Kartakfitika. 

10. Kumfiramatya—District Officer. For other meanings of 
this term, cf. R. D. Banerji—Jmperwi Guptas, pp. 71 ff. 
His contention that some of the KumdrdmUtyas were 
equal in rank to the heir-apparent and even to His 
Majesty the king is highly improbable. The word 
-pddiya, which Mr. Baneiji int^'prets as *equal in rank,* 
should rath» be taken as *belonging to the foot 0 &’ In 
other words, Knmardmdtya was the general naHe of a 
class of officials some of whom were directly under the 
king or the crown-prince. It is difficult to accept the 
usual interpretation of Eumdramdtya a% Prince’s Minister. 
The term probably refers to one who has hereditary 
right to a high office of State. 
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11. Pattalaka —Pattald denotes a territorial unit in Gaha^av&la 

records {EL XIX. 293). 

12. Tadayuktaka—This may be a class of officials called 

dyuktaka (pp. 289, 291, 317). 

13. Uparika—Provincial Governor*, probably also used in the 

sense of a superior officer. 

14. Vahanayaka—Superintendent of transport (?) 

15. Vishayapati—District-Officer. 


B 

List of officials mentioned in the land-grants of Pdla 
kings {excluding the compound terms noted on p. 330, 
fn, 47). 

1. Abhitvaramaga (also with suffix *ka*). 

2. AmStya—^Probably a general designation of a class of hi^ 

officials. 

3. Ahgaraksha. 

4. Baladhyaksha—Officer in charge of infantry (f.n. 47). 

5. Bhogapati—(cf. Appendix A. 5). 

6. Chauroddhara^ika—p. 315 (cf. Appendix A. 6). 

7. Da^^apasika—p. 315. 

8. Dag^asakti— p. 315. 

9. DSn^ika—^p.'315. 

10. Dasagramika—Head of ten villages. 

11. DaBaparadhika—Probably an officer who collected fines for 

ten specified kinds of criminal offences (p. 315). 

12 Dauhsadha-sadhanika. 

13. Duta—Ambassador. 

14. Duta-praishanika—^This is written as one name, but as 

Rdjasthanlya and Uparika are treated as different in 
Ins. No. B. 8, and as one name in other inscriptions, 
dUta-praishariika may be really names of two officials, 
data and praisharpka. As a compound word it literally 
means ‘one who sends out a messenger* {IB, 185). 

15. Gamagamika. 

16. Gaulmika—cf. p. 318. 

17. Or&mapati^Headman of a village. 
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18. Jyeshtha-kayastha (cf. pra/AfliWfl-ASj'aj/Aa, p. 291). 

19. Khacidaraksha—p, 317. The Ardha-MdgadB Dictionary 

translates it as *Customs-Inspector or Superintendent of 
Police.* Dr. U. N. Ghoshal regards it as a military 
official {IHQ XIV. 839). 

20. Khola—^p. 315. Spy (according to Ardha-MagadhH Diction-^ 

ary^ on the authority of Pin4a-niryukti attributed to 
Bhadrabahu). 

21. Kottapala (also Ko^apala)—Officer in charge of forts. 

22. Kshetrapa—^Probably an officer in charge of lands under 

cultivation. 

23. Kumaramatya (cf. Appendix A. 10). 

24. Maha>dandanayaka—Chief Judge, General, or Magistrate. 

25. Maha-dauhsadha-sadhanika—(cf. No. 12 above). 

26. Maha-kartakFitika--(cf. App. A. 9). 

27. Mahakshapatalika. 

28. Maha-kumaramatya—Higher class of Kumaramatya 

(cf. App. A. 10). 

29. Maha-pratihara —Pratihdra means a door-keeper. Maha- 

pratlhara was evidently a high official in the Police or 
Military department. The title is applied to both 
military and civil administrative officers and feudatories 
(p. 300). 

30. Maha sandhivigrahika—Sandhivigrahika occurs in Ins. 

No. B. 66 as the dutaka of the Grant, but is not included 
in the regular list. (cf. App. C. No. 13). 

31. MahS,-senapati—Commander-in-Chief. 

32. Nakadhyaksha (probably a mistake for Navadhyaksha or 

Naukadhyaksha—Superintendent of ships). 

. 33. Pramati’i—Probably an officer in charge of land-survey. 
According to some, he was a judicial officer in charge 
of recording evidence. 

34. Prantapaia—^Warden of Marches. 

35. Rajamatya—generally denotes high officials of State. 

As tffis name occurs immediately after Rajaputra, it has 
been taken by some as denoting a high minister of State, 

‘ probably the ‘Prime Minister* {EHBP. 114), cf. p. 313. 

36. Rljasthanlya—Regent or Viceroy. 

37. Samagamika—It occurs only once in Ins. Np. B 2 and is 

probably a mistake for No. 15 above. 
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38. Sa(or ^a)rabhaiiga. 

39. ^aulkika—Collector of tolls and custom dues. 

40. Saunika—This term occurs only in Ins. No. B. 66 in the 

place where we would expect ^aulkika. So it may be a 
mistake for this term. Othw^se it probably denotes 
the Superintendent of slaughtiir'house (cf. ^Unddhyaksha 
mArthaidstra^VL. Ch. xxvi). 

41. Senapati—Commander of the army. 

42. ShashthSdhikrita—p. 314. 

43. Tadayuktaka—(cf. App. A. 12). 

44. Tarapati (also Tarapatika)—^Probably supervisor of ferries. ' 

45. Tarika—Probably collector of ferry dues. 

46. Uparika—Provincial Governor. It is usually preceded by 

rd.jasthanlya (No. 36) as mentioned above (pp. 313-4), 
and the two together probably have the sense of a 
Viceroy and a Governor. 

47. Viniyuktaka—(cf. App. A. 12). 

48. Vishayapati—District-Officer. 

C 

List of officials mentioned in the land-grants of Chandra, 
Varman, and Sena kings excluding (2) the compound 
term *nau-bala-hasiy-aha-go-rmhish-dj-d,vik(idi-vydpfitaka* 

{for which see fn. 47) and (2) the names already noted in 
App. B {Nos. 6, 7, 13, 16, 21, 27, 29^ 31, 35, 39, 48). 

For notes and interpretations, cf. IB 183 ff. The following 
notes may be regarded as only supplementary. 

1. Antarahga—For various suggestions about its meaning cf. 

IC. 1. 684; EHBP. 118. Cf. supra, p. 300. 

2. Bphad-uparika—cf. App. A. 13 . B. 46. 

3. Da^'lanayaka—cf. App. B. 24. 

4. Daui-sfidhanika (also, Ddub'sadhyasadhanika)—App. 

B. 12. 

5. Maha-bhogika—cf. App. A. 5, B. 5. 

* 6. Mah&-dharm&dhyaksha—Chief Justice. 

7. Maha-duhs&dhika (cf. 4 above). 

8. Mahi-gapastha—Probably a military officer. Ocdpi denotes 

a body of troops consisting of 27 chariots, as many ele- 
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phants, 81 horses, and 135 foot. Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
interprets it differently {IB. l86). 

9. Maha-mahattaka -It has been interpreted as Prime Minister 
{IB. 131), but this is very doubtful. 

10. Maha-mudradhikyita—Some take it as the Mudrddhyaksha 

of the ArthaidstrOf i.e., the Superintendent of Passports. 
It does not, however, seem to have any connection with 
coins or currency, as the use of mudrd, in the sense of a 
coin, belongs to a later period. 

11. Maha-pilupati—Probably the chief trainer of elephants. 

12. Maha-purohita—Chief Priest. The prefix ‘Maha* probably 

indicates the great importance attached to religious and 
social aspects of administration during the rule of the 
orthodox Hindu Kings. 

13. Maha-sandhivigrahika—^This name also occurs in the Pala 

records. But the office was one of great importance 
during this period. Both Bhat^a Bhavadeva and 
Adideva, his grandfather, were Sdndhivigrahika and 
Prime Minister of kings of Vahga. In the Bh3.w|Ll cp. of 
Lakshma^asena (C. 12), ^ahkaradhara, the Mdhd-sdndhi- 
vigrahika of Gau^a, is said to be the chief of a hundred 
mantris {El. XxVi. 10, 13). This officer was also 
generally the dntaka of the Sena grants. 

14. Mah&-sarv&dhikfita—^p. 391. 

15. Maha-vyuhapati—^Military officer in charge of battle-arrays 

{vyuha). 

16. Mapdala-pati—Officer in charge of a man^ala. 

17. Pitihikavitta—^Probably an officer concerned with the 

arrangement of seats in an assembly or the royal court 
according to rank and status of their occupiers. 

18. Purohita—^Priest (above No. 12) 

19. Ssndhivigrahika~cf. No. 13 above. 

D 

List of offickds meniioned in the RdmganJ CP, of Jhara- 
ghosha, and not met with in any other record in Bengal, 

1. Abhyantarika—Probably an official of the Harem. 

2. Ahgikaraoika---Officer for administering oaths (?) 
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3. AntaJji-pratihara—Probably guard of the Harem. 

4. Autthitasanika—Officer in charge of arranging seats (?) 

5. Bhuktipati—Head of a l^rovince. But **Uparika** is also 

mentioned separately. 

6. Dai.Mlapala—Probably the same as App. C. 3. 

7. Dandapai^ka—Cf. B. 7-9. • 

8. Ekasaraka. 

9. Hafitapati—Supervisor of markets. 

10. Karmakara—Was he an OjBBcer in charge of Labour ? It 

has been taken to mean artisan {IB. 183). 

11. Khadgagraha—Body-guard (?) 

12. Kha^dapala—^Probably the same as App. B. 19. It has 

been translated as Superintendent of repairs (IB. 180). 

13. Kottapati—Probably the same as App. B. 21. 

14. Lekhaka—Scribe. 

15. Maha-baladhikara^ika—Military officer. 

16. Maha-balakoshthika—Military officer 

17. Maha-bhogapati—Cf. App. B. 5. 

18. Maha-karanadhyaksha—Chief of the secretariat, or keeper 

of Records. 

19. Maha-katuka. 

20. Maha-kayastha—Chief Scribe or Clerk (Cf. App. B. 18). 

21. Maha-padamulika—Chief Attendant (?) 

22. Maha-tantradhikrita—Probably the High Priest in charge of 

religious rites. 

23. Paniyagarika—Superintendent of rest houses (?) 

24. Santakika. 

25. ^irorakshika—Chief of the royal Body-guards. 

26. Tadaniyuktaka—^Probably the same as B. 43. 

27. Thakkura, c.f. IB. 184. 

28. Vasagarika—Officer in charge of residential buildings (?) 

29. Vfiddha-dhanushka—Military officer in charge of bowmen* 
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' See pp. 29-30. 
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pp. 201-2. 
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** Cf. Pushpa Niyogi, Contributions to the Economic History of Northern India,. 

pp. 81-107. 

« IC., IX, 182. 

*• Vedic Index, I. 216. 

For a recent discussion on the subject by Dr. D. C. Sircar and others, cf. Land 
Syjitem and Feudalism in Ancient India (Edited by D. C. Sircar and published 
by the University of Calcutta). 

Ashutosh Mookherjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volume, HI. pp. 486-91. 
•* Ohoshal, op. cit., pp. 206-7. 

••Ep. Ind. XKlll, 159. 

" IC., VI. 156. 

*• Ohoshal, op. cit., pp. 203-4. 

•• HB., 272. cf. IC. VI. 163. For Vtthl see above, p. 300. 

** Ghoshal, op. eit., p. 205. 

** There are slight divergences in the lists in different land-grantsf. The list in 
Inscription No. B. 3, somevthat different from that in B. 2, is generally followed 
in later Grants. Sometimes MahS is prefixed to a designation. 

See p. 109. For lists of officials see AppentjUces at the end of this Chapter. 
** Names of five generations are mentioned, but there is no specific statement as 
regards one of them that he was a minister. 

•* B. C. Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bernal, p. 542. 
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•• See pp. 147-8. 

N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, pp. 150-151. 

See Appendix B. 

** Op. cit., pp. 525 ff. 

*» Jbiii, p. 527. 

« See p. 143. 

B. C. Sen, op. cit., pp. 529-30. 

« Ibid, p. 537. 

In the Khalimpur CP. (No- 2) we have the compound *hasty-aiva-go-mahisky- 
aj-dvik-adhyakska' as well as balddhyaksha and ndkddhyaksha (eivdently a 
mistake for ndvddhyaksha or naukadhyakshd). In the Nalanda CP. of 
Dharmapaia (No. 3) we have '‘hasty-asv-oshtra'bala-vydpritaka' as well as 
'kiiora-vadavd-go-mahishy-adhikl‘ita.' The Monghyr CP. of Devapala (No. 6) 
has 'hasty-aiv-oshtra-bala-vydpritaka' and 'kisora-vadavd-go-mashishy-aj- 
dvik-ddhyaksha.* With the addition of ‘now’ before "bald' in the first, these 
two expressions become stereotyped in the later Pala Grants. It is obvious 
that we have to deal with two sets of officers, referred to respectively as 
"vydpritaka' and either "adhikritd' or "adhyaksha.’’ The use of the words "nad 
and "bala' indicates the military character of the former. Adhyaksha should 
then be taken in the sense of a superintendent in the civil administration. 

" Bk. II. Chs. xxix-xxxi. 

The meaning of these terms is not definitely .known, but the following 
suggestions may be provisionally accepted : 

Land-revenues paid in kind. 

Periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, flowers and the like which 
the villagers had to furnish to the king. 

Kara=A general property tax levied periodically. 

Hiranya=Tax in cash levied upon certain special kinds of crops as distin¬ 
guished from the tax in kind (bfidga) which was charged upon the 
ordinary crops. 

Uparikara—Impost levied on temporary tenants. 

For discussion, with references, cf. U. N. Ghoshal, op. cit., pp. 34, 237, 36, 
60, 210. There are, in addhion, two kinds of taxes, each mentioned only in a 
single record, pindaka (Ins. No. B. 2) and ratnatraya-sambhoga (No. B. 66) the 
meaning of which is unknown. Dr. Ghoshal’s interpretation (pp. cit. p. 244) 
of these two terms is hardly convincing. 

«Ch. VII. V. 131. 

For this interpretation of Chauroddharana, cf. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 243, f.n. 2. 
•• For the different views on the interpretation of the term dasdparddha, 
cf. Ghoshal, op. cit. pp. 219-20. 

*• Cf. Footnote 47. 

Mentioned in Kautfilya*$ Arthc^dstra, Book xi, Chapter i. 

See p. 30 above. According to Curtius Rufus Quintas, the King of the 
Oangaridae and the Prasii *‘kept in the field for guarding the approaches 
to his country 20,000 cavalry and ^0,000 infantry, besides 2,<)00 four- 
horsed chariots, and, what was the most formidable force of all, a troop of 
3,000 el^hants" {Classical Accounts of India, by R.C. Majumdar, p. 128). 
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*• The word ‘Gauda’ was wrongly read as ‘Odra’ in Ep. Ind., XVII, 321, and 
hence Odra has been added to t^is list by some (cf. EHBP, 1.142). 

‘Kulika’ is mentioned as the name of a people, along with Yavanas, Gandh&ras 
etc., in the Brahma Parana (Ch. xxvii, w. 45-50). It is explained as 
‘hunter’ in Monier William’s Dictionary on the authority of the Bhdgavata 
Parana X. 47-19. 

« CIL III. p. 52, footnote 4. 

** Op. cit., pp. 246, 292. 

IfB. pp. 285-6. 

For details, cf. B. C. Sen, op. cit., pp. 550 ff. 

H For the details that follow, cf. HB. pp. 24-29. 

** See p. 99. 

** B. C. Sen, op. cit., p. 568. 
p. 571. 



CHAPTER X 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
1. Rural Econocij 

The economic system in Bengal has always been based on land 
tenure. That this was so in ancient times is definitely proved, 
among others, by reference, in a large number of inscriptions, to 
pusiapalasy a class of officers who were attached both to the villages 
and other administrative units right up to the District headquarters. 
It is quite obvious from epigraphic records that these officers main¬ 
tained permanent registers about different plots of lands, in which 
were carefully noted boundaries, demarcations, titles, sales and other 
transactions etc. It seems to be also quite clear that the main 
object of such elaborate system was to ensure the realization of land- 
revenues due to the Government.^ There was nothing special in this, 
for we learn from Kautiilya’s Arihaidstra that the Government 
appointed an official called Gopa, with jurisdiction over five or ten 
villages, whose duty is defined as follows: 

“By setting up boundaries to villages, by numbering plots of 
grounds as cultivated, uncultivated, plains, wet lands, gardens 
vegetable gardens, fences (voto), forests, altars, temples of gods, 
irrigation works, cremation grounds, feeding houses (sattra)^ places 
of pilgrimage, pasture grounds and roads, and thereby fixing the 
boundaries of various villages, of fields, of forests, and of roads, he 
shall register gifts, sales, charities, and remission of taxes regarding 
fields. 

“Also having numbered the houses as taxpaying or non-taxpaying, 
he shall not only register the total number of the inhabitants of aU 
the four castes in each village, but also keep an account of the exact 
number of cultivators, cow>herds, merchants, citizens, labourersil 
slaves, and biped and quadruped animals, fixing at the same time 
the amount of gold, free labour, toll and fines that can be collected 
from it (each house).*’ 

“He shall also keep an account of the number of young and old 
men that reside in each house, their history {charitra), occupation 
{djlva), income (dyo), and expenditure (vyoyo).”* 
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An elaborate system of supervising the work of the Gopas was 
devised in order to ensure that they did their duty, and maintain theii 
accounts and registers in a proper manner. 

The epigraphic records in Bengal indicate that a similar system 
of maintaining detailed registers prevailed in Bengal, though, 
unfortunately, these records have not reached us.* 

There are also clear indications that the organisation of villages 
into well-defined administrative units, such as existed in ancient 
India, was also prevalent in Bengal. This has been noted in the 
preceding Chapter in connection with administration, A fairly good 
picture of the village is supplied by the early inscriptions discovered 
in Bengal. A typical instance is furnished by an inscription dated in 
the second regnal year of Lakshmanasena (C. 6) which refers to the 
donated village as follows, beginning with the boundaries : “To the 
east, the river Ganges, half boundary ; to the south, the temple 
(maf}4^pa) of Lenghadeva, another boundary ; to the west, 
the orchard of pomegranates, another boundary ; to the north, 
Dharmanagara, another boundary,—measuring 60 bhu-dronias and 17 
mmdnas, according to the standard of nda consisting of 56 cubits, 
prevalent in that region, and yielding annually 900 purdnas, at the 
rate of IS purd^as to the drona^ along with forest and branches, 
land and water, pits and barren land, betelnut and cocoanut trees, 

.as well as with grass puti plant and grazing land ....*** 

The area of the village as well as the income derived from it is alsa 
given in other records (C. 5, 7). Villages must have been of various 
sizes. There are references to Patakas (C. 13, 16) which probably 
meant small villages from which the modern Bengali word Pddd, 
denoting a particular quarter of a village, seems to have been derived. 
It appears from these records that “the villages usually consisted of 
certain well defined parts, viz., village settlement or habitat (ydstu), 
arable land (kshetra), and natural meadow-land (go-chara), which 
provided pasture for live-stock. The expression tfiria-pHti-go-chara- 
paryantahi mentioned in most of the Psla and Sena land-grants, 
suggests that the pasture-ground produced various kinds of grass, 
and was usually located in a comer of the villages or along the 
village boundaries. Apart f5rom these, most of the villages also 
contained pits and canals {garta and «d/d), which might have served 
the purpose of drainage, barren tracts {nshara)^ tanks, reservoirs and 
temples, besides cattle-tracks {go-pathet or go-mdrga) and ordinary 
roads and paths. A few villages are also stated to have been in 
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possession of woodlands or jungles,® where the common folk 
probably went to gather their j&re-wood and Utter. It is thus clear 
that the various types of land, attached to the village, were not only 
distinguished and classified from the point of view of their usefulness 
to man, but were organised for exploitation according to certain 
system and customary practices so as best to satisfy human 
needs.”* 

,We have no definite knowledge of the system of land-tenure in 
Bengal in ancient times. Such problems as the ownership of land, 
the fixity of tenure, the respective rights possessed by the actual 
cultivator, the owner by gift or purchase, and the State, have been 
discussed in the preceding chapter. In particular, attention may be 
drawn to the akshaya-nl\%~dharma as well as to the system of sale 
and gift of land for pious purposes, and the details of the boundary 
marks, either natural or by such devices as permanent marks by chaff 
and charcoal’ or pegs (ktlaka) of beaufiful design® referred to in 
epigraphic records. 

Though it is not possible to give a definite and comprehensive 
account of the nature of lands, conditions of tenure etc., the 
following data suppUed by the epigraphic records in Bengal throw 
a good deal of Ught.® 

As regards the inscriptions of the Gupta and other pre-Pala 
records, the most complete description is given in Ins. No. A. 10 
about the nature of the lands. It comprises the following items :— 

revenue-free {samidayabdhya\ 

untilled (aprahaia) 

fallow land (khila kshetra). 

These terms evidently refer to the unappropriated waste lands lying 
on the outskirts of the settled villages. As these lands, at the time of 
being made over to the assignees, were required to be severed 
according to spewed measures,^® it is clear that they had, before 
this time, formed part and parcel of the unappropriated waste. 
Whether such lands after their disposal continued to be revenue- 
free, cannot be definitely asc^ined. The probability is that they 
became subject to a progressively increased taxation till the normal 
rate was reached. 

As regards qoaditions of the sales, these lands were contem¬ 
plated or declared to be held— 
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according to the custom of non-d^truction of the principal(Ins. 
No. A. 4) 

in perpetuity, according to the custom of (non-destruction of) the 
principal (A.6), 

with the right of perpetual endowment, and according to the 
custom of non-destruction (as above) (A. 7), 
in perpetuity, according to the custom of non-destruction (as 
above), and without the right of alienation*® (A. 8), 
with the right of perpetual endowment (A. 10). 

It would thus appear that the conditions of tenure are more 
or less the same in all the early inscriptions, namely, the alienations 
in every case are perpetual, but non-transferable, and the State 
reserved its right to the unappropriated waste to such an extent as 
to deny even the possessors the right of alienation of their holdings. 
Similar information is supplied by the later Grants. 

“The known Grants of the Pala kings, which are made with regard 
to whole villages and in favour of Brahmanas or religious foundations, 
usually mention that the land is granted*— 

‘with the rent of temporary tenats* (uparikaray* ‘with the 
(immunity from) penalties for the ten offences* (daiaparadha or 
daSapachara'), ‘with the police-tax,’ ‘with immunity from all 
burdens,’ ‘with the prohibition of entrance by irregular and regular 
troops,’ ‘with exemption from all taxes’, ‘with all revenues due 
to the king,’ ‘according to the maxim of the uncultivable land’, 
‘to last as long as the Sun and the Moon shall endure’. 

In connection with the above the resident cultivators are ordered 
to pay to the donee the follwing specific tax^ besides others not 
mentioned :—kara and pi^(}aka {EP. Ihd., IV, No. 34), bhdgabhoga^ 
kara and hirawa (lA, XV, p. 306; JASB, LXIII, pt. I, p. 39 ; JASB, 
1900), kara and hirai^ya {lA, XXI, p. 256). In some of the above 
Grants {lA, XV ; 'JASB. 1900; Ep, Ind. XIV, No. 23) the 
btdlgabhagakara and hiraf}ya are mentioned in the list of revenues 
assigned in general terms to the donee. To the above one of these 
Grants {JASB, 1900) further adds the item ‘with exemption from the 
Icing’s enjoyment of the three jewels’ {ratnatfayarajasambhogavarjjita). 
This term has not yet been properly explained, but it may refer 
to some kind of royal contribution from the viliages in support 
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of the Buddhist faith which, as is well-known, was professed by the 
Pala kings. In the above list kara is apparently an abbreviation of 
the more usual hhagabhogakara^ which probably means the king’s 
grain-share, or the contribution in kind paid by the villagers.The 
term pinclaka is identified by Kielhorn ” with bhagabhogakara^ but 
it more probably stands for the hirariya (or the contribution in 
cash)^® of other inscriptions. The kara and the hirariya are eviden tly 
singled out because they were the two most important taxes on the 
villages. 

“The clauses in the Grant No. B. 97 include the items that the 
land ‘is to be exempted from all burdens,’ that it ‘is not to be 
entered by the irregular and regular troops,* that it is ‘to be exempt¬ 
ed from all taxes,’ and that it is ‘to last as long as the Sun and the 
Moon etc., shall endure.* In the same connection the resident 
cultivators are ordered to pay to the donee the customary kara tax 
and all other revenues {pratyaya). 

“The Grant No. B. 77 contains the clause that the land is granted— 
‘with mango and jackfruit trees, with betelnut and cocoanut 
trees,’ 

‘with remission of penalties for the ten olfences,’ 

‘with the police-tax {chauroddharai}d)* 

‘with the immunity from all burdens, 

‘with the exemption from entrance by irregular and regular 
troops,* 

‘with the immunity from all taxes,* 

‘with all revenues consisting of the king*s grain-share and the 
taxes in cash,* 

‘to last as long as the Sun and the Moon shall endure,* 

‘according to the maxim of the uncultivated land’, *’ 

More or less the same clauses occur in the Grant No. B. 88. 

The religious grants of the Palas and their contemporaries thus 
continued to be made, more or less on the same conditions as 
before. “They were perpetual and hereditary, and were not only 
revenue-free, but also carried with them the assignment of the royal 
revenue from the villages. Again, the heads of revenue and 
other charges imposed upon the villages would seem to havf been 
the same as in earlier times. They comprise not only the older 
grain-share {bh&gabhogakara), the tax in cash {^iraiyya) and the 
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police-tax, but also the more recent fines imposed on villagers for 
committing any of the ten crimes i^dakaparadhd) mentioned above. 
It would appear from the title of one of the officers mentioned in 
the grant of Dharmapala (B. 2) viz., ‘the officers in charge of the 
sixth’ {shashthddhikrita), that the grain-share used to be levied at 
the old traditional rate. The mention of the officer called Saulkika 
in most of the Pala Grants points to two well-known sources of 
revenue coming down from earlier times, viz., the tolls and customs 
duties.” ^ 

The epigraphic records ivhich supply the above data refer 
to lands granted for some specific and pious purposes. But such 
lands must have formed only a small portion of the agricultural 
land of Bengal. The express provision for exemptions from obli¬ 
gations of various kinds in the above Grants necessarily implies that 
the ordinary land-owners or cultivators were subject to these obli¬ 
gations, or at least to many of them, unless specifically exempted by 
the condition of their holdings. Special interest attaches to two of 
these obligations, namely (1) parihfita-sarva-fndd translated above 
as ‘immunity from all burdens and (2) entrance by irregular and 
regular troops {achdtabhata-praveSyd). 

The first expression was translated by Dr. N. G. Majumdar as 
immune from all kinds of forced labour, but as Dr. U. N. Ghoshal 
observes : “This unnecessarily restricts the sense, since the burdens 
comprised in this term are shown by the earlier illustrative examples 
to include many other items of oppression as well.”** 

As regards the second, it has been suggested that bhata refers 
to “certain services which the cultivators had occasionally to render 
to an army such as provisions of quarters and supply of provisions 
or labour. The exact purport of the other term chdta is not known, 
but is was evidently of the same nature and might have included 
the provision of food on the occasion of a king or high official 
visiting the locality and ‘milk-money* i. e., the perquisite paid on the 
occasion of the birth of a prince, marriage of a princess etc. These 
were not regular taxes, but customary dues paid on specific occasions. 
On the other hand, the land-grants indicate that the possession of 
land carried with it certain inherent privileges. These included the 
right to everything under the ground and above it, such as mines, 
salt, wood, bush and trees including fruits. The right may have 
extended to the use of adjoining water, i. e., tanks or rivers and 
fishing therein.”** 

22 
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As regards the system of agriculture we have no special inform¬ 
ation regarding Bengal. As mentioned above, the lands are classified 
as fertile, i. e., cultivable, and those that are unsettled, uncultivated 
and fallow (aprada, aprahata and khild). There is no doubt that 
since remote antiquity paddy was cultivated as the staple food crop 
of the people. Most of the other food grains and fruits which are 
known today were also grown, and some of them are incidentally 
mentioned in the records. ‘Paddy plants of various kinds are men¬ 
tioned in the Ramacharita, and inscriptions of the Sena period refer 
to “smooth fields growing excellent paddy,” (C. 14) and “myriads 
of villages, consisting of land growing paddy in excessive quantities” 
(C. 9). K alidasa’s Raghuvafnsa (iv. 37) affords us a glimpse into the me¬ 
thod of rice cultivation. Describing Raghu’s conquest of the Vahgas, 
the poet remarks that Raghu uprooted and replanted them (utkhdta- 
pratiropita) like rice plants. Rice, as is well known, is sown in 
three different ways—broadcast, by drill, and by transplantation 
from a seed-bed where it has been broadcast sown. Of these the 
third method is, as a rule, the least risky and the most profitable. 
That it was known and practised in this province at least as early 
as the fifth century a.d. seems clear from the aforesaid statement 
of the great Sanskrit poet. The different processes of reaping and 
threshing also appear to have been similar to those prevailing at 
present. The Rdmacharita {Kavi-prasastU v. 13) refers to the 
threshing floor where the ‘reaped crops were spread out and 
threshed by means of bullocks which went round and round over 
them.’ 

“Another food-crop cultivated was probably sugar-cane. The 
classical author, Aelian, speaks of a kind of honey expressed from 
reeds which grew among the Prasioi. Lucan says that the Indians 
near the Ganges used to quaff sweet juices from tender reeds.“ 
Susruta (45, 138-40) mentions a variety of sugar-cane called 
pau%i4raka : and most commentators of Sanskrit lexicons agree that 
it was so named because it was grown in the Pauncira country 
(North Bengal). These statements, taken together, naturally sug- 
^^|;est the inference that certain species of sugar-cane were cultivated 

Bengal from very early times. It is also not improbable, as a 
writer has pointed out, that from the term pau^^raka have been 
derived such modern Vernacular names as paun^id^ pjaun^^, pufi<iK 
etc.— 2 i celebrated variety of sugar-cane cultivated in almost all 
parts of India.*® 
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“Besides the above, contemporary records mention a variety of 
other crops grown in different parts of Bengal. These include 
malabathrum and spikenard, mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea among the exports of this province.®® These were 
obviously of an excellent quality, and were grown on an extensive 
scale in the Eastern Himalayas. Another cultivated crop appears 
to have been mustard. The Yappaghoshavata Grant of Jayanaga 
of the 7th century a.d. (A. 32) mentions the existence of a sarshapa- 
ydnaka (mustard-channel) in the Audambarika-vw/mj^a of Karna- 
suvarna. Further, epigraphic records, ranging from the eighth to the 
thirteenth century, tell us that betel-nut palm {guvdka) and cocoanut 
{ndrikela) were extensively grown up and down the land.®^ Betel- 
vines were also cultivated in the form of plantations ^barojas) and 
formed, under the Sena kings, a source of revenue to the State 
(C. 16). Cotton was also cultivated to feed an important industry 
of the province.®® Fruits like mango (dmra), bread-fruit (panasa), 
pomegranate (^dlimva), plantain, bassia latifolia (madhuka)^ date 
(kharjura), citron (vija) and figs {parka\i) were also widely 
cultivated.” ®® 

There are references in the epigraphic records to various kinds 
of measurements, but it is not easy to understand them properly. 
Some general ideas of it have been given in the preceding 
chapter (p. 322). 


n. Urban Economy 

In spite of undoubted bias or emphasis on rural life, towns 
also formed an important feature in the economic life of ancient 
Bengal. In particular the towns that grew up along trade-routes 
by land and water, and a few like Tamarlipti that served as 
good harbours on or near the sea-coast, played a very important 
role in the economic life of Bengal. There were many towns that 
were originally established for political or administrative reasons 
(such as Puojravardhana, Gauda) and gradually developed for that 
very reason, as important centres of trade and business. 

In addition to Tamralipti, Puijilravardhana, Gaudia or Laksh- 
manavati, Vikramapura, Karnasuvarna, Pushkarapa, Kotivarsha, 
Vardhamana, Navyavakasika, PaBchanagari, Jaya-Karmanta, 
Priyahgu, Rohitagiri, Paftik^a, Meharakula, Vijayapura, Trive^il, 
Nadiya, Suvar^agr&ma, Saptagr&ma etc. filguring prominently ia 
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polittcal history, we have reference to many other towns in old 
records. The Greek writers of the first and second century a.D. 
refer to the royal city of Gauge, a market town on the Ganges,*® 
and the Ceylonese Chronicles refer to Va&ganagara and Sifihapura. 
The first two cannot be identified but the last may be identified 
with Singur in Serampore Sub-division of the Hooghly District. The 
Grant of Vainyagupta (A. 14) refers to the royal residence of 
Kfipura and the naval port of Chudamaiji. 

There were also some big monastic establishments which deve¬ 
loped almost into towns. The Somapura (Paharpur) and Raktampi- 
ttika (near Karpasuvarga) Vihdras^ whose ruins have been exca¬ 
vated, give us some idea of these big establishments which were 
probably not. unlike the temple cities of South India like Madura, 
^rirahgam, Ramesvaram etc. 

In addition to the large number of cities specifically mentioned in 
the records, there must have been many more, of which no memory 
has been preserved. In any case there is hardly any doubt that 
the town was an important factor in the economic development of 
Bengal, as elsewhere, and more or less possessed the same charac¬ 
teristic features. “Both literary and epigraphic evidences make it 
clear that whereas the rural population was mainly dependent on 
the soil and its produce, the towns, although not perhaps wholly 
divorced from agricultural activity, tended to serve a wide variety 
of functions, commercial, industrial, political, judicial and military. 
But in contemporary estimation the most distinctive characteristic 
of the towns was their comparative richness and luxury. The 
Rdmacharita (III. 31-32) refers to Ramavati, founded by Ramapala, 
as “a city of rows of palaces” and as possessing “an immense 
mass of gems”. The Rdjatarangini (IV. 422) mentions the “wealth 
of the citizens of Pundravardhana.” The Deopara Inscription of 
Vi^ayasena (C. 2) draws pointed attention to the simplicity of the 
(village-dwelling) Brahma^as in contradistinction to the luxury of 
the townsfolk. “Through the grace of ^ijayasena”, runs the 
epigraph, “the Brahmanas versed in the Vedas have becoMe the 
possessors of so much wealth that their wives have to be trained 
by the wives of the townspeople (to recognise) pearls, pieces of 
emerakl, silver coins, jewels and gold from their simdarity, respect¬ 
ively, with seeds of cotton, leaves of idka^ bottle-gourd flowers, the 
developed seeds of pomegranates and the blooming flowers of the 
creepers of pumpkin-gourd.”*^ 
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in. Crafts and Industries. 

Though agriculture formed the most predominant feature of 
BengaFs economy, various arts and crafts were also developed in 
the course of time. Some of these, whose existence may be proved 
by definite evidence, are noted below, though there must have been 
many others of which no record has survived. 

A. Textile Industy 

Bengal achieved great fame for her textile industry in remote 
antiquity. This is testified to by the Arthaidstra of Kau^lya ** 
which includes the following among the best varieties available in 
India. 

1. White and soft fabric (dukula) manufactured in the country 

Vafiga {Vahgaka) 

2. That of Pauridra {Pawndrakd) manufacture is black and as 

soft as the surface of a gem. 

3. Kshauma manufactured in Pauudra (North Bengal). 

4. Patrorna of Paun(5ra. 

5. Karpasika (cotton fabrics). 

As regards the last, Vafiga is enumerated as one of the seven 
regions in India which produce the best variety. 

Kshauma probably denoted linen of coarse variety, the finer 
form being known as Dukula manufactured in East and North 
Bengal (Pau^^ra), both of which were distinguished centres of 
textile industry from very early times,—^before, and probably long 
before, the be^nning of the Christian Era. 

The nature of Patrorfia is not known. It is generally taken to 
be a type of ‘wild silk*. “Amara (II.VI, 3. 14) defines it as ‘a 
bleached or white kauS/k^yOt while the commentator says that it 
was a fibre produced by the saliva of a worm on the leaves of certain 
trees. According to Kau^lya, naga tree, likucha (artocarpus lakoocha) 
Vakula {mimusops eiengi) and va^a {ficus bengalensis) were the 
sources of these fibr^. Tbe author adds that patrorfpi was produced 
in three regions, viz., Magadha, PuQiJra and Suvarpakuijya. It 
is significant that wild silk d the best quality is stiB produced in 
these districts.'*^* 
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It would thus appear that silk, linen and cotton fabrics had all 
attained a high degree of excellence in Bengal even more than two 
thousand years ago. 

Bengal maintained her reputation for textile industry throughout 
the ancient (and medieval) period. The Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, written by a Greek sailor who visited the coastal regions of 
India from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges in the first 
century a.d., refers to the “Muslins of the finest sorts” exported 
from Bengal. The high reputation of Bengal for textile industry is 
also testified to by the Arab writers. The Arab merchant Sulaiman 
wrote in the ninth century a.d. that there was ‘a stulf made in this 
country (Ruhmi, located in Bengal) which is not to be found else¬ 
where ; so fine and delicate is this material that a dress made of it 
may be passed through a signet-ring.* Sulaiman adds that it was 
made of cotton, and that he was not speaking from hearsay, but 
had himself seen a piece of it. According to Marco Polo, who 
visited India in the thirteenth century, Bengal still plied a lucrative 
trade in cotton goods.” 


B. Other Industries 

Reference has been made above to the cultivation of sugar-cane. 
That it was exported from Bengal in large quantities is mentioned 
by Marco Polo. 

The manufacture of salt is referred to in several epigraphic records 
(B.77, 88, 92). 

The existence of several arts, crafts and industry, and the high 
level of excellence to which they reached, are proved by the numerous 
finds of pottery of various sizes and designs, terracotta plaques with 
beautiful figures engraved thereon, metal works of various kinds, 
specially weapons of war®® and images of bronze or octo-alloy, as 
well as stone images, to which reference will be made in the chapter 
on Art. Jewellery also formed one of the nlbst distinguished.branch»s 
of craft and industry. Epigraphic records as well as literary works 
testify beyond doubt to the fashion of the rich to use gold and 
silver dishes and ornaments made of pearls and precious stones 
and metals for personal adornment. Inscription No. C. 2 mentions 
‘flowers made of precious stones, necklaces, ear-rings, anklets, gar¬ 
lands and golden bracelets,” worn by the wives of the king*s servants, 
and the jewellery worn by the temple girls. No. C. 5 refers to necklaces 
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of pearls worn by ladies of royal blood. The Rdmacharita (III. 
33-34) mentions “Jewelled anklet-bells,” “charming ornaments set 
with diamonds, lapis lazuli^ pearls, emeralds, rubies and sapphires,’* 
and “necklaces with central gems and pure pearls of round and big 
shape.” According to the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsirl “golden and silver dishes’ 
were used in the palace of Lakshmaaasena.®® 

Various other arts, crafts, professions and industries are casually 
referred to in literature and epigraphic records, among which mention 
may be made of workers in wood and ivory, and others of com¬ 
paratively minor injportance, such as conchshell-workers, braziers, 
goldsmiths etc. 

Many of the minor professions may be traced in the various 
castes and sub-castes in Bengal, for many of the so-called mixed 
castes, outside the pale of the primitive four castes of Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and ^udras, were really formed by the transit 
formation of organised guilds of these crafts, professions and indus¬ 
tries into social groups. Reference may be made to the growth of 
the following castes, among others, by this process, namely florists, 
garland-makers, carpenters, masons, painters, braziers, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths potters, weavers, oilmen, barbers, cobblers, butchers, 
distillers of wine etc. 

The so-called “thirty-six” castes of Bengal, which must have 
evolved before the end of the Hindu period, are living testimonies 
to the industrial and professional organisations known as trade and 
craft guilds which are referred to in the early Smfiti literature. 
Their existence in Bengal is proved by the expressions prathama- 
kulika^ prathama-kdyasthat mentioned above®’ in connection with 
local administration, for these can only refer to the chiefs of an 
organised profession. Of particular interest and significance is the 
description of Ranaka ^ulapani, who engraved the Deoprara Ins¬ 
cription (C. 2), as Varendra-^ilpigoshlM-Chucldimni. This refers to 
an organisation of artisans covering a big area like Varendra. If 
the interpretation of Ranaka, as given above ®®, be accepted, it would 
prove the high status and dignity of the chiefs of such organisations. 

IV Trade and Commerce 

Though details are lacking, there is sufficient evidence of a brisk 
trade which resulted from the growth of different types of industry, 
facilities of transport afforded by the river-systems, and the luxuries 
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of urban life referred to above. There are references to officials for 
collecting tolls {iaulkika)f and supervisors of marts and markets 
pati). The principal centres of inland trade were obviously the towns. 
Navyavakasika was a rendezvous of merchants and businessmen 
(A. 18, 20-22), and so was Kotivarsha (A. 6-10). According to the 
Kathdsaritsdgara Pundravardhana had a great market-place and its 
streets were lined with shops. Villages also were often centres of 
trade and business. Inscriptions mention a ha\ta or market (A.7), 
ha^ikd (B. 2) which, according to Kielhorn, means “market dues”, 
and grant of village with its market place {sa-ha\ta) (B. 92), while 
C. 22 speaks of shops {haiiiya-gfihd) and big markets (haUa-vara) in 
some of the donated villages. 

Though the rivers and canals of Bengal were the chief routes of 
internal trade, there were land-routes also connecting different parts of 
the Province. These are referred to by foreign travellers Uke Fa-hien 
and Hieun-Tsang, and mention is made of *rdja-patha* or public 
highway passing by a village in an Inscription (C-19). Remains 
of two ancient embanked roads have been discovered near 
Dhanora.®^ 

Curiously enough, we have more positive evidence of foreign 
trade of Bengal. This is mainly due to the fact that the oversea 
trade of a large part of North India passed through Bengal and its 
well-known ports at the mouths of the Ganges. Strabo, the great 
Greek geographer and historian, who wrote his famous 'Geography' 
between a.d. 17 and 23, refers to the “ascent of vessels from the 
sea by the Ganges to Palibothra,”^® and his information is probably 
derived from Megasthenes (fourth century b.c.). We learn from a 
number of stories*^ that merchant and businessmen took ships 
at Banaras, or lower down at Champa (modern Bhagalpur), and 
then either made coasting voyage to Ceylon or crossed the Bay of 
Bengal to Suvarnabhumi being “for many days without sight of land.” 
We learn from the Periplus of the Erythr<wan Sea that Bengal 
maintained an active oversea trade with South India and Ceylon in 
the first century a.d. The commodities exported, according to this 
authority, were malabathrum, Gangetic spikenard, pearls, and 
muslins of the finest sorts. These were all shipped from a ‘market- 
town* called Gauge (probably the same as Tamralipti). and carried in 
vessels described in the Periplus as 'colandia'. The Milinda panha, an 
early Pali text, also mentions that trade was carried on from Vahga 
across the sea to many countries.^^ 
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The most important port in ancient Bengal was undoubtedly 
Tamralipti. The modern town of Tamluk, which roughly represents 
the old site, is on the right bank of the river Rupnarayan, about 
twelve miles from its junction with the Hooghly. As pointed out 
above (p, 6), the courses of these rivers have shifted frequently, and 
in early times the port of Tamralipti was not unlikely situated on the 
Sarasvati or another branch of the Ganges. It appears from the 
accounts of Chinese pilgrims—Fa-hien, Hiuen Tsang, and I-tsing— 
and Da^i^in’s Daiakumdra-charita^ that it was the place for embark¬ 
ation for Ceylon, Java and China (in the east), and the land of the 
Yavanas (in the west). The Kathdsaritsdgaray a later work, also 
refers to people embarking on ships at Tamralipti for going to 
Kataha in the Malay Peninsula. This famous port is mentioned in the 
Mahdbharata and the BtihaisatrihUd and various synonyms of it are 
given in Hemachandra’s Abhidhdnachintdmani. Its existence in the 
second century a.d. is proved by reference in Ptolemy’s Geography. 
According to a story preserved in the Dasakumdracharita, the prince 
of Tamralipti used to commit piracy near the port, and once, with a 
fleet of one large and several smaller boats, attacked a Greek (Yavana) 
vessel. Such piracies were not unknown in other parts of India also.*® 

The port on the Ganges referred to in the Periplus has been 
identified with Tamralipti by Schoff who observes : “By the town of 
Ganges is probably meant Tamralipti, the modem Tamluk (22°18' 
N., 87°56'E.), which gave its name to the Tamrapar^ii river in the 
Papdya kingdom, and to the island of Ceylon. This was the sea¬ 
port of Bengal in the Post-Vedic and Buddhist periods, being 
frequently mentioned in the great epics. It was the port of the 
“Bangalis, who trusted in their ships,’’ who were conquered by the 
hero of Kalidasa’s Raghuvafnia. Here it was that Fa-hien sojourned 
two years, after which he embarked in “a large merchant vessel, and 

went floating over the sea to the south-west.to the country of 

Singhala.’’** 

As regards malabathrum which was exported from this port, 
Schoff remarks that this was brought from the Eastern Himalayas, 
the greatest source of its supply, according to the Periplus.*^ This 
would indicate inland trade of Bengal with the North-eastern frontier 
regions also. This is also proved by the import of silk from 
China to the Ganges and thence exported to Tamil lands. Ptolemy 
refers to the Sabarai living near the Ganges whose country produces- 
diamonds. 
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The oversea trade from Tamralipti followed different courses. 
The first was a voyage along the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal right up to Malay Peninsula, and then through the Malay 
straits, or across the narrow isthmus of Kra, to South-east Asia as 
far as China. The second was a coastal voyage to Paloura near 
modern Chicacole and then right across the Bay of Bengal to the 
opposite coast. The third was a voyage along the eastern coast 
of India to Ceylon, and then turning north along the western coast 
to the mouth of the Indus, or across the Arabian Sea from some 
point in South India to the ports in Arabia and Eastern Africa. 

Reference has been made above to the overland trade-route 
from Bengal to the northern and north-eastern regions in connec¬ 
tion with the import ofMalabathrum. We possess definite evidence 
about two such routes. One of these connected Bengal through 
Kamarupa (Assam) with China. This is proved by the statement of 
Chang-kien, the Chinese ambassador to the Yue-chi country in 126 B.C. 
that when he was in Bactria he was surprised to find silk and bamboo 
which came from the Chinese provinces of Yunnan and Szechwan. 
On inquiry he learnt that the caravans carried these products from 
southern China to Afghanistan through India. This route evidently 
continued in use till the ninth century a.d., and was joined by another 
from Annam. For the itinerary of Kia Tan (785-805 a.d.) describes 
the land-route from Tonkin to Kamarupa, which crossed the Karatoya 
river, passed by Pundravardhana, then ran across the Ganges to 
Kajangal, and finally reached Magadha.^® 

It was by this route that the noted commodities of Assam like 
textile, sandals and agaru were carried through Bengal to other 
parts of India. 

Another overland route passed through the Himalayas across 
Nepal, Sikim and Chumbi Valley to Tibet and China, which formed 
the great highway followed by the Buddhist pilgrims of northern 
Asia on their pilgrimage to India. The import of Malabathrum 
and other commodities mentioned above might have been carried 
on through this route also. Towards the end of the Hindu‘period, 
large number of horses were also imported into Bengal along this 
track. Referring to the town Karbattan (also called Kar-pattan or 
Karambatan), which was situated somewhere at the foot of the 
Himalayan range, the Tabaqat-i-Ndslrl says : 

“Every morning in the market of the city, about fifteen hundred 
horses are sold. All the saddle horses which come into the territory 
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of Lakhnauti are brought from this country. Their roads pass 
through the ravines of the mountains, as is quite common in that 
part of the country. Between Kamarupa and Tibet there are thirty- 
five mountain passes through which horses are brought to 
Lakhnauti.^^ 

The most frequented overland route must have followed the 
Ganges, having more or less the same alignment as the Grand 
Trunk Road, the extent of which right across the whole of North 
India up to Pataliputra (Patna) is vouched for by Megasthenes (4th 
century b.C.). The Kathdsaritsagara refers to merchants travelling 
frym Pundravardhana to Pataliputra. When I-tsing, left the sea¬ 
port of Tamralipti in 673 a.d. “taking the road which goes straight 
to the west,” hundreds of merchants accompanied him to Bodh- 
Gaya.*® We learn from a rock inscription of Udayamana (8th 
centuay a.d.) that merchants from distant places like Ayodhya used 
to frequent the port of Tamralipti for purposes of trade.*® These 
western routes were the principal highways of communication 
between Bengal and the rest of Northern India, both for purposes 
of trade and military expedition. 
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Footnotes 

^ Cf. Chapter IX, pp. 290, 295. 

* Arthas&stra, translated by R. Shamasastry (1915), pp. 178-9. 

* Cf. Ch. IX. 

* IB., pp. 97-8. 

® Sa-vana {IB. 63), sa-jhata-vitapa {IB., 74, 87). Ep. Ind. II. 357. 

* HB. p. 643. 

’ Chira-kala-sihuyi-tush-dhgar-adinam chihnaih (A. 5). 

® Kamal-aksha-mal-akkita (A. 19). 

® The account that follows, unless otherwise stated, is based on Contributions 
to the History of the Hindu Revenue System, by Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, pp. 199, 
200, 243-246. The passages within inverted commas are quotations from this 
book (referred to as Hind. Rev.). 

The unit of land measure mentioned in the records of this period is 8 by 9 
reeds (A. 4, 8,12) i.e., an oblong area 8 reeds in breadth and 9 reeds in length. 
Cf. above, p. 322. 

Dr. R. G. Basak reads the word as nividharma-kshayena and translates it as 
“on condition of destruction of non-transferability.” The above translation 
in the text is based on the reading nividharniakskayena, suggested by Dr. U. 
N. Ghoshal {Hind. Rev., 199, f.n. 2). 

“ The translation differs from that of Dr, R. G. Basak {Hind. Rev., p. 199, f.n, 4). 
The original word is apratikara. 

** For various interpretations of Udrahga and Uparikara which are frequently 
mentioned in the land-grants, cf. Lalanji Gopal, The Economic Life of Northern 
India, pp. 40 ff. 

The original word is Chauroddharana. For its various interpretations cf. 
ibid, pp. 60-61. 

For various interpretations of this term, cf. ibid, pp. 32 ff, 

Ep. Ind. IV, p. 254, note 7. 

18 For various other interpretations, cf. Lalanji Gopal, op. cit. pp. 38 ff. 

The original word is sa-dasaparadha. N. G. Majumdar translates it as “with 
toleration of ten sins.” But none of these interpretations is acceptable in 
view of the fact that this immunity was granted not merely to individuals, 
but also to institutions like temples. According to Narada, the ten aparadhas 
or crimes were ; “Disobedience of the king’s order, murder of a woman, 
confusion of varnas, adultery, theft, pregnancy from on'*, net the husband, 
abuse and defamation, obscenity, assault, and abortion.” P. V. Kane, after 
enumerating the crimes, very reasonably observes : “No king would ever 
think of exempting donees in pious gifts or the villages in those grants from 
the results of those aparadhas." The right interpretation seems to be “a 
positive right in the form of income from the fines imposed on villagers for 
committing any of the ten offences.” (Kane, History of DharmaSastra, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 264-5 ; Lalanji Gopal, op. cit. pp. 43-45). 

•“ The original word is Savardjabhoga-karahiranya-pratyaya. N, G. Majumdar 
translates it as “with all the income such as taxes and gold enjoyed by the king.** 
” Cf. pp. 315, 318, 326 above, under ^aulkika and Gaulmika. 

“ Hind. Rev., p. 245, f.n. 3. 

HB. 648. 
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** McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 122, f.n. 3. 

*s Cf. Rdmacharita, III. 17. JBORS, IV. 437. 

“ Cf. p. 344. 

^ The Ashrafpur Grant of Devakhadga (A. 33) specifically states that the donee 
should enjoy the donated land by the cultivation of betel-nut palms and co- 
coanuts (MASB. I. 90). The Ramacharita (III. 19) refers to Varcndri 
as “the congenial soil for cocoanut trees in the world.” 

*• Kautilya (Bk. n. Ch. II) mentions kdrpdsika or cotton fabrics manufactured 
in Vahga. According to the inscription (No. C 2, v. 23), ordinary rural 
folk were familiar with seeds of cotton. The early Charyd-padas also refer to 
cotton cultivation (BGD. 41). Referring to the people of Bengal, Marco Polo 
says, “They grow cotton, in which they drive a great trade” (Yule, Marco 
Poh, II. 115). 

^ The cultivation of mango and bread-fruit is mentioned in a large number of 
Pala and Sena inscriptions. Hiuen Tsang refers to the abundant growth of 
panasa in Pundravardhana and gives a detailed account of this fruit which was 
‘highly esteemed’ (Beal-Records. II. 194). The Govindapur Plate (C. 6) 
refers to an “orchard of pomegranates” (dalimva-kshetra) (IB. 97). The plan¬ 
tain tree is frequently depicted in the Paharpur terra-cotta plaques 
(Paharpur. 70). It also occurs among the sculptures, for instance, in the 
Chandi images of the Rajshahi Museiftn. Vija (citron) and kharjura (date) are 
mentioned in Ins. No. B. 2,parkati (fig) in Nos. A. 20, 21, and bassia latifolia 
(madhukd) in B 97, and probably also in the Rdmacharita (III. 21). 

*• The Periplus and Ptolemy’s Geography (Classical Accounts, pp. 308, 375). 

»» HB., pp. 644-5. 

Translated by R. Shamasastry, p. 93. 

•» HB. p. 655. 

** Ibid. 

Apart from actual finds of arrow-heads and spear-heads at P&harpur, reference 
may be made to the statements in the Agni-Purdna (245,21 ff.) that Vanga was 
an important centre of sword manufacture and that the swords produced there 
“were characterised by both keenness of edge and the power of standing blows.” 
•• E. and D. 11. 309. 
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CHAPTER XI 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
I Sanskrit Literature 

1. Growth and Development of Sanskrit Literature. 

It can hardly be expected that anything that may bo properly 
called literature existed in Bengal before the Aryan culture was 
imposed upon, or adopted by, the people at large. At least no evi¬ 
dence is available to this effect, though it is not unlikely that indivi¬ 
dual Aryans settling in Bengal, who may be regarded as pioneers 
of Aryan civilisation, introduced Aryan language and literature among 
a small section of the upper classes in Bengal. 

Evidence for the introduction of Aryan language in Bengal is 
furnished by the epigraphic records mentioned in connection with 
the political history, which are all written in Aryan language and 
script. The oldest of these is a fragmentary record (A. 1-A) in 
six short lines inscribed on a stone plaque found at Mahasthan 
(Bogra Dt.). It is written in Prakrit language, in the Brahmi script 
of about third century b.c. It is not till after about six hundred 
years that we come across the next epigraphic record. It is a short 
Sanskrit inscription in three lines engraved on Susunia Hill, near 
Bankura (A. 3), recording the installation of an image of Vishnu 
during the reign of Chandravarman, who probably flourished in 
the fourth century a.d. While these certainly indicate a knowledge 
of Prakrit and Sanskrit, on the part of at least a small section of 
the people in Bengal, they do not convey any definite idea of the 
growth and evolution of Sanskrit literature in Bengal. 

Of far greater importance are a large number of land-grants found 
in Bengal (Nos. A. 4-12, 14, 18-23) which may be referred to The 
period between a.d. 434 and 600. These are all written in prose and 
show a far greater acquaintance with Sanskrit Literature, but their 
literary value is not very great. 

But the later epigraphic records of Bengal from the beginning of 
the seventh century a.d. are sometimes written in a high-flown kSvyo 
style which leaves no doubt that Sanskrit literature was developed 
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in Bengal (cf. A. 27, 36). This is fully confirmed by the testimony 
of Chinese pilgrims, who refer to the Buddhist and Jaina monasteries 
and Brahmanical temples in Bengal as centres of learning. Fa-hien 
(5th century) sp>ent two years at Tamralipti (Tamluk in Midnaporc 
Dt.), studying and copying manuscripts.^ Hiuen Tsang (7th 
century) refers to numerous seats of learning and highly praises 
the people for love of learning.^ I-tsing’s evidence is of particular 
interest. For he specifically states that he learnt Sanskrit in 
Tamralipti.® 

(We have thus plenty of evidence for the prevalence of Sanskrit 
and Sanskritic learning and culture in Bengal from the fifth century 
A.D., if not beforeJ Though we have no direct or definite evidence of 
Bengal’s contribution to the development of Sanskrit literature, we 
possess an indirect evidence of great value in this respect. This is 
furnished by the following verse in the Harsha-Charita by Banabhatta 
(7th century) describing the peculiarities of poetic style in the different 
parts of India ; 

“In the North plays on words are mainly admired, in the West it if 
only the sense ; in the South, it is poetical fancy ; in Gauda pomp 
of syllables (Gau^esh-vakshara-^ambarah).^’^ Though not very com¬ 
plimentary to the Bengali poets, it certainly proves the independent 
growth of Sanskrit poetry in Bengal to such an extent as led to the 
evolution of a characteristic style of its own. 

It has been held by many that the disparaging remark of Bana- 
bhattia is due to a partisan spirit, as owing to historical reasons 
mentioned above (p. 52) Banabhatta had supreme contempt for 
Bengal. But the very fact that in this passage Bana was describing 
the peculiar literary excellences in the four different regions of India, 
all of which are not to be found together in any one region, he 
was paying compliments to the poets of Bengal for their wealth of 
vocabulary. 

mis view finds some support in the references to the poetic styles 
of Gau'la and Vidarbha by Bhamaha and Dao Jin. Bhamaha lived 
towards the end of the 7th and the beginning of the 8th century a.d., 
and Dandin was his junior contemporary (first half of the 8th 
century). Both of them regard Gau^l and Vaidarbhl as the two most 
important modes of poetic expressio^ but while the former regards 
the Gaui^l as superior to the other, the latter regards Vaidarbln as 
the standard and the Gau^i differing from it in some essential aspects 
and not unoften indulging in bombast and prolixity.* But whatever 
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we may think of these views, (it seems to be quite clear that by the 
seventh century a.d., a distinctive literary style had developed in 
Bengal which the literary men all over India had to take note 
It is to be noted that according to Vamana, who flourished in the 
9th century, the name of the recognised literary diction like 
Vaidarbhl or Gaudl was derived from its prevalence in the particular 
locality.® Thus, (mough the Gau^l-riti became later more or less a 
general technical term to denote a particular style not confined to 
Gauda or Bengal, its origin is to be traced to this particular region. 
This undoubtedly implies that Bengal was a great centre of the 
development of Sanskrit literatur^ 

(But, unfortunately, this very reasonable inference is not support¬ 
ed fey the actual remains of literary works produced by the Bengalis. 
The epigraphic records refer to the high accomplishments of indivi¬ 
duals in various branches of Sanskrit literatur^uch as Vedic litera¬ 
ture (with specific reference to Vdjasaneyi Smnhitd and Kauthuma 
recension of the Samaveda), Vedanta, Pramana, Agaraas.Niti, Jyotjjjsha, 
Mimamsa, Tarka and Vyakarana, (B. 8, 20, 40, 50, 66). (^The 
inscription of King Harivarman’s minister Bhatta Bhavadeva (B. 90) 
describes the scholastic attainment of the latteri It is said that this 
Brahmana of Radha was prominent among tne exponents of the 
Brahmadvaita system of philosophy and conversant with the writings 
of Bhat-ta (i. e., Kumarila) ; he was an antagonist of the Buddhists 
and refuted the opinions of heretie dialecticians (v. 20). He was 
proficient in Siddhanta, Tantra and Gat^ita^ and had special keenness 
for Astrological Science (Phalasatnhitds). He himself composed a 
book of Horoscopy (Hordidstra) and was thus a second Varaha 
(v. 21). He wrote a treatise of Smyiti as well and superseded the 
texts that were already in the field (v. 22). Following Bha^^a he 
also wrote a guide to Mimamsa philosophy. He was well-versed in 
other subjects also such as Artha^dstra^ Ayurveth, Astraveda and so 
forth (V. 23).”’ ( It is said in the colophon to the Haricharita Kdvya 
of Chaturbhuja that the Varendra Brahmapas of the time of 
Dharmapaia were experts in ^mritU Purdria^ Vyakarofya and 
Kdyya^) 

(^me of the inscriptions exhibit literary talents of a high order, 
but very few literary works of a date earlier than 10th century, 
may be ascribed to Bengali authors on sufficiently authentic testimony. 
We may, therefore, turn now to a discus^n of some literary works 
•attribute to Bengali author^ 
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2. Sanskrit Texts Attributed to Bengali Authors® 


(Bengali authorship has been claimed for several literary works on 
very doubtful or insufficient evidenc^ A brief reference is made 
to some of them. A few Upapuranas, evidence for whose Bengali 
authorship rests on more reasonable grounds, will be mentioned in 
Chapter XIIL 

A. The Hastv-dyur\'eda, a treatise dealing with the disease of 
elephants in the form of a dialogue held in Champa, between king 
Roraapada of Auga and a sage named Palakapya, has been assigned 
by MM, Haraprasiicl 6astri to 5th or 6(h century B.c. This date is 
highly improbable, and even the name Palakapya is regarded by many 
as fictitious.’® But “it could not have been redacted at a very late 
period, inasmuch as tiic encyclopaedic Agni-purdna, some of whose 
^asL^ic sections have to be dated earlier than the 10th century, tells us 
thi*t its chapter on tiie Gaja-chikitsd is based upon Piilakupya’s 
narration to King Romapfida of Aiiga. it is not improbable that 
Kalidasa alludes lo Palakapya when he makes Sunanda, during the 
Svayamvara of Indumatl {Raghu. vi. 27), describe the king of Ahga as 
one “whose elephants are trained by Sutra-karas.” Ptilakapya’s 
present work is written not in ilie form of Sutra but in Kdrikd with 
occavSional prose exposition, somewhat in the manner of Bharala’s 
Ndlya-mstra, but since Bharata has also been called a Muni and 


Sutra-kdra^ a similar allusion to Palakapya is not improbable. If 
this presumption is acceptable, then PfiUikapya’s treatise on elephant- 
science. like Bharata’s work on Dramaturgy, must be taken as 
embodying a traditional compendium, which was redacted in Ahga 
or in some place on the banks of the Brahmaputra, some time 
before Kalidasa, in the name of a legendary sage, who first 
systematised the science and in the form and diction of an ancient 
&dstra. The present text is an extensive compilation of 160 chapters, 
covering 700 pages in the printed edition, and is divided (after 
medical works) into four Sthanas or sections, namely, Maha-roga 
(Principal diseases, 18 chapters), Kshudra-roga (Minor diseases, 72 
chapters), Salya (Surgery, 34 chapters) and Uttara (Therapy, Bath, 
Dietics etc. 36 chapters). The science to which Kautilya refers 
when he speaks of elephant-doctors, and which at one time 
must have possessed considerable importance in India, is 
now nearly lost, and its technicalities have become obscure, but 
Palakapya*s earliest authoritative contribution to the subject 


23 
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deserves mention as presumably an eastern production of great 
interest. 

The earliest definite reference to this work occurs in Kahirasva- 
mln’s commentary on Amarakom (11th century). It is, however, 
very doubtful whether the author of the present work, even if 
we assume that it is a modern version of an old text, lived within 
the boundaries of Bengal, as defined in this volume. 

B. Chandragomin, the Buddhist author of Chandra Vydkarana 
and the founder of the Chandra School of Sanskrit Grammar, 
is regarded as a Bengali, mainly on the basis of Tibetan tradition. 
It, however, makes no distinction between the grammarian, the 
philosopher (author of a work on Logic named Nyaya-Siddhya- 
loka), and the Tantric writer of the same name who, according to 
Bsian-J}gyur, wrote no less than thirty-six esoteric texts, and is 
also said to have written some Sanskrit stotras (hymns), a drama, 
and a religious kdvya, entitled ^ishya-lekha-dharma. According 
to the Tibetan tradition Chandragomin was born in a Kshatriya 
family in Varendra. 

The Chdndra-Vydkara'na is undoubtedly a much more important 
work than the others attributed to him or his name-sakes. 
The date of its composition has been fixed between 465 and 544 
A.D. by B. Liebich on the strength of the passage ‘Ajayad Jartta 
Hunati, by emending Jartta into Gupta. This is at best very 
doubtful. On the whole it is very difficult to accept the theory 
that the grammarian Chandragomin was a Bengali. 

C. Some have tried to show that VisSkhadattta, author of the 
Mudra-Rakshasat Bhafta Narayana, author of the Vem-Sariihdra^ 
Murari, author of the Anargha-rdghavay Subandhu, the author of 
Vasavadattd, and Nitivarman, author of Kichaka-vadha^ were sons 
of Bengal. There is hardly any evidence in the case of the first 
four,^^ while that of the fifth, though plausible,^® cannot be regarded 
as particularly strong, far less conclusive. 

D. r Kshemisvara, the author of Chari^^-kausika has also J^een 
claime^o be a Bengali on the ground that he lived in the court 
of a king Mahipala, who drove away the Karnatakas. MM. Hara 
Prasad Sastri identified the king with the Pala King Mahipala who 
fought with the army of Rajendra Cho]a. But far more plausible 
is the identification of Mahipala with the homonymous Gurjara- 
Pratihara ruler who fought with the Rashtraku^a King Indra III. 
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In any case it is very doubtful whether Kshcmisvara was bora 
in Bengal.iy 

3. Sanskrit Texts Written by the Bengalis 
A. Kavyas 

(^“The only writer who can be definitely assigned to Bengal is 
Gau(la Abhinanda, who is known to us from stray quotations of 
lus verses in the Sanskrit anthology of Sarngadhara, but th^ ques¬ 
tion of his date and identity is not free from difficulty^ (He has 
been identified with Abhinanda, son of Jayanta and'"'^ author of 
the Kddambari-kathd-sdrc^ on the ground, chiefly, that the author of 
this metrical summary of Bana’s prose romance describes one of 
his ancestors as a Gau(Ja ; but the evidence is obviously not con¬ 
clusive, and none of the anthology verses ascribed to Abhinanda or 
Gaufla Abhinanda is traceable in this work.^“ There is, however, 
no chronological obstacle in the way of the proposed identification. 
The author of the Kathd-sdra informs us that his fifth ancestor, 
Saktisvamin, flourished under Muktapi la of the Karkota dynasty 
of Kashmir towards the end of the 7th and the first half of the 8lh 
century ; and as the poet Abhinanda, son of Jayanta, is mentioned 
and quoted Iw the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta towards the end of 
10th century, (his date may be fixed at about the first half of the 
9thcenturyy The Abhinanda of the anthologies could not have 
been of a much later date, having been quoted in the KuvtwJ/'a-vncAn/iu- 
samuchchaya which cannot be assigned to a period later than the 10th 
century ; |>ut it is not clear if this Abhinanda is identical with 
Gaufja Abhinanda, who is cited (along with Abhinanda without 
the descriptive term Gau^a) in the ^arngadhara-paddhati. 

“These Abhinandas are probably to be distinguished from 
Abhinanda, the author of Rdmacharita (cf, p. 117), who 
describes himself as the son of ^atananda, and probably also from 
Abhinava-panlita, also a Gauda, whose Yogavdsishtha-safnkshepa 
in six Prakaranas and forty-six Sargas is noticed by Weber (Berlin 
Cat. No. 643) and who is described in the colophon to the work 
as tarkavddlivara-sdhitydchdrya-gau^amav^aldlarnkdra-himat. The 
problem of identity is complicated by the fact that the editor of the 
Rdmacharita makes a plausible case of its author having belonged 
to Gau'Ja on the basis of the identity of his patron Yuvaraja 
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Haravarsha, son of Vikramasila, with Devapala son of Dharmapala,”^® 
The identity has been questioned by Dr. S. K. De, but strongly 
supported by N. Das Gupta.^’ The Rdmachariia is a Kavya based 
on the Rdmdyana (from the middle of Kishkindhya-Kanla to the 
end of Yuddha-kanrla) but with some additions and alterations in 
order to glorify the character of Riima. 

(rhe only Kavya that is known to have been written in Bengal by 
a Bengali during the period covered in this volume is the Rdma- 
charita of Sandhyakara Nandi/to which reference has been made 
above in connection with the history of Rumapala of the Piila 
dynasty. MM. Haraprasiid Hastri discovered the unique manuscript 
of the Kfivya in Nepal (now preserved in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta.) 
His description of the book has been quoted above.^** 

The author belonged to a very respectable family.^'-* His grand¬ 
father was Pinfika Nandi and his hither, Prajapati Nandi. The author 
was not only a poet, but a linguist. As Rilmapala was Rlima, so the 
poet calls himself Kalikala-Valmiki. ^ 

But by far the most important contribution of Bengal to the 
poetic literature in Sanskrit is the Cihi-gnvu/Ju of .fayadeva. All that 
we definitely know of the personal history of .Tayadeva is tha' 
he was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramridevi (variants, Radiiadevi, 
Vamadevi). and Padmavati, mentioned in several verses of the Gita- 
govinda, was probably the name of his wife.*“ His birth-place was 
Kendubilva, w hich is generally identified w'ith Kenduli, a village on 
the bank of the Ajay (Birbhum District),w’hcre an annual fair 
is still held in his memory on the last day of the Bengali month 
of RaushaP It may be reasonably inferred from the mention of 
the appropriate Ragas and Talas of the various songs in the 
poem that Jayadeva was well-versed in music. As a matter of 
fact some popular legends describe him as a wandering minstrel.^^ 

According to well-established traditions, Jayadeva was one of the 
ornaments of the court of Laksmanasena. This is supported by the 
fact that the Sadukti-kar7jidmrita, an anthology of poems compiled by 
j^ridharadiisa during the reign of this Sena king,*** contains Wses 
of Jayadeva, and an inscription dated Samvat 1348 (a.d. 1292) quotes 
the famous Dasavatara-^m// (hymns to the incarnations of Vishnu) 
in tht^^lta-govinda.'^^ 

‘‘The work is not a Stotra of praise but a poem which deals 
with a highly erotic episode of Krishna’s vernal sports in 
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Vrindavana. It is divided into twelve cantos, in the form, but not 
in the spirit, of the orthodox Ka,vya, Each canto falls into sections, 
which contain Padavalis or songs, composed in rhymed moric 

metres and set to different tunes-The theme, which is developed 

in this novel operatic form, is simple. It describes the estrange¬ 
ment of Radha from Krishna, who is sporting with other maidens, 
Radha’s sorrow, longing and jealousy, intercession of Radha’s 
companion, Krishna’s return, penitence and propitiation of Radhii, 
and the Joy of their final reunion.”^* 

The wide reputation of the Gitd-govinda all over India is proved 
by the existence of more than forty commentaries in different parts 
of India, including one by Mahdrdiid Kumbha of Mewar, and 
more than a dozen imitations of this extraordinary poem. It is 
universally regarded as a “rich source of literary and religious 
inspiration of Medieval India... .not only as a great poem, but also 
as a great religious work of medieval Vaishniava Bhakti.” *7 Two 
poems ascribed to _Jayadeva, in praise of Hari-Govinda are 
incorporated in the Adigranth of the Sikhs. 

In the introductory part of his poem Jayadeva has paid high 
tributes to poets Dhoyi, Umapatidhara, Govardhana and Jaarana. 
These four along with Jayadeva may be regarded as the five ratnas 
(jewels or literary men) of the court of Lakshmaijasena who has 
been compared with Vikramaditya by Dhoyl.^® Though stray verses 
of these four poets and a long inscription of Umapatidhara 
No. C. 2) are known, none of their poetical works are known 
with the exception of Pavana-duta by Dhoyl, who has been described 
as king of poets by Jayadeva, and the "Aryd-sapta-satV which is 
generally attributed to Govardhana mentioned above. 

The Pavana-duta of Dhoyi is one of the duta-kiivyas—^more 
than fifty in number,—^which ‘derive their impetus, but not inspira¬ 
tion’, from Kalidasa’s Megha~duta : 

“The work is noteworthy in taking up, without being a Charita, 
an historical personage, namely, the poet’s patron Lakshmaijesena, 
as the hero. The poet makes Kuvalayavatl, a Gandharva maiden 
of the Malaya hills, falls in love with the king during the latter’s 
career of conquest in the south, and send the south-easterly wind 
as a messenger. It is an elegant poem of 104 verses, but‘of no 
greater merit than most poems of its kind.” 2 ® 

The Aryd-sapta-iatiy written on the model of Hala’s Gdthd- 
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sapta-satt, contains more than 700 isolated verses of predominantly 
erotic character arranged alphabetically in Vrajyas. Govardhana 
attains “a measure of success, but the verses, moving haltingly in 
the somewhat unsuitable medium of Sanskrit Arya metre, are more 
ingenious than poetical, and lack the flavour, wit and heartiness 
of Hala’s miniature word-pictures. But the work achieved the 
distinction of having inspired the very interesting Hindi Satsai of 
Viharilal, which holds a high rank in Hindi poetry,"®® 

The Sadukti-karndmrita refers to one Umapati as having composed 
a Kavya called **Chandrachuddcharita'* now lost. He may be the 
same person as Umapatidhara, but of this we have no positive 
evidence. He was also probably the author of two incriptions 
(C, 12, 13) besides No, C, 2 mentioned above,®'’® 

About the same time when the poets mentioned above graced 
the court of Lakshma^asena in Bengal, another great poet, ^riharsha 
of all-India fame, and author of the Naishadha-charita or 
Naishadhlya, lived in the court of the ruler of Kanyakubja (Vijaya 
Chandra or Jayachandra or both). Unfortunately, there is a very 
sharp difference of opinion among scholars regarding his merit as a 
poet as well as his native place. As regards the second 
point, there is a large body of opinion that he was a son of Bengal, 
though this is denied by some. Since much has been written on both 
sides, and this is a vital point in a history of Bengal, the whole 
question has been discussed in detail in an Appendix to this 
chapter. 

Dr. S. K. De expressed the following view about the quality of 
l^riharsha’s epic : 

“The only Mahakavya which need detain us is the Naishadha- 
charita of ^riharsha, not so much for its intrinsic poetic merit as for the 
interesting evidence it affords of the type of enormously laboured 
metrical composition which was widely and enthusiastically favoured. 
The work is regarded as one of the five great Mahakavyas in Sans¬ 
krit ; it is undoubtedly the last masterpiece of industry and ingenuity 
that the Mahakavya can show, but to class it with the masterpieces 
of Kalidasa, Bharavi and even Magha is to betray an ignorance of 
the difference between poetry and its counterfeit,"®^ 

Somewhat later he wortc : “^riharsha claims originality for his 
work (viii. 109) as that of *a traveller on a path unseen by the race 
of poets’ ; but as a poem his work displays more learning than real 
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poetry. An elaborate and pedantic production of twenty-two cantos, 
it spins out and embellishes only a part of the simple and attractive 
epic story of Nala and DamayantI out of all recognition ; but the 
concern of the undoubtedly talented master of diction and metre is 
not so much with the poetic possibilities of the theme, as with the 
display of his own skill and learning so characteristic of later decadent 
poets. The work has been regarded as one of the five traditional 
Mahakavyas and has been favoured by a section of learned Indian 
opinion, but it would be an acquisition of dubious value to Bengal 
if its Bengal origin were finally proved.”^^ This view was strongly 
denounced by D. C. Bhattacharya who referred to the view of 
Keith ; an extract from the latter’s work is quoted below : 

“The Naishadhiya unquestionably has a definite interest in the 
history of Sanskrit literature, for it exhibits the application to the 
charming episode of the Mahdbhdrata, familiar to all students as 
the Nala, of the full resources of a master of diction and metre, 
possessed of a high degree of skill in the difficult art of playing on 
words, and capable of both delicate observation of nature and of 
effective expression of the impressions thence derived. Indian taste 
shows its appreciation of him beyond question in naming him a 
a Mahakavi as the successor of Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha, nor 
need we doubt that to any of these critics the Nala would have 
vSeemed insufferably tame compared to the work of Sriharsha. As 
one enthusiast of modern times says, ‘all mythology is at his 
fingers’ ends’. Rhetoric he rides over. He sees no end to the flow 
of hfs desciiption.” 

After referring to some deprecatory views about the Naishadha- 
charita Keith observes : 

‘‘Yet it is fair to admit ^riharsha’s cleverness ; his power of 
double entendre receives perfectly fair use in the recast of the 
famous scene in which DamayantI sees before her five men appa¬ 
rently e.\actly alike and cannot decide which is her lover... .Nor, 
again, is it possible to deny that the transition in the last canto 
from the description of night to that of the rrioon is gracefully 
effected.... 

“Though on the whole we must condemn the elaboration of 
Sriharsha and his excessive use of Yamakas and rime, he was 
certainly capable of elegance and skill in the use of language.” 

Though the Naishadha-charita deals with the episode of Nala 
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and Damayanll described in the Mahabhdrala, “the contents of 
cantos vi, vii, xv, xix-xxii, as well as the greater portion of xvii 
are matters not to be found in the epic, A whole canto of 109 
verses is devoted to a description of the heroine’s entire bodily 
charms, beginning from the fop of the head to the toe of the 
feet ! The panegyric ol’ the Vaitfillya occupies the whole of canto 
xix (67 verses), while Daniayanti’s Svayainvara extends over five 
cantos. The poem ends with the married bliss of Nala and 
Damayanll. 

Referring to the poede treatment of the Nala story 
which forms the theme of the NaishacHiLi-charita Dr. S. K. De 
observes ; 

‘‘The simple epic story is perhaps one of the most romantic 
and pathetic to be found in any literature, but ^rlharsha confines 
himself, significantly enough, to the lighter side of Nala’s career. 
The concern of the undoubtedly talented master of diction and 
metre is not with the possibilities of the story itself, but with the 
possibilities of embellishing it, disproportionately in twenty-two 
cantos, by his forensic and rhetorical fancy with a pedantic mass 
of descriptive matter, supposed to be indispensable in the 
MaluIkiTvya. The Svayaiiivara of Damayanti, for instance, takes 
only a few lines in the Epic, but ^riharsha devotes to it five long 
cantos (x-xiv) of more than five hundred stanzas. Tt is the most 
gorgeous and elaborate description of its kind in Sanskrit ; but it 
is not the question of magnificence and proportion alone that is 
here significant. To present to Damayanti the five Nalas, or rather 
the real Nala and the four divine suitors who have assumed his form, 
is a task of no small difficulty ; in Isriharsha’s opinion, the task is 
worthy of Sarasvati, the gi>ddess of learning, who is made to under¬ 
take it ; for each of the eighteen verses must have a twofold meaning, 
overtly applying to Nala, but characterising at the same time one of 
the four gods who also pose as Nala. For the sake of uniformity 
and impartiality, even the verses which describe the real Nala are 
also made to possess double meaning ; and in the closing stanza, the 
address is capable of five interpretations, one for each of the dissem¬ 
bling gods and the fifth for Nala himself. The situation is ingeni¬ 
ously conceived, and the display of marvellous punning is not 
altogether out of place ; but it certainly sets a perplexing task 
to poor Damayanti, to whom the verses perhaps would not be 
intelligible forthwith without a commentary.... 
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“At the same time it must be said to Sriharsha’s credit that even 
if his DamayantI is conventional, he shows considerable skill in the 
general picture of Nala’s character depicted with its conflict of the 
emotions of love and honour. Despite laboured language, there arc 
animated and quite witty specciies and dialogues, and not a little of 
remarkable epigrams and wise reflections. There can also be no 
doubt about Sriiuirsha’s c.\traordlnarily varied learning and command 
of the entire resources of traditional technique, even though the 
learning tends towards the obscure and the technique towards the 
artificial. His metrical skill is also considerable ; he employs about 
twenty difTercnt metres in all, w'hich are mostly short lyrical measures, 
the Mandakrantil, ^ikharini and Sragdhara occurring only rarely ; 
but his predilection towards harsh and recondite forms of words 
and phrases does not always make his metres smooth and 
tuneful.”^® 

^liharsha was the son of 8rihira and Mamalladevi. “In one of 


the four additional verses found at the end of the poem, the genuine¬ 
ness of which, however, is not beyond question, it is said that the 
poet received honour from the king of Kanyakubja. As this 
assertion agrees with the story recorded in Jaina Rajapckhara 
Suri’s PrabamVia-kosa (composed in 1348 A.D.), it has been 
heidsso that ^riharsha probably flourished under Vijayachandra and 
Jayachandra of Kanauj in the second half of the 12th century. This 
date is not unlikely in view of the fact that Chanduparulita's commen¬ 
tary on the Naishadha is dated 1297 a.d. and itself refers to a still 
earlier commentary by Vidyadhara. But K. T. Telang®®'' and 
R. P. Chanda®®'" question the trustworthiness of Rajasekhara’s account, 
and suggest the 9tli or 10th century as the date of ^riharslia.’®’ 
^^riha^sha was not only a poet but also a logician and philoso¬ 
pher. Some indication of this is given by the canto xvii of the 
Naishadha charita which is in reality a philosophical dissertation, 
somewhat irrelevantly introduced in the epic poem. But his fame as 
a philosopher rests upon his Vedantic treatise, Khavd^ma-Khanda- 
khddya, which is still regarded as “a classical work of Indian dialec¬ 
tics.” Other works attributed to him are two philosophical treatises, 
namely Sthairya'Vichdra Prakarana and Isvarabhisandhi^ and a lexicon, 
Dvirupakosha. He also composed three royal panegyrics, namely 
8n Vijaya-praiasti (in honour of Vijayachandra, King of Kanauj), 
Gaudorvlsa-kula-praiastP’’^ and Chhinda-praiasti. 

In epilogue-stanzas at the end of each canto the Naishadha-charita 
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mentions the author’s parentage, and contains reference to his literary 
works, Arvava-Vivarana, Sivaiakti-siddhi and Navasahasdiika’chariia, 
in addition to those mentioned above. It is also stated that 
^rlharsha was patronised by the king of Kanyakubja and that his 
work was appreciated by the Kashmirian scholars (iv. 123, v. 138, 
ix. 160, xvii. 222, xviii. 154, xxiii. 151, vii. 109, 110, xvi. 131. 
xxii. 26). 

The Sadukti-karnamrita, to which reference ha s been made above 
more than once, is an anthology of poems, 2370 in number, composed 
by 485 poets. Some of these verses were composed by the Sena 
Kings, Vallalasena, Lakshmanasena and Kesavasena, How many of 
the other poets were inhabitants of Bengal cannot be ascertained. 
It was compiled (1206 a.d.) by ^ridharadasa, son of Vatukadasa, 
a friend and courtier of Lakshmanasena. Sridharadasa was Malta- 
mdridalika of this king. 

Reference may be made to an earlier anthology, Subhdshita- 
ratnakosa by Vidyakara, probably a Bengali. It was probably com¬ 
piled in the twelfth century a.d, A fragmentary manuscript of it 
was published under the title Kavlndra-vachana-samuchchaya. The 
first section of the work is called Sugata-Vraj'yd which has been 
taken to indicate that the author was a Buddhist.®® Six hundred and 
twenty-three verses are common to Subhdshita-ratnakosa and 
Sadukti-karvdmrita. But the former contains some verses of poets 
who are otherwise unknown. It also includes a yerse of Kshem- 
isvara. As no other anthology contains his verse, this fact is regarded 
by some as lending support to the view that Kshemisvara lived in the 
court of the Pala King Mahipala and not the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king of that name( see p. 354). It has been suggested that the poems 
of a large number of Bengali poets, particularly with names ending 
in ‘oka’ (Ahigoka, Lalitoka, Siddhoka etc.) not otherwise known, 
are included in this finthology.®® 

B. Logic and Philosophy. 

(The oldest philosophical work written by a Bengali is undoubtedly 
Gau(iapdda-kdrikd. It contains 215 memorial verses and was 
probably entitled Agama-idstraJ According to tradition the author 
GaudapSda was the pupil of ^uka and_ teacher’s teacher {parama- 
guru) of the great ^ahkaracharya. ((Many, however, hold that 
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Gauilapada was not a personal name but merely a descriptive 
epithet, indicating that he was an inhabitant of Gau»ja (Bengal ). 
This seems more reasonable, as the author is also referred to as 
Gaudacharyay As the work is said to have been actually quoted 

some earfy commentators of the Madhyamika School (c. 750 a.d.) 
vits antiquity goes back to the seventh or eighth century a.d^ and 
this is fully in accordance with his relation to Sahkaracharya men¬ 
tioned above, as there are good grounds to believe that the latter 
lived at the end of the eighth and beginning of the ninth century a.d>® 
It is held by many that the Gauclapdda-kdrikd prepared the ground¬ 
work upon which Sankara built up his great structure of Advaitavada. 
According to Dr. S. Radhakrishnan the Kcirikd “is an attempt to 
combine the whole negative logic of the Madhyamika with the posi¬ 
tive idealism of the Upanishads.”^i The philosophical doctrine of 
the Kdrikd has also been described as a curious blend of pre-^aukara 
Vedanta and Madhyamika Sunyavada. “The work consists of four 
n arts of varying length, called, respectively, Agama (29 verses), Vaita- 
thya (38 verses), Advaita (48 verses) and Alata-santi (100 verses). 
It has been shown that the fourth section, in particular, the author¬ 
ship of which has sometimes been questioned, is indebted to early 
Buddhistic philosophical works for its words, arguments and images; 
and, considering the early prevalence of Buddhistic schools in Bengal 
this is not surprising. Gauilapada is also credited with the author¬ 
ship of commentaries, respectively onlsvarakrishna’s Sdi’nkhya-kdrikd 
and the Uttara-gltd; but while the latter work is of no great merit, 
the former appears to be largely based either upon the earlier 
Mdthara-vritti or upon an unknown source which Mathara also 
utilised. The hypothesis of two Gaulapadas has also been 
advanced ; but there is nothing in these two commentaries which 
militates against their traditional ascription to the author of the 
Kdrikar^^ 

To a somewhat later date belongs the famous Nydya-kandall 
commentary of ^ridhara Bhatita on Prasastapada’s Paddrtha-dharma- 
safngraha Bhashya on the Vaiaeshika-sutra. From the concluding 
verses of this work we learn that ^ridhara was the son of Baladeva 
and Abboka (v.i. Abhroka, Ambhoka, Achchhoka) and belonged 
to Bhurisreshthi in Dakshipa-Radha, which has been identified 
with the village of Bhursut, near Burdwan. The work was written at 
the instance of one Pa^^^udasa, and is dated in ^aka 913 (or 910)‘* 
which is equivalent to 991 (or 988) a.d. From references in the work 
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itself it appears that Sridhara also wrote Advaya-siddhi (p,5) 
Tattvasafnvadini (p. 82) ; Tattva-prabodha (p, 146) and a 
Saiitgraha~likd (p. 159); but none of these works, which are 
concerned apparently with Vedanta and Mimaihsa, has come down 
to 

Abhinanda, the Gauda, son of Tayanta, mentioned above (p. 355), 
is reputed to be the author of four or five philosophical works includ¬ 
ing Yoga-Vdsislha-suinkshepa. Reference has already been made 
(p. 361) to the philosophical works of another poet ^riharsha, the 
author of Naishadha-charita. The Sarva-darsana-saingraha of 
Madhavachurya (1350 a.d.) refers to Purnananda Kavi Chakravarti 
of Gauila who refuted the Maya-vilda of Sankara in Tattva-muktdvall 
or Mdydvddasatadusham.^^ 

C. Mimdfnsd and Dharma-sdstra {Ritualistic literature) 

Mimaihsa is the logic of the Dharmasastra, and most of the 
Smriti writers were renowned scholars in the Mimaihsa, 

The study of this subject in Bengal is referred to in inscriptions 
and is also indicated by performances of Vedic Sacrifices mentioned 
in epigrapliic records beginning from the 5th century a.d. (Nos. 
A. 6-10). 

Both the Mimaihsa schools of Kumarila (Bhattamata) and 
Prabhilkara (Vrihati or Gurumata) flourished in Bengal. The 
oldest Bengali writer is laaiikanatha who probably flourished in the 
seventh century a.d. He composed a Pahcliika on the commentaries— 
Laghvi and Brihati—of Prabhakara. 

‘Halayudha in his Brdhmava-sarvasva says that although Bengal 
paid little attention to the Vedas, she studied Mimaihsa. He 
himself wrote the Mimainsd-sarvasva which is now lost. The subject 
is actually represented in this period by only one work, namely, 
the Tautdtita-mata-tilaka^ of Bhavadeva Bhatta, which exists only 
in fragments. The study of the Vedic ritual is similarly evidenced 
by a single e.\tant work composed by Narayana, son of Gona and 
grandson of Umapati. It is a commentary, entitled Prakasuy on 
Kesava Misra’s Chhdndoga-parisishta.’^^^ Narayapais usually referred 
to the regin of Devapala but some writeri place him in the thirteenth 
century.*’ 

Bengal, how^yer, produced a rich crop of Smyiti or Dharma- 
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sastra literature. Some old writers “are quoted and criticised by the 
Bengal authors, Jimfitavahana, Raghunandana and ^ulapani, and are 
therefore conjectured to have flourished in Bengal before the 12th 
century a.d. In his Kdla-vivcka^ Jimutavilhana mentions Jitendriya 
among writers who dealt with the subject of auspicious time (kdla) 
appropriate for ceremonies, and quotes in several passages his 
very words. Jitendriya's views on Vyavahara and Prayaschitta are 
also quoted in the Ddya-hhaga, and the Vyavahdra-mdtjrikd of 
Jimfitavahana, as well as in the Ddyatattva of Raghunandana. It 
would seem, therefore, that Jitendriya’s lost work was fairly 
comprehensive in its scope ; and as only these Bengal writers, and 
no other, quote hint, the supposition that he flourished in Bengal 
in the first half of the 11th century is not unlikely. The other 
'“orgotten author, Bfilaka, is known entirely from references by 
Jimutavilhana, Raghunandana and Sfilapfxijii, who discuss his views 
mostly on Vyavahara and Prayaschitta, Jimutavahana going even 
to tlic length of svimelimes pniiningly ridiculing th.em as childish 
(hdla-vachana). If the Vuloka mentioned six times in his Prdyas- 
chitta-nrakarana by Bhavadeva Bhatta, also a Bengal writer, be 
the same as our Balaka, then his date would be anterior to 1100 
A.D. There is also another Dharma-Ha.stra writer named Yogloka 
who is known similarly from the references made by Jimutavahana 
uici Raghunandana. He appears to have treated the subject of 
Vyavahfira and composed a long (Brihat) and a short (Laghii) 
treatise on Kdla. He is quoted mostly for the purpose of being 
refuted, but since Jimutavahana refers to old (purdtana) manuscripts 
of Yogloka’s work, he might have been even an older author than 
Jitendriya and Balaka.” 

Next in point of time is Bhavadeva Bhatta to whom reference 
has been made above (p. 210). He is described ‘‘as prominent 
among the exponents of the Brahmadvaita system of philosophy, 
conversant with the writings of Bhatta (Kumarila), an antagonist 
of the Buddhists and heretic dialecticians, well versed in Artha-sastra, 
Ayurveda, Astraveda etc., proficient in Siddhanta, Tantra and 
Gaijita, and called the second Varaha because of his special 
keenness for Astrology and Astronomy, having himself composed 
a work on the Hora-sastra. He is said to have also composed 
a work on the Dharma-sastra, which superseded the already 
existing texts, and, following, Bhatta {bha{\okta-nltyd,), to have 
written a guide to Mlmams& in one thousand ^ayas. This is. 
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entitled Tautdtita-mata-tilaka and is known from a fragmentary 
manuscript in the India Office Library. It discusses the Tantra- 
vdrttika of Tautiltita or Kumarila Bhatta, the fragment covering 
only Purva-rmmdinsd-sutra ii, 1. Bhavadeva’s works on Dharma- 
fiastra, however, are better known. These are, so far known, three 
in number, and respectively embrace the three important branches 
of Achara, Vyavahura and Prayaschitta. The work on Vyavahara 
or judicial procedure, called Vyavahdra-tilaka, is now lost ; but it 
is known from citations in the Vyavahdra-tattva of Raghunandana, 
the Vlramitrodaya of Mitra Misra and Dm^da-viveka of Vardhamana. 
The other Dharma-sastra work is the Pfdyaschitta-prakarana which 
deals in six chapters with the modes of expiation for various sins 
and offences. The first chapter (Vadha-parichchheda) concerns 
itself with the murder of men and women and slaughter of animals ; 
the second (Bhakshyiibhakshya-p ) treats of forbidden food and 
drink ; the third (Steya-p ) discusses various kinds of theft ; the 
fourth (Agamyagamana-p.°) is occupied with sexual union with 
forbidden persons : the fifth (Saiiisarga-p°) is devoted to such topics 
as taking of improper gifts from outcastes, contracting of forbidden 
marriages, sale of forbidden food and contact of untouchable 
persons ; while the sixth chapter (Krichchhra-p°) concludes with the 
discussion of expiatory rites and penances. It gives a fairly full 
treatment of the subject and cites more than sixty authorities. The 
reputation which the work enjoyed is indicated by the respect with 
which it is cited by such Smriti-writers as Vedacharya, Govinda- 
nanda and Narayana Bhatta. On the Samavedic rites and 
ceremonies relating to the Saiiiskaras, Bhavadeva wrote Chhandoga- 
kanndnushihdna-paddhatU also variously called Daia-karma- 
paddhatiy Dasa-karma-dlpikd or Safnskdra-paddhati. Its contents 
are devoted to Kushaiidikii, Udichya-karman, Viviiha, Garbha- 
dhana, Punisavana, Simantonnayana, ^oshyanti-homa, Jata-karman, 
Nishkramar.ia, Paushrika, Anna-prasana, Putra-murdha-bhi- 
ghrar.ia, Chu^a-kara^a, Upanayana, Samavartana and Saia- 
karman.”^* 

Bhavadeva, as mentioned above, belonged to the end of the 
eleventh and beginning of the 12th century a.d. 

The next (almost contemporary) important writer was Jimuta- 
vahana, a leading authority of the Bengal School of Dharmasastra. 
His date must bj placed between the 5aka year 1014 (=»1092) to 
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which he refers, and the middle of the 15th century a.d., as he is 
quoted by the eminent Smriti writers of that period. Various 
dates have been proposed between these two extremes, more or less 
agreeing to the last part of the eleventh and the beginning of the 
12th century A.D. The latest view is that of P. V. Kane, placing 
Jimutavahana between a.d. 1100 and 1150.®^ 

“Of Jimutavahan’s personal history not much is known. In the 
colophons of his works he is described as Paribhadriya Mahama- 
hopadhyaya, while at the conclusion of his Vyavahara-matfika and 
Daya-bhdga, he informs us that he was born of the Paribhadra 
family (kula). It is said that this name belongs to a section of 
Radhiya Brahmans, still called Parihal or Pari-gauu.^** An astro¬ 
nomical reference in his Kdla-viveka (p. 290) appears to support 
the inference that Jimutavahana belonged to Ra lha. 

Of Jimutavahana’s three works,all of which have been 
printed, the most w'ell known and important is his Ddya-bhdga, 
which is the basis and paramount authority on the Hindu law of 
inheritance, partition and Stri-dhana in Bengal, except in cases 
where the Mitdkshard, from which it differs in some fundamental 
points,^^ is applicable. The work is widely known through 
Colebrooke’s English translation and has been often printed in 
Bengal.®® Its popularity and importance are indicated by the large 
number of commentaries®® which exist, including one by Raghu- 
nandana who has utilised it also in his own authoritative works. 
The work defines and discusses the general principles of Daya or 
inheritance and proceeds to the exposition of father’s power over 
ancestral property, partition of father’s and grandfather’s property 
and division among sons after father’s death. It then deals with 
the definition, classification and devolution of woman’s property (Stri- 
dhana), after which it treats of persons excluded from partition and 
inheritance on grounds of disability, of property which is impartible, 
of the order of succession to sonlcss persons, of reunion, of partition 
of coparcenery property concealed but subsequently discovered, and 
of settlement of partition disputes by the court. It-is a work of 
great learning and acuteness, and freely criticises a large number of 
authorities,®’ ancient and modern, some of whom are not known 
otherwise. 

His Vyavahdra-mdtrikdy^ as its very name implies, deals with 
judicial procedure. Its importance is evidenced by references to it 
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by Raghunandana and Vachaspati Misra,®® It divides the subject 
into four Padas, with an introductory exposition (Vyavahara-mukha) 
dealing with the eighteen titles of law, the function and qualification 
of the judge (Pra(lvivaka), the different grades of court and the 
duties of the Sabhyas. Of the four stages of Vyavahara, the first 
(Bhasha-pada) deals with the plaint (Purva-paksha) of the plaintiff 
(Artliin) and with surety (Pratibhu); the second (Uttara-pada) 
treats of the four kinds of reply (Uttara) by the defendant 
(Pratyarthin) ; the third (Kriya-pada) is devoted to proof or 
burden of proof (Kriya) and various kinds of evidence, human 
(Manushl) and divine (Daivi), the author purposely omitting the 
divine which consists of trial by ordeal ; and the fourth (Nirnaya- 
pada) concludes with the topic of the decision and order of, the 
court. The work abounds in quotations, calculated as about six 
hundred in number, and proves the learning and dialectic abilities 
of the author. Jlimllavahana’s third work, Kdla-viveka,^^ declares 
in its second introductory verse its object of elucidating the topic of 
Kuhi or appropriate time for particular ceremonies, which has not 
been properly understood and treated by previous writers, seven of 
whom arc directly mentioned in one verse.*^ It deals accordingly 
with the question of appropriate season, month, day and hour for 
the performance of religious duties and ceremonies, the determina¬ 
tion of intercalary months, the suitability of lunar and solar months, 
and the auspicious time for various festivals, including the Kojagara 
and the Durgotsava. The work shows the same skill and learning 
of the author and abounds in quotations, references and criticisms 
of previous authors, while its reputation is indicated by its wide 
recognition by such later writers as Raghunandana, ^iilapani, 
Vachaspati Misra and Govindananda.’*** 

Unfortunately the works of most of those who preceded Jimuta- 
vahana and Bhavadeva Bhatta are now lost and only known from 
citations by later writers. These formed a galaxy of scholars, all 
belonging to Bengal and flourishing within a century before Jimuta- 
vahana. 

“There were several others. Dikshita, once mentioned by Raghu- 
r.andana in the Malamdsatattva, is quoted 18 times, once as an 
authority of equal rank with Bhojadeva (p. 290). He comes after 
both Yogloka (p. 280) and Jitendriya (p. 78). Sambhrama Bhatta 
is quoted 9 times including a long note of his on ‘Dvirasha^ha* 
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(pp. 240-53) : he preceded Jitentriya (p. 255). Andhuka is quoted 
10 times : two of his observations are fortunately noted by Jlmuta- 
vahana, one in Kdrtika 952 ^aka (p. 51) and the other in 955 ^aka 
(p. 119 : vide verification in IHQ.^ Ill, p. 573). ^afikhadhara, 
quoted 7 times, was the author of a (Smriti-) Satnuchchaya (p. 310); 
he is also cited in the Haralatd and by ^ulapaiji, Raghunaiidana 
and other Bengali authors, but is unknown in Mithila. So also 
Dhavala, who is quoted 7 times. The works of all these writers 
are now entirely lost, being superseded by the great work of 
Jimutavahana. 

‘Govindaraja is one of the greatest authorities in the Dharma- 
aastra literature of India. Besides the Mamdlkd, long available 
in print, he is the author of a treatise, Smritimanjari, which is the 
earliest Nibandha so far discovered.” Govindaraja has been 
respectfully referred to by Jimutavahana and Aniruddha. Among 
other Smfiti writers of this period, claimed for Bengal, may be 
mentioned Mahdmahopddhydya Chandra of the Prabhakara School, 
Srikara, a notable writer on Mimamsa, whose Smriti work is now 
lost, and Jikana, author of a comprehensive Smriti treatise, referred 
to by Bhavadeva.’®^*’ 

The Brahmanical ritualistic writings flourished during the Sena 
period, as, after a long spell of dominance of Buddhism during the 
Pala rule the need was felt of Dharma-sastras prescribing the 
orthodox Hindu rules guiding the daily life of the people and their 
pious duties and ceremonies. 

“The earliest of these appear to be the Haralatd and the Pitri- 
dayita of Aniruddha, both of which have been considerably used 
as authoritative by Raghunandana. The first work deals with the 
observance of impurity (Aiaucha) consequent upon birth and death, 
its duties and prohibitions, the period for which it is to be observed, 
the persons who are exempted from observing it, and other relevant 
topics. The second work, intended for the Samavedic followers of 
Gobhila, is concerned chiefly with rites and observances connected 
with ^raddha or funeral ceremony ; but it includes a treatment of 
general duties like Mouth-washing {Achamana\ Teeth-cleansing 
{Danta-dhavana), Ablution (Sndna), Daily prayers (Sandhyd), Offering 
to Pitris and Visva-devah (Tarpafia and VaiivadevaX the periodi¬ 
cal Pdrvaria-srdddha, as well as a eulogy of gifts. Both the works 
are in prose and contain a large number of passages quoted from 
old and new writers. The closing verse of the Hdralatd tells us 

24 
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that Aniruddha was a resident of Viharapatiaka on the bank*of the 
Ganges and that he was versed in the doctrines of Bhatta (Kumarila). 
The colophons to the two works supply the further information 
that he was Dharmddhyaksha or Dharmddhikaramka (Judge), as 
well as a great teacher {Mahdmahopddhydyd) of Champahaftii,*^ 
from which place a section of Varendra Brahmanas derive their 
designation.”®* 

There is hardly any doubt that he is identical with the “Aniruddha 
who is extolled by Vallalasena in his Ddna-sdgara not only as a 
scholar far-famed in the Varendri land for his piety and knowledge 
of the Veda and Smriti, but also as his own Guru from whom he 
learnt the Purana and Smriti and at whose instance his own work 
itself was written. This would place Aniruddha’s literary activity 
about the middle of the 12th century.®* 

(Vallalasena himself composed five works namely, Achdra-sdgara, 
PraUsh\hd-sdgara^ Vrata-sdgara, Ddna-sdgara and Adbhuta-sdgaray of 
which the last two alone have survived^^ Vallalasena himself states that 
the Ddna-sdgara was written by him under the instruction of his Guru 
Aniruddha, and there is no reason to doubt it, even though in the 
opinion of Raghunandana (15th century) it was written by Aniruddha 
Bhatita himself. The work is, as its name implies, an extensive 
digest, in seventy sections, of matters relating to gifts, the author 
himself informing us (v. 53) that he has dealt with 1375 kinds of 
gift. It deals with the merits, nature, objects, utility, times and 
places of gift, bad gifts and prohibited gifts, rites and procedure 
connected with the making and accepting of gifts, the sixteen 
kinds of great gifts {Mahaddna) and the large number of lesser 
gifts, together with an enumeration of the Puranas and their extent. 

“The Adbhuta-sdgara is an equally extensive work on omens 
and portents, their effects, and means of averting them. It is 
divided into three parts according as the portents are celestial 
(appertaining to stars and planets), atmospheric (such as rainbow, 
thunder, lightning and storm) and terrestrial (such as earthquake).” 

It is explicitly stated in the opening verses of this work that it was 
begun in ^aka 1089 (1168 a.d.), but was left unfinished and completed 
after his death by his son Lakshmapasena. Although these verses 
arc not to be found in the incomplete India Office Mss., they occur 
in a large number of other manuscripts, and there is no reason to 
doubt their genuineness. In the text of the Adbhuta-sdgara itself we 
find references to two dates, Saka 1082 and 1090. These dates have 
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been of great help in fixing the dates of the Sena Kings which had 
long been a matter of dispute. 

The most important writer of the period on this subject is 
Halayudha. The opening verses of his work Brdhmana-sarvasva 
gives us the following particulars of him and his family. “His father 
Dhanaijjaya, of the Vatsa-gofm, married Ujjvala, and became a 
Dharmddhyaksha or Judge. Halayudha had two elder brothers, 
Isana and Pasupati. The former wrote a Paddhati on the rites 
relating to the Ahnika or daily devotional observances of Brahmuas 
{si 24) ; while the latter also wrote a Paddhati on ^raddha and 
kindred topics {si 24), as well as another on Fdka-yajna {si. 43). 
In his early years Halayudha was appointed a Rdja-paridUa ; in 
youth he was raised by king Lakshmanasena to the position of 
Mahdmdtya, and in mature years he was confirmed as 2 i Dharmd- 
dhikdrin or Dharmddhyaksha (s/. 10, 12, 14).”®^ 

The Brdhmaria-sarvasva is a work of great repute in Bengal. 
Halayudha informs us that he wrote this work because he found 
that the Brahmanas of Radha and Varendra did not study the 
Veda and therefore did not know the Vedic rites properly. Its 
main object is to supply a guide, meant for the ^ukla-Yajurvedic 
Brahmanas of the K&Tp/a-Sdkhd^ to a knowledge of the meanings of 
the Vedic Mantras employed in the daily {Ahnika) rites and the 
periodical domestic {Grihya) ceremonies known as Safnskdras. 
Accordingly it deals in forty sections with the various daily duties, 
such as the morning ablution, prayers, hospitality, the study of the 
Veda, and daily offerings to the Pitris, and then proceeds to the 
treatment of the periodical Achdras including the ten sacraments of 
a Brahmana’s life. As every such rite involves recitation of the 
Vedic Mantras, their explanation (Mantrabhashya) forms the chief 
feature of the work,”®® 

Halayudha composed several other works, namely M%mdfnsd~ 
sarvasvat Vaishrjava-sarvasva, ^aiva-sarvasva and Pa7}<iita-sarvasva^ 
but none of these has survived. He is probably to be distinguished 
from several other authors of Dharma-sastras bearing the same 
name as well as the lexicographer, grammarian and prosodist 
Halayudha, the author of Abhidhdna-ratna-mdld and the Kavi- 
rahasya.** 

Guoavishnu, to whom Halayudha acknowledges his indebtedness, 
was also a great writer on Vedic ritual. His birth-place is put by 
some in Bengal but others in Mithil&. His work Chhdmhgya^ 
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mantra-bhdshya is a commentary on selected Vedic mantras^ about 
four hundred in number, used in the Gfihya rites of Samaveda. 
Guuavishuu probably flourished shortly before Halayudha. 

D. Grammar and Lexicon 

Reference has been made above to Chandragomin. Several 
others, such as Jinendrabuudhi (c. 8th century), the Buddhist author 
of the commentary on Panini’s Ashtddhydyl, called Kdsikd-vivarana- 
Pahjikdy better known as Nydsa, Maitieyarakshita, who wrote a 
commentary on the above as well as the Dhdtu-pradlpa (c. 11th 
or 12th century), based on Panini’s Dhdtupdiha^ Buddhist Puru- 
shottamadeva, author of the Bhdshdvfitti (12th century), a commen¬ 
tary on Panini’s Ashtddhydyl, and Parana, the author of Durghata- 
vi'itti, are claimed to be Bengalis, but there is no conclusive evidence 
in support of such claims. As regards Purushottama the main 
arguments are : the failure to distinguish the two letters b and v ; 
use of the phrase 'kkhako ndstidoshakah' commonly used by Bengali 
scribes ; the mention of the river Padmavati (which is probably 
the famous Padma river in Bengal) while explaining Panini’s Sutra 
6-2-110 ; and the statement of Srishtidhara, a late commentator 
of Bhdshdvfitti of the 17th century, that Purushottama was a 
contemporary of Lakshmariasena and wrote the work under his 
direction.’® 

As regards ^ara^a the only argument is identity of the name 
with that of the famous poet in the court of Lakshmanasena 
mentioned above. 

There is indirect evidence that some lexicographers flourished 
in Bengal before the 11th century a.d., for Kshirasvamin (latter half 
of 11th century) refers to Gaula lexicographers, but no individual 
author is mentioned. There is one Purushottama who wrote four 
lexical works, namely Trikdndasesha (a supplement to the Amara- 
kosha in three parts), Hdrdvali (dealing with synonyiflOus and 
homonymous words not in common use), Var^desand (a prose text 
containing a number of differently spelt words), and Dvirupakosha 
(a list of words spelt in two different ways).’^ He is identified 
with the homonymous grammarian mentioned above. An 
argument in support of his being born in Bengal may be 
found in his specific reference to the confusion between different 
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letters like ksh and khy due to the similarity of pronunciation of 
the characters employed by the people of Gau(]a7* 

There is, however, no doubt that the famous lexicographer 
Sarvananda was a son of Artihara, a Vandyaghatiya Brahmai^a of 
Bengal. He wrote a commentary, called ftkd-sarvasva on AmarO’ 
kosha. He himself supplies the date of his writing 1081 ^aka 
(=1159-60 A.D.) —a rare thing among Indian writers. He was 
acquainted with a commentary called Daia-tikd (dasa-iikd-vid) ; and 
in his painstaking work not only earlier commentaries but nearly 
two hundred works and authors are cited. It is in no way inferior 
to the commentary of Kshirasvamin, and is interesting for the 
number of Desl (mostly Bengali) words cited in it”,” exceeding 300, 
some of which are still in use in Bengal, in some cases in a slightly 
amended form.’* Although Sarvananda mentions a large number of 
Puranas he never refers to the Bhdgavata-Purdna. 

E. Medical Literature.’’^ 

The study of medicine always held a high place in ancient India 
and was elevated to the rank of Vedic study, as the term Ayurveda 
implies. According to Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller of the 7th 
century, it ranked as the first of the four Vedas and was included 
in the curriculum of young students in India irrespective of caste or 
religion.’* It was one of the principal subjects of study in the 
Vikramasila monastery, and Bengal may justly feel proud of her 
contribution to this literature. It was cultivated by the Bra^a^as, 
and Tantriks, apart from the Vaidyas, the professional caste of physi¬ 
cians in Bengal ; even Bhavadeva Bhafta, mentioned above, is said 
to have been proficient in the science of medicine. 

The oldest medical writer of Bengal is generally believed to 
have been the well-known Madhava, son of Indu Kara, the author 
of a learned work oir pathology and diagnosis called Rug-viniichaya, 
or simply Nidma, N. Das Gupta has claimed not only M&dhava, 
but also his father Indu, as writers on medical literature. But as 
Dr. S. K. De points out, while reasonable doubts may be entertained 
about the Bengali origin of Madhava, there is no ground to identify 
his father with Indu, the commentator of Ash^nga-hfidaya of 
Vagbha^a. 

The following account of Madhava’s Niddna is given by N. Das 
Gupta : 
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Madhava’s Niddruit alias Rug-viniichaya or Gada-viniichayay is 
an exposition of pathology, exclusively devoted to the diagnosis 
of diseases, without any practical suggestions for remedies, and was 
written, as he declares in an introductory verse, for the neophytes 
and half-witted students. There is no room for doubt that the 
work is more or less a conspectus of the Charaka- and Suiruta- 
Safnhitds which, amongst others, are frequently cited, but it has 
proved to be a very useful work, a sort of a vede-mecum, to the 
students of Ayurveda, and one who has not mastered it thoroughly 
is hardly considered, particularly in Bengal, competent for the 
profession. Further it ranks, as his commentator Vijaya Rakshita 
gives us to understand, as the first book of its kind produced, 
and his method of treatment was followed by many later writers. 
It is supposed to have also been largely availed of by Dridhavala 
of Kasmira in his Revision of the Charaka-Safnhitd, but what is 
more essential to note is that it was one of the medical works that 
were translated into Arabic for the Califs of Baghdad, Mansur 
(753-774 A.D.) and Harun (786-808 a.d.). 

“The first half of the eighth century, therefore, forms the lower 
limit of Madhava-Kara’s date, but we may conveniently place him 
in the seventh century. 

“One more work, viz., the Paryydya-ratnamdldt is attributed to 
the authorship of Madhava-Kara, and this treats of ‘foods, drinks, 
baths, habitation, diurnal duties and other subjects of hygiene, 
including also the names of a number of medicines arranged in 
classes.^ It is characteristic of this work that it contains a good 
many words from the then current popular speech as names of 
medicinal plants, herbs, and other substances, which for the most 

part are still known by those names in Bengal. 

‘The cognomen‘Kara’, the extensive use of Ms writings, specially 
Ms Niddna, in Bengal, and the occurrence of the (Bengali) deii words 
in Ms Paryydya-ratnamdJd —constitute together a cogent reason to 
surmise that Madhava-Kara was a Bengali.”’’ ^ 

On the last observation Dr. S. K. De comments as follows :— 
“It is true that mediaeval Bengal developed peculiar names, 
surnames and titles, but it is hardly safe to rely on these indications 
alone ; and traditional ascriptions do not always constitute safe 
guides. 

There is, for instance, no strong ground to assign Madhava, 
author of Rug-viniichaya (or Niddna) and his father Indu Kara to 
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Bengal. The arguments based chiefly on the cognomen-Kara and 
on the extensive use of his work in Bengal are hardly conclusive 
for a definite statement. The existence of Devanagari MSS. of 
Madhava’s work and of non-Bengal commentaries, as well as the 
fact that the work was known to Dri lhabala of Kashmir, undoubt¬ 
edly shows that it was used outside Bengal, and had great influence 
on the Vaidyaka literature, not of Bengal alone but of India. It 
should be noted that there is uncertainty about the form of the 
name. Some commentators, no doubt, give it as Madhava-Kara, 
but in the work itself the name occurs as Madhava only. It is 
doubtful if -kara (assuming it was a part of the name) was a 
cognomen at all; for his father’s name, Indu Kara, is intelligible 
in itself, and need not be explained as a Bengal cognomen. A 
similar name is Bhanukara, where it is not a cognomen, for this 
author, who compiled the Rasika-jivam, never belonged to Bengal”^® 
N. Das Gupta refers to several other Vaidya writers quoted 
in l^ridharadasa’s anthology, mentioned above. Dr. De observes ; 

*It is, moreover, not clear if Arugadatta, Yijayarakshita, 
Ni^hala-Kara and ^rikanithadatta really belonged to Bengal. We 
have no proof except the doubt!ul indication of respective cogno¬ 
mens and the popularity of their works in Bengal; and the con¬ 
clusion must be regarded as non sequitur.*"^^ 

*Tt is, however, beyond doubt that Chakrapanidatta, the well- 
known commentator on Charaka and Susruta, belonged to Bengal. 
In his compendium of therapy, entitled Chikitsd-satngraha, he 
informs us that his father Narayana was an officer {Pdtra) and 
superintendent of the culinary department (Rasavatyadhik^in) of the 
king of Gauda, that he was a kulina of the Lodhravali family and 
that his brother Bhanu was an Antaraiiga or a learned physician 
of good family. The commentator Sivadasasena Yasodhara, a 
Bengal writer, who belonged to the 16th century, explains that the 
king of Gaucja was Nayapala, If this is so, Chakrapanidatta should be 
placed in the middle of the 11th century. Besides older authorities 
the work professes to draw upon the Siddha-yoga of Vrinda, which 
in its turn follows the order of diseases and treatment of Madhava’s 
Rug-viniSchaya. Besides being an authoritative work on the 
subject, it possesses importance in the history of Indian medicine 
for marking an advance in the direction of metallic preparations®® 
which had been introduced from the time of VSgbhata and Vrinda. 
Chakrapanidatta also wrote a commentary on Charaka, entitled 
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Ayurveda-dlpikd or Charaka-tatparya-dipikd, in the introduction to 
which he mentions Naradatta as his preceptor. His commentary on 
Susruta is entitled Two other useful works of his are 

^abda-chandrikd, a vocabulary of vegetable as well as mineral 
substances and compounds, and Dravya-guija-safngraha, a work on 
dietics”.®^ 

The above account of Dr, S. K. De may be supplemented by 
the following observations of N. Das Gupta, 

“To Chakrapagi is attributed the authorship of the Chikitsd- 
sdra, on medicament and therapeutics, which is otherwise known 
as the Gudha-vdkya-vodhaka. Two other well-known productions 
of his are a glossary {nighmjiu) of various drugs with explanations 
of their properties, and a vocabulary, bearing the title of ^abda- 
chandrikd, of vegetables and mineral substances, with an elaborate 
list of compounds, both in medicine and diet. The Nighmitu^ which 
is known as Dravya-guiia-safngraha, has a commentary upon it by 
the same ^ivadasa. Besides, he is credited with elucidations of 
the SuSruta-safnhitdf in his Bhdnumatly and of the Charaka- in his 
Jyurveda-dipikd, which is porbably mentioned as Charaka-ldtparyya- 
dipika in one MS. There is a work called Sarva-sdra-safngraha by a 
ChakrapSpi-Datta, who may be he or a later name-sake of his.”®* 

As noted above, Chakrapanidatta may be said to have intro¬ 
duced a new era in the Ayurveda world, by great advancement in 
the direction of metallic preparations. The age in which Ayurvedic 
medicine really consisted of ‘herbs and simples and a few readily 
available products of the mineral kingdom,’ had already passed 
away. A^‘ Sir P. C. Ray observed : “Since the days of Vaghhata 
metallic preparations had begun slowly to creep into use, and at 
the time of Chakrapapi and his predecessor Vrinda, they had so 
fully established their claims that they could no longer be ignored. 
Thus we find from the tenth century downwards every medical 
work more or less recommending compounds of metals which can 
only be synthetically prepared.”*® 

The next author of note is “Surcsvara or Surapala, who wrote 
a glossary of medical botany, entitled ^abda-pradlpa^ in which he 
gives an account of himself. His grandfather and father were, 
respectively, Devaga^a, who was a court-physician to king Govinda- 
chandra, and Bhadre4vara, who served in a similar capacity to king 
RSmap&la (called Vafigeevara). He himself was physician to king 
Bhimap&la, and should from these accounts be placed in the first 
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half of the 12th century. He also wrote a Vfikshdyurveda on a 
similar subject, and a Loha-paddhati or Loha-sarvasva on the medical 
use and preparation of iron”®^ 

The last writer is Vangasena, the author of the Chikitsd-sdra- 
safngraha. He must have flourished in or before the 12th century 
as profuse quotations from his work are found in Hemadri’s Ayurveda- 
rasdyana. “Vangasena says that the original place of his residence 
was Kanjika, which appears to be the same as Kanjivilli, in Raflha, 
from which Narayana, the author of the Chhdndoga-parisishta-prakdiat 
hailed. From internal evidence of his book it is also suggested 
that he was a Bengali, while the nature of the name he bears also 
points to the same conclusion.”®® 


F. Astronomy and Astrology 

One of the greatest scholars in this subject was Srinivasa, “the 
famous author of the ^uddhidlpikd and the greatest authority on 
Astronomy and ‘judicial’ astrology. He wrote the Ga'^itachu(}dmaiii 
in 1091 ^aka (1159/60 a.d.) on the evidence of Sarvananda. His 
Suddhidipika is up till now the standard book on the subject of 
auspicious time and astrology and is commented upon by a galaxy of 
Bengali scholars—Saubhari, Chandtakara, Raghava, Govindananda, 
Krishqananda, and Mathuranatha, to name only a few. Like Aniruddha 
he was respectfully engaged by Vallala and his son Lakshmana to 
write for them the Adbhutasdgara as stated in verse 8 of the Intro¬ 
duction—a magnifi^cent eulogy by the royal patrons of one of the 
greatest scholars of the age. The Adbhutasdgara was begun in 
1090 ^aka (1168 a.d.) and finished after the death of king Vallala. 
Srinivasa’s eminence at the royal court can be inferred from the 
fact that he was cited by his contemporary Halayudba in Brdhmaria 
sarvasva (J.A.S.B., 1915, p, 334).’’»® 


n. Buddhist Sanskrit Literature. . 

(A special type of Sanskrit literature flourished in Bengal during 
the^ala period, due mainly to the development of a new type of 
Buddhism* to which detailed reference will be made in the chapter 
on Religion. Here it will suffice to give a short outline of its. 
broad features. 
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Buddhism under the Palas differed essentially from what it was 
even in the time of Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century a.d^ There 
was no trace, not only of ancient schools of the Hinayana system, 
but even of the pure form of Mahay ana. (what we find instead 
were forms of mysticism that had developed out of the Mahayan^ 
These were known as different ydnas and loosely called Buddhist 
TmiTB. {Rgyud) as opposed to the Buddhist Sutra, because they 
teach esoteric doctrines, rites and practices in “an highly obscure 
and perhaps symbolic language.” The leaders of this movement, 
which perhaps originated in Bengal and, later, spread to the different 
parts of India, are celebrated in Buddhist tradition as Siddhas or 
Siddhacharyas, whose traditional number is eighty-four. 

s This mystic Buddhism had assumed three important forms 
mamely, Vajra-yana, Sahaja-yana, and Kalachakra-yana.j The first 
laid stress on ceremonials which had only mystic implications, 
while the second represented a more advanced stage of 
that mysticism which dispensed altogether with ceremonials. 
Kalachakra-yana, which, according to Tibetan sources, was intro¬ 
duced into India from outside during the Pala period, attached, 
like the other two, great importance to the practice of Yoga, 
but laid special emphasis on the time factor, the muhurta the tithi, 
the constellation etc. But all the three had the same goal, namely 
Mahdsukha or perfect bliss."’ Taranatha tells us that during the 
reign of the Pala kings there were many masters of magic, Mantra- 
Vajracharyas, who claimed to possess various Siddhis and demons¬ 
trated it by performing miraculous feats. 

( An extensive literature in Sanskrit on the basis of these mystic 
cuUs {yarns) grew up in Bengal during the Pala* period, or perhaps 
even somewhat earlier. Unfortunately, the Sanskrit works are 
mostly lost and arc preserved only in Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur. \ The birth-place of only some of the authors is defi¬ 
nitely mentioned in the Tibetan texts, and the chronology of 
them can be fixed more or less definitely only in some cases. 
Further, we have very little knowledge of the different* ydnas 
with which these texts deal. Subject to these handicaps we may 
proceed to give a short account of this literature. 

i The books were meant purely and exclusively for a limited 
sectarian purpose and possess little that is of general or literary 
interest (“Apart from their technical or esoteric terminology, 
they arc often wri ten with an entire disregard for grammatical or 
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elegant expressio^ They never pretend to be academic, but 
declare that their object is to be intelligible without much gramma¬ 
tical or literary preparation. Most of these works consist either 
of stotras of varying lengths to Tara, Avalokitesvara, Manjusri and 
other personages of later Buddhist pantheon, or of theurgic 
texts, called Sadhanas and Vidhis, of esoteric devotion, doctrine 
and practice. Some of them are also texts of magical ritual or 
completely dedicated to magic, even to black magic. Nevertheless, 
with their characteristic deities, Stotras and Sarhgitis.itheir Mantra, 
Mudra and Mandala, and their Dhara^i, Yoga and Samadhi, 
they present a phase of Buddhist Tantra, closely allied to the 
Brahmanical, which possesses considerable interest and importance 
in the history of mediaeval religious cults. As such, they have 
not yet received as much recognition as they fully deserve in the 
history, at least, of the mediaeval culture of Bengal.'*®* 

This is perhaps due mainly to a wide-spread feeling among 
the educated classes today that this entire Tantric literature, like 
that of other religious sects, such as §aiva or ^akta, represents a 
state of depraved morality in society. Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra 
described it as “reeking of pestilent dogmas and practices”.*® 
According to H. P. l^astri, the Tantra works discard asceticism 
and teach enjoyment of the senses ;*^ Benoytosh Bhattacharya 
uses stronger language and stigmatises them as specimens of the 
worst immorality and sin” ;** while Moriz Winternitz is frankly 
puzzled at what appears to him to be an “unsavoury mixture of 
mysticism, occult pseudo-science, magic and erotics” couched in 
“strange and often filthy language.***® While conceding that Buddhist 
Tantrism is more than a pagan systerii of rites and sorcery, even a 
discerning and well-informed critic like L. de la Vallee Poussin 
would attribute to it “disgusting practices both obscene and criminal.’* 
But some scholars, both European and Indian, differ from the 
above assessment of Tantra. Sir John Woodroffe’s attempt to put 
the Tantrik literature on a high pedestal is well-known. Dr. S. K. 
De, at a later date, expressed the following view which is perhaps 
now slowly gaining ground : “It must be said”, says he, “that, 
whatever may have been the state of affairs in later times and in 
certain writers of the decadent schools, there is nothing to support 
the view that the Vajra-yS-na doctrines in their origin encouraged 
sexual rites and obscenities. Magic, mysticism and theurgy were 
undoubtedly at their basis, but it should be recognised that all 
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Tantric works of the higher class, whether Buddhistic or Brahmagical, 
present their mystical doctrines in an equally mystical language, of 
which a literal understanding would be unwarranted and misleading. 
They speak of unknown methods and ideas of spiritual realities. 
The symbolical language is sometimes called satndha-bhdsha, which 
being intentional {dbhiprdyika\ is meant to convey something 
different from what is actually expressed. There is also an apparent 
sex-symbolism here, as In other mediaeval religious systems, which 
expresses fervent spiritual longings or strange theological fancies in 
the intimate language and imagery of earthly passion. This mode 
of thought and expression, no doubt, borders dangerously upon 
sense-devotion and sexual emotionalism, but it is only an aspect of 
that erotic mysticism which is often inseparable from mediaeval 
belief, and need not be taken as implying sexual licence.”** In addi¬ 
tion to these general observations it may be remarked that as these 
books are preserved mainly in Tibetan translation, they possess 
little literary interest and a brief reference to the more important 
writers, whose birth-place may be located in Bengal with a tolerable 
degree of certainty, must suffice for our present purpose. 

Reference has been made above (p. 354) to Chandragomin and his 
thirty-six miscellaneous texts. “They include not only mystic Stotras 
in praise of Tara, Manjusri and other personalities of later Buddhist 
hagiology, but also works on Tantric Abhichdra (such as Abhichdra- 
karmarit Chamu-dhvafnsopdyOy Bhaya-trdnopdya, Vighna-nirdsaka- 
pramathanopdyd) as well a few magical tracts apparently of a 
medical character (such as Jvara-rakxhd-ndhiy Kushtha-chikitsopdya).^^ 

Only a single work of the great Mahayanist scholar ^ilabhadra,** 
namely Arya-buddha-bhumi-Vydkhydna has. been preserved in 
Tibetan translation. 

To Santideva three Vajra-yana texts arc assigned in the Bstan* 
bgyur. But whether he is identical with the well-known author of 
mkshd-samuchchaya and Bodhicharydvatdra or the Mahayanist 
teacher, Santideva, of the 7th century, it is difficult to say. The 
Tantric Santideva, according to Tibetan sources, was bom in Zahor 
which is located by some in Bengal.*'^ According to some tradition*® 
Santideva had another name Bhusuku, but his identification with 
the homonymous author of the Dohds in the Vernacular, to be 
mentioned later, is uncertain. Equally uncertain is the identity of 
&nti ( ^anta)-rakshita, mentioned in the Bstan-Jigyur as the author 
of three Tantric works. According to Sumpd *• he belonged to the 
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royal family of Zahor. He may or may not be the same as the 
Mahayanist logician and scholar ^antarakshita who was a high 
priest and teacher at Nalands, and the author of Tattva- 
safngraha, a learned work on the earlier philosophical system, both 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist, which exists both in Sanskrit and 
Tibetan translation, with a commentary written by his pupil 
Kamalasila.i®® He does not appear to be definitely distinguished 
from the Vajrayanist Tantric author ^antirakshita who is associated 
with Padmasambhava of Uddiyana^"®® as his brother-in-law and 
collaborator, but the two may not be identical. He also wrote 
Vada-nydya-vritti-vipahchkartha and Madhyamakalafnkdra- 

kdrikd (the latter with his own commenlary),^®^ which are 
available only in the Tibetan version. His reputation must 
have travelled beyond the limits of India, and he is said to have 
visited Tibet at the invitation of king Khri-sron-Tde-bstan and 
assisted him in building the first regular Buddhist monastery of 
Bsam-yeon the model of the Odantapuri Vihara of Magadha,^®® 
He is said to have worked for thirteen years in Tibet, and, along 
with Padmasambhava and his own disciple Kamalasila, laid the 
foundation of Buddhism in that country. 

With regard to Jetari, the next important writer, the Tibetan 
tradition!®^ appears to distinguish a senior and junior sage of that 
name. The senior or Maha-Jetari belonged to Varendra, where his 
father Garbhapada lived at the court of king Sanatana.^®® He is 
said to have received from Mahapala the diploma of the Pandita of 
VikramaBila Vihara, and instructed Dipamkara ^rijuana in the 
Buddhist lore. The younger Jetari i®® was a Buddhist Tantric sage 
of Bengal, who initiated Bodhibhagya and gave him the name 
Lavanyavajra. It is possible that the three learned works on 
Buddhist logic, preserved in Tibetan, ^®’ belonged to the senior Jetari, 
while the junior Jetari was responsible for eleven Vajrayanist 
Sadhanas also preserved in Tibetan.^®® 

Dipamkara ^rijfiana, the alleged pupil of Jetari, appears to have 
been a very industrious and prolific writer, to whom the Bstan-ligyur 
assigns about one hundred and sixty-eight works^®® of which a large 
number consists of translations. They are mostly Vajrayanist works 
known as Sa^hanas^^® {Rgyud), but Sutra {Mdo) works, also listed 
in the Bstan-f}gyur under his name, presumably deals with the 
general doctrines of the MahaySna. Haraprasad ^astri is probably 
right^*^ in distinguishing two Dipaiukaras, but there might have been 
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more Dipamkaras than two.^^^ Qf these, Dipamkara l^rijnana, who 
is also designated by the Tibetan title of Atisa, certainly belonged 
according to the Tibetan tradition/^^ to Bengal. Sumpa informs 
that Dipamkara was a high priest both at Vikrama^ila and 
Odantapuri, and that he was known also by the honorific epithet of 
Jovo (—Prabhu). He visited Tibet, lived, travelled, and worked 
there for some time,^^® and the large bulk of his original and tran¬ 
slated writings testify . to the assistance he rendered not only in 
propagating Tantric il^uddhism but also in rendering Indian works 
accessible in Tibetan. 

Jnanasri-mitra, described^^® as a central pillar of the Vikrama- 
Bila vihara at the time of Chanaka of Magadha, was born in Gauda. 
He first joined the ^ravaka school, but afterwards became a Maha- 
yanist and came to Vikramasila about the time when Dipamkara 
^rijnana left for Tibet. He wrote a work on Buddhist logic, called 
Kdrya-kdrai^a-bhdva-siddhi which exists in Tibetan, and must have 
attained considerable reputation to be mentioned by Madhava in 
the 14th century in his Sarva-darsana-saingraha.^^'^ He should be 
distinguished from Jhanasri, of whom ten Vajrayana works exist in 
Tibetan. 

Of the minor Buddhist writers, mostly Tantric, who in all 
probability flourished in Bengal during these centuries, it is not 
necessary to give a detailed account here ; for their writings appear 
to be of the same character and possess no distinctive interest. 
Among these may be mentioned Abhayakaragupta, who has more 
than twenty Vajrayanist works preserved in Tibetan, but four^^* of 
these are also available in Sanskrit. He is describedi^® as a Buddhist 
monk of ‘‘Bahgala” born in a Kshatriya family at Jharikhau^^t 
in Orissa ; he flourished in the reign of Ramapala as Paij lita of 
Vajrasana and Nalanda, becoming a high priest of Vikramasila, 
according to Sumpa Mkhan-po, at the time of Yakshapala’s dethrone¬ 
ment by his minister Lavasena.^*® Divakarachandra, described as 
belonging to Bengal in the Bstan-bgyur^^^ which includes one Heruka- 
sadhana and two translations of his, was, according to Slttnpa 
Mkhan-po^^a^ a disciple of Maitri-pa, and lived in the reign of Naya- 
pala, but was driven away from Vikramasila by Dipamkara.^^s 
Kumirachandra, described^^® as “an avadhuta of the Vikramapuri 
Vihfira of Bengal in Eastern Magadha,*’ is responsible for three 
Tintric Pafijikas (commentaries) pr<{served in Tibetan ; Kumara- 
vajra, also described as belonging to Bengal/** was mostly a translator. 
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who has only one independent work on the Hcruka-sadhana. Dana- 
sila, similarly described as belonging to Bhagala in Eastern India^^* 
and to the Jagaddala vihdra in the cast ,127 jg mentioned as a translator 
by Sumpa .128 fig about sixty Tantric. translations in Tibetan 
to his credit, but there is also a brief Pustaka-pdihopdya^^^ translated 
by himself into Tibetan, on the mode of beginning the reading of a 
book. Putali (or Putuli, Puttali), mentioned^*® as a Buddhist 
Tantric sage of Bengal, wrote a Vajrayanist wjark on Bodhichitta.’^*^ 
but Nagabodhi (or Nagabuddhi ?), who is said^^^ to have been born 
“in ^ibsera in Bangala” and who served the later Nagarjuna as a 
disciple when he was working alchemy in Pundravardhana, left 
thirteen Tantric works now preserved in Bstan-figyur. It is not clear 
if Tahkadasa (or Dafigadasa)^®® was a native of Bengal, but he is 
described as a Vriddha-kayastha and contemporary of Dharmapala 
of Bengal ; he wrote at the Pandubhumi vihdra a commentary, called 
Suviiada-safnputa, on the Hevajra-tantra. But Prajnavarman, who 
is credited with two commentaries and two translations of T&ntric 
texts, is distinctly assigned to Bengal.^®* There arc, however, some 
Buddhist Tantric writers who worked in Vihdras situated in Eastern 
India, but there is no direct evidence that they were natives of 
Bengal. They are ; Bodhibhadra of the Soroapuri-vf/iara,^®'’ 
Mokshakaragupta, Vibhutichandra of Jagaddala-vi/idm, and ^ubha- 
kara^®®, also of the Jagaddala-v/Aara. Of these Mokshakaragupta 
wrote a work on Logic called Tarka-bhdshd,^^'^ and may be identical 
with the commentator of the same name on the Dohd~kosa in 
Apabhramsa.i®® Vibhutichandra has a total of twenty-three Tantric 
works, of which seventeen are translations, including translations 
of two works of Lui-pa. Similarly, Vanaratna, who is mostly a 
translator, is vaguely described in the Bstan-hgyur^‘^ as belonging to 
Eastern India, but Sumpa Mkhan-po^^i informs us that he visited 
Tibet from the monasteries of Koki land.^*® Of some writers, again, 
we can infer their place of origin only indirectly from their works. 
Thus Kambala or Kambalambara-pada, to whom six works chiefly 
on Heruka-sadhana are credited in Tibetan, wrote also a collection 
of Dohas, caXied. Kambala-gitikd^*^ apparently in proto-Bengali ;and 
one such Doha (No. 8) occurs also in the Charydeharyefi.^** To this 
class belong several writers, but about some of them we have more 
definite information. These arc Kukkuri-pida, ^avari- (or ^avara)- 
p&da, Lui-pada, K^ish^a-pada and others ; but since these writers, to 
whom Vajrayanist works are credited in the Bstan-hgy^* ar® alsa 
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counted among the eighty-four Siddhas and connected with popular 
Tantric cults, especially the Mahamaya, the Yogini-kaula and the 
Natha cult, all of which possibly developed further out ofVajra-yana 
and Mantra-yana,^*® it would be better to take them up separately. 

With these so-called Siddhachilryas we enter upon a somewhat 
new phase of Bengal Tantrism, although* most of these thaumaturgists 
present a medley of doctrines, which had probably not yet crystall¬ 
ised themselves into well defined or sharply distinguished cults. The 
Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana as offshoots of Mahayana, were never 
at any stage separated by any clear line of demarcation. The same 
remarks would apply also to the various closely allied, perhaps con¬ 
currently existing, and presumably popular cults,^^® which became 
associated with the names of the Siddhacharyas and the Natha-gurus, 
and which (whatever might have been their origin) show a clear 
admixture of Buddhist ideas^*^ and claim as their teachers recognised 
expounders of Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana. We have in conse¬ 
quence a curious confusion, in the various traditions, between the 
early teachers of the different but closely related cults. We have, for 
instance, the traditions of more than one Savara, Lui-pa, Saraha and 
Krishna, just in the same way as we have traditions of more than 
one ^antideva, ^ilntirakshita or Dipamkara ; while Lui-pa has been 
equated with Minanatha or Matsycndraniltha, who is one of the 
acknowledged founders of both Yogini-kaula and Nathism. The 
difficulty is here perhaps greater than that of distinguishing between 
Mahayana and Vajra-yana writers, where they might have been 
confused by similarity of names, and where, since the one system 
developed out of the other, it was not inherently impossible for a 
Mahayanist to be a Vajrayanist. But in this case, as also sometimes 
in the other, it is not always possible to assume two or more sets of 
teachers having a common name or a common belief. To explain 
this confusion, therefore, one should presume a syncretic tendency, 
not unusual in the hivStory of religious cults, to assimilate and identify 
the teachers in the different groups. This tendency must have been 
facilitated by the fact that these cults, collectively, called “Sahaja- 
siddbiin their origin were not probably sharply differentiated, having 
developed under the same conditions and possibly out of the same 
source or sources. In the case of Nathism especially, which was 
perhaps more popular than academic, this tendency of assimilating 
the rwognised teachers of Buddhist Tantrism is not unintelligible. 
Whether Nathism in its origin was a form of Tantric Buddhism 
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which transformed itself into Tanrtic i^aivism or whether the process 
was otherwise, need not be discussed here ; but it is clear that it 
assimilated rites and tenets from various sources, its curious legends 
belonging to no regular orderIn the same way it appropriated, 
or rather assimilated, its own Gurus to Vajrayanist teachers of 
repute, on the one hand, and to ^iva and his disciples, on the other. 

One of the characteristics of Sahaja-siddhi is that it repudiates 
Mantra, Magdala and other external means and modes of Vajra-yana 
and Mantra-yana, puts emphasis on Yogic practices and cultivation 
of mental powers, and accepting their terminology, places different 
interpretations on such fundamental concepts as Vajra, Mudra etc. 
The lands where this phase of Tantrism was the most wide-spread, 
and perhaps where it originated, were Bengal and Assam. Most of 
the teachers, therefore, belong to these countries, from which their 
teachings must have spread in divergent forms to Nepal and Tibet ; 
but the traditions concerning them became overlaid, obscure and 
confusing, and their works present a medley of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The religious aspect of the question is not our concern 
here, but we shall give a brief survey of the important works and 
authors connected with these cults. 

Kukkuripada (or ®pa), one of the eighty-four Siddhas, is 
mentioned by Tibetan tradition^" as a Brahaman of Bengal who intro¬ 
duced Mantra-yana (Heruka-sadhana) and other Tantras from the 
land of Dakini. This somewhat obscure account probably refers to 
the introduction of the cult of Mahamaya, with which his name is 
traditionally associated,i®® and which, judging from the titles of the 
works,^®^ appears to form the theme of at least three out of his six 
Tantric works in the Bstan-f}gyur. He is also credited with two 
vernacular Dohas in the Charydeharya^ (Nos. 2, 20).^®* Another 
early Siddhacharya is ^avari- (or l^abara) -pada, of whom it is 
recorded by Sumpa-po'*® that he was a huntsman of the hills 
of “Bahgala,” who with his two wives, Loki and Guni, was con¬ 
verted by Nagarjuna^®* during the latter’s residence in that country. 
The Tibetan sources, again, place him as a contemporary of Lui-pa, 
making him^®® even a preceptor of Lui-pa in Tantrism. Two verna¬ 
cular Dohas of Savari are also found in the Charyacharya° (Nos. 
28,50). It is probable, therefore, that he was connected with the 
n^w cults, although ten Vajrayanist works are assigned to him in the 
Bstan-J}gyur.^ He appears to be the same as ^avarlsvara,^®^ some of 
whose works in the Bstan-hgyuf are concerned with Vajra-yoginI 

25 
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Sadhana, which king Indrabhuti of Odyan and his sister Lakshim- 
kara made popular.^*® 

But the most important name of this group is perhaps that ot 
Lui-pa. He is credited with four Vajrayanist works in the Bstan- 
hsy^^y of which one called Abhisamaya-vibhaiiga is said to have 
been revealed by him directly to Dipamkara ^rijBana in order that 
(according to the colophon to the text)^®® the latter might help its 
Tibetan translation. He was, therefore, in all probability an older 
contemporary of Dipamkara and belonged to the end of the 10th 
and beginning of the 11 th century, i®® Two of his vernacular Dohas 
are given in the Charydcharya° (Nos. 1, 29) ; but Haraprasad. 
^astrF®® speaks of an entire collection called Luipdda-gitikd. It is 
through these vernacular Dohas that he probably became one of the 
earliest founders of the Tantric religion found in the Dohorkoias. The 
Tibetan tradition mentions him as the Adi-siddha, thus making him 
occupy the same position as the Indian tradition would ascribe to 
Minanatha or Matsyendranatha. It has been pointed out that the 
Tibetan translation of the name Lui-pa means Matsyodara or 
Matsyantrada and Sumpa Mkhan-po^®® makes him, as the Indian 
tradition makes Matsyendranatha, a sage of the fisherman caste.”® 
The Tibetan sources, again, place Lui-pada in Bengal,^®® while all 
the Indian legends of Matsyendranatha are connected with the sea¬ 
board of Eastern India. The published Sanskrit texts of the school 
claim Matsyendranatha as the founder of the Yogini-kaula system, 
while Taranatha believes (Geschichte^ p. 275 ff) that Lui-pa introduced 
the Yogini cult. On these, among other grounds, Lui-pa has been 
equated^®’ with Matsyendranatha, legendary fisherman of 
Chandradvipa, who is the starting point of a new system of Tantric 
thought and practice, connected with the Yogini-kaula, Hatha-yoga 
and Natha cults of East Bengal and Kamarupa. Even if the 
identification is not accepted, it will certainly strengthen the sugges¬ 
tion, made above, of the tendency towards syncretic assimilation of 
the teachers of the various cults. 

The homage paid by the Kashmirian AbhinavaguptS* in his 
Tantraloka^^^ would place Matsyendranatha earlier than the begin¬ 
ning of the 11th century ; and if he is identical with Lui-pada, his 
probable date would be the end of the 10th or the beginning of the 
11th century. As the reputed founder of the new school of Sahaja- 
siddhi, ht is connected with a series of teachers, whose writing are 
preserved mostly in the Apabhramsa and the vernacular, and who. 
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as such, properly falls outside our province. But in its earlier 
stages the Sahaja-siddhi represented by these teachers starts 
apparently as a deviation from the Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana ; 
while in these cults are to be found the sources of the Natha cult, 
which calls itself ^ivaite but which shows greater affinity with the 
Buddhist than with the Brahmanical Tantra. All the reputed 
Siddhichiryas are, therefore, found credited with Vajray&nist works 
in the Bstan-f^gyur. The only exception is perhaps Matsyendra- 
natha, if he is not the same person as Lui-pada ; but we have a work 
on the Bodhichitta by Mina-p&da,^*® who is described as an ancestor 
of Matsyendranatha. The cult must have been introduced early 
into Tibet and Nepal, where Matsyendranatha came to be identified 
with Avalokitesvara, while in India his apotheosis occurred by his 
assimilation to ^iva.^'^® There are some works, however, which 
profess to have been revealed (avaidrita) by Matsyendxan&tha. 
Five of these texts, written in Sanskrit, have been published^’^ from 
old Nepali manuscripts ; and if the manuscript of the principal 
longest text, entitled Kaula-jndna-nirf^ya, belongs to the llth 
century (as its editor maintains), it must be taken as the earliest 
known work of the school. According to this work, Matsyendra- 
n&tha belonged to the Siddha or Siddhimyita sect, primarily con¬ 
nected with the Yogini-kaula, the chief seat of which was Kamarupa. 
Although the word Kula in Brahmanical Tantra is often synonymous 
with $akti, it is undoubtedly related here to the five Kulas of the 
Buddhist Tantra, representing the five Dhyani-Buddhas * while the 
word Sahaja is equated with Vajra as a state to be attained by a 
method of Yoga called Vajra-yoga. There is, thus, a very consider¬ 
able admixture of Buddhist Tantric ideas and practices with those 
of the Brahmanical Tantra. 

The next great Siddha of the school is Gorakshanatha who is 
described in most of the accounts as a disciple of Matsyendranatha. 
The legends, which must have originated in Bengal and spread in 
divergent forms to Nepal, Tibet, Hindusthan, the Punjab, Gujarat 
and MaharSshtra, connect him and other Natha-gurus with the 
Gopichand legend,^’* with the Yogi sect of the Punjab, and the 
Nfitha-yog^s of Bengal. Perhaps he did not, as some of the legends 
suggest, strictly conform to the traditions of the Mantra-yana ; and 
it is no wonder that in Nc^al and Tibet he is considered to be a 
renegade,^’* whose Yogis passed from Buddhism to ^aivaism simply 
to please their heretic rulers and gain political favours. Of Goraksha- 
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nStha no has been found, unless he is identical with the 

Goraksha of the Bstan-hgyur, .who is responsible for one Buddhist 
Tantric work.^^® If his alleged disciple^’® Jalandhari-pada, who 
IBgures in the legends as the Guru of Gopichand, is the same person 
as Mahapa^^ita Mahacharya Jalandhara, Acharya Jalandhari, or 
Siddhacharya Jalandhari-pada of the Bstan-^gyur''^'^ then he might 
be taken as the author of four Vajra-yana works, including a 
commentary, called ^uddhi-vajra-pradipd, on Hevajra-sddhana, the 
original being assigned to Saroruhavajra.i^* 

To the other Siddhlcharyas of the Sahaja-siddhi, some of whom 
are also Gurus of the Natha cult, numerous Buddhist Tantric works 
are assigned in the Bstan-J^gyur. Both Indian and Tibetan^’® tradi¬ 
tions make Virupa (or Viru-pa) a disciple of Jalandhara ; but the 
latter tradition also appears to mention more than one Buddhist 
Tantric sage of that name, of whom a junior and a senior Virupg 
are distinguished.^®® One of these Virupas was born in the east 
at “Tripura”*®' (Tippera ?) during the reign of Devapala. The 
distinction, however, is not clear in the Bstan-Jigyur^ but it ascribes 
ten Vajra-yana works to Acharya or Mahacharya Virupa, and two 
collections of apparently vernacular Dohas and Padas (Virupa-pada- 
chaturaiiti and Dohd-kosa) to Mahayogin or Yogisvara Virupa.^® 
Tilopa or Tailika-pada,*®* another Siddhacharya, is made by Tibetan 
sources a contemporary of Mahipala of Bengal,*®* and one of these 
traditions makes him a Brahman of Tsatigaon (Chittagong ?), who 
was conveiSed under the name of Prajnabhadra.*®* Besides four 
Vajra-yana works, a. Dohd-kosa of his is preserved in Tibetan.*®® 
Tilo-pa’s disciple Naro-pa or Nailo-pa is also assimilated to well- 
known Buddhist Vajra-yana teachers. He is said*®’ to have succeed¬ 
ed Jetari as the north-door Pandit of Vikramasila as an adept in the 
Buddhist Agama, and left the monastery in the charge of Dipamkara 
in his seventieth year to become the high priest of Vajrasana (Bodh- 
Gaya). One account makes him son of king Sakya Subha^Snti- 
varman of the East (PrSchya), while another believes that^he was 
the son of a Kashmirian Brahman, and became a BrShmanical 
Urthika Panejita and then a Buddhist Siddha under the religious 
name of Jfianasiddhi or Yasobhadra. As he appears to be identical 
with described in the Bstan-hgyur as ^ri-mahSmudrS.ch5rya, 

and with Na(^a-pada, desoibed in the same work as Mahlicharya 
and MfbSyogin, he should be credited with nine Vajra-yfina 
Ssdiianas,*®® some of wfakh concern Heruka and Hevajra» as well 
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as two Vajra-gitis^®* and a Panjika on Vajra-pada-sdra-safngraha 
which last work, it may be noted, was undertaken at the request of 
Vinayasri-mitra, a Bhikshu of Kanaka-stupa Mahavihara of Pa||i- 
keraka in Kashmir.”® 

Another important Siddhacharya is Kyishna or Kyishtja-pada, 
known also by the Prakrit form of the name as Ka^u-pS. There 
must have been, as Haraprasad J§astrl rightly conjectures, several 
Kyishrias or KSnhus. The Bstan-J}gyur mentions as a senior Kyishna,^*^ 
a Krishna from Orissa who was a translator,^** as well as a Kyishuft- 
charya and a Kyishna-vajra.^®* One Indian Krishna, again, wrote 
at Somapuri-v//iarfl,*®* which was situated in Bengal. It is difficult 
to say which of these authors^*® should be (if at all) identified with 
Kyishipacharya or Kanhapa of the Sahaja-siddhi and the Natha cult 
who is regarded as a disciple of Jalandhara-pS. According to 
Taranatha, howev^lf, Kyish^acharya, disciple of Jalandhari, belonged 
to Padyanagara or Vidyanagara in the southern .country of Kama^**» 
but another Tibetan account informs us that his birthplace, as well 
as place of conversion, was Somapuri.”* Eleven vernacular Dohas 
are given in the Charydcharya° under the names Kanhu, KyishtjS- 
charya-pada, Kyish^a-pada and Kyishna-vajra,^*® as well as cited 
under one or other of these names in its Sanskrit commentary. A 
Dohd-koia in Apabhramsa by Kylshnacharya also exists in the 
original and has been published.”® 

The problem of the identity of Saraha or Saraha-pada, the next 
important teacher, whose other name is given as Rahula-bhadra, is 
equally difficult. Sumpa Mkhan-po*®® describes him as a‘BrShmap 
Buddhist sage’, bom of a Brahman and a Dakini in the city of 
Rajtii in the eastern country. He was well versedjin both Brahma- 
nical and Buddhistic learning and flourished in the reign of Chandana- 
pala. He is said to have converted Ratnapala and his ministers 
and Brahma^js, and to have become the high priest of NSlandS. 
He learned the Mantra-ySna from Chove Sukalpa of O^ivisa 
(Orissa)), but afterwards visited Maharftsh^ra where he united in 
Yoga with a Yogini who approached him in the guise of an archer’s 
daughter. After having performed the Mahamudra with her, he 
became a Siddha and went by the name of Saraha. It is also recorded 
that he used to sing Dohas of Buddhism as a means of conversion. 
In the Bstan-ligyur there are about twenty-five Tantric works 
assigned to him*®^ including more than half a dozen concerned with 
Dohskoda-^ti and CharyS-glti.*®* An Apabhraih^a D(M-koia^ 
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(with a Sanskrit commentary^*) connected with his name has been 
published ; and four of his Doh&s occur in Charydcharya^ (Nos. 22, 
32, 38, 39), where he is called Saraha-pada. Cordier is probably 
right in his suggestion that there were several Sarahas, who are 
described in the Bstan-f}ygur variously as Mahabrahma^a, Maha- 
charya, Mahayogin or Yogisvara, as belonging to OcJ^iyana*®* and 
also as Mahasavara and once as a descendant of Krishna,*®^ but it is 
difficult to distinguish them. Taranatha, however, distinguishes 
two Sarahas, one of whom, the junior, was otherwise called Tabari,®®* 
while the other was named Rahulabhadra.*®* It is likely that the 
Siddhacharya Saraha, to whom the Dohas can be legitimately 
ascribed, was a different person from Saraha-Rahulbhadra,®*® the 
Vajrayanist author of the Sadhanas, and that both are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from Saroruhavajra, also called Padmavajra, who is known 
in the history of Buddhist Tantrism as one the pioneers of 
Hevajra-tantra and as the Guru and Paramaguru respectively of 
Anafigavajra and Indrabhuti of 0<}<Jiyana. 

Of those minor personalities of this group, who probably belonged 
to the cast, only a brief mention may be made here. It is not clear 
if all of them belonged to Bengal. Garbhari-pa or Garbha-pada, 
popularly called Gabhur Siddha,^!* wrote a work on Hevajra and a 
Vajra-yana commentary ; Kila-pada,®*^ described as a descendant of 
Lui-pada, is credited with a Dohdcharya-gltikd-drishti ; Amitabha®’^^ 
commented upon the Dohd-koia of Kpishnavajra ; Karmari, Karmara 
or Kamari, a descendant of Virupa, was the author of one Vajra- 
yana work,2** VIgapada, also a descendant of Virupa, but des¬ 
cribed”® as a Kshatriya prince of Gahura who was fond of the Viga,*** 
wrote works on Vajradakini and Guhyasamaja, as well as one Doha 
(No. 17) given in the Charydcharya° ; Kahkana, a descendant of 
Kambala-pa, composed one Doha to be found in the Charydeharya'* 
(No. 44) and a Charyd-dohdkoia-gitikd*^’^ ; D&rika or Dari-pSda,”® 
also a Mahasiddha, variously described as a disciple of Lui-pa and 
NSrop&, was responsible for twelve Vajra-yana works in the Bstan 
hgyur^^* and one Doha in the Charydeharya^ (No. 34) 7 
Dharmapida (also called Gu 9 <Jaripada),**® a descendant of Krishna, 
has twelve Vajra-ySna works in the Bstan-hgyur and two Dohas 
in the Charyd^ryaf^, None of their works, except the Apabhram^ 
Dohas mentioned, is available in print, and exists only in Tibetan. 

It will be seen that Bengal had a very large share in the culti¬ 
vation and spread of this peculiar and prolific Buddhist and dlied 
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Tfi-ntric literature, which in all probability received encouragement 
from the Buddhist kings of the Paia dynasty. But it is remarkable 
that with the advent of the Sena kings, who had Vaishgavite leanings, 
this literature and culture went underground for all time.**^ We hear 
of no suppression or persecution of Buddhism under the overlordship • 
of the Senas, but it was probably a part of their policy to encourage 
Brahma^ical studies as a reaction against the Buddhistic tendencies 
of the Pala kings. There cannot be any doubt that under the new 
regime of the Sena kings, non-Buddhistic Sanskrit literature and 
culture in Bengal received a fresh impetus. This might have partly 
been also a result of the general revival of Sanskrit learning, probably 
under similar circumstances, in Kashmir, Kanauj, Dhara, Kalyana, 
Mithila andKalihga. 

in. Vernacoltr Literatnre 

The evolutioJ^ of different Indian vernaculars from the one 
common parent language, known as the Vedic or early Sanskrit, 
passed through dilferent stages in different parts of India. The 
first stage is represented by the Middle Pali, Prakrits 

and Apabhramsa—^which were current during the period from 
500 B.c. to 1000 A.D. During the last 500 years of this period 
the Prakrits were gradually replaced by Apabhramsa and its later 
phase Laukika or Apabhrash^a (Avahatfiha) out of which were 
slowly born the New Indo-Aryan speeches^ the Bhdshas or Verna¬ 
culars, such as Bengali, Hindi, Maithili, Nepali, Assamese, Oriya 
etc. “Definite eastern or Magadhan characteristics appear to 
have developed in the entire Aryanisod area of Assam, Bengal and 
Bihar during the closing centuries of the first millennium a.d. 
Bengali, Assamese and Oriya formed a very closely connedBd group, 
and these languages showed the greatest amount of agreement 
among themselves. By a.d. 1000, judging from the specimens of 
Bengali, Assamese and Oriya that we have at about this date and a 
little later, these languages had become fully established, although 
relationship between Bengali and Assamese was a little closer than 
between these two and Oriya. Thus a.d. 1000 may roughly be 
taken as a convenient date for the development of the New Indo- 
Aryan stage in the history of the Aryan speech. About this time, 
the Bengali language was fully characterised, and , Oriya was also 
characterised with a few special peculiarities, while Assamese 
ronained still much closer to Old Bengali.”*** 
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S he total output of Bengali literature before the end of the 
u period is not, however, very large. Besides the Charyapada^ 
to which detailed reference will be made later, the extant specimens 
of Bengali language that may be dated prior to the final extinction 
of Hindu rule in Bengal in the 13th century a.d. comprise 

(1) A few old verses and lines in the ManasoUdsa, a Sanskrit 
Encyclopaedia composed about 1130 a.d., in the section 
dealing with music. 

(2) A few lines and verses in the Prdkfita-pai'hgala (c. a.d. 1400) 
and other early Sanskrit texts. 

(3) Some place-names and personal names in the epigraphic 
records of Bengal from the fifth century a.d. down- 
wards.2®^ 

(4) A number of words found in SarvanandfJ^ commentary on 
^ Amarakosha^*^ 

(Thus the Charyd-padas may be regarded, practically, as the 
only extant specimen of Bengali literature during the Hindu rule in 
Bengal^ 

The manuscript of the Charyd-padas was discovered in Nepal by 
the late MM. H. P. 6astri in 1907. It was edited by him along 
with three other texts of a similar nature, also found in Nepal, and 
published by the Bangiya Sahi^ Parishad under the title 
“Bauddhagan O Doha” in 1916.2“^ (The Charyd-padas are collected 
in a text entitled Charydeftarya- ViniicHaya^^ with a commentary in 
Sanskrit by Munidatta, songs were fifty rin numbey(^t only 
46 verses and a part of another are foundjin ^astri*s text, the 
rest being known only from the Tibetan translation. There was 
also an^er verse, but it was not commented upon by Munidatta.®*’ 
(These songs were composed by the Siddhacharyas or followers of 
the^esoteric cults—the various ydms developed out of the Mahayana 
mentioned above. Naturally there is not much of literary flavour 
except in a few, as the sole object of the author was to expound 
their doctrines in a m> stic language intelligible only to the initiated^ 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji rightly observes : 

“The subject-matter of these Old Bengali Charyd-padas is highly 
mystical, centring round the esoteric doctrines and erotic and Yogic 
theories and practices of the Sahajiya school of Buddhism. The 
Sanskrit commentary on the Charyds, being itself in a highly technical 
jargon, does not help to make the sense of the text wholly clear to 
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modern readers, though it quotes extensively from a similar literature 
which is mostly in Sanskrit.”*** 

Elsewhere he remarks : 

“The Charya-padas cannot be accorded a very high place from 
literary point of view, though occasionally they breathe a true 
poetic spirit and are marked by beauty of expression, fine 
conception and imagery, and a deep sensibility and emotion^Thcir 
main value and importance are linguistic and doctrinaj^ They are, 
however, good lyrics written in a variety of metres. 'These lyrics 
were evidently meant to be sung, for the manuscript gives the names 
of the rdgas against each. But the main characteristic of these 
verses is their religious and emotional appeal which found a fuller 
development in later Bengali literature in the Sahajiya songs, 
Vaishnava padas^ ^akta hymns, Baul songs, etc. The Buddhist 
Charya-padas may,,' therefore, be regarded as the prototypes or 
precursors of these later forms of literary development in Bengal.”*** 

t|^he main interest of the songs, however, centres round the fact 
that they represent the oldest forms of Bengali language so far 
known to u^ The language has also been claimed to be the 
oldest form of Assamese, and Oriya, because some words specially 
belonging to these occur in the songs. But the general view is that 
the songs are really written in the one common language, then 
current in Eastern India, from which the Oriya has been formed 
into a distinct language in the 13th and 14th, and Assamese in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Dr. Chatteiji has successfully demon¬ 
strated that the common language represents the oldest form of 
Bengali.®*® 

The fifty songs collected in the Charydcharya-Vimichaya 
represent the composition of 23 or 24 poets whose names 
are mentioned at the end.*** Among these, sixteen poets have only 
one song each, three poets two each, one has got three, and 
another has got four. But Kanhapft has thirteen and Bhusukupa, 
eight songs to his credit. In addition the commentary includes a song 
of Mlnanatha.*** 

(^The date of these Charya-padas has formed a subject of keen 
dis^tfe. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji refers them, mainly on 
linguistic grounds, to the period between 950 and 1200 a.d., and 
this view is generally accepted.jMBut Dr. SahiduUa, relying on 
Nepalese and Tibetan traditioner referred the older poets to the 
7th century a.d. and this opinion is also shared by somc^ The 
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main argument of this group has been summed up as follows by 
^ri Sukhamay Mukherji in an unpublished article : ‘The age of 
the language is not necessarily the age of the poets also. That 
popular songs recited from mouth to mouth and copied from one 
manuscript to another gradually undergo material linguistic changes 
is proved by several instances. It has been pointed out that the 
language of an eighteenth century Ms. of Srl-Krishtja-Vijaya by 
MSladhara Basu is much more modern than that of the 15th 
century when it was composed.’ 

This writer has discussed the date of some of the poets of 
these songs on the basis of clues obtained from Tibetan sources. 
He has drawn up a succession-list of the Siddha Gurus, 14 in 
number, beginning from Saraha-pa and ending in Dipahkara ^rijSana 
who certainly lived in the first half of the 11th century A. D. (see 
p. 138). He, therefore, places Ka^ha-pa, the eighth Guru, Lui-pa, 
the third Guru, and Saraha-pa, the first Guru, respectively, between 
850-900, about 750, and 700 a. d. 

He finds support for his views in the tradition that 
Lui-pa flourished before ^antarakshita and was a Kayastha in 
the court of Dharmapala, and Ka^ha-pa was the Pa%i4^ta~ 
bhikshu of Devapala at the Somapura-Fi/iara. He^ therefore, 
concludes that as Saraha-pa was the author of four songs, the 
antiquity of these goes back to the 8th century A.D., and thus 
supports the view first propounded by M. Sahidulla. But even if 
we accept this view, based merely on Tibetan tradition, the 
fact remains that the language of the Charyd-padas, as we have 
them now, probably represents the form of Bengali language current 
in the 10th-12th century a.d., though tl^ language very nearly 
look this form two hundred years earlier. (Dt. Sukumar Sei^ the 
latest writer on the subject, who had all along u^eld the theory of 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji, has changed his view, ancyield, in 1966, that 
the original language of the Charyd-padas may go back to 7th-8th 
century, and the date of their composition may be placed between 
the commenpement of the 8th and the middle of the*** 11th 
'‘.entury a.d.“®) 



APPENDIX I”* 


WAS ^RIHARSHA, AUTHOR OF NAISHADHA- 
CHARITA, A BENGALI ? 

The problem was first discussed in some detail by the late 
Professor Nilakamala Bhattacharya,*^^ and he concluded, mainly 
from internal evidences in the Naishadha-charita^ that its author 
was unmistakably a native of Bengal. His grounds for such 
definite conclusion may be summarised as follows : 

(1) Use of the word *ululu* (Naishadha XIV.51) and the express 
statement of the standard commentator, Narayana, that this is a 
musical sound uttered by the women of Gauda during the festivals 
of marriage etc., and the poet simply referred to the usage of his 
own native land. 

(2) Use of the conch-bangle by the bride in XV. 45 and 
its breaking as characterising the beginning of widowhood in 
XII, 35. In the former case, again, Narayana clearly states that 
it was a custom in Gauda at the time of marriage. Prof. 
Bhattacharyya came to learn after investigation that this *is 
characteristic of Bengal alone’ (p. 171). 

(3) The tying of the hands of bride and groom with a kuia 
blade in XVI. 14. Here, also, NSrayaija comments, that it was a 
local custom. The usage was prevalent, as the late Prof. 
Bhattacharyya learnt from investigation, ‘in Bengal only* (p. 172). 

(4) Some other customs, which are collectively specialities of 
Bengal alone, such as the painting of the floors with rice powder, 
niceties of fish and flesh in marriage feasts, etc. (pp. 172-74). 

(5) l^riharsha wrote a panegyric of the family of a Gau(Ja 
king as stated in VII. 110.*®* 

It can be justly argued here that it is much more probable 
for a native of Bengal to migrate from a royal court of Bengal to 
Benares under the king of KSnyakubja than for a native of 
Kanyakubja to do so from Benares to Bengal. 

( 6 ) Prof. Bhattacharyya has cited many examples of the 
poet*s indiscriminate use in alliteration of (i) the three sibilants, 
(ii) the two nasals (9 and n ), (iii) ba and vfl, (iv) ja and ya 
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and (v) ksha and khya (pp. 185-87) to show that the poet’s 
‘mother-tongue was Bengali*. 

D. C. Bhattacharya, who endorsed the view of Professor 
Nilkamal Bhattacharya on these grounds, added two more references 
in the Naishadha-charita in support of it. In XVIII. 103 the poet 
uses the word UdyabhaskarOf and according to Chanrju Payrjita it is 
a kind of camphor ‘found in Gau<Ja* (Handiqui, Tr. of the Naishadha 
p. 540). In XXII. 53 the interesting word Lala^irnba is used. Chandu 
Pani^ita explains it as the ‘top* with which the boys play in Gauda 
(Handiqui, loc. cit., P. 489). I^nadeva, another old commentator, 
also states that it was used in Gauda. Narayana is more explicit and 
says it is called Bhramaraka in Gau(Ja. The discovery of this 
familiar name of a ‘top*, still universally current in Bengal, In the 
Ndishadha is, in Bhattacharya*s opinion, the most convincing of all 
the evidences pointing to the Bengali origin of the poet. 

D. C. Bhattacharya further cites some external evidence. 

The commentators Chapcju Papcjita (1297 a.d.), Isanadeva and 
Narayana believed that the poet belonged to Bengal. In the Harihara- 
prabandha of the Prabmdhakosha of Rajasekhara SQri it is definite¬ 
ly stated that Harihara was a descendant of l^rfharsha, who was 
a native of Bengal. Vidyapati categorically states in the Purushaparl^ 
kshd that the poet was a native of Bengal and went to Varanasi to 
have his great poem examined by scholars. Vidyapati docs not 
claim him for his own land Mithila, nor does he make him a 
native of Kanauj, though he was fully aware of his connection with 
the court at that place. Vachaspati Misra II, the celebrated 
Smarta of Mithila, attempted to prove his scholarship in Indian logic 
by a bold refutation of l^riharsha*s Khai^^nakhaty^akhadya in the 
Khan^anoddhara. At the end of this ^riharsha is contemptuously 
referred to as a ‘Supine Q3XL^&\Uttdna-Gau4a). All this volume of 
evidence, read along with the poet's clear statement of receiving high 
honours from ^he king of Kanyakubja, found both in the Naishadha 
and Kharj^ana, points to only one conclusion, viz. he was a native 
of Bengal and a resident of Varanasi in the dominion of the'Tatter 
king. We are not aware that any of his commentators or any 
other writer ever stated the converse, viz. that he was a native of 
Kanyakubja and a resident, for some time at least, of Bengal.**’ 

Dr. S. K. De refuted some of the above arguments. He observed: 

“^riharsha’s Bengal origin need not follow, as NSraya^a in his 
commentary thinks, from his use of the word uHilu as an auspicious 
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sound made by women on festive occasions. Apart from the fact 
that the word appears to be as old as the ChhMdogya Upanishad 
(iii. 19.3), K. K. Handiqui(op. cit. pp, 541-42) has shown that it 
is not an exclusively Bengali custom, being found in writers who 
had no connection with Bengal, especially in some Jaina writers of 
Western India. Murari uses the word in connection with Sita‘s 
marriage (iii. 55), but his Maithili commentator, Ruchipati 
Upadhyaya, explains it as a South Indian custom. The Southerner 
Mallinath, on the other hand, believes it to be a Northern custom! 
Similar remarks apply to the reference (XV. 45) to the custom of 
wearing conch-bangic, which is also mentioned in the Mdhdbhdrata 
(Virata xi. 1) and the Kadambari. The argument based on the 
Gauili Riti does not carry much weight, but more relevant if 
not definitely conclusive, is the indiscriminate use in alliteration and 
chiming of the three sibilants, the two nasals n, t», ba and va, ya and 
ja as sounds of equivalent value. Rhetoricians, however, permit such 
interchange in verbal figures.”*®® 

Dr. De concluded that the evidence for regarding ^riharsha 
as a Bengali is not conclusive, but some plausibility is afforded by 
the Prasasti composed by him for some unnamed king of Gauda. 
With reference to the two passages in the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Kadambari mentioned by Dr. S. K. De in the extract quoted above, 
D. C. Bhattacharya observes i 

“These two passages, as Prof. Bhattacharya correctly stated, 
do not refer to marriage customs at all. In the former (Vira^ia xi 
1) it was not a new bride but Arjuna who appeared before the 
king of Virata in lady’s ornaments including a pair of gold 
bangles ‘upon conch*. In the latter, pieces of lotus stalks in a 
hermitage are likened to pieces of conch-bangles slipping down 
from the ankles of the goddess Sarasvati, the poet being quite 
oblivious of the inauspicious nature of the concept. We should add 
here that Mahasveta in her austerities is described as wearing, 
among others, bark as garment, sacred thread and ‘pieces of conch* 
in her wrist. So the references are quite contrary to the custom 
mentioned in the Naishadha.”*^^ 

D. C. Bhattacharya’s view on the date of l^riharsha may be 
quoted in this connection. He refers to a well-founded tradition that 
^riharsha was the son of a contemporary rival of Udayana, and 
then observes : 

“Sriharsha was born, therefore, about 1075 A.D., and wrote 
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most of his works in the reign of Govindachandra of Kanauj, 
though he might have lived long enough to witness the reign of 
Jayachandra. According to an unverified statement (found in 
Nydyakosha, 1893, Introd., P. 4 f.n.) one Bhudeva wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Naishadha at the request of the king of Kanya- 
kubja in the year Yugmdsh^afikairnirukte ^aka-riYipatisame (V. P. 
Dvivcdi reads Yugmdichdfikail} in the introduction to Nydyavdrtika, 
Chowkh, 1916, P. 160) If it is taken as genuine, the word ‘anka' 
must be a symbol for the figure 10 instead of 9. It was then 
Vijayachandra, the son of Govindachandra, who must have request¬ 
ed a scholar of his court to write the commentary apparently in 
the lifetime of 6riharsha in the year 1082 Saka (1160 a.d.), 
a rare sort of tribute paid to the greatest poet of the century.”®** 
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Footnotes 


^ Fa-hien, p. 100. 

® Beal-Records, II, pp. 193-204. 

® I-Tsing, p. XXXI. 

‘ HC. Tr., p. 2. 

* De—Poetics, I. 48. 

* Kavyalamkara-sutra-Vritti, I. 2.10. The same thing is said by Kuntaka (end 
of the 10th century) in liis Vokrokli-jivita (Ed. S. K. De, 2nd Edition p. 45). 

’ IB. p. 27. 

® H. P. trastrl, Nepal catalogue 1. 134. HSL, 208. 

® In writing this and subsequent sections of this Chapter I have derived consi¬ 
derable help from two articles by Dr. S. K. De published in NIA, Vol. II, pp. 
264-282 and Vol. I pp. 1-23. These were reproduced verbatim in HB, 
pp. 304-350. The passages within inverted commas, unless otheriwsc stated, 
are quotations from these two articles. Full discussions on the points dealt 
with will be found in these two articles. 

^JBORS, 1919, p. 313 ; 1924, p. 317. 

P. C. Bagchi QHQ, 1933, p. 261) takes the title as designation of elephant 
(Dravidian pal, and kapi, both meaning elephant). 

As regards Subandhu, cf. an article by M. Ghosh in IHQ, 1939. For others 
cf. JASB, 1930, pp. 241-45 : NIA. II. 

For a discussion on this point see Dr, S. K. De’s edition of Kichaka-Vadha, 
pp. xn-xiv and 93-4, 98-9. This poetical work is preserved only m Bengali 
Mss. and all the known commentators are Bengalis. 

For a full discussion of NIA. II. 267. 

S. K. De, Padyavali, pp. 182-84. 

^<^NIA. 11.268. 

Dr. De regards the identity as problematic. But cf. p. 117 above. 
N. Das Gupta observes ; "Yuvaraja Haravarsha, son of Dharmapala, was 
the patron of Abhinanda, alias Aryavilasa, the author of the KSmacharita, the 
oldest extant Mahakavya produced in Bengal. He was regarded as a great poet 
even in the 15th century [Ramacharita, ed. by K. S. Ramasvami 6astrl— 
G. O. S. No. XLVi (1930) Introduction]. Abhinanda’s father ^atananda 
may be identical with the homonymous poet whose verses are quoted in several 
standard anthologies. According to Abhinanda, Haravarsha compiled, after 
Hala, an anthology (/C. VI. 327-32). 

See page 186. f.n. 191. 

MM. H. P. ^astrl’s remarks about the author’s family are partly wrong, and 
partly guess-work. In particular, the author was not Br&hmana, as Bastri 
says in his Preface to the book, but a Karana iKhyastka) as stated in V. 3 of 
the Kavi-praiasti, cf. RC*, p. x. 

** The name of the parents is given in a verse of the Gita-Govinda (XII. 11). 
Though this verse is not commented upon by Kumbha (15th century) it occurs 
in most manuscripts and is accepted as genuine by other conunentators. As 
regards Padmivatl (I. 2), Kumbha takes it to mean godefess Lakshml, but 
other commentators take it to be the name of Jayadeva’s wife. There is a 
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legend that Padmavatl was a dancing girl and Jayadeva supplied musical 
accompaniment while she danced. Some find a support of this tradition in 
Jayadeva’s describing himself as Padmavati-charana-charana-Chakravartin, 
( 1 . 2 ). 

This is the general view, but the birth-place has also been located in Mithila 
and Orissa, cf. JASB. 1906, pp. 163 IT. 

Not the last day of Mdgha, as is recorded by some (for example in HSLC, 
p. 390). 

Cf. f.n. 20 above. 

See p. 231 above. 

JASB, 1906, pp.' 168-9. 

HSIC. pp. 390-91. 

” Ibid, p. 389. 

*® In a self-laudatory verse quoted in the Sadukti-Karnamfita, (V. 292), Cf. 
Pavanadutam, Ed. by Chintaharan Chakravarti, Introduction, p, 2. A tradi¬ 
tional verse (Introduction to SubhdshitaVali, p. 38) mentions Govardhana, 
Parana, Jayadeva, Umapati and Kaviraja as Ratms in the court of Lakshmana- 
sena. This is repeated by Kumbha in his comment on Gita-Govinda (I. 4), 
but he adds a sixth name Dhoyi and substitutes hrutidhara for Kaviraja. 
Kaviraja may be a title, rather than the name of the poet, but though several 
poets bore this title, there was also a contemporary poet of this name, the 
author of the Kdghava-pdndav^ya, whose real name was Madhava Bhat(a. 
Kaviraja in the above traditional verse refers to Dhoyi (also called Dhai, 
Dhoyika and Dhuyi), for he is described by Jayadeva as Kavi-Kshmdpati, 
which is equivalent to Kavi-raja, and the name of Dhoyi is not otherwise 
included in the list of five poets. Kumbha’s addition of Dhoyi to the above 
list may be due to an error on the part of one who flourished three hundred 
years later. 

HSLC, p. 373, f.n. 3. 

Ibid, p. 371. 

JASB, Vol. IX (1967) pp. 188 ff. 

HSLC, p. 325. 

NIA. II. pp. 266-7 

Krishnamacharya, Sanskrit Literature, p. 4. 

A. B. Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 14041. 

NIA. II. p. 267. 

'>* HSLC, pp. 327-329, 

®*® Buhlcr m JBRAS, X (1871), p. 31, XT (1874), p. 279. 
lA, II, pp. 71 ff. 
lA, XIII, pp. 83 ff, 286 ff. 

HSLC, 325-6. 

3’® See above, p. 228 

®® For the life and date of the author, cf. the Introduction in the edition of the 
book, HOS series (1957). 

** Dr. S, C. Banerji, Sanskrita Sdhitye Bdhgallr Dan (in Bengali) pp. 53-55. 

« For the date cf. HCIP. Vol. IV, pp. 359, 365 (f.n. 156). 

R. Phil, 11. p. 465. 

**HB. 301-2. 
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*• According to the verses not only pious and learned Br3.hmanas but many 
&reshihins lived there (bhurisreshthi), evidently added by way of explaining the 
origin of the name. The village was a famous one and is mentioned in Krishna- 
misra's Prabodha-chandrodaya (II. 7), 

** According to different readings in different Mss. 

II, p. 271. 

*^JRAS, 1883, p. 137. 

NIA,\l,V- '2.1^• 

IHQ, XXII, pp. 137-8. 

« NIA, II. pp. 276-77 
« Ibid, pp. 278-79. 

" Cf. JASB. 1915, pp. 321-27, 26 Calcutta Law Journal, pp. 17 If. IRQ, XXH. 
p. 140. 

“ H. Dh. K, Vol. V, Part II (1962), p. xiv. 

See M. Chakravarti in JASB. 1915, pp. 320-21. t^astri (Co/. III. XV), argues- 
that since the Parihals were reduced in status by Vallalasena, Jimutav3>hana 
could not have paraded his being a Paribhadriya unless he flourished before 
Vallalasena. 

*• It appears that these three treatises were meant to form a part of an ambitious. 
work on Dharma-.^astra called Dharma-ratna ; hence the colophons read 
iti dharma-ratna daya-bhagah (or kala-vivekah as the case may be). The 
ignoring of this fact ha4 led to inaccuracies in the description of Jimutavahana’s 
works in some catalogues of manuscripts. Thus, the Dharma-ratnas mentioned 
in MUtdi, Notices, v. 297-98, No. 1974 and in M. Cat. vi. 2385-88, Nos. 3172-74 
are respectively the Kala-viveka and the Daya-bhaga. 

** Jimutavahana does not quote or mention the Mitakshara of Vijnanesvara,. 
but he appears to know the doctrines of the school. 

Reprinted, Calcutta 1910. 

** The work was edited by Bharat Chandra iSiromani with seven commentaries, 
2 vols., Calcutta 1863-66. In some editions, as for instance in that of Jtvananda 
Vidyasagar, the work is divided into sections, but there is no such division in 
the MSS. 

For a discussion of these citations. See M. Chakravarti, op. cit. pp. 319-20. 
Ed. Asutosh Mookerjee in Memoirs of ASB. II, No. 5, Calcutta, 1910-14. This 
name of the work is given in the first introductory verse, and is found in later 
citations ; but colophons name it variously as Nyaya-matrika or Nyaya-ratna- 
malika. 

For references, see M. Chakravarti and Kane in the works cited. 

Ed. Bibl, Ind., Calcutta 1905. 

p. 308. They arc Jitendriya, ^ankhadhara, Andhuka, Sathbhrama Harivamsa, 
Dhavala and Yoglauka. 

NIA, II. pp. 280-82. 

XXII, p- 141. 

**^Ibid, 138-140. 

•• It appears from the Ins. No. B. 66 that this place was in Varendra. 

HB. 352. 

« Ibid. 353. 

26 
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Ibid, 353-4. 

Ibid, 355. 

■*« Ibid, 357. 

Ibid, 357, f.n. 2, 3. 

Dr. S. C. Bancrji, op. cit. pp. 242-45. 

Ibid, pp. 260 ff. 

HB. 360. 

361. 

For these words, cf. the Journal (in Bengali) of the VSP., B. S. 1336 (1929 
A. D.) Pari 11. The following may be given as specimens : Kadkach, Kali, 
<jhol, Topar, Ddyuk, Parasu, Hariydl, Vediyd, Rasdyun (Rasun), Khopyaka 
(Khopd), Khcdki (Khidki). Dr. S. C. Banerji, op. cit., p. 262. 

This section is based principally on an article by N. N. Das Gupta (/C. Ill, 
153-160) and Dr. S. K. De’s comment on it (/C. IV. 273-76). 

Beal, I. 79. 

” IC., in, 154-56. 

” IC. IV, 273-4. 

Ibid, 275-6. 

This has been discussed later. 

« NIA, II. pp. 274-75. 

«*/C, III, 157. 

P. C. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I, Introduction, p. liv. 

II. p. 275. cf. p. 213, f.n. 3. 

««/C. III. 159. 

«« IHQ, XXII. 143. 

HB. pp. 419 ff. 

8»P. 201. 

NIA. I. pp. 3-4. 

Sanskrit Buddhist Literatures of Nepal, (Calcutta, 1882), p. 24. 
l^asfrl— Cat. T. Preface. 

Sddhana-mdld, II. XXII. 

IHQ. 1933, pp. 3-4 ; Wint—Z,i7. II. 398-99. 

NIA. I. pp. 4-5. 

Ibid. p. 5. 

For Sllabhadra, see above, p. 78. 

This place Zahor is conjectured in turns to be Lahore and Jessore in South 
Bengal (Waddell and Sarat Chandra Das) and Sabhar in East Bengal (H. P. 
I^Sstrl). The suggestion {IHQ. 1935, pp. 143-44) that Zahor is in Radha is 
hardly convincing. A.H.Francke(//ji/w/j II. 65, 89-90) has with great 
probability identified it with Mandi in North-Western India (see B^hi in 
IHQ. 1930, pp. 581-82). 

Pag Sam Jon Zang, Pt. I, pp. cxivii, 120. The tradition is given also in 
^astri’s fragmentary biography mentioned above. But Tar. 249 believes that 
Bhusuka (sic), whom he does not identify with iSantideva, was a contemporary 
of Dipamkara hrijnana and therefore a much later teacher. 

** Sarat Chandra Das is here (see p. ci) uncertain about the location of Zahor, 
but in JBTS, I (1893), p. 1 flf. he believes that fcantirakshita was a native of 
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Gauda, which opinion has been repeated by Benoytosh Bhattachaiya and 
others. 

There is no definite evidence that Kamalasila belonged to Bengal ; but he is 
described as a contemporary of Lui-pa. 

aoco Waddell, Lamaism (London 1895), p. 379 ff. The name of the place Uddiy&na 
is also given in the forms Oddiyana, Odyana, Odiyana and sometimes as 
O-rgyan or U-rgyana ; but it has not yet been definitely located. B. Bhatta- 
charya, following H. P. ir astrl, has identified it with Orissa, and drawn 
far-reaching conclusioirs about Buddhist Tantric centres in Orissa. But this 
is only a conjecture ; and Orissa is often mentioned as Odivisa in the Tibetiu 
works. In JBORS. 1928, p. 34, however, B, Bhattacharya believes that the 
place was in Assam. There is great probability in the identification proposed 
by Sylvain L^vi (JA. 1915, p. 105 ff ; see F. W. Thomas in JRAS. 1906, p. 461 
note) with the Swat valley in North-western India, the people of which, even 
in Hiuen Tsang’s time (Watters, 1.225), made “the acquaintance of magical 
formulas their occupation.” See the question discussed by P. C. Bagchi and 
N. Das Gupta in IHQ. V. 580-83, xi. 142-44. 

See S. C. Vidyabhusan, Indian Logic (Calcutta 1921), pp. 323-27. 

Tdr. 204-5, 213. See Wint.-L/L n. 375. 

Sarat Chandra Das (JBTS. 1.1-31) gives an account of 6antirakshita’s activities 
in Tibet. He is said to have visited Tibet in 743 a.d., erected the monastery 
ofBsam-yein749anddiedin 762 a.d. This has been accepted byB, Bhatta¬ 
charya (introd. to Tattva-samgraha, p. xivf.) and Phanindranath Bose {Indiam 
Teachers of Buddhist Universities, Madras 1923, p. 124). Cf. infra. Ch. XIV. 
Tdr. 230 ; Sumpa, op, cit. pp. xcviii, 116, 

Tdr. 230-33. Sumpa, however, believes that Jetari was born of a Yoginl 
whom Sanatana kept for Tantric practices. 

Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xcviii, 112. 

Hetu-tattva-upadesa, Dharma-dharmi-viniichaya and Bdldvatdra-tarka. See 
S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. pp. 337-38. There are also two other Sutra works 
of Jetari in Bstan-hgyur, viz., Bodhi-pratideiana-vritti and Sugata-nidhdfh 
bhahga kdrika (sec Tdr. 327). 

Cordier, op. cit. pp. 84,101, 289, 299, 319, 357, 366, 367. 

The Rgyud section, according to M. Shahidullah’s calculation, contains S>6 
Rgyud-hgrel 36 and Mdo-hgrel 36. Kastri’s index of Cordier’s summary of 
Rgyud-hgrel I-LXX gives over 1(X) Tantric works, of which about 40 are 
translations. 

On the characteristics of the Sadhana and of Vajra-yana literature in general 
see L. de la Vallee Poussin in ERE. loc. cit. ; Wint.-L/r. II, 387-92. Most of 
the published Sadhanas, as in B. Bhattachaiya, Sddhana-mdld, 2 vols., COS. 
Nos. XXVI, XLl (1925,1928) and elsewhene, are very short, but some are fairly 
long ; they are generally written in indifferent Sanskrit prose, with verse 
Mantras, some being entirely in vaae. On Dh&ranis see Winternitz. op. cit. 
pp. 380 ff. The Sahgitis introduce the Buddha in an assembly of the faithful, 
BCD. introd., p. 22. 

Besides DIpamkara 6rljnana, the Bstan-hgyw has preserved numerous works 
under the names Dipamkara, Dlpamkara-chandra, Dtpamkara-bhadra, and 
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D'ipamkara-rakshita, who were probably not all identical. Dipamkara-bhadra 
is mentioned also by Taranatha {Geschichte, pp. 257, 264 ; Edelst. p. 95) as 
belonging to Western India. ToDipamkara 6rijnana Atisaisalso ascribed 
a Charya-glti (Cordier, p. 46). 

See Cordier. op. cit. pp. 46, 88. 

cit. p. xlvi. 118 ; also xxxvi, 95 ; Tar. 243. Dipamkara {“"^rljwana 
appears also to have been connected with the SomapurI-v/Aara where he 
translated Madhyamaka-ratna-pradlpa of Bh&vaviveka (Cordier, op. cit. III. 
299). 

Cf. supra, p. 138 ; infra. Ch. XIV. 

"• Tar. 214 f ; Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xcviii, 118, 120. 

S. C. Vidyabhusan, op, cit. p. 341. 

'“These are : Kala-chakravatara (fciastrl-Car. I. 161 ; MS. dated 1125 A.D.), 
Paddhati commentary on Buddha-kapala-tantra {ibid. pp. 163-64, MS. finished 
at Vikramaslla in the 25th year of Ramapala’s reign ; Cordier, III, p. 212), 
Vajravali-nama-mandalopayika {ibid. pp. 153-61) and Uchchhushma-jambhala- 
sadhana (iSastri, Nepal Catalogue, ii, p. 205=No. 152, in the Sddhana- 
samuchchaya). 

'“Sumpa, op. ci7. pp. xccxviii, 63, 112, 120,121 ; Tar.lSOf. Edelst. p. 109 f. 
Taranatha believes that his father was a Kshatriya, and his mother a Brahmanl. 
He was well versed in Hindu bastras of the Tantras of the TIrthikas before he 
was converted, but studied the Buddhist Tantras in Bengal later on. S. C. Das 
in JASB. 1882, pp. 16-18, gives a slightly different account of Abhayakaragupta 
from Tibetan sources. He states that Abhayakaragupta was bom in the middle 
of the 9th century in Eastern India near the city of Gauda, went to Magadha, 
became a priest to king Ramapala and, by his learning and other accomplish¬ 
ment, came to preside over the Vikramaslla vihdra. He died before Ramapala 
abdicated in favour of his son Yakshapala, and was succeeded by Ratn&kara- 
santl at Vikramaslla. In the Bstan-hgyur Abhayakaragupta is described as an 
inhabitant of Magadha (Cordier, II. 71, 255). See IC. III. 369-72. 

1*0 He appears to be different from Abhaya-pandita, to whom about 108 Tantric 
works are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur. 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 319 ; also pp. 83, 92 for the works. 

"* Op. cit. pp. xlvii, 119, where the name is given as Devikara-chandra. See 
Tar. 244. 

'” A Paka-vidhi by Pandita-bri-Divakarachandra is noticed in ^astri, Nepal 
Cat. II. 43-44 ; cf. P. C. Bagchi, Dohdkosa, p. 8. (colophon), where the MS. 
is dated in 1101 A. D. He may be identical with Devakara-chanda, also 
chiefly a translator (5 works in Tibetan), or Devakara (two translated works, 
Cordier, p. 181), both of whom are described as Indian Upadhyayas fCordier, 
pp. 176, 181, 217,277), but he may be different from Divakara-vajra (4 works, 
Cordier, pp. 47, 48, 328, 329), who is described as* a Mahabr&hmana. 

»•* Cordier, op. cit. p. 160 ; for the works see pp. 73, 169. 

'«• Ibid. p. 33. 

»«• Ibid. p. 188, also, p. 63. Has Bhagala any connexion, as Rahula SSnkrityayana 
suggests, with modern Bh&galpur ? Or is it another form of Bafigala or 
Bha&gala by which T&ran&tha and Sumpa mean Bengal 7 T&ran&tha believea 
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(Geschichte^ pp. 204, 226) that Danas lla was a Kashmirian, and lived in the 
time of Mahipala of Bengal. 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 33, 

Op. cit. pp. xlvi, 115. 

See S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. pp. 340-41 ; also IHQ. 1927, pp. 856-68 fat 
a description of the work, 

Sumpa, op. cit. pp. Ixxiii. 130. He is regarded as one of the 84 
Mahasiddhas ; he was a hudra of “Bhangala” CGrunwedel, op. cit. p. 21Q, 
with which Rahula Sankrityayana’s description (p. 225) agrees. 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 245, (Bodhi-rhitta-vayu-charana-bhavanopaya). 

Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xii, 90 ; Tar. 86 f. 105. The Siddhacharya NS'gabodhi 
(Grunwedel, op. cit. p. 214), a Brahmana of Western India and disciple of 
Nagarjuna, is probably the same person (Rahula Sahkrityayana’s description 
agrees). For his works see Cordier, pp, 137,138,142,143,167, 207, 209, 245. 
Sumpa, op. cit. pp. v. 144 ; Taranalha, Edelst. p. 100. 

Cordier, op. cit. pp. 3, 4, 298. He hailed from Kapatya in Bengal (Cordier- 
III. 399). 

Ibid. p. 98 ; two works. He may be the same as Bodbibhadra of Vikramasiki 
vihara mentioned by Taranatha (Geschichte, pp. 259 f.). 

Ibid. p. 293. He should be distinguished from Subhakaragupta of Magadha, 
pupil of Abhayakaragupta and high priest of Vikramasila, who flourished in 
the reign of Ramapala (Sumpa, op. cit. pp. cxxii, 120 ; Tar. 252, 261 ; S. C. 
Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 346). 

S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 346. 

»*« Cordier, op. cit. p. 219. 

“• Cordier, op. cit. pp. 19, 21, 23, 49 50, 126,142,178, 302, 365. ^Sstrl, Nepid 
Cat. ii. 244, notices an Amrita-karnika commentary of Vibhutichandra, in 
Sanskrit, on Nama-sahgiti according to K&lachakra-yana. On Vibhutichandm 
see N. N. Dasgupta in IC. V. 215-17. 

““ Ibid. pp. 17, 77. 

Op. cit. p. Ixix ; Tar. 263. 

For Buddhist Tantra in eastern Koki land, see Tar. 267. 

BGD. introd., p. 27. On the legends of Kambala, who is counted as one of 
the Siddhas, see Grunwedel, in the work cited, pp. 175-76. 

BGD. Taranatha {Gesch. 188, 191 f. 275, 324 ; Edelst. 53 ff.) connects Kanft- 
bala with UddiyEna and associates him with Lalitavajra and Indrabhdti in 
the exposition of Hevajra. Sumpa (pp. x, 90,94), believes that Kambala was 
a contemporary of Aryadeva. Rahula Sahkrityayana makes Kambala a dis¬ 
ciple of Vajraghanta of Varendra (flourishing under Devapala, c. 810-50, 
A.D.), but belonging to Orissa. 

““ On Ae distinction, which however is not sharp, between Mantra-yana and Vtynt- 
yftna, see Wint.-^,//. II. 387-88. Also P. C. Bagchi in Ch. XlII. infra. 

With our present available materials the exact relationship of these various 
cults cannot be determined, but there can be no doubt that whether Buddhistic 
or Br&hmanicai, they were intimately related, and their teachers figure in- 
discriminatdy in more cults than one. In addition to the authorities dtod 
above, all the Tibetan legends about the Siddhfich&ryas will be found in JMe 
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Geschichte der yierundachtzig Zauberer (-Mahasiddhas), aus dem Tibet ischent 
ubersetzt von A. Griinwedel, in Baessler-Archivt Band v (Leipzig and Berlin 
1916), pp. 137-228 hereafter cited as Griinwedel) ; in Taraniitha’s Edelstein- 
mine, aus dem Tibetischen ubersetzt von A. Griinwedel, Petrograd, 1914 
Bibl. Buddhica xviii) ; and in Rahula Sahkrityayana in JA. ccxxv, 1934, 
pp. 218-228 (hereafter cited as Rahula). 

See infra Ch. XIII. 

See Gopal Haidar, Gopichand Legend, in PTOC. VI (1933), p. 277. 
*"Sumpa, op. cit. pp. vi. 113, 135, 145 ; Taranatha {Edelsteinmine, pp. 104 f.) 
adds that he taught the Tantras to Padmavajra, from whom they were handed 
down in succession to Tilli, Naro and Santi ! The strange name Kukkuri-p& 
is explained by Sumpa by the legend that Kukkuri-pada united in Yoga in the 
LuminI grove witli a woman who was formerly a bitch. The same work 
(Sumpa Mkhan-po, pp. vi, 108,145) speaks of a Kukuradasa (=Kukuraraja ?> 
also called Kukuracharya as a Buddhist Tantric sage, adept in Yoga and a great 
preacher, who was a lover of dogs I 

Tar. 275. According to Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 176, Kukhuri was a Brahman 
of the eastern land of Kapilasakru ; according to Rahula, a Brahmana of 
Kapilavastu and Guru of Mina-pada. 

One of these, Mahamaya-sadhanopayika, is available in Sanskrit in Sadhana~ 
nidla, II. 466-68 (No. 240). 

He is probably identical, as Cordier suggests (p. 109), with Kukura-pa or 
Kukura-rSja of whohi eight Tantric texts on various deities (Vajrasattva, 
Vairochana, Heruka etc.), are given in the Bstan-hgyur. This perhaps confirms 
Sumpa Mkhan-po’s statement that he introduced various kinds of Tantra. 
See Tar. 188-89. 

Op. cit. pp. cxxi, 90. Elsewhere (pp. cxxi, 124) it is said that 6avari be¬ 
longed to the hill tribe called ^avara. In Taranatha the name is given as 
^avari. The legends of Havari who is regarded as one of the 84 Mahasiddhas 
are given in Griinwedel, op. cit. pp. 149-50. 

*** See P. C. Bagchi, introd. to Kaula-jnana , p. 27. Rahula makes babara-p& 
disciple of Saraha and Guru of Lui-pS, his place of activity being given as 
Vikramaslla. 

Sumpa, op. cit. pp. 124, 135 ; Taranatha, Edelsteinmine, pp. 20,23. The 
relationship of the earlier Siddhas to one another in spiritual lineage is 
differently given in different traditional accounts. Their chronology, therefore, 
depending on their mutual relationship, is equally uncertain. On the question 
of the confusion of 6avari, Mahasavara and Saraha, see below under Saraha. 
Cordier, op. cit, pp. 57, 58, 128, 198, 235, 296, 326, 335. Some are available 
in Sanskrit also, in Sadhana-mala, II. 384-88 (Siddha-savara), 456 (0t^. 
*”But he is probably different from Mahasavara, by which name Saraha 
0t.&hulabhadra) is also known (Cordier, op. cit. p. 221, 248, also p. 39). See 
below. 

Advayav^jra, who belonged to 6avara-sampradaya (Cordier, p. 45) has about 
22 works translated in the Bstan-hgyur, but some of his works are also available 
in Sanskrit. Twenty-two small Vajrayftnist tracts of his are edited by H. P. 
^&strl in the Advayavajra-samgredta. Also in Sadhana-mala, I. 47 ; 11. 424, 
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490. His other name or title, Avadhuti-pa, probably indicates his connexion 
with the Avadhuti sect of Sahaja-siddhi, and this appears to be supported by 
his commentaries on the D<?Aa-^oi<i(ed, P.C.Bagchi, Jl. XXVIII). Excepting 
his connexion with the Bavara-sampradS-ya, there is no direct evidence that he 
belonged to Bengal. One Advayavajra, however, without the title Avadhuti, 
but called a Brahmana, appears to have come from Bengal (Cordier, p. 250). 
—Rahula makes Avadhuti-pa a disciple of 6anti-pB. 

M. Shahidullah, op. cit. p. 19, would explain the colophon diiferently, while 
H. P. feastri thinks that Dipamkara helped Lui-pa in writing this work. But 
see P. C. Bagchi, Kaula~j^na\ introd., p. 28. 

M. Shahidullah (op. cit. p. 22), following Sylvain I.<5vi and Taranatha, would 
place him much earlier in the 7th century. From Marathi sources Matsyend- 
ranatha’s date would be the end of the 12th century (S. K. Chatterji, op. cit. 
p. 122 ; D. R. Bhandarkar in IC. I. 723-24). But seaP. C. Bagchi, he. cit. 
for a criticism of these views. The approximate dates assigned by B. A. 
Saletore to Adinatha, Gorakshanatha and others from South Indian tradition 
(Poona Orientalist, I. 16-22) do not conflict with our tentative chronology. 

His Tattva-svabhava-dohakosa-gitika-drishti (Cordier, p. 230) is the same as 
Doha No. 29 ; see IHQ. 1927, pp. 676 ff. 

SGD. introd., p, 21. 

'•« Cordier, op. cit. p. 37 ; also P. C. Bagchi, op. cit. pp. 22-23 ; Tar. 106 (Shiefner’s 
note) ; Grunwedel, op. cit. p. 143, f.n. 2. 

Op. cit. pp. 124, 135. 

But according to Rahula, Lui-pa belonged to Magadha and was in his youth 
a scribe or Kayastha to king Dharmapala (769-809 a.d.) ; he was a disciple 
of Babara-pa, who in his turn was a disciple of Saraha. That some of the 
teachers of these cults belonged to lower castes (probably an indication of their 
Buddhistic origin) is suggested by the names as well as the legends. Cf. the 
names Jalaradhara (fisherman), Tanti-pa (weaver), Hadi-pa (sweeper), Tilip& 
or TelipS. (oilman) etc. But the names need not always imply caste, for 
Jalamdhara and Tilopa are described as Brahmanas, ^ombi-paas a Kshatriya. 

Cordier, op. cit. p, 33. But Sumpa makes him (p. cxli) an employee of the 
king of Uddiyana ; TSranatha (Edelst. 20) makes him a scribe of Samanta- 
subha, king of Udy'ana in the west; Rahula describes him as a scribe of 
Dharmapala and gives his place of activity as Magadha I See on this point 
P. C. Bagchi, IHQ. 1930, p. 583. H. P. 6astrl (JBORS. 1919, p. 509) informs 
us that Lui-pa is even now worshipped in Radha and Mymensing. Wassilijev 
(note to Tar. 319) states that Lui-pa was born in l^ayinl, while in Grunwedel, 
he. cit, he is said to have lived under Indrapala at ^liputra (near PS>t^liputra). 
In Taranatha’s opinion, Lui-pa was a contemporary of Asahga. 

The equation was first suggested by Grunwedel. op. cit. Cordier (p. 33) hesitates 
to accept the identification. See also Jjcv'i-Nepal, i. 353, note 4. Taranatha 
(Edels. pp. 120 f.) distinguishes Lui-p& from Mtna, but he also distinguishes 
between Mina and Machchhindra. 

Ed. KS. I. 7 (vol. I, p. 25). In spite of conflict in the legendary accounts, the 
names Mlnanatha and Matsyendran&tha belong probably to the same person. 
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*®* Cordier, op. cit. p. 237 ; the work is named Bahyantara-bodhichitta-bondhopa- 
desa. 

»»» For a resume of the legends of Matsyendranatha see Chintaharan Chakravarti 
in IBQ. 1930, pp, 178-81. The Yoginl-kaula cult must have been closely 
connected with Hatha-yoga ; for some of the Asanas and Mudras in Hatha- 
yoga are expressly named after Matsyendranatha, and its tradition claims him 
as the first teacher of Hatha-yoga after Adinatha (;. e., ^^iva). In the Tantra- 
sara of Krishnananda, MmaniLtha or Matsyendranatha is connected with the 
worship of Tara. 

Ed. P. C. Bagchi, CSS. 3, 1934. 

For an able treatment of the legend in its various forms, see Gopal Haider 
in the work already cited. On Gorakshanatha as a deified protector of cattle, 
see JI..XIX. 16 f. 

Levi-Nepal. I. 355 flF. ; Tar. 255 ; BCD. 16. Goraksha has been identified 
(see note to Tar. 323) with Anangavajra, but this may be an instance of the 
attempt to assimilate him to the well-known Vajrayfinist writer Anangavajra, 
who was a disciple of Padmavajra and preceptor of Indrabhuti of Uddiyana. 
This Goraksha may be the Goraksha mentioned in Bstan-hgyur. 

A Sanskrit JTtana-karika, in three Patalas, said to have been revealed by 
Gorakshanatha, is mentioned in bastrl,. Nepal Cat. I. 79-90 : this has been 
included by P. C. Bagchi in the work cited above, where the name of the teacher 
occurs as Maha-machchhindra-pada (p. 122) and not as Gorakshanatha. A 
Sanskrit Goraksha-samhita of late quasi-Hindu origin is supposed to embody 
his teachings. Also a Goraksha-siddhanta (ed. Gopinath Kaviraj, Part I, 
SBS). The vernacular productions of the Goraksha school are of very late 
origin, and it would not be critical to assign any of them to the teacher. 
Called Vayu-tattva-bhavanopadesa (Cordier, op. cit. p. 237). To his alleged 
disciple Chaurahgin also is ascribed a work of the same name. 

Jalandhari (variant Jalandhara) is sometimes mentioned as a disciple of Indra¬ 
bhuti of Uddiyana, while some popular legends identify him with HSdi- 
pS of the Gopichand story. According to Griinwedel, (op. cit. p. 189), Jalan¬ 
dhari was a Brahman of Thata land, while Tar. 195, makes him a con¬ 
temporary and Guru of Krishnacharya, and connects him (Edelst. 62 ff) with 
the Gopichand legend of Bengal as Hadi-pa. According to the accounts of 
Taranatha and Sump&, his real name was Siddha Balap§ida, but he was called 
the sage of Jalandhara, a place between Nepal and Kashmir, where he lived for 
some time. The Nagara Thata was in Sindhu, where Jalandhara was bom in 
a family of 6udra merchants. He visited Udysna, Nepal, Avantl and Ch&ti- 
grama in Bengal where Gopich&nd, son of Vimalachandra, was the king. 
See JASB. 1898, p. 22. In Rahula’s account Jalandhara is deseffhed as a 
Br&hmana whose disciples were Kanha-p& and Mastsyendra 1 His Gum is 
called Kurma-pa. 

Cordier, op. cit. pp. 39, 60, 78, 241. 

»'« Ibid. pp. 75, 78. 

‘’•Sumps, op. cit. pp. Ixxii, 109. 

“• Ibid. pp. Ixxii, 102, 104, 109, 112. Tar. 162 ff. makes the senior Virupa a 
disciple of Jayadeva pandita (the successor of Dharmapala) and a fellow-student 
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of 6antideva. He mentions (p, 205) the junior Virupa as a Siddhacbarya. 
Virupa is connected with various forms of Vajra-yana sadhana and mentioned 
as the preceptor of the Mahasiddha Pombi-Heruka. Elsewhere {Edelst. 31) 
Tfiranatha believes that Virupa appeared thrice in this world ! According to 
Cordier (op. cit. p. 30), and Griinwedel (op. cit. 147-48), 3.^ombi-Heruka was a 
Kshatriya king of Magadha and exponent of Hevajra-siddhi (8 works in Bstm- 
hgyur). See Edelst. 34-35, 

Sumpa, loc. cit. ; Griinwedel, op. cit., p. 145. 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 223. H. P. Hastri (BGD. introd., p. 28) adds two others, 
. viz,., Virupa gltika and Virupa-vajra-gltikd. But arc these Pada-collections 
or Sangitis ? One Doha of Virupa occurs in the Charyacharya^ (No. 3). For 
his Vajra-yana works, see Cordier, op. cit. ii. 57, 125, 176, 177, 182, 223 224, 
230. 

The name is given in various forms : Tilipa, Tillipa, Tillapa, Tilapa, Tillopa, 
Tailopa, Tellipa, Telopa, Teli-yogt. It is explained by Sumpa, fancifully, 
by thelegendofhishavingJoinedinYogawithaYogini who used to subsistin 
her early life by pounding sesame (tila) 1 Did he belong to the Teli caste ? 
Tar. 226 ; Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xli, 128. 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 43, assigns a Sahaja work alternately to Tailakapada alias 
PrajSabhadra. It is possible that all these teachers had a popular name, as 
well as a Buddhist devotional name. There is another Siddhacharya Tailika- 
pada (Cordier, p. 79) who hailed from Odyana. According to Griinwedel 
(op. cit. p. 170), Tilopa lived in Vishnunagara and attained Mahamudra- 
siddhi. In Rahula’s list Telopa is described as a Br&hman disciple of Padma- 
vajra and master of Naro-pa. 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 223. Ed. P. C, Bagchi (Sanskrit text in Doha-kosa, JL- 
XXVIII. 41-52, also pp. 1 -4). The Vajra-yana works are mentioned in Cordier, 
op. cit. pp. 43, 79. 223, 224, 239, 244. 

Sumpa, op. cit. pp. Iv, 18, 45, 115, 117 (called Narota-pS). On pp. Uvii, 
118 the name of the place where Naropa practised Tantra is given as Phullahari 
to the west of Magadha. According to Griinwedel (op. cit. p. 168), Nara was 
by caste a wine-seller, and lived in Salaputra in East India. Taranatha, how¬ 
ever, believes that he was a Kashmirian BrShman and agrees with Sumpa’s 
account in his Edelst. 741F. ; see also his Geschichte, pp. 239 flf., 244 ff, 
249, 328. 

Cordier, op. cit. pp, 16,68, 70, 87, 92, 97. 125, 130, 132, 238, G. Tucci (JRAS. 
1935, p. 677) speaks of another work of Naropa which he discovered in Nepal. 
It is a Sanskrit text, called SekoddeSa-tUca on initiation according to Kala- 
chakra. In Griinwedel, (op. cit. p. 168), N&ro, Naro-p&, Narota-pa, Nada, 
Nfida-pada appear to be the same person who was also known as Jnana-siddhi 
or Yasobhadra. 

**® Cordier, pp. 220, 224. BGD. introd., p.33 assigns to him a Nada-pandita^gitika. 
Cordier, op. cit. p. 68. This might refer to the Nada-pada of Kashmirian 
origin. 

Ibid. p. 159, called Mah&ma^opadfayftya ; the junior Krishna is mentioned 
at p. 82. 

Ibid. p. 82. He may be the same Kapha as is mentioned by Sump& (pp. v, 
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110) as a Buddhist Tantric sage who was born in a Brahman family of Orissa 
(OdySna ?) and was initiated by Jalandhara ; see also pp. Ivii, 135, where 
the name is given as Kanha or Kanhaya. 

Ibid. p. 227, where he is called a Mahayogin and a Doha-kosa is assigned to 
him. He may be the same as our author. Also pp. 94, lOl. Altogether three 
works are mentioned under his name by Cordier. 

Ibid. p. 166. 

“* To them allogether sixty-nine Buddhist T&ntric works are ascribed in Bstem- 
hgyur. Some of these have been preserved also in Sanskrit in Nepal, e. g., 
Vasanta-tilaka (Cordier, p. 38 ; Krishna)=the same in 6astri’s Nepal Cat, II. 
199 (incomplete); Kurukulla-sadhana (Cordier, p. 94 ; Krishnavrjra)=the 
same in Sadhana-samuchchaya {Nepal Cat. II. lQ\)—Sadharta-mala, pp. 372- 
78 ; Yoga-ratfia-mala Pa^jika on Hevajra, (Cordier, p. 67 ; Krishna or 
Kanhupada)—iVepo/ Cat. II. 44 ; feiastrl-Cwr. i. 114. 

”• Edeht. 69. M. Shahidullah takes it to be Orissa. Taranatha (pp. 195, 197) 
distinguishes between a senior and a junior {Tar. 211, 234, 258, 275,244) 
Kfishnacharya. The junior, in his opinion, was responsible for Tantra works 
on hambara, Hevajra and Jamantaka ; he belonged to the Brahmana caste 
and was also a writer of Dohas. 

Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 163. The Indian legend of Kanupa in connection with 
Gopichfind is given by M. Shahidullah, op. cit. pp. 26-27. 

“*K5nhu, Nos. 7,9,40,42,45 ; Krishnacharya-pada, Nos. 11,36; Krishna- 
pada. Nos. 12,13 (?), 19 :Krishnavajra,No. 18. In No. 36, Jalandhar!is men¬ 
tioned with respect as a master. In Rahula’s list, Kanha-pa appears as a dis¬ 
ciple of JSlandhara, a Kayastha living at Somapurl during Devapala’s 
reign {c. 810-850 a. d.). S. K. Chatterji {op. cit. pp. 120-22) identifies KrishnS- 
charya with Kanhu-pada. 

BGD. 123-32 (Krishnacharya-pada) ; in M. Shahidullah, op. cit., with the 
Tibetan version, pp. 72-122 ; in P. C. Bagchi, Doha-kosa, cited above, pp. 121- 
136, also pp. 24-28. S. K. Chatterji {HB. p. 386) placed the Doha- 
writer Krishnocharya at the end of the 12th century, on the ground that the 
^mbridge University Library MS. of the Hevajra-pdnjika by Panditacharya 
Fri-Kfishna-pada is dated in the 39th year of Govindapala (=c. 1199 a. d.), 
presuming our author’s identity with this Krishna-pada. 

*®® Op. cit. pp. xxvii, 84, 85 ; Griinwedel, op. cit. pp. 150-51, as one of the 84 
Siddhas. 

One Vajrayanist Sanskrit text of Saraha-pada’s given in Sadhana-mala, 1.79. 
Another in Sadhana-samuchchaya, 176. 

«* Cordier, op. cit. pp. 212, 220, 221, 222 , 231, 232, 247. 

gr-r. 

BGD. 77-132 (called Sarojavajra ; 32 Dohas) ; in M. Shahidullah*, op. cit. 
pp. 123-234 ; P. C. Bagchi, op. cit. pp. 52-120, also pp. 5-9, 28-32. 

••‘The commentator Advayavajra calls his author Sarojavajra, Saroruha and 
Saroruhavajra. This Advayavajra is probably a later writer, different from 
the Vajrayanist author of the same nanve, who is also called Avadhuti-p&da 
(seef.n. 158 above). He belonged to Faridesa in Bengal (Cordier, op. c»7. 
pp. 232,250)—Saroruha is distinguished from Saraha by Taranatha in both his 
Works. In R&hula’s list, Saraha occurs as the Adi-Siddha, having three dis- 
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ciples Buddha-jnana, Nagarjuna and Sabara-pa, which 6abra-pa in his turn 
is mentioned as the Guru of Lui-pa. Saraha further figures as a BrShmana of 
Nalanda, flourishing in the reign of Dharmap&Ia (c. 770-810 a.d.)- 
"* Op. cit. p. 232. 

Ibid. p. 375. Taranatha iEdelst. 10) believes that Rahulabhadra, with whom 
he identifies the younger Saraha, was born in Odivisa. He makes Lui-pa a 
disciple of this sage. 

Cordier, op. cit. pp. 107, 212, 220, 222, 247, 248. See M. Shahidullah, op. cit. 
pp. 29-30. 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 232. Cf. Tar. 66.^ The Siddhacharya Rahula, according to 
Griinwedel (pp. cit. p. 189) was a Budra of Kamarupa. 

Edelst. 20 ; cf. Tar. 105. 

Tar. 66, 73, 105. Rahulabhadra is given as an cdias of Saraha in Cordier, 
op. cit. p. 64 (Vajrayogim-sadhand). 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 225 ; he is probably the same as Garvari-pada, p. 78 ; one 
work each i n Cordier. His place of activity is given as Bodhinagara, by Rahula. 

Ibid. p. 234. Called also Kila-pa or Kirava. According to Griinwedel (op. 
cit. pp. 208 ff.), he belonged to the royal family of Grahara, with which descrip¬ 
tion R&hula appears to agree. 

Cordier, op. cit. p. 277. 

Ibid. p. 241. Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 188, informs us that Karmara was a 
blacksmith of Saliputra in Magadha, and was also known as Kampari. In 
Rahula’s list Karmara-pa also appears as a blacksmith of Saliputra. 

Cordier, op. cit. 238. In Rahula’s list Vlna-pS is a disciple of Bhadra-pft 
and a prince of Gauda. 

Sumpa, op. cit. pp. cxviii, 125, 

Op. cit. p. 231, He is counted as one of the eighty-four Mahasiddhas. On 
the legends of Kahkana see Griinwedel, op. cit. pp. 174-75. 

“• Tar. 127, 177, 249, 278 ; Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 215. He is said to belong to 
Saliputra in the time of Indrapala. See also BGD. 30. 

Cordier, op. cit. pp. 17, 33, 34, 59, 212, 219, 237. 

Ibid. p. 241. BGD. introd., p. 2.50. He is probably different from 
Dharmadasa mentioned by Sumpa (op. cit. pp. xxxiv, 99), who was bom in 
many countries and erected a temple to Manjughosha. In R&hula’s list Dharma- 
pa and Gundari-pa are distinguished. Dharma-pa according to Griinwedel 
(op. cit. p. 190), was a Brahmana of Bodhinagara. 

The labours of Haraprasad 6astri and others have made it clear that Buddhism 
did not entirely disappear but lived, and is still living, in a disguised form 
in Bengal. The theory of its being persecuted oiit of the land, therefore, is 
hardly maintainable. 

HCIP. V, p. 358. 

»•» Ibid, pp. 358, 360. 

*■* Above, p. 373, f.n. 74. 

•“ MM. H. P. 6§.stti regarded the language of all the four texts as Bengali, and 
added the words *^II3Jar Bachharer Parana" (in Bengali language, meaning 
‘thousand years old’) before the title of the book. Bat only the CharyH-padas 
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are written in Bengali, the language of the other three being Apabhramsa- 
Avahatiha. 

“®* This is the name given by H. P. ^astri, but Dr. Sukumar Sen thinks that the 
correct name is 'Charyascharya-Vinischaya, and the proper name of the book 
Should be Charyakosha or Charyaglti-Kosha {History of the Bengali Literature 
(in Bengali) 1959, Vol. I. p. 59). 

The commentator has quoted a Bengali verse composed by Minaniitha while 
explaining one of the Charya-padas (No. 21). Ibid. p. 60. 
p. 384. 

HCIP. V. p. 359. 

This common parent language is regarded as old Bengali by most scholars. 
For Dr. Chatterji’s views, cf. the above quotations and his book ^'Origin and 
Development of Bengali Language and Literature." 

It is just possible that the name mentioned is that of the author’s guru and 
not of himself. This is suggested by the addition of honorific pa (pada) to 
the name. Some names may be pseudonyms or names of castes (Sukumar 
Sen, op, cit. 60-61). 

Recently Rahula Saihkrityayana has discovered Charya-padas of three ne'V 
poets who probably belonged to a later period than those mentioned in Charya- 
charya-Vinischaya. Ibid, 67. 

*'‘® Chary a glti-pad avail (in Bengali), 2nd Edition, 1966, pp. 7-8. 

*** This Appendix is principally based on an article by D. C. Bhattacharya in 
IHQ, XXII, pp. 144 ff. 

*** In the Sarasvatl Bhavana Studies, Vol. Ill, pp. 170-92. The summary given 
below is taken from IHQ. XXII, pp. 144-5. 

See above, p. 228. 

IHQ. XXII, 145-6. 

NIA. II. 266. 

IHQ, XXII. 144-5. 

147. 

The following corrections should be made in the above footnotes, on 
p. 399 : 

1. Add, at the end of footnote 9: The class of literature known as the 
Upapur&na will be discussed in an Appendix to Chapter XIII—Religion. 

2. The footnote marked 11 should be read as footnote 10. 

3. For the footnote 11 substitute the following : 

HB., pp. 295-6. 



CHAPTER XII 


SOCIETY 

I. Aryanisation of Bengal 

The origin of the Bengalis has been discussed above in Chapter 
II (pp. 17 ff). It has been shown that Bengal was inhabited at first 
by motley groups of peoples belonging to different racial stocks 
of diverse types of culture, and a long period elapsed before they 
came into contact with the Aryans. The little that we know of 
this pre-Aryan culture in Bengal has also been noted in this 
connection. 

The gradual infiltration of the Aryans and the settlement of 
many of them in Bengal made a revolutionary change in the culture 
of Bengal. It is a law of history that when a highly civilised 
people conquers a primitive people the latter gradually imbibe the 
culture of the former to such an extent that in the course of time 
only a few traces of their primitive culture are left. This happened 
also in Bengal and gradually the entire population was Aryanised 
with the exception of a handful of primitive peoples living in isola¬ 
tion in hills and forests. 

As noted above, ^ it was not till a comparatively late period 
represented by the Epics and the Manu-smritU that the people of 
Bengal first began to imbibe the social and religious ideas of the 
Aryans. The gradual stages in the progress of the Aryanisation of 
Bengal are unknown to us. It is certain, however, that one of the 
earliest steps was an attempt to bring the indigenous people within 
the framework of Aryan society.® This is indicated by the fact that 
indigenous tribes like the Vahgas, the Suhmas, the ^abaras, the 
Puliijdas, the Kiratas, and the Puodras are classed as Kshatriyas in 
early literature,® That some classes of the people of Bengal were 
raised to the rank of Brahmanas, we have no reason to doubt, and 
the story of Dirghatamas seems to indicate, what even otherwise 
appears probable, that there was inter-marriage between the immi¬ 
grant Brahmai^as and the native people. The majority of these 
people were ultimately classed as l^udras.^ Ity is interesting to note* 
that according to Manu~mriti (x. 44 ) the Pauijdrakas and Kiratas, 
who were originally Kshatriyas, w«e degraded to the rank of l^udraa 
because they did not come into contact with the Br&hmanas and 
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forsook the Brahmanical rites and customs. This was probably 
the case with other tribes also. The Kaivartas, for example, are 
referred to as mixed caste in Manu, but are described as abrahma7},ya 
in the Vishriu Purana. These show that the caste-divisions in the 
early Aryanised society of Bengal were yet in a state of flux, and 
further that the adoption of Aryan manners and customs by the 
indigenous tribes of Bengal was a long and tedious process. It must 
have required many years, perhaps centuries, before the Aryan 
immigrants from the Midland and the people of Bengal could be 
fused together in a rigid framework of Aryan society. 

We can hardly doubt that a gradually increasing number of high 
class Aryans poured into Bengal in the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era,® either in the wake of military campaigns or for more 
peaceful pursuits. These included, as already noted above, followers 
of the different religious sects, Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jaina. 

The establishment of the political power of the Guptas in Bengal 
must have not only quickened the pace of these immigrations, but 
also given an ascendancy to the orthodox followers of Brahmanical 
religion. In any case, the inscriptions of the Gupta period, which 
for the first time give us a definite glimpse of the religion and 
society in Bengal, refer to orthodox Brahmaijas performing sm&rta 
and Srauta rites and Puranic worship all over Bengal (infra 
Ch. XIII). The growing importance of Bengal as an Aryan settle¬ 
ment is indicated by the fact that even a nobleman from Ayodhya 
makes pilgrimage to Bengal and endows a temple in the Himalayan 
region in the northern outskirts of the province (No- A. 10). 

The inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. have 
preserved the personal names of a few oflScials and a large number 
of leading men in different parts of Bengal. A perusal of these 
names shows the complete domination of Aryan influence in all 
classes of society, both urban and rural. It is interesting to note 
the prevalence, even at this early period, of certain name-endings 
which are used as surnames in Bengal even today ; vir., 
varmar^ p&la^ mitra^ datta^ nandin^ dasa^ bhadra, devOy senOy ghosha 
and kuii^u. It is to be noted, however, that personal names in those 
days consisted generally of a single word, such as Durlabha, Garu^a* 
Kdasakha etc. It is difficult to say whether the name-endings in 
some cases such as Bandhumitra, Dhyitipala, Chiratadatta etc, were 
surnames or parts of names. 
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An analysis of the place-names mentioned in the early inscrip¬ 
tions of Bengal also shows the strong Aryanisation of the land. 
Names like Puijlravardhana, Kotivarsha, Pahchanagari, Chan<]a- 
grama, Karmanta-vasaka, Svachchhanda-pStaka, 5ilaku]Oi3^, Navya- 
vakasika, Palasavrindaka are purely Aryan. But, as in later days, 
old non-Aryan names persisted, as is evidenced by ipohga (-gr&ma), 
Nagiratta, Kutkuta, and Kana-mo^ika. An attempt at Aryanisation 
of non-Aryan names is also manifest in Pyishthima-pottaka, Gosha^a- 
pufijaka, Trivrita, Kha(]a(l;a)para, Trighattika, Rolla-vayika, and 
Vakhatia-sumalika.® Sanskrit technical terms are also used to denote 
measurements of land. 

So far, therefore, as available evidence goes, we may regard the 
essential features of Aryan society to have been present in Bengal 
as early as the fifth century a.d. The literary and epigraphic 
evidences of the subsequent period enable us to postulate a conti¬ 
nuous progress of the Aryan features in Bengal society without let or 
hindrance ; and we may presume that the social development took 
place more or less on the same lines as in the rest of Northern India. 
It is worthy of note that even during the long rule of the Buddhist 
Pala dynasty the orthodox system of caste was upheld as an ideal 
by the kings {infra, Ch. XIII). 

11. The castes and sub-castes 

The most characteristic feature of the society was the existence 
of innumerable castes and sub-castes. It is a well-known fact that 
the division of the people into four vart^s^ viz. Brahmaijias, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas ’ and l^udras, was merely a theory, except perhaps in the 
most ancient period with which we are not concerned. By the 
time Bengal adopted the Aryan culture, numerous castes and sub¬ 
castes had been evolved, mainly by the development of different arts, 
crafts and professions, but partly also for other reasons, and tribal, 
racial and religious factors were at work in gradually adding to their 
number.® There can be hardly any doubt that the numerous castes 
mentioned in the Smyitis did actually exist in society, and the 
differences in the various Smritis in their enumerations reflect the 
actual conditions which varied in different localities and in different 
periods. The authors of the Dharmasutras and Smritis regarded 
the Vedas as eternal and infallible, and therefore strove hard to 
brifig the actual state of society of their days within the framework 
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of the four varies. Hence they started with the theory that the 
numerous castes (and even tribes and races), actually existing in 
the country, arose from the unions of males with females belonging 
to varnas differing from their own.®® This theory, originally applied 
to the males and females of the four primitive yartjas^ had to be 
extended to those of the subsidiary or mixed castes, arising out of 
their union ; for, otherwise it was not possible to account for the 
numerous castes and sub-castes which continually went on increasing. 
Even then the Smfitikdras could not follow this process logically ad 
infinitum. According to the Vishtiu Dharma-sdstra (16. 7), which 
belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era, ‘the further 
mixed castes arsing from the unions of mixed castes are numberless.* 
This shows that the society had been divided into quite a large 
number of castes and sub-castes even before the beginning of the 
Christian era, and “the writers on Dharmafestras practically gave 
up in despair the task of deriving them, even though mediately, 
from the primary varijias'.”® 

It is needless to point out that while the different castes, 
mentioned in the Smyitis, undoubtedly represent actual state of 
things, not the least historical value can be attached to the puerile 
fiction of their derivation from specified union of males and females 
belonging to different Yet it must be admitted that 

throughout the mediaeval period, and down to modern times, much 
importance has been attached to these theories for ascwtaining the 
position and importance of each caste, even though the different 
Smyiti texts often give conflicting accounts of the derivation and 
status of one and the same caste. There can be hardly any doubt 
that the people generally believed in this theory of mixed caste, and 
it exercised a great influence in determining the status of the different 
castes and sub* castes in the society. 

As already noted above, the names and number of the castes and 
sub-castes varied according to time and localities. The lists of such 
castes in the different Smyitis were largely influenced by the local 
conditions at the time in which they were composed. In order," 
therefore, to understand the condition in Bengal in this respect we 
must have access to a text which belongs to Bengal or represents 
conditions of that *region. Although it is difficult to be quite sure 
or dogmatic in this matter, the Brihad-dharma Puraga and the 
Brahma-vaivarta Purfitja may be regarded as such texts.* 

The Bfihad'dharma Pura^a'^ is not very widely known,^* and 
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is evidently of late origin. It is perhaps not much later than the 12th 
century a.d., but there are indications that it reflects the peculiar 
conditions in Bengal. It authorises, for example, the Brahmarias to 
eat fish and meat, and divides the non-Brahmana population into 
thirty-six castes (the conventional number of castes in Bengal even 
today), all described as ^udras. These are characteristic features 
of society in Bengal as distinguished from the rest of North India. 
The special emphasis on the sacredness of the river Gafiga and the 
reference to the rivers Padma and Yamuna (in Bengal) also support 
the close association of the text with this province. This question 
has been discussed in Appendix IV. 

The text describes^® how king Vena, bent upon violating the 
rules of var'^dSrama (caste and order), deliberately created a number 
of mixed castes by forcing the union of males and females belonging 
to different castes which included not only the original four castes, 
but also the mixed castes resulting from their union. It differs from 
the general body of the Smritis in deriving the mixed castes, not 
from the marriage of males and females of different castes, but from 
their promiscuous union at the bidding of, or under the corapulsiofi. 
exercised by, the king. Whether this contains any veiled allusion to- 
any actual historical fact, and refers to forced abolition of strict 
caste rules about marriage by an unorthodox or heretical king with 
zeal for reforms, we cannot say. It must be noted, however, that 
although Vena is represented as an opponent to orthodox Brahmanical 
cults in epics, Smpitis and Puranas, no other text ascribes to him 
the origin of mixed castes as we find in the Bcihad-dharma PurStia.** 
The castes that arose out of these promiscuous unions are classified 
as uttamOt madhyama and adfiama saiikaraSy all having the status 
of §udra. 

The names of these castes and their vocations as settled by the 
Brahma:gias during the reign of Vepa’s successor may be enumerated 
as follows : 


1. Uttama {High) Sankaras 

1. The Karapas, who were good scribes and efficient in 
office-work, were to continue the same vocations and became 
sat-indras. 

2. The Ambashthas were asked to study Ayurveda and 
practise as physician; and hence they were called Vaidyas. They 

27 


V 
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were to follow the vocation of Vaisyas in respect of manufacturing 
medicines and that of Sudras in respect of religious ceremonies. 

I 3. The Ugras were to follow the vocations of Kshatriyas and 
practiiie military arts. 

4. The Magadha, being unwilling to practise arms as it 
involves hifnsd (slaughter), which is unrighteous, was made the court- 
bard and carrier of messages. 

5. Tantuvaya—weaver. 

6. Gandhika-vauik^®—dealer in spices, scents and incense. 

7. Napita—barber. 

8. Gopa—^writer. 

9. Karmakara—blacksmith. 

10. Taulika^’—dealer in guvdka (betelnut) 

11. Kumbhakara—potter. 

12. Kamsakara—worker in copper and brass. Brazier. 

13. ^aiiikhika (^aihkhakara)—conch-shell worker. 

14. Dasa—cultivator. 

15. Varajivi—betel-vine growers. 

16. Modaka—sweetmeat-maker. 

17. Malakara—florist. 

The vocations of the following are not definitely stated but may, 
in most cases, be gathered from their names. 

18. Suta^’® (bard or carpenter?) 

19. Rajaputra (Rajputs ?) 

20. TambulP®—^Betel-leaf sellers. 

2. Madhyama {Intermediate) Sankaras 

21. Takshan (carpenter). 

22. Rajaka (washerman). 

23. Svarnakara (goldsmith). 

24. Svarna-va^ik^® (trader in bullion). 

25. Abhira (cowherd or milkman ?). 

26. Tailakaraka (oilman). 

27. Dhivara (fisherman). 

28. I^aun^ika (vintner). 

29. Na^a (dancer, acrobat or juggler), 

30. ^avaka, Baraka or ^avara (Sarak ?). 

31. ^ekhara. 

32. Jalika (fisherman). 
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5, Adhama {Low) Saiikaras or Antyajas^ outside the 
pale of caste {varfidirama'vahishkfita) 

33. Malegrahi^i (?) (a branch of Mai caste ?) 

34. Kudava (Korwa-boatman ?) 

35. Chandala (Chamdal) 

36. Varucja (Baori ?) 

37. Taksha (carpenter ?) 

38. Charmakara (leather-worker) 

39. GhantajivI or Gha^^ajivi^® (modern Patni caste) 

40. Dolavahi (palanquin-bearer) 

41. Mai la23 (modern Malo ?) 

The above division into three classes is said to be based on a 
definite principle viz. (1) those whose father and mother both 
belong to the four primitive castes are regarded as class i; (2) those 
whose mothers alone belong to one of these primitive castes but 
fathers belong to class i form class ii; (3) those whose father and 
mother both belong to any mixed caste are relegated to class m.^* 
The total number of these mixed castes is said to be thirty-six, 
though actually forty-one are enumerated. Five of the above must, 
therefore, be regarded as later additions. It is interesting to note 
that even today the the conventional number of castes in Bengal is 
thirty-six. 

The ^rotriya Brahmanas are permitted to function as priests 
only of the twenty mixed castes belonging to class i {uttama). 
The priests of the other castes are said to be degraded {patita) 
Brahma^as, who attain the status of the castes they serve. Reference 
is also made to Brahma^as called Devala, brought from ^akadvipa 
by Suparna (Garu^a) and hence called ^akadvipi Brahma^as. 
The issues of a Devala father and Vaisya mother were Ga^aka 
(astrologer, also called Graha-vipra) and Vadak.®* From the body 
of Vei?a sprang a son called Mlechchha whose sons were Pulinda, 
Pukkah, Khasa, Yavana, Suhma, Kamboja, j^avara, Khara 
and others. 

Most of the castes enumerated above as belonging to Class i 
and II are well-known in Bengal,** and we may reasonably presume 
that many, if not all, of these must have developed as distinct 
castes before the close of the Hindu period. The gradual dis¬ 
appearance of a distinct Kshatriya caste, the progressive assimilatioa 
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of the Vai^ya with the ^udra, and the division of the last into ‘sat* 
and ‘asat' (higher and lower) may also be regarded as applicable 
to Bengal during the Hindu period.’®’ 

As regards the status of the different castes, the Karaijas and 
the Ambashthas are given the position of pre-eminence. The 
Ambashthas are equated with the Vaidyas, and the Kara^as, as 
will be shown later, were identical with or fore-runners of the 
Kayasthas. The predominance of Kayasthas and Vaidyas, among 
the castes other than the Brahmanas, forms a distinctive and charac¬ 
teristic feature of the social life in Bengal even today. Such castes as 
^amkhakara, Dtisa (cultivator), Tantuvaya, Modaka, Karmakara, and 
Suvarna-vanik are well-known in Bengal, but are not generally met 
with in other parts of India. These c3nsiderations support the view 
that the Brihad-dharma Purana reflects the condition of Bengal. 

The list of Saiikara or mixed castes given in the Brahrm-vaivarta 
Puraga^s closely resembles that of the Bnhad-dharma Purana, 
though there are certain differences in detail. It first mentions 
Gopa, Napita, Bhilla, Modaka, Kuvara, Tambuli, Svarnakara and 
the different classes of Vaniks as sat-sudras.^^ It next mentions 
Karaija and Ambashtha, and enumerates nine castes as born of a 
Sudra woman by Viavakarraan born as a Brahmin architect. Of 
these nine, six, viz. Malakara, Karmakara, ^amkhakara, Kubindaka 
(i.e., Tantuvaya), Kumbhakara and Kamsakara are regarded as good 
artisans, but the other three, viz. Sutradhara, Chitrakara and 
Svarnakara were degraded by the curse of the Brahmanas, the first 
two for neglect of duty, and the third for theft of gold.8° A class 
of Vaniks, associated with Svarnakara (U., probably Suvarna- 
vanik), was similarly degraded. It then gives a long list of degraded 
(paiita) mixed castes, which includes Atfalika-kara (mason), 
Kotaka (builder of houses), Tivara, Tailakara, Le^a, Malla, Charma- 
kara, ^un(]i, Paunlraka (Pod ?), Mamsachchheda (butcher), Raja- 
putra, Kaivarta (Dhlvara in Kaliyuga), Rajaka, Kauyali, Gaiiga- 
putra, Yuhgi (Jugi) and Agari (Ugra-kshatriya ?).»i 

The Brahrm-vaivarta Purana mentions a majority of the castes of 
classes i and ii mentioned in the Brihad-dharrm Purana (exceptions 
are Nos. 4, 6, 10, 14, 15, 18, 25, 29,30, 31, 32) including five out 
of the six castes, characteristic of Bengal, referred to above. All the 
castes in the common list which the Brahrm-vaivarta Purina regards 
as high or clean mixed castes are included in class i of the latter. 
Corresponding to the castes of class ra and Mlechchha castes of the 
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Bfihad-dharmay the Brahrm-vaivarta mentions VySdha, Bha^a, Kola, 
Koncha, Ha^di (Harji), Dom, Jola, Bagatita (Bagdi?), Vyalagrahi 
(Vediya?) and Chan^alas, all of which are met with in Bengal. 

A somewhat detailed account is given of the origin of the Vaidya 
caste. Asvinikumara, the son of Sun-god, forcibly ravished the 
wife of a Brahmana while she was on a pilgrimage, and a son was 
immediately born. She returned with the child to her husband and 
reported everything to him. The angry Brahmana drove her out 
with her son. By her yogic powers she transformed herself into the 
Godavari river, while the son was brought up by Asvinikumara who 
taught him the medical science and other arts. This son became 
the progenitor of the Vaidyas.®** 

In conclusion, reference is made to the Brahmaijas who were 
degraded as Ganakas for their negligence to the Vedic Dharma as 
evidenced by their constant study of astrology and astronomy and 
acceptance of fees for their calculations. These Ganakas (most 
probably a section among them) came to be known as Agradani for 
having accepted, first of all, gifts from ^udras, as well as funeral 
gifts. Mention is also made of Bha^ta, born of Suta father and 
Vaisya mother, who recited the praises of others, and is probably 
represented by the Bhatias of the present day. 

The number, designation and the relative status of the different 
castes in any society must have varied at times. Reference has 
already been made above (v. supra p. 252) to the story recorded in 
the Valldlo’charita how Vallalasena raised the status of some castes 
and degraded others. Whatever we might think of this story, it 
undoubtedly proves that such things were regarded as possible. On 
the other hand, reference to the Pala kings as having maintained the 
system of caste (v. supra p. Ill) indirectly implies the right and 
duty of the royal authority to maintain the status quo in the sphere 
of social life. Besides, the innate conservatism of the people renders 
major social changes a matter of extreme difficulty. 

In view of the probability of change in status and designation 
of the various castes in the course of time, the very close agreement 
in this respect between the present society in Bengal and that 
described in the two Pura^as, mentioned above, must be regarded 
as very remarkable. 

The various castes in Bengal in the nineteenth century a.d. may 
be broadly classified in four well*4efined strata which may be 
enumerated as follows : 
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I. Brahmaiias, Vaidyas and Kayasthas. 

II. Sat-^udras or Clean l^udras whose touch does not pollute 
drinking water of the upper classes, and in whose 
religious functions the Brahmagas can act as priest without 
degrading themselves. These are : Gandha-va^ik, Tantu- 
vaya, Modaka (Mayara), Kumbhakara, Kamsakara, Teli, 
Gopa, Barui, Malakara, Napita, Karmakara, l^ahkha-vagik, 
Chashi-Kaivarta, Sadgopa, TambGli. The Svargakara, Sutra- 
dhara, Goala (including Abhira), Koch and Agari (Ugra- 
Kshatriyas) arc also regarded as clean, though not 
universally. 

III. (a) ^udras, who are not regarded as clean : 

(b) the Brahmajjas serving as priests of certain unclean 
castes ; and 

(c) other degraded Brahmanas. 

The following are illustrative examples ; 

(/) Suvarna-vanik, ^auniika, Kalu (oilman), Malo, Jalia 
Kaivarta, Tiyara, Jugi. 

(lY) The priests of Suvarna-vaniks, Goalas, Kalus, Rajakas, 
Bagdis and Kaivartas. < 

(Hi) Agradanls, Ga^akas. 

IV. Low castes and aboriginal tribes included in the Hindu 
society, such as Chamar, Dom, Baiti, Bagdi, Baori, Pod, 
Hadi, Vediya. 

A comparison of the above with the accounts of castes given in 
the Bxihad’dkarma and Brahma-vaivarta Puragas would show a 
striking agreement not only in the general scheme but also in the 
details. The agreement in respect of the absence of pure Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas, and the composition of group i has already been noted 
above. Almost all the castes in group ii are mentioned in the 
Puragas as Mitowa-Sahkaras. Some of the differences are more 
apparent than real. For example, the Telis derive their name from 
Tula and we have Taulika in the Pur^ga list. The Barui and the 
Tambulis may both be included in the latter. The castes included 
in group iii are all found in the list of madhyama-S&tksiSis of the 
Bfihad-dharma and patita Sahkaras and Brahmagas of the Brahma- 
vaivarta Puraga. 

The castes in group iv except Baiti are also found in the list 
of ad^ama-Sahkaras, or degraded mixed castes referred to in the 
two Pur&gas. 
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A detailed comparison leads to the conclusion that the system 
of caste as we find in Bengal today does not, in essential features, 
differ from that depicted in the Bphad-dharma and the Brahma- 
vaivarta Puranas. Unfortunately, the date of none of these works 
can be fixed with certainty. They are not, however, possibly much 
later than the 13th century a.d., and as such may be regarded as 
preserving a picture of the state of society as it existed in Bengal 
towards the close of the Hindu period. We may, therefore, 
legitimately conclude that the framework of caste*system in its 
final evolution in Bengal during the Hindu period already reached 
the stage in which we find it today. 

Although arts, crafts and professions were generally hereditary 
and the different castes normally followed the vocations assigned to 
them, it is now generally recognised that tlilre was never any 
absolute rigidity or exclusiveness in actual practice. That the same 
laxity prevailed in ancient Bengal is positively proved by cpigraphic 
and literary references. Even the Brahraagas, for example, became 
soldiers, rulers, administrators and counsellors, and followed other 
vocations.^^ Literary and epigraphic evidences prove that a Kaivarta 
served as high royal ofiicial (v. supra p. 144). The Karapas practised 
medicine and military arts, the Vaidyas became ministers,^® 

Dasas served as officials and court-poets.®® 

The mutual relations between the different castes in ancient 
days cannot be precisely defined, but they had not developed into 
the strictly rigid system such as prevailed in the nineteenth 
century a.d. Although marriage among members of the same caste 
was the ordinary rule, inter-marriage between a male of a higher 
and the female of a lower caste was regarded as valid down to the 
last days of the Hindu period.®’ That it was followed in actual 
practice in Bengal, as elsewhere in India, is proved by isolated 
references such as occur in the Tippera copper-plate of Lokanatha 
(A. 36 ). It mentions that the ancestors of Lokanatha, both 
on the father’s and mother’s side, were Brahmanas. His 
mother’s father Kesava is, however, called a Plrakva, which shows 
that Kcsava’s Brahmapa father married a l^udra lady. The facts, 
that Kesava was placed in charge of the army, that he was in touch 
with thb king, and that he was held in high esteem by the good, 
prove that the marriage of a Brahmapa male and l^udra female was 
not always even condemned, and the issue of the marriage did not 
occupy a Jow status. Lokanatha himself is referred to as a Karapa 
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though it is not quite certain whether he was degraded to this caste 
on account of his mother, or whether Karaija is used here as an 
official designation and not a caste-name. That such marriage 
between a Brahmana and a ^udra continued down to the end of the 
Hindu period is proved by the writings of Bhavadeva and Jimuta- 
vahana (pp. 365-8), the two leading expositors of the sacred law 
and usage in Bengal. 

Jimutavahana says in his Ddyabhdga^^ that marriage is allowed 
between a male of a higher varna with a woman of the lower 
varria, including the ^udra, and quotes Manu (iii. 12-13) as his 
authority. He adds, however, that both Manu and Vishnu have 
strongly censured the union of a twice-born with a ^udra woman 
(and quotes Manuiii. 15-17), and therefore ^aiikha (Smriti) omits 
the l^udra in describing a wife eligible for a twice-born man. This 
contradiction has been a puzzling one both in ancient and modern 
times, but the solution offered by the great Bengal jurist is 
certainly not complimentary, either to his scholarship and intelligence, 
or to the moral ideas of his countrymen. “Hence these evils,” 
says he, “do not ensue on the procreation of offspring upon a ^udra 
woman not married to (the Brahmana) himself ; but a venial offence 
is committed, and a slight penance is requisite.” In other words, 
though marriage with a j^udra woman involves degradation and loss 
of caste, illicit union with her is reckoned as a trivial offence. The 
commentator ^rikrishna still further improves upon this legalised 
moral depravity by explaining the words “not married to himself” 
as “married to another man.” In other words, adultery with a 
married ^udra woman is much less heinous than marriage with her. 

All these definitely prove the existence of inter-caste marriages, 
though they show a growing desire to put a stop to the marriage 
of a Brahmana with a ^udra girl. But there is no doubt that such 
marriage was regarded as valid, and did actually take place. This 
follows not only from the reference to the “accomplished ^udra wife 
of a Brahmaija” in Bhavadeva Bha^ta’s Prdyaichitta-prakaraiia^^ 
and the rules of inheritance laid down by Bmutavahana regarding 
the ^udra wife of a BrShmaija and her son, but also from the 
i njunctions by the latter*® regarding the competence of a wife to 
assist in the performance of sacrifices and other sacred rites. Jimuta- 
vfihana, after citing Manu (ix. 86-87) to the effect that only a wife 
of the same varria is so competent, observes that *on failure of a 
wife of the same caste, one of the castes immediately following may 
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be employed in such duties.* So, on the failure of a Brahmaiji, the 
Kshatriya wife of a Brahmaua may perform these duties, “but not 
a Vaisya nor a Sudra though married to him.*’ This involved the 
fiction that a woman may be espoused but may not rank as wife, 
as this rank only belongs to one who is competent to assist in the 
performance of religious rites. This fiction is hardly supported by 
the authority quoted by Jimutavahana, but he applies it in expound¬ 
ing the law of inheritance laid down by Narada (xiii. 25-26, 51-52). 
Although no distinction is made by Narada among the wives of 
different castes, Jimutavahana takes these passages to refer only to 
‘women actually espoused but not having the rank of wives.’ 

The above passages confirm the view noted above, that down 
to the close of the Hindu period inter-caste marriage was in vogue 
in Bengal, but the marriage of the upper castes* with 6udra girls 
was gradually coming into disfavour. They further indicate a 
growing distinction in the status of wives of different castes. In 
particular, the Sudra wife of a Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaisya 
was being subjected to special disabilities, insults and indignities, not 
contemplated in the Dharma-sastras, thougji the validity of her 
marriage and her right to maintenance after the husband’s death 
were not yet questioned. 

Restrictions about inter-dining, like those about inter-marriage, 
were also evolved through stages of slow growth. The older Smritis 
do not impose any restriction about drinking water and taking food 
except upon the Brahmanas, and these restrictions, applied only 
against the f^udras and the very low castes, were not very rigid in 
character.^i A fair idea of the position in this respect towards the 
close of the Hindu period, may be obtained from the writings of 
Bhavadeva Bhafita. 

As regards drinking water, Bhavadeva prescribes** penances for 
all the four castes only for drinking water touched by, or kept 
in the vessel of, a ChaijKjala or antyaja. Lighter penance is prescribed 
for drinking water of a ^udra. The antyaja is defined as a group of 
seven low castes viz, Raj aka, CharmakSra, Na^a, Varu()a. Kaivarta, 
Meda and Bhilla.*# 

As regards food,** Bhavadeva quotes older authorities prescrib¬ 
ing penances for a Brahmapa eating food touched by a Chandala or 
cooked (anna) by antyajas, ChaqfJ&las, Pdkkasas, Kapalikas and a 
number of specified low castes such as Na^a, Nartaka, Takshaija, 
CharmakSra, SuvarijakSra, ^au^^ika, Rajaka, Kaivarta, and 
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Brahmai^as following forbidden vocations. He also quotes a passage 
from Apastamba prescribing a krichchhra penance for a Brahma^a 
who takes food cooked by a l^udra. In commenting on this he says r 

“It is to be inferred that the penance would be reduced by a quarter and half 
for aBrahmana eating the food respectively of a Vaisya and a Kshatriya, and a 
Kshatriya eating the food respectively of a budra and a Vaisya, and half the 
penance is prescribed for Vaisya eating the food of a budra.” 

As no authority is cited for this it is to be inferred that there 
existed none, and Bhavadeva merely legalised a practice that was 
slowly growing in Bengal. Bhavadeva further quotes Apastamba 
and Harlta to show that certain kinds of food of a l^udra, including 
those cooked with oil or parched (grain), and payasa, may be eaten 
with immunity. Further, he quotes Parasara to the effect that it 
in times of distress (apat-kdla) a Brahmaija takes food in a ^udra’s 
house, he becomes pure by feeling sorry for it (manastdpena). 

It would be quite clear from the above analysis of the views ot the 
foremost Smarta leader in Bengal in the eleventh or twelfth century 
that restrictions about food and drink between the different castes 
were far from being as rigid as we see it now. The restrictions about 
drink affected the Brahmanas alone, and only in respect of ^udras 
and a few low castes definitely specified. The restrictions of food 
were also at first confined to the Brahmaijas and only in respect of 
food cooked by the j^udras and certain low castes. Later, these 
were gradually extended to other castes. But even then the 
Brahmanas, far less members of any other caste, were not degraded 
and did not lose caste by taking food from another caste, and only 
penances were prescribed for even the worst transgression, such as 
taking food of a Chandala. 

A review of the available data, cited above, leaves no doubt that 
both as regards inter-dining and inter-marriage, the restrictions 
originally concerned only the relations between a Brahmana and low 
castes. It is probable that these gradually came to be regarded as 
marks of aristocracy or orthodoxy, and were extended not only 
among other castes, but also among the various branchies of the 
same caste. In the final stage, marriage was absolutely confined 
within the narrow fold of one of the numerous sub-castes, branches, 
or clans into which a caste was sub-divided, and inter-dining was 
similarly restricted and forbidden with a caste or sub-caste regarded 
as occupying an inferior status. But it is certain that this stage 
was far from being reached by the end of the twelfth century a.d*^ 
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An important factor in the evolution of this final stage is the 
growing fiction that almost all non-Brahmanas were Sudras. The 
origin of this fiction is perhaps to be traced to the extended signi¬ 
ficance given to the terra ^udra in the Pura^as, where it denotes 
not only the members of the fourth caste, but also those members 
of the three higher castes who accepted any of the heretical religions 
or were influenced by Tantric rites. The predominance of Buddhism 
and Tantric ^aktism in Bengal, as compared with other parts of 
India, since the eighth century a.d., perhaps explains why even some 
notable castes in Bengal were regarded in the Bfihad-dharma Purana 
and other later texts as l^udras, and the story of Vena and 
Pyithu might be a mere echo of a large-scale reconversion of the 
Buddhists and Tantric elements of the population into the orthodox 
Brahmagical fold. 

It would, perhaps, be wrong to conclude that there were no 
Kshatriyas or Vaisyas in Bengal. The fact, however, remains that 
we have no reliable reference to any Kshatriya or Vaisya family. 
The Senas, who called themselves Kshatriyas, were immigrants from 
Karpa^ia, and the Palas are not designated as Kshatriyas till three 
hundred years had elapsed after their accession to power. But 
negative evidence of this kind cannot be regarded as conclusive, 
particularly as constant reference to Kshatriyas and Vaisyas is 
found in the writings of Jimutavahana, Bhavadeva Bhatta and other 
writers on sacred laws and usages in Bengal. 

HI. The Brahmaigias 

While the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas were all but unknown in 
Bengal, the Brahmaigias played a dominant part in its history. These 
Brahmanas, belonging to various gotras, pravaras and branches 
of Vedic school and performing ^rauta rites, had settled in large 
number all over Bengal by the sixth and seventh centuries a.d. Their 
number was constantly increased by fresh immigrations from Upper 
India for which there is abundant epigraphic evidence. A large 
number of inscriptions from the eighth to the twelfth century a.d. 
refer to the settlement in Bengal of Brahma^as hailing from Lata 
(Gujarat), Madhyadesa, and such individual localities as Kro4anchi 
orKro4?i5ja (Kolaflcha), Tarkari (in ^ravasti), Muktavastu, Hastipada, 
Matsyavasa, Kuutlra and Chandavara.*® 

In the course of time the BrahmaQias in Bengal were divided into 
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various sub-castes or branches such as Radhiya, Varendra, Vaidika," 
and 6akadvipi. Towards the close of the Hindu period the 
Brahmanas were also classified according to their garni, a title 
derived from the name of the village endowed to the family by the 
king or a private donor. These gdmis are referred to in books and 
inscriptions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the 
titles derived from them are still in use.^® Detailed account of the 
origin of these classes forms the subject-matter of an extensive 
literature known as Kulajis. The nature and historical value of 
these comparatively modern works will be discussed in App. i. to 
this chapter, and it will suffice here to give a very brief outline of 
the story recorded by them. 

ip) Rdc^hiya and Varendra Brahmanas 

Adisura, king of Gauda, invited/five Brahmanas from Kanauj 
to perform Vedic sacrifices, as the Brahmanas of Bengal were ignorant 
of Vedas. These Brahmanas were ultimately settled in Bengal and 
were granted villages for maintenance. They derived their surnames 
(garni) from these villages, and were the forefathers of the entire 
Brahmana community of modern Bengal with the exception of a 
few minor groups like the Vaidikas, who came at a later period. The 
Saptasatis, consisting of the remnants of the original Brahmanas, 
seven hundred in number, were degraded to a lower rank and 
have disappeared without leaving any trace. 

In the time of king Vallalasena the Brahmanas came to be 
known as Varendra and Railhiya according to the localities in which 
they settled, and were classified in several grades of honour and 
distinction (kullna) according to personal qualifications. These 
grades were revised from time to time, and more than hundred such 
revisions took place before the fifteenth century a.d., when they 
became hereditary and were organised on the lines which have 
continued till today. 

Even apart from the numerous discrepancies in details in the 
different versions, we can hardly regard the main story as historical 
in character.*® As already noted above, a few particulars, depicting 
social features which were present in the late age when the Kulajis 
were composed, such as the classification of the Brahmanas into 
Ra^hiya and Varendra and their organisation into gdmis, were true 
■of ^e Hindu period and may, therefore, be regarded as having some 
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historical basis. But this can hardly be said of the central theme 
on which the whole story is based. In the light of the epigraphic 
evidence that we possess, it is" difficult to believe that there was a 
dearth of Veda-knowing Brahmanas in Bengal in the time of 
Adisura, even if we accept the earliest date proposed for him v/ 2 ., 
654 Saka (732 a.d.). Nor is it possible to accept the view that 
the Brahmanas who settled in Bengal before the time of Adisura w'ere 
only seven hundred in number and almost entirely vanished from 
Bengal, whereas the descendants of five Brahmanas multiplied to 
millions in course of a thousand or twelve hundred years. Our doubt 
is increased by the complete absence of any reference to the story 
of the five Kanauj Brahmanas or to Kulinas in the large number of 
inscriptions later than the eighth century a.d., some of which record 
the history of important Brahmana families for several generations. 

Further, in judging of the historical character of the Kulaji 
story, we should not attach too much importance to the fact that 
several Brahman a families did actually migrate from Madhyadesa to 
Bengal, for Brahmaria families from Madhyadesa are also found 
to have settled in Malava, Dakshina Kosala, Odra-vwAaya and in 
many other countries.®® There was a large settlement of Brahmanas 
from Magadha in the Pandya kingdom in the Far South.®^ Indeed, 
the migration of Brahmanas from one province to another was a 
common affair in those days. Nor can we regard such migrations 
into Bengal as indicating in any way either the dearth of Brahmijas 
in that province or their inferiority in status and knowledge. For 
a good number of Brahmana families from Bengal, well versed in 
the Vedas, settled in Orissa, Malava, and the Deccan, and received 
grants of lands from the ruling chiefs.®* 

ip) Vaidika Brahmarias 

According to the tradition preserved in the Kulajis^ ^yamala- 
varman of Gauija, probably the Varman king Samalavarman (supra 
p. 209), had five Brahmanas brought from Kanyakubja (or Benares) 
in ^aka 1001 and settled them in Bengal, as the Bengal Brahmins 
did not maintain sacrificial fire and were not well-versed in the 
Vedas. According, to another version, the Vaidika Brahmanas 
settled on the banks of the Sarasvati river, left their homes for safer 
regions when they came to know, by their astrological calculation, 
of the impending invasion of the Yavanas. Some of them came to 
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Bengal and settled in Ko^alipada (Faridpur) under the patronage of 
king Harivarman. 

These Vaidika Brahma nas, who came from Upper India came 
to be known as Paschatya (Western). Another section of Vaidika 
Brahmanas, known as Dakshinatya, is said to have come from 
Dravi(la country (South India) and Utkala (Orissa). 

Halayudha {supra p. 371.) observes in his Brdhmana-sarvasva 
that the Radhiya and Varendra Brahmanas have no knowledge of 
the Vedic texts^^a which are studied only by the Utkalas and the 
Paschatyas. These possibly refer to the two branches of the Vaidika 
Brahmaijias, who must have thus settled in Bengal before the close 
of the twelfth century a.d. The words might, however, mean in a 
general way the Brahmanas of Utkala and Paschatya without any 
reference to the Vaidik Brahmanas of Bengal. Save this doubtful 
reference we have no sure testimony to the existence of the Vaidika 
Brahmanas in Bengal before the end of the Hindu period. The 
reference to the two kings Samalavarman and Harivarman in the 
Kulajis together with an approximately correct date for their reigns 
invests their account with an historical character, and we may 
provisionally accept as true, that a few Brahmanas, with a special 
knowledge of Vedic texts, migrated to Bengal during the rule of the 
Varraans. The details of the story, conflicting in themselves, are 
hardly worthy of credence. 

(c) Other classes of Brahmarias 

Of the classes of Brahmaigias other than those mentioned above, 
the Sarasvatas are mentioned by Vallalasena in his Ddna-sdgara and 
the ^akadvipis in an inscription dated a.d. 1137®® as well as in the 
Brihad-dharma Purana. According to the Kulajis the former came 
from the banks of the Sarasvati river at the invitation of the Andhra 
king ^udraka, and the ancestors of the latter, also called Graha-vipra, 
were brought by l^asahka, king of Gaucja, in order to perform some 
ceremonies for curing himself of a disease. Several other dasses such 
as Vyasa, Parasara, Kaundinya and Saptasali Brahmainiasare referred 
to in Kulaji texts, but there is no reliable evidence of the existence 
of any of these classes, under these names, before the close of the 
Hindu period. 

The main functions of the Brahmai^as, as laid down in the 
Smfitis, were to perform religious rites, to serve as priests at those 
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of others, and to study and teach the sacred texts. There can be 
no question that many of them devoted themselves to these orthodox 
4uties, and we have reference to many famous scholars and priests. 
They generally led simple and unostentatious lives, and the ideal of 
plain living and high thinking was actually realised by many of them. 
Some were fortunate enough to gain wealth by officiating as priests 
in the sacrifices or religious rites performed by kings and members 
of the royal family®® and the rich aristocracy. But apart from 
sacrificial fees, donations, large or small, were made to Brahmaoas 
by kings and private persons, as such gifts were considered 
to confer spiritual merits (punya) on the donors. Many such 
^examples are found in contemporary records.®* The Deopara inscrip¬ 
tion of Vijayasena®’ informs us how the king made rich gifts of 
silver, gold, pearls, emeralds and jewels to the Brahmaiias versed 
in the Vedas, and the wives of these poor fellows had to be taught 
•to recognise and distinguish the precious articles by their similarity 
with objects well-known to them. In spite of obvious exaggeration 
of such statements we may well believe that many learned Brahmaijas 
gained wealth and affluence, and others secured their means of 
livelihood, by the generous gifts of the king and the public, so that 
they could pursue their high vocations in life without being troubled 
with cares for the maintenance of their families. 

On the other hand, as already noted above, the BrShma^as 
followed many other vocations, both high and low. We hear of two 
Brahmana royal dynasties in Samatatia in the 7th century a.d.®* Two 
important Brahmaija families, renowned for their scholarship and 
knowledge of sacred Vedic rites and sacrifices, served the Pala and 
Varman kings as counsellors and generals (v. supra pp. Ill, 210), 
maintaining atjthe same time their high position in the Brahma^ical 
society. Apart from these actual examples, the Smpitis and Niban- 
dhas refer to various other vocations followed by Brahmanas, some 
of which, like agriculture, were approved, and others, covering 
almost all walks of common life, were disapproved. These con¬ 
demned vocations, of which a long list is given by Bhavadeva,®* 
include teaching the l^fidras, and officiating at their sacrificial rites. 
Nothing perhaps more strikingly illustrates the moral and intellec¬ 
tual perversion of the age brought about by the caste system. While 
no blame attached to the BrS^hma^as who served as ministers and 
generals—and Bhavadeva himself belonged to this category*®—one 
following the saored vocation of teaching and officiating at religious 
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rites, which are enjoined upon him by the Smritis from time 
immemorial, was degraded to the lowest rank of society, simply 
because the object of his care was a person of the lowest caste and 
who, for that very reason, required all the more the ministrations of 
the Brahma^as, who were repositories of the sacred learning and 
practices. 

The result of this policy was the creation of new classes of 
Brahmaiias, for the idea gradually grew that the Brahmanas serving 
these castes attained their rank.®^ Even today we have a number 
of such castes, called Varna-Brahmagas, who serve as priests to 
Suvarija-vaniks, Goalas, Kalus, Rajakas, Bagdis and Kaivartas. 
These priests form practically independent castes. “The good 
Brahmanas will not take even a drink of water from their hands, 
and inter-marriage between them is quite out of the question.”®® 
This final stage was not reached before the end of the Hindu period, 
for Bhavadeva prescribes only penance for ‘removing the sins of 
eating the food of these Brahmanas,’ but the system was in the 
making. It is interesting to note that ‘the practice of medicine’ 
and painting and other arts were some of the condemned vocations, 
and the Devala Brahmanas were degraded for cultivating the study 
of ‘astrology,’ It is evident that in the opinion of the orthodox 
Brahmanas, the pursuit of these arts and sciences was more re¬ 
prehensible on the part of a Brahmana than to accept the high post 
of minister or lead armies in battles. This attitude is mainly 
responsible for the fact that a decline in secular studies in various 
arts and sciences set in towards the close of the Hindu period, and 
has continued ever since. 

IV. Non-Brahmaga Castes 
1. Karana—Kdyastha 

Next to the Brahmanas the Karanas appear to have been the 
most important caste in ancient Bengal. This not only follows from 
the passage in the Bfikad-dharma Puraija quoted above, but also from 
the high offices and position actually occupied by members of this 
caste. Reference has already been made to the powerful chief Loka- 
nStha who is described as a Karana (v. supra p, 423), and a 
Karatja-Kayasflia is referred to in the Gunaighar CP. (A. 14) as the 
Minister in charge of Peace and War. The author of a medical 
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treatise, called ^abda-pradipa, describes himself as belonging to a 
Karana family (JCaran-dnvaya).^^ He was a court-physician himself, 
and his father and grandfather served in the same capacity two 
kings—Ramapala and Govindachandra—of Bengal, (v. supra p. 213 
f.n. 3. and pp. 376-7). Sandhyakara Nandi, the famous poet and 
author of Rdmacharita (v. supra pp. 143, 356), describes his father 
as ‘the foremost amongst the K'lrarias’ (karandndm=agrani) and 
Minister of Peace and War.®* 

Karana occurs as the name of a caste in the old Sutras and 
Smritis, and perhaps also in the Mahdbhdrata.^^ But according to 
Kshirasvamin’s commentary on Amarakoshay Karana also denotes a 
group of officers like Kayastha,®® The lexicographer Vaijayanti 
(11th century A.D.) seems to take Kayastha and Karana as synonym¬ 
ous®’ and explains it as scribe. This agrees with the view of 
Bfihad-dharma Purana noted above, and the identity of Karapa 
and Kayastha is also proved by epigraphic evidence.®® It is worthy 
of note, that the Karaga caste, whose members performed the same- 
vocations as the Kayasthas, gradually disappears in Bengal, after- 
the close of the Hindu period, whereas the Kayastha caste docs not 
come into prominence before the same period. It would not, 
therefore, be unreasonable to conclude that the Karana merged itself 
into the Kayastha, and these two castes were ultimately amalgamated 
in Bengal as in other parts of India.®® 

The Kayastha is mentioned as a royal official in Vishnu and 
Ydjnavalkya Smritis. According to the former he wrote the public 
documents, and the commentary to the latter explains his office as 
that of an accountant and scribe. The term is used in the same 
sense in the inscriptions from the eighth to the eleventh century 
A.D., and even later. The Rdjatarangini refers to the Brahmaija 
^ivaratha as a roguish Kayastha in the twelfth century a.d. The 
term Karaga is also used in the same way.’® 

It is evident, however, from a record of Amoghavarsha’^ that 
there was a Kayastha caste in Western India {valabha-Kdyastha- 
vakiid) as early as the 9th centur^ a.d. The existence of Kayastha 
as a caste in Northern India is also indicated by reference to Gau^a- 
kdyastha-vafuiat'’^ Kayastha-vabiia,’’^ Mathur-dnvaya~kdyasthat’’*‘ and 
Kdyastha-ka\idriy~dn\dydya, migrated from Mathura,’® in inscrip¬ 
tions dated respectively a.d. 999, v.s. 124x (1183 to 1193 a.d.), 
A.D. 1328, and a.d. 1288. Several inscriptions indicate that a 
Kayastha race, descended from Vastu and hence called Vastavya 

28 
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Kayastha, lived near Kalanjara in or before tljie eleventh century a.d. 
One of these inscriptions specifically states that the Vastavya 
Kayasthas followed the profession of a Karana, and it refers to the 
caste both as Karana and Kayastha. Two later Smritis, Usams and 
VedavydsQy refer to Kayastha as a caste. The Usanas says that the 
word Kayastha is “compounded of the first letters of kdka (crow), 
Yama, and sthapati to convey the three attributes of greed, cruelty 
and the spoliation (or paring) characteristic of the three. The 
Vedavydsa Smriti includes the Kayastha among ^udras along with 
barbers, potters and others.”’^ 

Mythical accounts of the origin of the Kiiyasthas are supplied 
by some early records. Soddhala, who flourished in the middle of 
the 11th century, states that he was born in the race of the Kayastha 
named Valabha (Vdlabho ndma kdyasthdndfu varnsd). He traces 
his descent from Kaladitya, the brother of king 8ilMitya. Kaladitya 
was an incarnation of the gaij^i called Kayastha, and was an ornament 
of the Kshatriyas (Kdyastha-ndmno Mdhehara‘gmiasy=dvatdrah 
kshatriya-vibhushamin Kaldditya. The king {^iladitya, referred 
to, was in all probability a king of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi, 
which was Kshatriya by caste.’® According to this statement the 
Kayasthas were descendants of the Kshatriyas. The Rewa inscrip¬ 
tion of a minister of the Kalachuri king Karna, dated 1049 a.d.,®® 
however, gives a different account of the origin of the Kayastha caste 
to wliich he himself belonged. We are told that a great sage named 
Kachara, born of ^iva, gave a boon to his ^udra {tunya-janmd) 
servant that he would have a son of well-known and righteous deeds 
whose caste would thereafter be known by the name of Kayastha, 
since he had innumerable merits in his kdya (body). We are 
next told that in the Kayastha race, sprung from this son, were born 
wise and meritorious diplomats, the last one being the minister of 
Karna. According to this account the Kayasthas would seem to be 
of ^udra origin. It may be noted that the derivation of the word 
Kayastha in this record agrees with that in the Naishadha-charita 
(XIV. 66), but is diametrically opposed to that given in Uianas 
Saiiihitd Srayiti quoted above. The Ajaygarh inscription of Nana, 
a minister of the Chandella king Bhojavarman, traces the origin of 
the Kayasthas to the sage Kasyapa.®i 

The reference to prathama-kdyastha (or jyesh\ha-kdyastha) in 
the records of the fifth, sixth and eighth centuries a.d. in Bengal 
(v. supra pp. 291, 302) shows that it had not yet come to 
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xicnote a caste. The Tibetan work Pag Sam Jon Zang mentions 
Dafjgadasa as a Kayastha (writer or ministerial officer) of Dharma- 
pala. If true, this would also push the rise of the Kayastha caste 
in Bengal to a date later than the eighth century a.d. The mention 
of Gau^a-Kayastha-vafrisa, as noted above, shows that the Kayasthas 
were recognised as a caste in Bengal by the tenth century a.d.®® 
It is, however, very surprising that the Kayastha is not mentioned 
either in the Brihad-dharma or in the Brahma-vaivarta Purana. 

According to the Kulajis the Kayasthas of Bengal, at least 
their upper classes, are descended from the five attendants of the 
five Brahmagas who came to Bengal at the invitation of king 
Adisura. The historical value of this story has been discussed in 
Appendix i. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and others®* the 
Kayasthas were descended from NSgara Brahman as who had a 
large settlement in Bengal long before the eighth century a.d. These 
are supposed to have originally migrated from Nagarkot in the 
Punjab to various parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar Peninsula, 
Anandapur (also called Nagar) in Lata being one of their chief 
settlements. That some Brahmanas came to Bengal from Lata, as 
from other parts of India, has already been mentioned above 
(v. supra p. 427). But the evidence in support of a large-scale 
immigration of Nagara Brahmanas is hardly convincing. The 
Nagara Brahmar^as in Vafiga, mentioned in the Kdmasutra of 
Vatsyayana, may refer to the Brahmanas of the city {nagara). The 
fact that the surnames of Nagara Brahrnarias such as datta^ ghosha, 
varman^ ndga and mitra also occur in the names of the Kayasthas 
of Bengal does not signify much, as these surnames or name-endings 
were commonly used all over India about that period. The existence 
in Panchakhanda (Sylhet) of a lihga called Hatiakesvara, which is 
said to have been the tutelary deity of the Nagara Brahmanas, 
hardly justifies the assumption of a large settlement, for even 
individual settlers might introduce their own peculiar cull. Besides, 
there is nothing to show that the worship of Hatakesvara was 
exclusively confined to the Nagara Brahmanas. 

2. Vaidya—Ambashtha 

The Vaidya, like the Kayastha, does not appear to have formed 
4in important caste in ancient Bengal. Like Kayastha, the term 
Vaidya originally denoted an important profession viz. that of the 
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physician. It is difficult to say when this professional group was 
developed into a caste. The earliest reference to Vaidya as a distinct 
social group occurs in the Talamanchi Plates of Vikramaditya 
Chalukya, dated a.d. 660 and next in three South Indian inscriptions 
of the eighth century a.d.»* The members of this group occupied very 
high positions in State and society, and according to Dr. H. Krishpa 
Sastri's interpretation, one of them at any rate was regarded as a 
Brahmapa. But there is no definite reference to Vaidya as a caste 
in Bengal before the 12th century a.d. The Bhatera copper-plate 
Grant of king laanadeva ( C. 23 ) refers to his minister {pa\tanika) 
Vanamali Kara as Vaidya-vainsa pradlpa (brilliant light in the race 
of Vaidyas). This, as well as the fact that a Karana family served as 
hereditary royal physicians in Vaiiga during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries a.d., goes against the assumption that the Vaidya, as a 
professional group of physicians, was definitely recognised as a distinct 
social unit in Vahga long before the close of the Hindu period. 

The Vaidya as a caste-name does not occur in the old and 
genuine Smyitis, The Usanas Smriti.*'^ refers to a caste called 
Bhishak (physician) born of illicit union between Brahmapa male 
and Kshatriya female, and designates it as Vaidyaka. A mythical 
account of the origin of the Vaidya caste is given in Brahma-vaivarta 
Purapa, as noted above (p. 421), and also in a passage, which is said 
to be a quotation from Skanda Purapa, but does not actually occur in 
the printed text.®® The former distinguishes Vaidya from Ambashtha,®* 
but the latter identifies the two, as is the case also in Brihad-dharma 
Purapa. Ambashtha as the name of a mixed caste, born of a 
Brahmapa father and Vaisya mother, is well known, and occurs in 
early Dharmasutras and Smritis. Manu prescribes the art of healing 
as his vocation (X.8.47). The Brihad-dharma Purapa gives the 
following account in Chapter 14. i 

“Prithu asked the Brahmapas to determine the *varna' (caste) 

and (profession) of the mixed castes.The Brahmapas then 

took up the case of the Ambashthas, who were known'as such 
because of the fact that they created mixed castes (viz, Svarpa- 
kara and Svarpavapik) on women belonging to the same caste as 
that of their mother (amfid), and who were consequently looked 
upon as great sinners and despised. The Brahmapas gave these 
y^bashthas ‘almost a rebirth* by performing their safnskSra (cere¬ 
mony of purification), named them as ‘Vaidya*, and gave the 
^Ayurveda* to them through Nasatya and Dasra. Thus the 
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Ambashthas were made sinless (pdpa-iunya) and good-looking (chdru- 
rupa-dhara). The Brahmanias asked these Ambashthas (i.c, Vaidyas) 
to adopt the course of the 5udras in their ordinary life, to perform 
the Vedic rites, to study the Ayurveda only and not any other 
work such as the Puraqa etc., and to follow the profession of 
Vaisyas in the manufacture and distribution of medicines.*’*® 

The identity of Vaidya and Ambashtha has been generally 
assumed throughout the post-Hindu period.®^ It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that the Vaidya was an offshoot of the Ambashtha caste. 
But there is no definite evidence of the prior existence of the 
Ambashtha taste in Bengal and, in view of what has been said 
above, it is not likely to have evolved from the professional 
group of physicians. On the other hand, some Kftyasthas in Bihar 
and U. P. call themselves Ambashthas,®^ and the Suta-safnhitd 
identifies the Ambashthas with the Mahishyas.®® 

The Kulajis refer to Adi sura both as Ambashtha and Vaidya, 
and also regard the Sena kings as Vaidyas. But the texts in which 
these views are expressed can hardly claim much historical value, and 
the utmost that can be said is that they preserve the belief and 
the tradition current in the sixteenth and following centuries. 

3. The Kaivarta—Mdhishya 

The revolt in Northern Bengal during the reign of MahlpSla n 
(v. supra pp. 142 ff.) and rule of Divya and his two successors indicate 
the importance of the Kaivarta caste to which they belonged. 

The Kaivarta is rrferred to in Manu (x.34) as an alterna¬ 
tive name, current in Aryavarta, of Margava or Dasa, who is bom 
of a Nishada father and an Ayogava mother, and subsists by working 
as a boatman. The Jatakas refer to the fishermen as Kevattas 
(=Kaivartas).®^ According to the Brahma-vaivarta PurSna, Kaivarta 
is born of Kshatriya father and Vaisya mother, but it seems to 
imply that the Kaivarta was degraded in Kali-yuga by his associa¬ 
tion with the Tivara and was known as, or adopted the vocation of, a 
dhivara or fisherman. Bhavadeva Bhatta also refers to the Kaivarta 
as one of the seven antyaja or low castes, as noted above (p. 425). 
According to ancient Smptis the offspring of a Kshatriya father and 
a Vaisya mother is known as Mahishya,®® whose origin is thus 
identical with that of Kaivarta as given in the Brahma-vaivarta. 
These ancient accounts serve to explain the present state of things 
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in Bengal.®® The Mahishyas of Eastern Bengal, also known as 
Halika Dasa and Parasara Dasa, are now regarded to be the same 
as Chashi Kaivartas of Midnapore and other districts of Western 
Bengal. Both of these form important sections of the Hindu 
community. There are many Zamindars and substantial land-holders 
among them, and in Midnapore they may be regarded among the 
local aristocracy. This position is fully in keeping with the part 
played by them during the Pala rule. On the other hand, the 
Dhivaras or fishermen in East Bengal are known as Kaivarta. 
According to Amara-kosha^ the Kaivartas include both Dasa and 
Dhivara. This, added to the evidence of the Brahma-vaivarta 
Puraria, Manu and Jatakas, referred to above, indicates that the 
Kaivartas were from ancient times divided into two sections, the 
cultivator and fishermen.®’ The tradition recorded in the Valldla- 
charita (v. supra p. 252) that Vallalasena improved the status of 
the Kaivartas, and made them a clean caste so that they might 
serve as menials to upper castes, evidently refers to this lower 
section. On the whole, it would not be unreasonable to infer that 
the Kaivartas, who are referred to in the Vishnu Purana (iv. 24. 8) as 
abrahmanya, were an old aboriginal tribe who, like many others, 
were merged into the Aryan society and atfiliated to the mixed' 
caste known as Mahishya. 


4. Low castes 

Regarding the many other castes mentioned above that existed 
during the pre-Muslim period our knowledge is very meagre. But 
attention should be drawn to some of them who were regarded as 
almost beyond the pale of society. A number of these castes or 
tribes are mentioned in Bfihad-dharma and Brahma-valvarta Pura^as 
and have been noted above. A few of them are referred to as 
antyajas by Bhavadeva, and reference has already been made above 
to their status and designation in connection with the impurity 
attached to their food and drink (v. supra p. 425). -The early 
Charyd-padas^^ of Bengal refer to Doma, Chagdala and ^avara. 
The first two are still well-known in Bengal and occupy the lowest 
stratum in society. The ^avaras are frequently referred to in 
literature associated with Bengal, and probably figure in Paharpur 
sculptures. • Their primitive and even indecent practices influenced 
the higher classes, as will be seen later. The pomas lived outside 
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the town and were regarded as untouchable. They built baskets 
and looms (Jdnt). The Doma women were of loose character and 
moved about singing and dancing.*® The ^avaras lived in hills. 
Their womenfolk wore ear-rings and decorated themselves with 
peacock-tail, and garlands of gunja seeds.^®® The Chan^alas are 
said to have occasionally abducted married women from their homes.^®^ 
It appears from the Naihati cp.i®^ of Vallalasena that the Pulindas 
lived in forests in or near the border of Bengal, and their women, 
too, like the Jaavaris, were fond of garlands of gunja seeds. The 
terracotta plaques at Paharpur illustrate the habits and physical 
appearance of aboriginal tribes of this class. A string of leaves 
round the waist forms the only clothing of both males and females, 
The latter neatly dress the hair, and wear ornaments of jungle 
leaves and flowers, and necklaces of beads and gunja seeds. The 
men sometimes wear boots, and have a cuirass for the breast, bows, 
and quivers containing arrows. Even the women used bows and 
daggers, and in one case, a woman carries a deer or other wild 
animal which was presumably hunted by her and formed their staple 
food.i®* 

Finally, reference must be made to the^udras in the Brihad-dharma 
Purana, for, according to it, all the Mixed Castes mentioned above, 
(pp. 417 ff.) i. e., practically all the non-Brahmins of Bengal, had the 
status of l^udras which was most humiliating in many respects. 
This would be evident from Book III, Chapters 4 and 20. The 
following extracts are taken from a summary made by 
Dr. Hazra : 

A ^udra is to serve the twice-born but should not read the 
Puranas or teach the members of the higher castes... It is only in 
times of distress that a Brahmin is allowed to instruct mantras to 
^udras and to read out the Puranas to them.. .A Brahraana should 
not give to a l^udra such food as has been dedicated to a deity. A 
l^udra should drink the water with which the feet of a Brahmaga have 
been washed....A ^udra should not call a Brahmana ‘grandfather*, 
‘uncle* etc., and vice versa. A ^udra commits mahdpdtaka by 
reading of Puranas, non-salutation of Brahmanas, sexual inter¬ 
course with Brahmana women... .spread of sins among people 
through conversation, touch of the body, breaths, inter¬ 
dining, riding the same vehicle, and sitting on the same 
seat.^®* 
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V. Socio-Religious Rites, Ceremonies and Festivals 

A distinctive feature of the orthodox Hindu society is the series 
of semi-religious rites {sainskdras) concerning almost every stage 
of a man's life, from conception in the mother’s womb to death, or 
even beyond it. We know in a general way that these ^rauta and 
smdrta rites were performed since the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. 
(v. supra p, 414), when Brahmanas, learned in the Vedas, began to 
settle in Bengal in large numbers. But we have no definite 
knowledge of how these saitiskdras were performed in Bengal till 
towards the close of the Hindu period. It is only as late as the 11th 
and 12th centuries a.d., when Vedic studies made great headway in 
Bengal (v. supra p. 369), that we have the works of Bhatta Bhava- 
deva, Jimutavahana, Aniruddha. Bhatta, Vallalasena and others 
{supra pp. 364 ff. ) which throw light on the Brahmanical 
society of those days. From these sources we learn that the life 
of the orthodox Hindus, specially the Brahmanas, in Bengal was 
characterised by the various purificatory rites and ceremonies 
prevalent in other parts of India, viz., Garbhddhdna (the ceremony 
of impregnation), Pufnsavana (the ceremony to ensure the birth 
of male progeny), ^imant-onnayana (the ceremony of parting of the 
hair), ^oshyanti-homa (performance of a homa which was meant 
for easy delivery on the part of the wife), Jdta-karman (the ceremony 
performed at the birth of a child), Nishkramana (the ceremony of 
taking out a child for the first time into open air), Ndma-karana 
(the ceremony of naming the child), Paushtika-karman (the 
ceremony for the nutrition of the child), Annaprdsana (the ceremony 
of giving a new-born child solid food to eat for the first time), 
Naimittika’putra-murdhdbhighrdrja (the ceremony of occasional smell¬ 
ing of the son’s head by the father), Chuddkarana (the ceremony 
of tonsure), Upanayana (the ceremony of investing the boy with 
the sacred thread), Sdvitra-charu-homa (the ceremony of offering 
oblations with charu to Savitri), Samdvartana (the ceremony on 
the student’s return from his teacher’s house), Vivdha .. (marriage), 
and &dId~karmo7} (the ceremony on the occasion of entrance into 
a newly built house). In almost all these ceremonies the domestic 
fire was first to be consecrated with the performance of a rite 
called kusantjjfikd, and horms such as the Mahdvydhfiti, &d{ydyaiia 
etc. were to be performed with the citation of relevant Vedic 
mantras. The usual procedure of the main homa connected with 
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the principal function was as follows. At first sacrificial fuel, soaked 
with clarified butter, was silently thrown into the fire ; then the 
Mahavydhfiti-homa was performed with the citation of relevant 
Vedic mantras ; next the main homa was conducted with the use of 
necessary Vedic verses ; then the Mahdvyahriti-homa, followed by 
the silent offer of fuel, soaked with clarified butter, into the fire, was 
repeated. The Sdtydyana-homa and some other operations ending 
with the chanting of the Vdmadevya-sdman were performed at the 
end of the whole function to allay the sins that might have arisen 
out of mistakes committed consciously or unconsciously. Finally 
proper fees were paid to the Brahmin priest. 

A short description of these ceremonies, especially as they were 
observed by the Samavedins, is ^ven below in order to show their 
distinctive features.^®* 

The ceremony of impregnation (Garbhddhdna) used to be 
performed after dusk on the sixth or eighth day from first menstrua¬ 
tion. In this ceremony the husband was to wear clean clothes, 
smear his body with scents, and take his seat by the side of his 
wife (already seated on blades of kusa grass) with his face turned 
towards the east. He was then to touch a certain part of his wife’s 
body with his right hand, and mutter relevant Vedic verses invoking 
the gods for impregnation. After giving to the wife a mixture of 
the five products of the cow (/.«., pancha-gavya), the husband 
was to accept, in the hem of his cloth, various fruits offered 
by his wife after tying them in a piece of yellow cloth, and to 
return them to his wife. Such acceptance and return were repeated 
thrice. 

The ceremony of Putfisavana^ which was to be celebrated on an 
auspicious day at the beginning of the third month of pregnancy, 
might be performed in two ways. According to the first method, 
the husband was to take his bath in the morning, kindle a fire 
named Chandra^ perform kuiaii^ikd ending with the muttering of 
the Virupdksha hymn, seat his wife on blades of kusa on 
his right to the western side of the fire with her face turned towards 
the east, and after silently offering fuel, soaked with clarified butter, 
into the fire, perform the Mahavyahriti-homa. He was then to take 
his stand at the back of his wife, touch her navel with his right 
hand after touching her right shoulder, and mutter mantras to 
ensure the birth of a male child. According to the second method, 
a defectless sheath of a fresh va\a bud furnished with 
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two fruits, was collected, with the citation of mantras^ from a north¬ 
eastern branch of a vata tree, after besmearing the sheath seven 
times with the powders of barley (yava) and pulse (mashd). This 
sheath was then pounded with a piece of stone by a Brahmachdrin 
or an unmarried girl or a pregnant woman or a Brahmin who was 
well versed in, and regularly studied, the Vedas. While being thus 
pounded the sheath was to be soaked with dew-water according to 
the local custom. The husband then tied this herb in a piece of 
cloth and pressed its juice into the right nostril of his wife, seated 
by the side of the sacred fire, with his face turned towards the west. 
While thus pouring the juice, the husband was to pronounce a 
Vedic verse for a male progeny. 

In the ceremony of Simantonnayam, which was performed in 
the fourth, sixth or eighth month from pregnancy, the husband was 
to take his bath in the morning, perform Vfiddhi-iraddha, kindle a 
fire called Mangala^ consecrate it with kuianc^ikd, and seat his wife 
on blades of kusa to his right on the western side of the fire with 
her face turned towards the east. He was then to take his stand 
behind his wife with his face turned toward the east, and tie round 
his wife’s neck a pair of ripe figs having a common stem, after 
stringing these fruits with a piece of thread of silk and adding to 
them Himba, white mustard, bhalldtaka etc. for the sake of protec¬ 
tion. According to the local custom a pair of Vasudeva’s feet were 
made with gold or some other metal and tied to the wife’s neck 
with the same purpose along with natural grains of barley. Next 
the husband was to part his wife’s hair, first with darbha-pinjalis}^^ 
for a number of times, and then with a reed {sard), a spindle filled 
with yarn, a white quill of a porcupine, etc. He was then to show 
her the kpsara (a kind of food) prepared with sesamum, rice and 
mdsha, and finish the main function with the performance of the 
homas etc. Next, some Brahmin women, who had sons and whose 
husbands were living, were to take the wife to the altar, bathe her 
with the water contained in the pitcher, and perform all other rites 
which were conducive to her welfare {mangala-kritya). The wife 
then ate up the krisara with a quantity of ghee poured on it. 

In ^oshyantx-homa the wife was to play po part at all, although 
this rite was meant for her easy delivery and was performed at a time 
when she was in the mature stage of pregnancy. In this ceremony 
the husband was to take his bath, consecrate the fire with kuian^ikd, 
silently offer fuel, soaked with ghee, into the fire, and perform the 
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^oshyanti’homa by offering oblations with the mention of the 
intended name of his future son. 

The Jdta-karman ceremony did not require any fire. As soon 
as a son was born, the father said : “Don’t sever the artery, don’t 
allow the child to suck the mother’s breast.” Thus prohibiting (the 
nurse), he took his bath, performed Vfiddhi-sraddha^ and rubbed the 
child’s tongue, first with the powder of vrlhi and yava taken with 
the thumb and the ring-finger of his right hand, and then twice with 
ghee and gold. It should be mentioned here that this powder of 
vrihi and yava was to be prepared on a piece of stone by a brahma- 
chdrin, or a virgin girl, or a pregnant woman, or a Brahmin who 
was well versed in, and regularly studied, the Vedas. Next, giving 
his permission with the words, “Sever the artery, allow the child to 
suck the mother’s milk,” the father again took his bath. 

It should be mentioned here that in those days no temporary 
hut was constructed for child-birth ; one of the permanent living 
rooms was used for the purpose, and this room was deemed pure 
as soon as the period of impurity due to child-birth was over. 

In the ceremony of Nishkramana^ which was celebrated on the 
third day of the third bright half of a lunar month from the date 
of the child’s birth, the child was bathed in the morning. After 
dusk the father stood with his face towards the moon. The mother 
wrapped the child in clean and sanctified clothes, went with it to 
the left side of the father, stood with her face towards the north 
and handed over the child to the father with its head turned 
towards the north. Then the mother went to the father’s right 
side and stood with her face turned towards the west. The father 
then showed the child the moon, offered arghya to the moon, and 
handed over the child to its mother with its head turned towards 
the north. He next performed the purificatory rites and entered 
the house. In this way the child was to be shown the moon on 
three other third days of the bright halves of lunar months, and 
libation of water was to be offered to the moon on these occasions. 

. The ceremony of Ndma-kararia was, according to the local 
custom, celebrated after the expiry of twelve or hundred-and-one 
nights, or on the birth-day, though the Grihya-sutras ordain that 
this ceremony was to be performed after the expiry of ten nights, 
hundred nights, six mont^, or a year. In this ceremony the father 
took his bath in the morning, performed the Vriddhi-iraddhay and 
consecrated the Ifire named Pdrthiva with kuian^ikd. The mother 
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then handed over the child (covered with clean clothes) to the 
father, and took her seat on the left side of her husband. The 
father next performed homo for the pleasure of the presiding deities 
of the child’s birth-day and star, whispered the child’s name first 
into the mother’s car and then into that of the child, and handing 
over the child to the mother, performed Mahavydhxiti-homa etc. 

The ceremony of Pausktjka-karman, which was meant for 
ensuring the vitality of the child, was performed on every janma-tithi 
or pnrnimd of every month in the first year. In this ceremony a 
fire called Balada was required, and the father was to perform the 
different homas almost in the same way as in Ndma-karana. 

In Anm-prdkana, which was celebrated on an auspicious day 
of the sixth month, the father was to take his bath in the morning, 
perform Vfiddhi hdddha, consecrate the fire named &uchi with 
ku^a'n(}ikd, silently offer fuel, soaked with ghee, into it, perform the 
Mahd\ydhriti-homa, offer oblations to Hunger, Thirst e/c., and give 
food into the mouth of the child with citations of mantras. 

It is to be noted that the present custom of placing a pen, an 
ink-pot, a gold or silver coin, a piece of earth, and the like for 
examining the leanings of the child was not in vogue, at least 
among the Brahmins, in those days, and that the ceremonies of 
Ndma-karana and Anna-prdSana were celebrated at different times. 

The ceremony of Naimittika-murdhd-bhighrdfia (z.e., the 
occasional smelling of the son’s head by the father) seems to have 
been peculiar with the Bengal Brahmins. It was performed 
especially when the father returned home after a long sojourn. In 
this ceremony the father touched the heads of his sons in order 
of age with both his hands, muttered three mantras for their long 
life, smelt their heads with the citation of a mantra, and chanted the 
Vamadevya-sdman. 

The ceremony of tonsure {Chu(id-kararia) might be celebrated 
in the first or third year according to the custom of the family. It 
required the performance of Vfiddhi-sraddha, consecration of a fire 
called Satyat and performance of homas etc. During Chittjl^-karana, 
a cup of bcll-metal containing hot water and a razor made of copper 
(or a mirror in its stead) were placed to the south of the fire, and a 
barbcT took kts stand there with an iron razor in his hand ; OH the 
north, bull’s dung, sesamum, rice, beans {mdsha), kidney-beans 
{mudga\ krUara etc., were placed ; and on the east, three pots 
filled with vrthi, yava, tila, masha etc. were kept. The shaving 
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was done with the iron razor ; the copper one (or the mirror) was 
meant only for touching the head with. First the father shaved 
certain parts of the cliild’s head after seasoning the hair with hot 
water and touching it with the copper razor (or its substitute, the 
mirror), and then the barber, who was adorned with flowers etc,, 
was to give the finishing touch. The hair, thus severally collected, 
was first to be placed, according to the local custom, on bull’s dung 
contained in an earthen pot held by a young friend of the child, 
and then the whole was to be thrown into the forest. Some hung 
it to the branch of a bamboo tree. 

Upanayana (or investiture with the sacred thread) is one of 
the most important sacraments for a twice-born. For a Brahmin 
boy, the proper age for Upanayana was the eighth year from 
conception or birth. In case the boy failed to undergo Upanayana 
at that age, the time could be extended up to his sixteenth year; 
but after that he was deemed S^vitrl-patita, and, therefore, unworthy 
of Upanayana. The procedure of this ceremony was briefly as 
follows. The father of the boy was to take his bath in the morning 
and perform Vriddhi-sraddha. Then he himself, or an Acharya 
selected by him, or a religious student {brahmachdriny in case no 
Acharya was available), was to kindle a fire called Samudbhava and 
consecrate it with the performance of kusarK^ikd. He then conducted 
the boy, who was to take his meal in the morning, to the northern 
side of the fire, had his head shaved along with the Sikhd {i.e., 
the tuft of hair that was left on the crown of his head), bathed him, 
made him put on a silken garment or a piece of white and untorn 
cloth made of cotton, adorned him with ornaments such as ear-rings, 
and seated him on his right side. The Acharya then offered fuel, 
soaked with ghee, into the fire, performed Mahdvydhriti-homa^ 
oflTered oblations several times into the fire, and performed the 
function of Anjali-purana. The boy then asked the Acharya for 
Upanayana, whereupon the latter asked the former his name, and 
when he knew it from the boy, held the boy’s right hand by 
the thumb in his own right hand and went round the fire. The 
Acharya next touched, with his right hand, first the boy’s right 
shoulder and then his navel, breast etc. and muttered Vedic mantras. 
Then, after touching the boy’s left shoulder with his left hand, he 
instructed the boy to collect sacrificial fuel, to work, to avoid sleep 
by day, to be a brahmachdrin, and so on. After the boy had 
consented to abide by his instructions, the Acharya made the boy 
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wear a three-fold girdle of munja grass, a sacred thread (upania) 
and the skin of a black-antelope, taught the Savitri^ first by fourth 
parts, then by halves, and then with the Mahdvydhritis (viz, bhu^y 
hhuvah and svah), and gave him a staff made of vilva or paldSa wood. 
The length of the staff was to be determined by the height of the 
boy’s body. After taking this staff the boy collected alms first 
from his mother and sister, and then from others including his 
father, and offered these to the Acharya, who then performed the 
Samid-dhomay Mahdvydhriti-homa, ^diydyana-homa etc. Priestly fee 
was then offered to the Acharya or, if the father himself was the 
Acharya, to the Brahmin who conducted the function. The boy 
had to pass the whole day at that place. At dusk he finished his 
evening prayers, offered oblations to the fire and saluted it. He 
then silently ate the food collected by begging, after mixing it with 
clarified butter only. While eating he used only the three fingers, 
viz., the middle finger, the ring-finger and the thumb, and held the 
dish with his left hand. He then sipped water, in this way the *' 
boy had to worship tire daily in the morning and evening till the 
ceremony of Samdvartana ; but the method of taking food was to 
be followed by him till his death. 

On the fourth day from Upanayam, Sdvitrl-charu-homa was to 
be performed in the fire called Samudhhavay by the father, or his 
substitute or a religious student or an Acharya appointed by the 
father. For the preparation of the charu, a mortar, a pestle, a 
vessel (chamasa) —all made of varuna wood—, a winnowing-basket 
made of bamboo, and vrlhi etc. were required. After the function 
was over, a cow was to be given to the Acharya, or, if the father 
himself performed the duties of the Acharya, to the Brahmin who 
conducted the ceremony. 

Being thus invested with the sacred thread the students began 
their studies in right earnest under the supervision of their fathers 
or some other teachers selected by their guardians. The subjects 
studied by them were generally the following Vedas, Dharmasastra, 
Puraua, the Epics, Arthasaslra, Ganita, Mimaiiisa, Jyotihsastra, 
Kavya, Tarka, Vyakaraua, Alaiiikara and Chhandas,^®’ but from 
Halayudha’s statement in his Brdhnw/na-sarvasva that he wrote this 
work because he found that the Brahmins of Ra(lha and Varendra 
did not study the Vedas, and therefore did not know the Vedic 
rites properly, it seems that though the Brahmins always claimed 
to have been versed in the Vedas, in reality they did not usually 
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study these ancient works with much interest and earnestness. As 
a matter of fact, there were many among the Brahmins who did not 
care to study the Vedas at all.^‘’® However, besides tlie above- 
mentioned subjects, the Brahmins sometimes also read Ayurveda, 
Astra-veda, Amgaa (/.e., Taiitra),!"® etc. Higher education was, how¬ 
ever, by no means confined to the Brahmarias, and the examples of 
Vallalasena (v. supra p. 370 ) and Kantideva’s father'’^® prove 
that kings and nobles also were noted for learning and scholarship. 

The ceremony of Samdvartana was performed when the student 
finished his studies and returned home with tlie permission of his 
teacher. In this ceremony the father of the student took his bath 
and performed Vriddhi-srdddha. Then l^e himself, or an Acharya 
selected by him, or a brahmachdrin (if an Acharya be not available) 
kindled a fire named Tejas^ consecrated it with the performance ol 
kusaric^iku, and performed Samid-dhoma and Mahdvydhfiti-homa. 
He then seated the boy on his right side and oifered oblations to 
the fire. When the sacrifices connected with the ceremony of 
Samdvartana were over, the student {brahmachdrin) fed the 
Brahmins, took his meal, had his head and beards shaved with only 
a tuft of hair {Hkhd) left on his head, put on defectless clothes 
and ornaments, wore a garland on his head and a pair of leathern 
shoes, had a bamboo stick (his former stalf being thrown into the 
fire), mounted a cart drawn by two bulls {go-yugd) a^id came to 
the Acharya, first going to the east or north, and then turning to 
south. The ’ Acharya honoured him with the offer of arghya 

and received dakshind (fees). , 

Next comes the most important sacrament in a Hindu s life, viz., 

that of marriage. 

Regarding the proper age of marriage Jimutavahana in his 
Ddyabhdga quotes, with approval, the injunction of Vishnu and 
Pai(;hinasi that dire consequences would follow if a girl is married 
after puberty, and the statement of Manu that “the nubile age is 
twelve years for a girl to be married to a man aged thirty, and 
eight years for one to be espoused by a man aged twenty-four ; and 
the age prescribed for entry into another order is fifty years. 
Jimutavahana quotes a line'^® from Vishnu Purana (ill. 10. 16) to 
show that the marriageable ages for the bride and bridegroom 
should be in the ratio of 1 to 3. In his Safnbandha-viveka^^^ 
Bhavadeva quotes, from earlier authorities, a few verses which say 
that if a girl attained puberty in her father’s house her father 
became guilty of killing an embryo (phruf}a-hatyd), and the girl 
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was deemed to be a \fishall ; that if any one married such a girl out 
of greed or infatuation, he became asrdddheya (unworthy of sraddha) 
and apdhkteya (unfit for sitting in the same line), and was regarded 
as a vfishali-pati (husband of a vfishali) ; and that if a girl attained 
puberty during the time of her marriage, a special homa was to be 
pcformed before the commencement of the actual rites of marriage.^^^ 
It appears from these prescriptions that people were generally in 
favour of early marriage of girls, and did not like that men should 
marry after the age of fifty. It is, however, not known how far 
these prescriptions were actually followed in practice by the dilferent 
grades of people. 

The Safnbandha-viveka further informs us that in matters of 
marriage great importance was attached to the sapiiiida, sagotra and 
samdna-pravara relationship between the bride and the bridegroom. 
No marriage was permitted in the first four forms (viz., Brahma, 
Daiva, Arsha and Prdjdpatya), if the bride was within the fifth 
generation on the mother’s side of the bridegroom, or within the 
seventh generation on his father’s side, or if the bride and bridegroom 
were of the same gotra (through their fathers or mothers) or of the 
same pravara. In the last four forms (viz., Asura, Gdndharva, 
Rdkshasa and Paisdeha), however, a bridegroom might marry a 
bride who was not within the third generation on his mother’s side, 
or the fifth generation on his father’s side ; but those who contracted 
such marriages were deemed as degraded to the position of 
^udras. Nor was marriage permissible with one’s own maternal 
uncle’s daughter or with the daughter of one’s step-brother’s 
maternal uncle : because such a girl was as good as a sister to the 
bridegroom. Among uterine brothers or sisters, marriage was per¬ 
mitted in order of seniority in age. But if the elder brother became 
a sannydsin, or was aflRlictcd with a dangerous disease (such as 
insanity, phthisis etc.), or lived in a distant country, or had a savage 
temperament, or was guilty of any of the mahdpdtakas, the younger 
brother was allowed to supersede him in marriage without incurring 
any social stigma. If anybody married a girl whose elder uterine 
sister, though free from any serious defect, remained unmarried, he 
was to forsake that girl, perform the Prdjdpatya penance, and main¬ 
tain her with food and raiments.^® 

Though monogamy was the ideal, and probably also the rule, 
at least among the members of the Brahma^ical fold, people were 
allowed to have more wives than one but when a person wanted 
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to have a second wife, he was to gratify the first one with sufficient 
wealth in order to have her assent.^^’ Whatever might be the 

number of the wives of a person, the first savarnd (of the same 

caste) wife enjoyed the highest position in social and religious 
functions (supra p. 424). 

Of the different forms of marriage the Brahma seems to have 

been the most popular with the Brahmaijas, the last four 

forms being rare but not quite unknown to them.^i® The procedure 
of this Brahma form, as followed by the Sdmavedins, has been given; 
by Bhatta Bhavadeva in his Karmanushthana-paddhati}^* Accord¬ 
ing to Bhavadeva the marriage rites began with Jndti-karman (or 
preliminaries done by the bride’s blood relations on her father’s 
side) in which the bride’s body was besmeared with a mixture of 
powders of masura, yava and mdsha by her father’s sapin^a or 
suhfit, and she was bathed with the water poured on her head and pro¬ 
fusely on her lap, with the citation of relevant Vedic mantras^ 
Then the guardian (sampraddtd) of the bride was to receive the 
bridegroom, honour him with pddya^ arghya, dchamaniya^ scented 
flowers, clothes, sacred thread, finger-ring etc.^ and intimate his 
intention of giving his ward in marriage to him. The bridegroom 
having given his consent, mukha-chandrikd followed. A cow was 
tied on the northern side of the marriage-pandal, and vish\aras (i.e. 
seats made with ku^as in a particular manner) and other requisite 
articles were placed in their proper places. The sampraddtd stood 
with his face towards the west, and the bridegroom sat on a seat 
with his face towards the east. The sampraddtd then offered to 
the bridegroom two vish(aras, a vessel containing water (/.e., pddya)^ 
arghya (consisting of akshata and twigs of durvd grass—all placed 
on a dish made of conch-shell or some other material), dchmamya 
(i.e.y water for sipping), and madhu-parka (i.e.y a mixture of ghee^ 
curd and honey). The bridegroom duly received all these things, 
and after sipping water, he besmeared his right palm with auspicious 
herbs and placed on it the right hand of the bride. Then either a 
woman, who was fortunate and whose husband and sons were liv¬ 
ing, or a Brahmaria tied these two hands with kusa along with a 
fruit after performing certain auspicious rites (according to custom). 
Next followed the ‘giving of the girl to the bridegroom* (kanyd- 
sampraddna) after adorning her properly ; the offer of dowries,”® 
—a pair of cows, food, water, beds, a maid-servant and five kinds of 
grains ; the tying of the ends of the bride’s and bridegroom’s clothes 

29 
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by a Brahmin woman whose husband and sons were living, with 
the performance of various auspicious customary rites ; the guardian’s 
untying the knot made mihkusa ; and his removal of the piece of 
cloth so that the bride and the bridegroom might see each other’s 
face. The barber, who stood near the marriage-pandal, exclaimed 
‘a cow, a cow,* and the bridegroom cited a mantra. The barber 
then let loose the cow. Next the bridegroom performed kusan^ikd 
in front of the main house. A friend of the bridegroom covered his 
body with clothes, took a pitcher full of water collected from a 
water-reservoir which never dried up, went to the south of the fire 
by the east, and stood there silently with his face towards the north. 
Another friend of the bridegroom took a doll in his hand, went 
in the same way to the south of the fire, and stood there on the 
east of the former friend. On the western side of the fire, some 
mixture of fried grain (Idja) and jn/72i-leaves were to be placed 
on a winnowing-basket ; and near it a flat piece of stone, furnished 
with a smaller piece (.vapw/rat 6’//a), and a mat, made of vimna-leaves 
and surrounded by a piece of cloth (pata-veshiita), were placed. 
The bridegroom then entered the house, made the bride put on two 
pieces of defeclless cloth (the uttariya or upper garment being a 
substitute for the yajTiopavlta), painted her forehead with a mark 
of vermilion, and brought her to the side of the fire. The bride first 
touched a side of the mat with her right foot and then sat on its 
eastern part to the south of her husband. She touched the right 
shoulder of her husband with her right hand ; the bridegroom 
offered oblations six times into the fire, and then performed the 
JMahavyahviti-homa. Next came the bride’s sildkrdmana (i.e., the 
placing of her foot on a flat piece of stone furnished with a 
smaller piece), Laja-homa (performance of homa with fried grains 
for a specified number of times). Agni-pradakshina (going round 
the fire with the bridegroom), and Saptapadl-gamana (taking 
seven steps in seven small circles along, with the bride¬ 
groom). After these functions were over, the bridegroom’s friend, 
who held the pitcher full of water, came forward and hathed the 
bridegroom and the bride. The bridegroom then muttered six 
mantras sdiex taking the bride’s hands into liis, came to the fire with 
the bride, performed the homas and gave fees to the priest. The 
bridegroom next kindled a fire**called Yojaka, performed kuian(}ikd, 
and remained there until the stars were visible (in case the marriage 
took place in day time). When the stars became visible, he stretched 
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a dry red-furred hide of a bull, seated the bride on the side 
furnished with fur, performed the Mahdvydhfiti-homa, and offered, 
oblations of ghee six times into the fire. He then showed the Dhruva 
and Arundhatl stars to the bride, and the bride saluted the bride¬ 
groom. Then in accordance with the local custom, women, who had 
their husbands living, placed the bride and the bridegroom on the 
altar, bathed them with water sanctified with mango-twigs, and 
peformed other auspicious rites. The bridegroom then entered the 
house, took rice mixed with ghee (havishydnna) but without salt, 
and gave the remnants of his food to the bride. For three consecu¬ 
tive nights the newly married couple were to live on food taken 
without salt, abstain from all kinds of sexual enjoyment, and sleep 
on the ground on a bed furnished with kum. The bride was then 
seated in a cart made of kifnsuka, Sdlmalt or some other wood, and 
led to the bridegroom’s house.^^^ On the way, all the cross-ways 
(chatushpatha) were invoked (for allaying the impediments of the 
journey). When the bridegroom’s house was reached, the bride was 
taken down and led into the house. Brahmin women, whose sons 
and husbands were living, performed various auspicious popular 
rites and then seated the bride on a red bull’s hide. They placed a 
beautiful Brahmin boy on her lap and gave a whitc-lotus-bulb or 
some fruits in his hand. The bridegroom then kindled a fire named 
Dhxiti, performed kusan^ikd and the homas, and made the bride 
bow down to her father-in law and others.^^^ 

On the fourth day from the date of marriage, the Chaturthl-homa 
was performed. The wife took her seat on the southern side of 
the sacred fire, where a vessel of water furnished with kuka was 
also placed. The husband offered oblations twenty times into the 
fire with the mention of the mantras of Agni, Vayu, Chandra and 
Surya—severally and collectively, and each time the ladle, with the 
remaining ghee sticking to it, was dipped into the water. The wife 
was then taken to the northern side of the fire and bathed with 
this water. 

From the descriptions of the Vedic rites and sacraments given 
above, it is evident that the contributions of local customs, family 
traditions, and superstitions, especially of women, to the procedures 
of these rites and sacraments were not at all negligible. But in this 
there was nothing peculiar to Bengll. For, in connexion with 
marriage, the AhaJdyana-Grihya-sutra (1, 7, 1-2) says ; “Various 
indeed are the observances of the (different) countries and villages ; 
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and one should follow those in marriages_** ; and thQ Apastamba- 

Grihya-sUtra (2, 15) declares : “People should understand from 
women (and others) what procedure is (to be observed according 
to custom).” Various festivities and amusements were held in 
connection with the marriage ceremony, and the procession of the 
bridegroom to the bride’s house was accompanied by rausic.^** 

Besides the Vedic rites and sacraments mentioned above there 
were other ceremonies which were regularly performed, and many of 
them served as occasions of mirth and festivities to the people of 
Bengal. As typical examples, the worship of Durga in her different 
forms, and of Gancsa, Sarasvati, Indra, Surya, Manasa^®^ and 
Kama or Madana (Cupid), the spring festival Hoidka (the present 
Holi)t the Sukha-rdtri-vratOf the Dyuta-pratipad, the Pdshdna- 
chaturdasl etc. may be mentioned. Regarding the merry-makings 
of the people on the occasion of worship of Durga and her other 
forms, Sandhyakara Nandi says in his Rdmacharita that Varendrl 
became ‘full of festivities on account of the excellent worship of the 
goddess Uma.’i*® In the autumnal worship of Durga, a peculiar 
kind of merry-making, called idvarotsava, was observed by the 
people on the DaSami tithi}** During this merry-making, those 
taking part in it had to cover their bodies with leaves etc. and bes¬ 
mear themselves with mud and other things to resemble the l^avaras. 
They had to jump and dance at random, sing, and beat drums inco¬ 
herently. A couple of verses occurring both in tbe Kdlikd Purana 
and the Kdla-viveka show that the programme of this ^dvarotsava 
included not only topics on, and songs about, sexual intercourse, 
but also the requisite movements of the body, and that the violation 
of this practice incurred the rage and curse of Bhagavatl.'*^ The 
Brihad-dharma {U, VI, 81-83) introduces certain restrictions 

in this merry-making, saying : 

“People should not utter before others words which are expressive of the 
male and female organs etc. ; they should utter these during the great worship 
(of the goddess Durg&) in the month of Asvina. But (even on that occasion) 
they should never pronounce (such words) before their mothers or daughters or 
those female disciples who have not been initiated to Hakti-worship.” 

But it supports by arguments, which cannot be reproduced 
without using indecent language, that ‘‘one, who is worthy of 
worshipping her, should utter (such expressions) with a view to 
creating her pleasure.” 
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The use of objectionable expressions was not peculiar to DttrgSf- 
pujd only. In the Kdma-mahotsava also, the people used such 
objectionable expressions (jugupsit-okti) to the accompaniment of 
music, because they believed that by such practices Kama was 
pleased to confer wealth and progeny on the worshippers.^*® It 
should be metioned here that this Kdma-mahotsavat or the great 
festival of the Cupid, was celebrated in the month of Chaitra. The 
worship of Indra, called ^akrotthdna,^^^ consisted in erecting a 
flagstaff dedicated to the god, and the ceremony was attended by 
kings, citizens, ministers and Brahmans in festive dress. The most 
important spring festival of the people of the east was the Hoidkd 
which must have been greatly enjoyed by all people without distinc¬ 
tion of caste or sex. In the Sukha-rdtri-vrata (the vow of a happy 
night) which was performed in the month of Kartika, the poor were 
fed in the evening, and people, whether mutually related or not, were 
to greet one another with sweet words in the morning following the 
Sukha-rdtri (happy night).^*^ In the Pdshdna-chaturdasi^ which was 
observed in the month of Agrahayana, big cakes were eaten at 
night.^®* More interesting was the festival called Dyuta-pratipad 
which was observed on the iukh-pratipad in the month of 
Kartika.®®® In this festival the morning was spent in playing dice 
or gambling, because people believed that success in the game indi¬ 
cated a happy year. They then put on ornaments, smeared their 
bodies with scents, attended to vocal as well as instrumental music» 
and dined in the company of intimate friends. At night they decorated 
their beds and bed-rooms, and enjoyed the company of women they 
loved. On this occasion, they also gave new clothes to their frienda 
and relatives as well as to Brahmins. In the Kojdgara also, whidh 
was observed on the full-moon day of Asvina, the night waa 
passed in playing dice, and friends and relatives were gratified 
with fopd consisting chiefly of pressed rice (called chipi{aka) and 
preparations of cocoanuts.®®* In the Bhrdtrl-dvitlyd which was 
celebrated in the month of Kartika, sisters fed their brothers who, 
in their turn, gave ornaments, clothes, etc. to their sisters.®®* There 
are many other rites, ceremonies and festivals, referred to in 
Kdla-vivekot with which we are familiar today, such as Dlpdnvitd, 
(illumination of houses) and Akdia-pradxpa (burning a lamp high 
in the sky) in the month of Kartika, Jantndsh\amit Akshaya-tfitiya, 
Aiokdsh^mi, Agastya-arghya, holy bathing in the Ganges (known 
as Daiahard) and in the Brahmaputra (known as Ashtand-srdtnd^, 
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bathing on the Maghi Saptami day, etc. There arc also long 
lists of food and action forbidden on particular tithis ; and the 
proper days for fasting and appropriate time for study, pilgrimage, 
journey, etc. arc laid down with punctilious care.^*® Detailed regula¬ 
tions were also laid down for the disposal of dead bodies and a short 
account of the funeral rites is given in Appendix iii. In short, life 
was subjected to a scries of injunctions and prohibitions, controlling 
even the minutest details of daily life to an extent which it is diffi¬ 
cult for us to realise. How far all these were actually observed in 
practice it is, of course, difficult to say. But a perusal of the 
Smriti literature in Bengal presents a picture of life tightly bound 
within a narrow framework of Gastric rules. On the other hand, 
the rites and festivals mentioned above must have made family and 
social life highly enjoyable, and afforded opportunities to people to 
come into close and intimate touch with one another. 

VI. Life of the People 

Sufficient data are not available for reconstructing a compre¬ 
hensive picture of the life lived by people in ancient Bengal. All 
that we can do is to throw some light on its important phases 
with the help of foreign accounts, sculpture, literature and inscrip¬ 
tions. The literary works of Bengal, which supply most of the 
particulars, belong to the twelfth century a.d. with the single excep¬ 
tion of the Charyd-padas,^^"^ which were probably one or two 
centuries earlier. On account of the paucity of data no attempt 
has been made to trace the evolution of social life, according to 
distinct chronological periods. The sources of information range 
between the fourth and twelfth century a.d. and the picture drawn 
in the following pages may be regarded as broadly true of this 
period. 


1. General nature 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang has recorded a few general 
observations on the nature of the people in different parts of Bengal 
visited by him. The people of Samatata, according to him, were 
"hardy by nature,” and those of Tamralipti, both ‘‘hardy and brave.” 
The manners of the people of Kar^asuvarna were “honest and 
«miablc,” but those of Tamralipti, “quick and hasty.” An excessive 
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love of learning and earnest application to it characterised the 
people of Pundravardhana, Samatata and Karnasuvarnad®* I-tsing’s 
testimony to the high moral standard of the Buddhists of a vihdra 
in Tamralipti will be referred to later. 

Fondness for learning, to which Hiuen Tsang bears testimony, 
and which characterises the people of Bengal even today, induced 
them to visit distant parts of India, even as far as Kashmir, for study. 
But they were not always noted for good behaviour. In his satirical 
poem Dasopadesoy Kshemendra observes that the students of Gauda 
who came to Kashmir with frail bodies which seemed to break even 
at the touch of people, soon acquired overbearing manners under 
the bracing climate of this country, so much so that they refused 
to pay the shop-keepers and drew out knife at the slightest provo¬ 
cation. This aspect of the Bengali character is also emphasised by 
the remark of Vijnanesvara that the people of Gauda were quarrel¬ 
some.^^® The Brahmariical writers of Bengal always insisted on a 
high moral standard of the people. They decried all kinds of vices and 
sensualities, and the killing of Brahma nas, drinking of wine, theft 
and adultery were regarded as heinous crimes for which the heaviest 
penalties and expiations were prescribed.^*® At the same time 
they encouraged the culture of all kinds of virtue such as truth, 
charity, purity, kindness and continence. 

2. Position of women 

We know from Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra that the women of 
Gauda had the reputation of being soft and timid, sweet-speaking 
and graceful.It appears from Dhoyi’s description (in Pavana- 
dutaf*^ of the women of Vijayapura, the capital city of Lakshmaria- 
sena, that the Purdha system was not much in vogue. But certain 
remarks of Vatsyayana indicate that the women of the royal harem 
of Vahga were not accustomed to move out freely, and spoke with 
outsiders from behind a curtain.^*® Women were educated, and 
probably many of them were literate.^** In ancient Bengal, as in 
the rest of India, a woman had hardly any independent legal or 
social status, except as a member of the family of her father and 
husband. The Bfihad-dharma Purapa (11. 8 1-2), representing the 
state of things at the very end of the Hindu period, repeats the old 
dictum that the duty of a wife is to serve her husband and not to 
forsake her under any circumstances—she must not fast or perform 
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any Vrata without his permission. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the great Bengal jurist Jimutavahana asserts the right of a 
widow to inherit her husband’s entire property in the absence of 
any male issue. Jimutavahana notes the conflicting views on this 
subject, and refutes in an elaborate argument the opinion of those who 
held that the brother and other relations of the deceased should have 
preference over his widow, or that the latter would be entitled only 
to maintenance. He adds, however, that the widow shall have no 
right to the sale, mortgage, or gift of the property, and her enjoy¬ 
ment should be consistent with the life of a chaste widow, solely 
devoted to the memory of her husband. She should live in her 
husband’s family with his parents, abstain from luxury (such as 
wearing fine clothes), and spend just enough to keep herself alive in 
order that she might do all acts and rites beneficial to her dead 
husband. Besides, she had to be fully subservient to her husband’s 
family, even in respect of the disposal of her property. In the 
absence of any male relation of husband, down to a sapir}(ia^ she 
must live under the guardianship of her father’s family. 

Women enjoyed few legal rights and privileges even in respect 
of their person and property, and had to rely mostly upon the natural 
*nstinct of love, affection and sense of duty possessed by their 
husbands, sons and other relatives. The prevalence of polygamy 
must have made their lives at home somewhat irksome. In spite of 
strong insistence of physical chastity of women, contemporary evidence 
indicates that there was a certain amount of laxity in this respect.^*® 
Mention may, however, be made in this connection of one redeeming 
feature in society which offers a striking contrast to modern ideas. 
It is laid down in the Brahma-vaivarta Purapa'*® that a woman, 
forcibly ravished against her will, is not degraded or excommunicated 
thereby, but becomes pure on performing a penance (prdyaichitta). 

Married women sometimes helped their husbands by earning 
money by means of spinning, weaving or some other mechanical 
art.^*’ Sometimes employers offered bribes to the wives of labourers 
in order to induce them to send their husbands or some other mem¬ 
bers of their families to work.^*® After the death of their husbands 
the wives had to live in complete chastity and to avoid all kinds of 
luxury and exciting food such as meat, fish, The position 

of the widows in society was not at all enviable. They were often 
looked upon as inauspicious, and were very seldom allowed to take 
part in the difi’erent rites and ceremonies. They seem to have been 
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encouraged by the people to immolate themselves in the funeral 
pyres of their husbands. The Brihad-dharma Purana (ii. 8. 8-10) 
says : 

“A devoted wife should follow her husband in death. By doing so she saves 
him from great sins. Oh twice-bom ! there is no greater exploit for women, 
because (by this) she enjoys in heaven the company of her husband for a 
manvantara. Even when a widow dies by entering into fire with a favourite 
thing of her husband, who died long ago, and with her mind absorbed in him, 
she attains the same state (as mentioned above).” 

So, it appears that the custom of the burning of Sat* came 
into vogue in Bengal from fairly early times. 

3. Food and Drink 

Rice, fish, meat, fruits, vegetables and milk (in various forms'! 
constituted the chief articles of diet. Fish and meat were not 
usually eaten by Brahmanas outside Bengal, but the practice was so 
common in Bengal that Bhavadeva Bhatta had to defend it by a 
lengthy argument. He quotes the opinion of previous authorities 
like ChhSgaleya, Yajfiavalkya, Manu and Vyasa, and observes : 

“All this (prohibition) is meant for the prohibited (days) like Chaturdas! 
etc....so it is understood that there is no crime {dosha) in eating fish and 
meat.”*** 

As regards fish the Brihad-dharma Pura^a (ii. 5.44-46) recom¬ 
mends that a Brahma^a should eat rohita, sakula^ saphara and other 
fishes which are white and have scales. It was due to this con¬ 
sumption of fish by all classes of people in Bengal, that ^rinSth- 
acharya also allowed the people to eat fish ahd meat except on some 
parvat}, days enumerated in two verses of the Vishnu Purfi-na which 
he quoted.*®* Jlmfitavahana’s inclusion of the fat {taild) of illisa 
(Hilsa) fish*®* among the different kinds of vegetable and animal fat 
tends to show that this fish was largely consumed in Bengal, and the 
people used its fat for various purposes. But the people, especially 
the Brahmanas, were not allowed to take any kind of fish they liked. 
They had to avoid those fishes which had ugly forms, or had heads 
like snakes, or lived in holes.*®® Though people were asked to 
avoid rotten fish,*®^ some of them took dried fish. Sarvananda says 
in his fiha-sarvasva that the people of VahgSla were fond of 
taking dried fish.*®® Among the different species of fish relished by 
the Bengalis we find mention of madgur, rohit, sakula (iaul). 
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sriiigi (singi), safara (pun^hi), mauU (maurala), moini, calamina 
(shrimp), crabs (kaiikra) and timi. The last is mentioned by Sar- 
vananda. All these were caught both by hook (badish) and net. 

As regards meat the flesh of goat, lamb, deer, pigeon, and hare 
seem to have been very popular. 

Among the animals whose flesh was not recommended to the 
people by the Smriti works, were snails, crabs, fowls (both domestic 
and wild), cranes, ducks, ddtyuha birds, camels, boars, cows, etc. 
Among the five-nailed animals, the godhd, the porcupine and tortoise 
might be eaten.^®^ But in no case was the taking of raw or dried 
meat permissible.^^® Among vegetables, mushrooms, onions, 
garlics etc. were always to be avoided.^®® Betels were taken with 
guvaka, khadira lime and karpura (camphor). 

Various preparations of milk (of cows, she-goats and she- 
buffaloes), such as are regarded as delicious even today (ghrita, 
makhan, chhana and kshira, as well as payas and marida or sweet¬ 
meats) were very popular items of diet, but Bhavadeva prohibits 
various kinds of milk, chiefly on hygienic grounds.^®^ 

We find a long list of fruits such as mango, jackfruit, cocoanut, 
vilva, badari, orange, piyala, pomegranate, melon, cucumber, lemon, 
palmyra, kapittha (kayet-bel), draksha, amalaka, lakucha, plantain, 
sfihgataka (payiphal) lavali, lakucha, kaeeru, jambu, kharjura and 
udumbara. The juice of palmyra and sugarcane was regarded as 
very delicious and they were cultivated in plenty. 

There is also a long list of vegetables such as payola, vartaku, 
kushmanda, alabu, mulaka (radish), karkotaka (kankrol), masaka 
(barbati), tintiri, etc. 

Among pot-herbs are mentioned, mustard, vetragra, kachu 
sunisannaka (su8ni>, kalambika (kalmi), haridra, nimba, hilamo- 
chika (helancha), etc. Among spices, we find pepper (marich and 
pippali), lavanga, jiraka, ela (cardamum), saffron, ginger, cam¬ 
phor, nutmeg, hihgu, and ajamoda(randhuni). Rice and pulses (mudga, 
masura, chanaka, kalaya, atfhaka or arahar and masa-kalai), and 
to a certain extent, yava, but not wheat, formed the staple food 
along with the two well-known preparations of rice, chipitaka (chida) 
and khai.^«® 

As regards intoxicating drink those in common use were spiritu¬ 
ous liquor made by distillation of rice, molasses, flour and honey. 
But there were many other kinds of wine. The early Charyd- 
padas refer to drinking at liquor shops where ^aun(Jika*s wife 
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sold the liquor after fermenting it by means of the fine powder of the 
root of a tree.i®^ Reference to Madhuka (Mahua) and Palmyra 
tree probably also indicate preparation of intoxicating drink from 
their juice. 

Bhavadeva vehemently disapproves the taking of intoxicating 
drinks by the people, be they twice-born or not.^®* But to what 
extent it stopped this evil practice it is difficult to say. The 
Bfihad-dharma Purana (ii. 6, 98) says : “In times forbidden by the 
scriptures, a Brahmana should not worship ^iva with gold, blood, 
wine, human sacrifice, fish and meat,” thus indicating that wine was 
used by the Tantric Devi-worshippers, 

As mentioned above (see p. 358) ^riharsha, the author of the 
Naishadhacharita, was most probably a Bengali, and this Kavya refers 
to a number of customs peculiar to Bengal. The menu of the 
marriage-feast of Damayanti may, therefore, give us some idea of a 
rich banquet of Bengal. It consisted of a large number of vegetable 
and fish curries, cooked meats of mutton and deer, many kinds of 
sweet cakes and fragrant drinks, and the dinner was followed by 
chewing of betel leaves. An ordinary householder was quite satisfied 
with “boiled husked rice, boiled or fried tender leaves of sarshapa 
(sarshapa-sakam), somewhat liquid curd ( pichchhildni cha dadhmi)^ 
and some cheap sweets {alpa-vyayena mishtamy\ The Prakrita- 
paiiigala, a text composed about 1400 a.d., refers to a happy 
middle class householder whose wife serves, on a piece of cleanly 
washed leaf of a plantain tree, his daily food consisting of “warm 
boiled rice with its boiled juice or gruel {pggard bhattdy some 
quantity of clarified butter prepared from cow’s milk (gdika-ghittd), 
some milk, properly boiled, duly cooked small fish (moiU or moini 
machchhd) and a quantity of pot-herbs called nalita (pat-saka).^®® 

The above description of food shows how little the diet of 
Bengalis has changed since ancient times. Similarly we may trace 
the continuity of some of their habits about food. More than 
two thousand years ago Megasthenes noted, presumably from his 
experience of the people of Bihar where he lived, that “they have 
no fixed hours when meals are to be taken by all in common, but 
each one eats when he feels inclined.”^®® Since this habit continues 
even today it may be presumed that the Bengalis have persisted in 
the habit of their ancestors who must have come from Bihar in large 
number for centuries after the time of Megasthenes. 

The Chinese monk I-tsing who stayed in Tamralipti towards 
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the end of the seventh century a.d. once proposed to invite some 
priests, but was told that “it was the old custom to prepare 
abundant food, and people would smile if the food supplied be 
only just sufficient to satisfy the stomach.”^*’ The tradition in 
Bengal, before the scarcity of food in very recent times, has been 
that so much should be given to each guest that he must leave a 
sufficient quantity on his plate. 

As regards the order of taking different items of food, the follow¬ 
ing direction is given in the Brihad-dharma Purana : “At first rice 
mixed with ghee, then vegetables, next soup etc., and at last rice 
mixed with milk should be taken. Salt must not be mixed with 
milk, nor molasses with sour things.”^®® 

. This is strictly observed by the Bengalis even today, with the 
probable exception of the last. But far different was the case in 
other parts of India. Thus according to a verse in the Vishiiu 
Purana quoted by Halayudha in his Brahmauju Sarvasvd**^^ one 
should begin with sweet, then partake of objects with saline and 
sour taste, and end with things of pungent and bitter taste.” This 
is more or less followed by the people of Gujarat even today. 

4. Dress and Ornaments 

’ Literary evidence indicates that men and women in ancient 
Bengal generally wore a single piece of cloth as under-garment, and 
occasionally also an upper garment {uttariya and odnd). They also 
used various ornaments such as ring, ear-ring or ear-pendants 
{kufidola\ necklace {hara) armlet (keyura) and bracelet (yalaya), 
that made of conch-shell {iankha-valaya) being a speciality for 
women. Reference has been made above (pp. 341-3) to costly 
garments and jewellery. 

A more precise idea of the dresses and ornaments and the mode 
of wearing them may be formed by a study of the sculptures, chiefly 
those of Paharpur. 

Men wore dhoti which was generally shorter and narrower than 
that worn by the Bengalis of the present day (see illulftrations). 
Ordinarily it hardly reached below the knee, and in many cases it 
was even shorter than that. The cases where the dhoti reached up 
to the ankle may be regarded as exceptional. The usual mode of 
wearing the dhoti was different from the present fashionable mode. 
The central part of the dhoti having covered the lower part of the 
body below the navel, both the ends of the cloth were drawn in 
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and tucked up behind. It was held tight round the waist by a 
girdle, consisting of three or more bands, fastened together by means 
of a knob in the centre, just below the navel. Sometimes only the 
left end of the dhoti was tucked up behind, and the right end was 
allowed to hang in graceful folds in front. This mode of wearing 
dhoti exposes the contour of the legs as the cloth fits them closely, 
and the folds are often marked by incisions both vertical and 
horizontal. 

The women also wore sd^ls in the same way, though they were 
much longer and generally reached the ankle. This mode appears, 
however, to have come into fashion during the Pala period, for in 
earlier sculptures at Paharpur, the sad^s went round the lower part 
of the body, one end falling vertically behind the left leg in graceful 
folds.i’** This resembles the way in which modern Bengali ladies put 
on to cover the lower part of the body. In ancient Bengal the 
idd%, like the dhoti, never covered the upper part of the body which 
generally remained exposed, though sometimes it was partially covered 
by a long narrow scarf {uttarlya or o^nd). In addition, in the 
cases of women, the breast was occasionally covered by a chauli or 
stanapat\a, and in a few cases by a bodice.^’* which covered the body 
above the navel and a portion of upper arm. The ^dd^s of the 
women and even the dhoti of the men were embroidered with various 
designs, composed of lines or floral and ornamental devices of various 
patterns. 

The above may be regarded as the normal dress. There must 
have been special dresses for special occasion, and JimutavShana 
refers to the dress for assemblies.Although we have no definite 
idea of such a dress, some exceptional modes of dress are represented 
in the sculptures. Sometimes men dressed in something like short or 
lengais which covered only a small portion of the thigh, and women 
in a close-fitting tunic or pyjama reaching up to the ankle.^’* This 
was undoubtedly the case with the dancing girls who wore in addition 
a long odnd, which was loosely thrown over the shoulder behind 
the head and passed under the arms so that its ends fluttered during 
a dance.^’® The scanty worn by an ascetic as well as by a 

drummer (?) is curious : so are the short dresses put on by warriors.i” 

The dress and ornaments of the boy Krishna in Paharpur 
reliefs probably represent those generally used by the children. 
The chief points of interest are the three tufts of hair on the crown, 
called kdka~paksha in literature, the torque with medallions round 
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the neck which is in use even today, and the upper scarf tied round 
the middle of the body between the chest and the abdomen. The 
lower garment consisted either of a shoit dhoti or shorts. 

The ornaments worn by men and women, like their dresses, were 
very similar. The many amorous couples in Paharpur reliefs 
have each large ear-pendants, two lines of necklaces,^’® armlets, 
bracelets, elaborate girdles and anklet. These may be regarded as 
the ornaments generally used. Sometimes a woman put on too many 
bracelets like the up-country ladies.^®” 

Neither men nor women used any covering for the head, but the 
sculptures of Paharpur show that they elaborately dressed their hair. 

“Men wore their hair long with thick tresses falling on the shoulder, tied a knot 
on the top and had curls or ringlets on the forehead kept in place by a neat fillet. 
Women had their hair gathered in a bunch at the back or arranged it fan-wise 
behind the hcad.”^®^ 

The ascetics had their braided hair arrnged in two piles one 
above the other.’®® 

The literary evidence indicates that men used leather shoes and 
wooden foot-wears, and carried umbrellas and bam boo-sticks.i®® No 
figure in Paharpur sculptures, except warriors, is, however, represented 
with any footwear, and it was probably not in common use. It 
appears, however, that the warriors were also often without shoes.^®* 
The umbrella is represented in sculptures. 

Married women painted their forehead with a mark of vermilion, 
a custom that prevails even today. They also reddened their lower 
lips with vermilion, used saffron as a cosmetic, and painted their 
feet withlac.^®® 

As regards furniture we know little of the different articles in 
use. The bedstead, mirror, and lock with key are referred to in 
early Charyd-padas Various kinds of household furniture, made 
of gold with fine artistic designs, are mentioned in Rdmacharita 
(III. 33-34). Terracotta toys, bedsteads, flower-stands, caskets, 
and domestic utensils such as bowls, vases and pitchers, of which 
there are large number of varieties, and earthenware of all kinds 
and of various types are represented in sculptures.^®’ 

5. Games and Pastimes 

Among the indoor games dice and chess seem to have been very 
popular. The first was current in India since the earliest Vcdic 
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period and formed a part of certain religious ceremonies in Bengal 
(f. supra p. 453). We do not know for certain when the second 
came into use, but as details of the chess, such as sixty-four squares 
on a piece of cloth, and the pieces known as rdjd, mantri, gaja and 
va^id are referred to in early Charyd-padas^ the game must have 
been well-known before the tenth century 

The Charyd-padas refer to music, both vocal and instrumental, 
dancing and theatrical performances. They also mention (lyre) 
with thirty-two strings which was constructed and played upon as 
in modern times.^®® Each region had probably some specialities in 
these matters, and the Rdmacharita (iii. 29) refers to various kinds 
of tabor {murajd) ‘which were specially practised in Varendri.’ 
Music and dancing were cultivated as high classes of arts by both 
men and women, and specially by the public women and devaddsls 
in temples who strictly followed the directions given in Bharata‘s 
Ndtyasutra and other texts on the subject.^®® There are frequent 
references in literature^®^ and inscriptions^®® to music and dancing 
and several representations at Paharpur,^®® of men and girls in the 
dancing posture, and musicians playing upon cymbals, gong, lyre 
and even earthen pots, and holding drum and lute. 

Among outdoor pastimes of women may be mentioned gardening 
and water-sports.^®^ Men favoured wrestling and acrobatics.^®® 

6. Conveyances 

The conveyances in ancient Bengal consisted of bullock cart,^®“ 
horse, carriage,^®’ elephants and boats. The bullock cart was used 
even for bridal procession (v. supra p. 451) and its shape did not 
materially vary from the modern type. Horses, carriages and 
elephants were obviously meant for the rich and the aristocrat. 
Commenting on the injunctions of Manu and Vishnu that clothes, 
vehicles, etc. were not liable to partition, Jimutavahana explains 
vehicles as “carriages or horses and the like,”^®® indicating that these 
two were the usual vehicles of the well-to-do classes in Bengal.^®® 

Elephants, both as a fighting element and an aristocratic 
conveyance, were known in Bengal from a very early period.®®® The 
Bengali Charyd-padas refer to the capture of camels®®^ by means of 
snares. A camel is represented in the Pah&rpur sculptures, and a 
rare image of a goddess riding a camel has been discovered in 
N. Bengal.®®* 
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In a country covered with a network of rivers, boats must have 
been the principal means of conveyance.®®® The early Bengali 
Charyd-padas frequently refer to boats, including sea-going vessels, 
and mention their component parts viz., helms and oars, instrument 
for baling out water, ropes both for towing and fixing it to a wooden 
post on the land, sails, mast and wheels. For short journeys rafts 
were used. Ferry-boats were in use, and had to be paid for by 
means of cowries.^^*' 


7. Luxury and Immorality 

Bengal was primarily a rural country and a beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of its countryside is given in the Rdmacharita.^^^ But even in 
ancient times there were a number of towns and important commer¬ 
cial centres which were abodes of wealth and luxury {supra, 
p. 340). The description of Ramavati®®* and Vijayapura,®®’ the capital 
cities of the Palas and Senas, by two contemporary poets, in spite 
of obvious poetic exaggerations, gives us a vivid picture of the 
wealthy cities of ancient Bengal. Such towns contained wide roads 
and symmetrical rows of palatial buildings, towering high and sur¬ 
mounted by golden pitchers on the top. The temples, monasteries, 
public parks and large tanks, bordered by rockery and tall palm- 
trees, added to the beauty and amenities of town-life. 

These towns, as in all ages and countries, were the homes of all 
shades of peoples ; the plain, simple, virtuous and religious, as well 
as the vicious and the luxurious. Luxuries were chiefly manifested 
in fine clothes, jewellery, palatial buildings, costly furniture, and 
sumptuous feasts. Abundant supply of food, far beyond the needs 
and even capacity of invited guests, was characteristic of these 
feasts in ancient, as in modern Bengal.*®* 

Wealth, luxury and extravagance are hardly compatible with a 
strict code of morality. Evidences, both literary and epigraphic, 
testify to the immorality and sensual excesses in ancient Bengal. 
An idea of the moral laxity of the fashionable young men and 
women of Gau^a may be formed from the vivid description of their 
amorous activities in KdmasUtra (vi. 49) and Pavama-duia ( v. 42). 
The language of Dhoyi seems to imply that these were not merely 
tolerated .but regarded as part of normal social life. The same con¬ 
clusion follows from the very slight penalty imposed uptm a 
Brihma^a for illicit union with a ^udra girl to which reference 
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has been made above {supra, p. 424). Courtesans were familiar, 
and presumably not unwelcome, features of city-life, for appreciative 
references are made to them not only in the Pavana-duta and Rama- 
charita, but also in official records of the Sena kings.*®® Vatsya- 
yana’s references to the most disgraceful amorous intrigues of the 
members of the royal harem in Gaud a and Vanga with Brahmaijas, 
officers, slaves, and servants,seem to indicate that people outside 
Bengal held a very low opinion of the moral standard of her 
aristocratic class. Similarly, Brihaspati, describing the manners and 
customs of the people of different parts of India, remarks that the 
twice-born people of the east are fish-eaters and their women are 
notoriously immoral.*^^ 

The low standard of sexual morality was the cause of, or at least 
mainly responsible for, the growth of certain evil customs. The first 
was the general practice of keeping female slaves, referred to by 
Jimutavahana, and these, as the commentator Mahesvara informs 
us, mean ‘women kept for enjoyment’.*^* 

The second was the system of dedicating girl (popularly known 
as deva-ddsl) for service in temples. Whatever might have been 
the primary nature and object of this very ancient institution in 
India, there is no doubt of its degradation in Bengal towards the 
close of the Hindu period. Contemporary records refer in raptur¬ 
ous terms to the personal beauty and charm of the hundred women 
whom Vijayasena and Bhavadeva Bha^ta assigned to the temples 
erected by them.*^* Dhoyi also refers to such women in a temple 
erected by the Sena king (Lakshmauasena ?) in Suhma.*^« That 
this practice was in vogue even in earlier periods is indicated by the 
reference in Rdjatarafiginl (iv. 421 ff.) to the courtesan Kamala, 
who was a dancing girl in a temple in Pu^^^avardhana in the eighth 
century a.d. These girls were well versed in dance and music, and 
sometimes in other surts, and though dedicated to the service of gods, 
or associated with ceremonies in temples, were often no better than 
common courtesans.®^®. The long and detailed account of the very 
rich and accomplished courtesan Kamala throws an interesting light 
on the lives of the higher classes of these women and the moral 
standard of society in those days. 

It may be suggested that this low standard of sexual morality 
was an inevitable consequence of the Tantric doctrines and the 
religious tenets and practices of the last ph^e of both BrShmarjiical 
and Buddhist religions in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.p., to 
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which reference has been made above (jiipra, pp. 379-80). Whether 
these were the effects or causes of Jaxity in sexul morality in 
society it is difficult to say with any degree of certainty, but perhaps 
each reacted on the other. Certain it is that the literature of the 
Sena period and the religious texts and practices of the later phases 
of both Hinduism and Buddhism occasionally betray a degradation 
in ideas of decency and sexual morality which could not but 
seriously affect the healthy development of moral and social life.^^® 
It is obviously a dangerous ground to tread upon, in view of the 
religious susceptibilities of our people, but it is difiicult to avoid the 
conclusion that religious influences were responsible to a large extent 
for the two great evils which were sapping the strength and vitality 
of society : the disintegrating and pernicious system of rigid caste- 
divisions with its elaborate code of purity and untouchability ; and 
the low standard of morality that governed the relations between 
men and women. 


VII. A Nation in the Making 

The people of ancient Bengal gradually became conscious 
and even proud of their distinct entity among the peoples of 
India. But apart from geographical contiguity, this consciousness 
was based upon linguistic rather than social or racial affinity. The 
feeling of nationality, based on a common language, is, how¬ 
ever of recent growth, and could not have developed much in 
pre-Muslim period when the modern vernaculars had not yet taken 
shape, and were in the unformed and almost fluid state. The 
Vernacular literature, as we have seen above, was then in its infancy, 
and “without a literature there cannot be the pride in a language 
which is needed to make it one of the bases of nationalism in the 
modern sense of the term.”*^’ The facts known so far do not 
encourage the belief that there was enough social solidarity or 
cultural homogeneity to foster feeling of national unity in ancient 
Bengal. Socially and culturally, India, in ancient and mediaeval 
period, was divided horizontally rather than vertically, and a 
Brahmapa of Bengal felt and consciously maintained greater affinity 
with a Brahmapa of Upper India than with a member of lower caste 
in his own province. Besides, social solidarity was rendered diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible, by the evolution of the elaborate structure 
of caste, which made a permanent cleavage between the BrShmapas 
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and the remaining elements of people, almost all of which were 
degraded to the level of ^udras. Even the latter were divided into 
numerous isolated and rigid groups by the creation of innumerable 
castes and sub-castes to which detailed reference has been made 
above. 

There remained, therefore, only two elements which might 
constitute a nation in Bengal, vi^., racial and geographical unity. 
As regards the first, we have already seen above that the main bulk 
of the people formed a homogeneous ethnic group. To what extent 
a full realisation of this was prevented by the social divisions we 
cannot say, but herein undoubtedly lay an important basis for a 
truly national feeling. 

The geographical unity of Bengal, too, was not evidently fully 
realised in ancient times. No common name for the whole province 
was evolved,*^^® although the number of old regional names was 
gradually being reduced. Even up to the very end of the Hindu 
rule, Gauda and Vaftga denoted not only two distinct geographical 
divisions but, to a certain extent, also two political entities. 

The absence of a common designation for the country or the 
people as a whole seems to show that in spite of the political unity 
for a long period under the Palas, and for shorter periods under 
other dynasties, a united Bengali nation, as we understand it, had 
not yet probably come into existence, and there was a broad demar¬ 
cation between Eastern and Western Bengal, traces of which persist 
even to-day. 

But both the Gau^as and the Vangas had attained a definite 
status, and references in inscriptions and literature of other parts of 
India leave no doubt that they were recognised as two distinguished 
and important political units. Proud of their past history and 
achievements, and flourishing in a compact territory with well 
defined areas, they had each developed a national life which has left 
its impress even upon posterity. But signs were not wanting that 
these two component parts would, at no distant date, be welded 
together into a united nation. 

The geographical contiguity, the community of language, and 
political unity were the forces at work which were destined to bring 
Gau^a and Vahga closer together, and ultimately evolve a national 
life among the people who lived in the region later known as Bengal. 

In the domain of art and literature they had already developed a 
co mm on trait which characterised them as distinct from the rest of 
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India, and this may be regarded as the beginning of that cultural 
unity which helped the growth of national feeling. There were 
many other common elements in the culture and civilisation of 
Gaucja and Vahga in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries which 
differentiated them from the rest of India, and imparted a distinct 
individuality to the Bengalis. Reference may be made, for example, 
to the evolution of Proto-Bengali dialect and alphabet, the special 
preference for the goddesses repnesenting female energy culminating 
in the worship of Durga as national festival, the growth of Tantrism, 
the absence of any head-dress, the use of fish and meat as 
articles of food, and lastly, the peculiar laws of inheritance codified 
by Jimutavahana which differed in essential respects from those in 
force in other parts of India. These characteristics were sure to 
stamp the Bengalis as a separate entity among the Indian peoples. 

To sum up, so far as available evidence goes, we cannot say that 
there was a united Bengali nation by the end of the 12th century 
but everything indicates that such a nation was in the making. 



APPENDIX I 

THE KULAJI OR GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE 
1. THE KULAJI TEXTS 

There is an extensive literature in Bengal known as KuJaji or 
Kula-sastra. It deals with the history of the Brahmauas and some 
other principal castes in Bengal in a general way, and also gives a 
detailed genealogical account of the notable families belonging to the 
difierent castes. We are not concerned here with the latter, except 
in so far as it throws light on the former, and shall confine our 
discussion to the general account of the different castes preserved 
in the Kulajis. As might be expected, the Kulajis, treating of the 
Brahmanas, form the major and more important part of this litera¬ 
ture, and the rest, so far at least as the general history is conceded, 
forms an insignificant and almost a subsidiary part. 

Certain preliminary remarks on the available Kulaji texts are 
necessary in order to estimate their value and historical importance. 
The more well-known Brahmana Kulaji texts are :— 

1. Mahdvawsdvall or Misra-grantha by Dhruvananda 
Misra. 

2. Gosh\hUkathd by Nulo Pafichanana. 

3. Kulardma by Vachaspati Misra. 

4. Vdrendra-kula-panjikd, general name for a number of 
heterogeneous texts. 

5 . Mela-parydya-gaijand. 

6. Kula-pradipa by Dhanafijaya. 

7. Kula-dlpikd by Ramanada ^arma. 

8. Kula-chandrikd. 

9. Sdgara-prakdSa. 

10. Kuldr^va. 

11. Nirdosha-kuta-panjikd by Mahesa. 

12. Kdrikd by Hari Misra. 

13. Kdrikd by E^u Misra. 

14. Kula-Utttvdrryava by Sarvananda Misra. 

Among these No. 1 is printed, and there are good grounds to 
refer its composition to the latter part of the fifteenth century a.d. 
The authors of Nos. 2 and 3 were certainly later, and have generally 
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been assumed to be junior contemporaries of Dhruvananda, the 
author of No. 1, though there is no definite evidence in support 
of it. They may, therefore, be referred to the 16th or 17th 
century a.d. 

Genuine manuscripts of texts Nos. 4 to 10 are diflScult to 
obtain. Modern authors have quoted from these books without 
giving any account of the manuscripts used by them. No definite 
idea of their age can be formed and the authorship of some of them 
is in dispute. The author of No. 11 is said to be a contemporary 
of Lakshmanasena, but there is nothing to support this view, and to 
jndge from the ms. of the work in the Dacca University Library, 
it cannot be regarded as a very old work. 

No texts of Nos. 12, 13 and 14 were known until recent times. 
N. Vasu, who possessed the only known copies of Nos. 12 and 13, 
and used the former as the main authority in his voluminous work 
Fiajoger Jdtlya Itihdsa (“Social History of Bengal”), proclaimed 
N 0 A 3 to belong to the twelfth century a.d., and regarded No. 12 
as next in date, but the most authentic genealogical work composed 
in the thirteenth century a.d. The manuscripts of both were, 
however, very carefully guarded by him, and in spite of repeated 
demands, both private and public, were never produced for inspection 
by scholars. The manuscript of No 12, however, was found along 
with others purchased by the Dacca University after his death, and 
even a casual inspection is enough to convince anybody that it has no 
claim to be regarded as either an ancient text or a work of Hari 
Misra.^i® The foundation on which the huge superstructure of 
social history was constructed by N. Vasu has thus been considerably 
weakened, if not totally shattered. 

No. 14 is printed, but no definite account is given of the 
manuscript on which it is based. There are very good grounds for 
the general belief that the book is a modern compilation, palmed 
on to an ancient author, with a view to improving the status of 
certain classes af Brahmanas. Definite instances are -knowp of 
deliberate interpolation, omission and distortion of passages in 
Kulaji texts in order to remove the social stigma of some families 
or provide others with a superior status. Indeed these motives are 
naturally so strong in'human beings, and in the absence of old 
genuine mss. or printed Kulaji texts, the means of achieving the ends 
comparatively is so easy, that there is nothing to be surprised at the 
fabrication of new texts and tampering with the old ones. " 
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The facts stated above lead to the following general conclusions i 

1. That there are no genuine and authentic Kulaji texts 
that can be dated before the latter half of the fifteenth 
century a.d. 

2. That with one or two exceptions, the literature exists only 
in manuscripts, copies of which are difficult to secure. 

3. That Kulaji texts have been tampered with in various ways, 
and there are good grounds to doubt the genuineness of 
many current texts which are attributed to ancient authors. 

2. KING IdI^DRA And origin of BENGALI 
brahmanas and kayasthas 

There is one central theme in almost all the Kulajis which 
forms the pivot round which moves their entire conception of the 
social history of Bengal. It touches upon the origin of the Radhiya 
and Varendra Brahmanas who form the bulk of the Brahmin ^4pm- 
muriity in Bengal. All the Kulaji texts maintain that they were 
descended from five Brahmanas who came to Bengal at the invita¬ 
tion of king Adisura. The outline of the story is given below. 

King Adisiira of Bengal requested the king of Kanauj (or 
Kolaiicha) to send him five Brahma^as, versed in the Vedas and 
Vedic sacrifices, for there were no such Brahmanas in Bengal. As 
the latter refused, Adisura declared war against him. To win an 
easy victory he decided to send to the battle seven hundred 
Brahmanas of Bengal, seated on bulls, for an orthodox Brahmapa, 
like the king of Kanauj, full of devotion to cows and Brahmagas, 
would not kill them. The Brahmagas of Bengal at first refused to 
ride on bulls as it violated the injunctions of the ^dstras. But 
Adisura promised to free them from guilt when they returned from 
their expedition. As expected, the king of Kanauj desisted from 
fighting these Brahmana soldiers, and sent the five Brahmanas 
asked for by Adisura. These five Brahmanas, equipped with bows 
and arrows, came on horseback to Bengal,' accompanied by five 
attendants. Adisura did not show proper respect to them on 
account of their military dress, whereupon the Brahmagas threw 
the flower and herbs, with which they wanted to bless Adisura, on 
a stump of wood, which immediately blossomed into a living tree. 
Adisura, deeply impressed by this, begged for their pardon and gave 
them a proper reception. The Brahmagas performed a sacrifice 
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and returned to Kanauj. But their kinsmen at home treated them 
as degraded on account of journey to Bengal, and asked them 
to perform penances. Thereupon the five Brahmagas, with their 
wives and servants returned to Bengal, and Adisura granted them 
five villages to live in. 

Such is the story in brief outline, but the details vary in the 
different kulajis. As regards Adisura, different genealogies of his 
family are given in different texts ; he is referred to as the grand¬ 
father (mother’s father) of Vallalasena in some, and that of a remote 
ancestor of Vallalasena in others. He is said to be the ruler of 
Bengal and Orissa, but some authorities add Aiiga, Kalinga, 
Karnata, Kerala, Kamarupa, Saurash^ra, Magadha, Malava and 
Gurjara to his dominions. Some say that the whole affair was 
peaceful, as Adisura had married the daughter of the Kanauj king, 
while according to others he fought with him ; and his capital, where 
he received the Brahmanas, is placed by some at Gau^a, and by 
othclrs at Vikramapura. The reasons why the five Brahmanas were 
brought by him are variously stated. Six different authorities put 
forward names of different religious ceremonies for the performance 
of which the Brahmanas were requisitioned. According to a seventh 
account, the king of Kasi (not Kanauj, as we have in the other 
texts), being asked by Adisura to pay tribute refused to do so, and 
in reply tauntingly referred to Adisura’s dominions as bereft of 
Brahmanas and Vedic sacrifices, whereupon Adisura defeated him 
in a battle and brought the five Brahmanas, The dale of this event 
is also variously put down as ^aka 654, 675, 804, 854, 864, 914, 954, 
994 and 999, while three sets of names are given as those of the 
five Brahmanas. 

3. DIVISION OF THE BRIMANAS INTO ^ 

DIFFERENT SECTS 

The seven hundred Brahmanas who went to fight for Adisura 
came to be known as Saptasatl or Satsati. According to some they 
were descendants of Brahmanas living on the bank of the Sarasvafi 
river, who were brought to Bengal by the Andhra king ^udraka for 
performing a sacrifice, and settled in this country which till then 
had no BrShmanas. According to others, these jwere people of low 
castes, but were recognised as Br&hmanas by Adisura as a reward 
for their lervices. According to a third version, VallSlasena got a 
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boon from the goddess Chandl that within two praharas (six hours) 
he could make anybody he liked to be a Brahmaua, and the king 
thereupon created seven hundred Brahmanas who came to be known 
as Saptasati (seven hundred). 

Some genealogical texts hold that all the Brahmaijas in Bengal, 
other than the Saptasati, were descended from the five Brahmanas, 
brought by king Adisura, and according to Nirdosha-kula-panjikd, 
the five sons of one of the five Brahmanas were the progenitors of 
Radhiya, Varendra and Vaidika Paschatya and Dakshinatya 
sections of Bengal Brahmanas. Other texts, however, give different 
accounts of the origin of these sections and we may next proceed 
to consider them. 


(a) Rd^hlya and Varendra 

There is a general agreement among the Kulajis that all the 
Radhiya and Varendra Brahmanas were descended from ihe five 
Brahmanas brought by Adisura. But there are two main 
versions of the events that led to their division into these two 
sections. 

According to the version current among the Radhiyas, the des¬ 
cendants of the five Brahmanas, settled in Bengal by Adisura, moved 
in the course of time to various parts, either on account of internal 
dissensions or under royal orders. Ultimately they were definitely 
classified by Vallalasena into Radhiya or Varendra according as 
they lived in Radha or Varendra at that time. 

The version of the Varendra Brahmanas is quite different. 
Adisura, we are told, thought that if the Saptasati Brahmanas of 
Ra(Jha gave their daughters in marriage to the .five Brahmanas 
settled in Gauda, the latter would have no inducement to return to 
Kanauj. The Saptasatis, under royal command, married their 
daughters to these Brahiq^n^ who thereupon lived in Radha. 
When they died, their sons (by previous marriages), who were still 
in Kanauj, performed their Srdddha ceremony, but the other 
BrShmanas refused to take part in it. Humiliated at this they came 
to Adisiira with their family. Not liking to live with their 
step-brothers in Ra^ha they settled in Varendra, and came 
to be known as Varendra, while the former were called 
Radhiya. 
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{b) Vaidika Brdhmanas 

Though small in number, the Vaidika Brahmanas occupy an 
important position in Bengal, as the spiritual leaders {guru) of 
many Ra(Jhiya and Varendra Brahmana families belong to this 
section. 

The Vaidika Brahmajias are divided into two classes, Dakshi- 
uatya and PaschS-tya. It is said that on account of Muhammadan 
invasions, the study of Vedas declined in Northern India, but 
continued to flourish in the South. Hence some Brahmanas versed 
in the Vedas came from the South and were welcomed by the 
Brahmanas of Bengal. They settled here and came to be known as 
Dakshinatya Vaidika. 

The origin of the Paschatya Vaidika Brahmanas is described as 
follows in their Kulajis : Syamalavarman, king of Gaurla, married 
the daughter of the king of Kanyakubja (or Kasi, according to some 
version), and being desirous of performing some Vedic rites brought 
five Brahmanas from his father-in-law’s dominions, as there was no 
Veda-knowing Brahmarias in Bengal. After the performance of the 
rites, these Brahmanas were granted villages and settled in 
Bengal. 

Nobody can fail to detect in the above the chief elements in the 
Adisura story, and the parallelism extends even to the wide diver¬ 
sity of details in respect of each element. Thus we have different 
ancestries of Syamalavarman, different reasons for bringing the 
Brahmanas from Kanauj or Kasi, different names of the original 
Brahmanas, the miracle of dead tree coming to life in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, and lastly, the humiliation of the Brahmanas on their 
return to Kanauj (or Kasi) as the cause of their return and final 
settlement in Bengal. To make matters, worse, opinions differ in 
this case even as to the number of the Brahmanas who originally 
came to Bengal. On the other hand, there is a fair agreement about 
the date of the event, v/z., 1001 (^1079 a.d.) which enables 

us to identify the king in question with SSmalavarman (v. supra 
p. 209) 

It may be mentioned here that a different account of the origin 
of the Vaidika Brahmanas, alleged to be written in 1582 ^aka 
(=1660 A.D.) by one Raghavendra, has been quoted by N. Vasu. 
According to this the Vaidika Brahmanas were originally settled on 
the Sarasvatl river. Having learnt by astrological calculations -of 
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the impending invasions by the Yavanas, they dispersed in djfferent 
directions, and one Gahgagati came to Bengal and settled in 
Kotalipada. His patron was king Harivarman. Other Vaidika 
Brahmanas followed Gaiigagati to Bengal and thus grew the Vaidika 
community. 


(c) ^dkadvlpl Brdhmaij.as 

There is a class of Brahmanas in Bengal known as Graha-vipra, 
who are said to have migrated from ^akadvipa. There are two 
sections among them known as Radhiya and NadiyS. Vahga 
Samaja. 

According to ^dkala-dvipikd, a Kulaji of the Radhiya class, as 
quoted by N. Vasu, there were eight sages in ^akadvlpa whose 
descendants made a special study of planets (graha) and were 
known as Graha-vipra. The mythical bird Garuda brought eight 
of them to India who settled in Madhyadesa. Ten descendants of 
these eight came to Gaud a and were known as Gaudiya Graha- 
vipra. Judging from the number of generations mentioned in the 
Kulajis, the migration into Bengal appears to have taken place not 
more than five centuries ago. 

According to Kulajis of Nadiya Vahga Samaja, twelve Brahmanas 
living on the bank of the Sarayu river were brought by king l^asahka 
to Gauda in order to cure himself of a disease by offering sacrifices 
to the planets {graha-yajna). At the request of the king they 
settled in Gauda and were known as Graha-vipra. They were 
settled in Radhk and Vahga and were divided into several sections 
according to their places of residence. 

The Kulajis of the Varendra ^akadvipi Brahmanas repeat the 
above account. It is probable, therefore, that the Varendra and 
the Nadiya Brahmarias of the Graha-vipra class had a common 
origin. 


{d) Kullnism 

According to the Rajhiya Kulajis^ the descendants of the five 
Brahmattas brought by Xdi^ura numbered fifty-nine during the 
reign of his grandson Kshitieura. To each of them this king gave a 
village for residence, and hence originated the gdmi of the Radhiya 
Brahmanas. In other words, each Brahma^a and his descendants 
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were known by the name of the village in which they lived—^which 
became their garni (belonging to a village) and later developed 
into surname. For example, the residents of Mukhati village had 
Mukhati garni, and had the surname Mukhati or Mukh-opadhydya, 
by the addition of upddhydya (teacher) to the village name. The 
other well-known titles Bandy-opadhydya and Chatt-opddhydya 
originated in the same way. The Varendra Brahmnas also had one 
hundred gdmis. As usual, the Kulajis differ about the number of 
these gdmis and their names. A list of all the gdmis is given in 
App. II. King Dharasura, the son of Kshitisura, made further 
innovation by dividing the Radhiya Brahmanas of fifty-nine 
gdmis into three grades, viz., Mukhya-kulina, Gauga-kulina and 
^rotriya. 

The Varendra Kulajis, on the other hand, regard Vallalasena 
as the founder of Kulinism. According to Vachaspati Misra, the 
king laid down nine virtues as the criterion, and assigned the rank 
of Kulina to those Brahmanas who possessed all of them. Those 
who possessed eight or seven of them were called, respectively, 
Siddha-srotriya and Sadhya-srotriya, and the remaining Brahmanas 
were called Kashta-srotriya. 

There is, however, nothing in older Kulajis to indicate that 
Kulinism was based on such a test. Various silly stories are told 
about the motive of Vallalasena in creating the KuKnas, and the 
rough and ready method he adopted in selecting them. The 
Kulajis are, however, unanimous—^rather a rare things—^that the rank 
of Kulina was personal and the distinction was conferred on only 16 
(or 19). Besides, Vallala placed all these Kulinas in the same grade 
and they could marry daughters of non-Kulinas. It was L^kshma^a- 
sena who deviated from both these practices, and made the system 
a complex one, by introducing, among the Radhiya Brahmanas, 
restrictions of marriage and classification of the Kulinas into different 
grades according to their faithful observance of the marriage rules. 
This process of periodical classification is known as samlkaratya, the 
first two of which are said to have taken place during the reign of 
Lakshmanasena, and the next four in that of Danujamadhava 
(v. supra p. 277). Dhruvananda refers to 117 sarmkara^as up 
to his timk Abstruse philosophical ideas were also introduced into 
the system of Kulinism during the reign of Lakshmanasena. But 
there was still one saving grace. Kulinism had not yet become a 
hereditary rank. 
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(e) General Conclusion 

King Adisura is the pivot round which the genealogical accounts 
move. No positive evidence has yet been obtained of his existence, 
but we have undoubted references to a ^ura family ruling in Western 
Bengal in the eleventh century (v. supra pp. 134, 148, 224). Adisura 
may or may not be an historical person, but it is wrong to assert 
dogmatically that he was a myth, and to reject the whole testimony 
of the Kulajis on that ground alone. 

On the other hand, if we consider the date and the unreliable 
nature of the modern Kulaji texts, we can hardly accept their 
accounts as historical without corroborative evidence. Such evidence 
is available in respect of the existence of as well as of the 

broad divisions of the Brahmanas into Ra4hiyas and Varendras,’*®^ 
and possibly also Vaidikas and Graha-vipras, in the Hindu period, 
as already noted above. Further, in several instances,^®® the genea¬ 
logies of particular families as given in the Kulajis seem to be 
corroborated by literary and epigraphic evidence. 

As against all these there is a volume of evidence of both 
positive and negative character, which discredits the story of the 
Kulajis. The account of the two great BrShmana families given 
in the Badal Pillar inscription {supra p. Ill) and that of Bhatt:a 
Bhavadeva {supra p. 210) prove the existence of Brahmaijas in 
Bengal in the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries a.d. who, according 
to the Kulajis, must have been descended from the Brahmanas 
brought by Adisura. This becomes impossible if Adisura lived in 
the eleventh century a.d., as is rendered probable both by the dates 
supplied by most of theKM/a/ijand the fact that all the epigraphic 
evidences refer the royal ^ura family in Bengal to that century. 
On the other hand, if Adisura lived at the beginning of the eighth 
century a.d., the earliest date assigned to him in the Kulajis, it is 
not a little surprising that the two families are not mentioned in the 
Kulajis, though the founder of one of them could not have been 
removed by more than one or two generations from the five 
Brahmanas of Kanauj, or that these families do not refer to their 
exalted Kanauj origin. That the account of the origin of certain 
gamis, as given in the Kulajis, is incompatible with what the author 
of Chhdndoga-pariiish\a~prakdia says of his own family, has been 
admitted by N. Vasu himself, the great champion of Kulajis. Rai 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda has demonstrated that the Kulaji account 
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of the Varenda Brahmanas and the orgin of the Karanja-gdw/ was 
unknown up to the end of the fifteenth century Besides, 

although we have references to a large nupiber of Brahmanas in the 
Sena land-grants of the period after Vallalasena, not one of them 
has been referred to as Kulina. If the rank were really bestowed 
in consideration of personal merits on a very few, it is not a little 
surprising that eminent Brahmapas like Aniruddha Bha^ta, Vallala’s 
own gttrw, and Halayudha, (and also Bhavadeva, his grandfather, 
and Kedaramisra, assuming that Kulinism was introduced in the 
ninth century by Adisura’s grandson), were not thought fit for 
an honour which was only reserved for persons whose names are not 
known outside the pages of the Kulajis. 

But the most potent argument against the Kulaji story is that 
it involves the absurd assumption that while the descendants of five 
Brahmapas multiplied to millions in course of less than thousand 
years, the large number of Brahmanas, orginally settled in Bengal 
before the 8th century a.d., and the hosts of immigrants to whom 
reference is made in inscriptions {supra p. 427) practically vanished 
from the soil without leaving any trace. 

While, therefore, we may freely admit that the Kulajis contain 
a kernel of historical truth about the social condition of the 
Brahmanas in the closing centuries of the Hindu period, their story 
with all its details can by no means be regarded as of any historical 
value. The close similarity in the general theme, v/z., the origin of 
different classes of Brahmanas from one or more individuals imported 
from outside by a king, bears on it the stamp of popular fancy, 
which is evident also in many other details. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the Kulaji accounts of 
the Vaidyas, Kayasthas and other castes which belong to the same 
type as those of the Brahmanas and cannot certainly be regarded as 
of greater historical value. Two of the well-known Kulajis of the 
Vaidyas, v/z., Kavi-kaii^hahdra by Ramakanta and Chandraprabhd 
by Bharata Mallika are dated, respectively, in 1653 and 1675 a.d. 
No authentic Kulaji of the other castes of a prior date known. 
The Vaidya Kulajis claim Adisura and Vallalasena to be Vaidyas. 
This view is supported by some BrahmaQa Kulajis, but opposed by 
those of the KSyasthas. The general view in all the Kulajis is that 
the five attendants of the five BrShma^as brought by Adisura w:ere 
the progenitors of the high-class Kayasthas in Bengal. The Vaidyas 
and Kayasthas (and some other castes) have also similar stories of 
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the origin of Kullnism among them. How far these can be regarded 
as historical may be gathered from what has been said above about 
the Kulajis in general and the origin of the Vaidyas and Kayasthas 
in particular. 

A consideration of all the available facts leads to the conclusion 
that the Kulaji story owes its origin lo an attempt in the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century a.d. to trace the beginnings of the social 
divisions which existed at that time to the early period to which 
the Hindus naturally looked back as their golden age. The attempt 
was a sign as well as a symptom of the national reawakening that 
we notice in other spheres of life among the Hindus in the fifteenth 
century, and may be compared, and regarded as a supplement, to 
the work of Raghunandana in respect of social usages, manners 
and customs. 

The very poor knowledge that the Bengalis of the 15th and 
16th centuries possessed about the political history of their country 
in pre-Muhammadan times*^* does not encourage the belief that they 
had any correct idea of the social history of the same period. Of 
course, some individual families might have preserved more or less 
genuine accounts of their ancestors reaching back to the Hindu period, 
but the accuracy of these could not be tested, and they would touch 
only incidentally upon the general history of society in old times. 
For a general view of the social history they had to rely partly on 
these family stories without discrimination, and partly on the current 
traditions about social and political history, readjusting the two and 
filling in the gaps by means of an imaginative reconstruction. This 
seems to be the genesis of the elaborate but varying accounts of 
the Kulaji literature discussed above.*®® 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that anthropometric tests 
are definitely against the view that the Brahmanas or Kayasthas- 
of Bengal are descended from those of Kanyakubja.**® 



APPENDIX II 


gAmis of the radhiya and varendra 

BRAHMANAS 

The Kulajis mention fifty-six gdmis of the Ra-lhiya Brahmaijas 
and one hundred gdmis of the Varendra Brahmaijas under five 
gotras. 


RADHIYA GAMIS 

^andilya gotra (16)—Vandyaghatl, Garjagadi, KesarakunI, 
Kusumakuli, Parihslla, Kulabhi, Ghoshali, Seyu, Masachatiaka, 
Vatiavyala, Vasuyari, Kayarala, Kusari, Kulakuli, Akasa, Dirghahgi. 

Bharadvaja gotra (4)—Mukhaitii, Dindisayi, Saharika, Rayi. 

Kasyapa gotra (16)—Guda, Amvuli, Bhurigrami, Tailava(ii, 
Koyari, Parkka^i, Simalayi, Poshali, Palasayi, Hada, Podari, Paladhi, 
Pitamundi, Chatta, Bhattiagrami, Mulagrarai. 

Savarjja gotra (12)—GShguli, Kuij^a, Siddhala, Dayi, Nandi, 
Vali, Ghantesvari, Pali, Pumsika, Siyari, Shaudesvari, Nayari. 

Vatsya gotra (11)—Mahintya, Ghoshala, Putitun<Ia, Purvagrami, 
Pippalai, ChautkhaijiJi, Kafijilala, Dighala, Simbulala, KaSjari, 
Vapuli.^*’ 


VARENDRA GKSlIS 

^andilya gotra (14)—^Rudravagchi, Lahedi, Sadhuvagchi, 
Champati, Nandanavasi, Kamendra, Sihari, Taijoyalavisi, Matsyasi, 
Champa, Suvartia, To^aka, Pushaua, Belu(]i. 

Bharadvaja gotra (22)—BhSdacla, Ulcjuli, Jhamala (Jhampa^i), 
Aturthi, Rai, Ratpavali, Uchharakhi, Gochchhasi, Bala, Sakti, ^im- 
bivahala, Sariyala, Kshetragrami, Dadhiyala, Puti, Kachati, Nandi- 
grami, Gogrami, Nikhati, 'Pippali, ^rihgakhorjara, Gosvalambi. 

Kasyapa gotra (18)—Maitra, Bhadudi, Karanja, Balayash^hi, 
Modhagrami, Balihari, Moyali, Kirala, Bijakufija, ^aragrami, Saha- 
grSmi, Katigrami, Madhyagrami, Mathagrami, Gahgagrami, Bela- 
grami, Chamagrami, Asruko^i. 

Savarna gotra (19)—SimdiySda, Pakaiji, Dadhi, Meda- 

di, Undhu(Ii, Dhundhu^i, TatoySra, Setu, Naigrami, Nedhu^i, 
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Kapall, Tu^tari, Parichava^i Nikadi, Samudra, Ketugrami, Yaao- 
grami, 5itali. 

Vatsya gotra (24)—Sannyala, Bhimakali, Bhatlasali, Kama- 
kali, Kudamudi, Bhadiyala, Laksha, Jamarukhi, Simali, Dhosali, 
Tanuri, Vatsagrami Deuli, Nidrali, KukkutI, Bo<Jhagrami, ^ruta- 
vati, Akshagrami, Sahari, Killigrami, Kalihaya, Paun^rakali, Kalindi, 
Chaturavandi. 

Names of some of these gdmis are found in the records of the 
pre-Muslim period. Artihara’s son Sarvananda, the author of 
Tikd-sarvasva, describes himself as Vandyaghatiya.®*" The Kulajis 
mention Atihara as belonging to Vandyaghatlya garni Bhatta 
Bhavadeva’s mother was the ‘daughter of a Vandyaghatlya 
Brahmana*.22i Bhavadeva and the donee of the Belava copper plate, 
both belonging to the Savarna gotra, were residents of the village 
Siddhala in Uttara-Rarlha .232 A Brahmaria of Tataka in Varendri 
settled in Vikramapura in the Dacca district.*’* Halayudha, the 
chief judge in the court of Lakshmanasena, connects his mother 
with Gochchhashandi.2*^ The Sadukti-karndmrita of l^ridharadasa 
mentions KaraBja, Tailapati, Bhattasali, ^aka^i and Ratnamali 
(Ratnavali ?).**’ The Adavadi copper-plate refers to Din^i garni, 
Pali garni, Seu garni, Masachataka, Mula, Sehani^ayl, Puti, Mahanti- 
ya^a, and Karafija-grami.**’ Names of the villages Matsyavasa, 
in North Bengal, and Bhurisreshthi and Purvagrama in Ra(Jha are 
known from early records.**’ NarSyana, in his Chhdndogya-parir’ 
sishia-prakdka mentions that Kanjivilli, Talava^I, in Uttara-Rafl.h&, 
Chaturthakha^da, Vapa^ala and Hijjalavana were seats of his 
family (kulasthdna).^^^ Srinivasa, the court-poet of Lakshmanasena, 
belonged to Mahintapani-vamsa.**® Aniruddha-bha^ta, the preceptor 
of Vallalasena, was ChampahitI or ChampShattiya.**® Jimiitavahana 
calls himself Paribhadriya.**^ 

All these names of places in their usual or abbreviated forms are 
referred to as gdmis of the Ra^hiya and Varendra Brahmanas in 
the Kulajis. 
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APPENDIX III 


FUNERAL RITES AND CEREMONIES 

After death the dead body was cremated, unless the age of the 
deceased was less than two years. An idea of the method of 
cremation can be had from a perusal of Aniruddha-bhatta’s Pitri- 
dayitd (pp. 74-84) and Hdralatd (pp. 119-192). In these works 
the method of cremation, as prevalent among the Samavedi 
Brahmanas of those days, is described as follows :— 

When the dying person’s condition became hopeless, and he 
exhibited signs of the approach of death, he was taken out of the 
house in which he was lying, and laid down on the ground, with 
his head turned towards the south. The place, at which he was 
laid, was already besmeared with cow-dung and strewn over with 
blades of feuia, the tips of which were turned towards the south. 
In this position he was made to give to a Brahmana a piece of gold, 
a piece of silver, a piece of land of the measurement of a go-charma 
(cow-hide), a lamp, a copper vessel filled with sesamum and covered 
with two pieces of cloth, and a black cow, of which the horns were 
covered with gold, the hoofs with silver, and the back with copper, 
and which was furnished with a milking vessel of bell-metal covered 
with two pieces of cloth. All these gifts, except the last one, were 
made with the object of getting rid of sins committed in this life 
and attaining heaven, but the last one was intended to enable him, 
after death, to cross the river Vaitara^i which is supposed to run 
by the dreadful gate of Yama’s residence. The Brahmana recipient 
had to mutter the Sdvitri before receiving the gifts which were 
followed by the offer of dakshind (fee). 

After death, the dead body was besmeared with clarified butter 
and bathed with water. While thus bathing, the person, who bathed 
it, had to think of holy places, mountains, rivers and seas. The dead 
body was then stripped of all its garments and dressed with a piece 
of sacred cloth, an upper garment and a sacred thread, besmeared 
with sandal-paste and other scents, and adorned with flowers. A 
piece of gold was placed in each of the seven places, viz., two ears, 
two nostrils, two eyes and the mouth. The dead body was then 
covered with a sacred cloth and taken by the deceased person’s sons. 
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or blood-relations on his father’s side, or kinsmen, or by other 
Brahma^as, to the burning ground which was generally situated on 
the bank of a river, or near water. While the dead body was thus 
carried, one of the accompanying persons carried the fire with which 
the dead body was to be cremated. This fire was srauta^ smarta, or 
laukika (common) according as the deceased maintained the Srauta 
or the imdrta fire, or maintained no fire at all. Another person took 
some rice in an unannealed vessel. Half of this rice was poured out 
on the way, and the remaining half was taken to the burning ground. 
After reaching the burning ground they selected a suitable place, 
besmeared it with cow-dung, drew a line there, and placed on this 
line some blades of kusa, on which the agni-ddid (i.e., the person 
entitled to set fire to the dead body) offered to the deceased, after the 
method of offering piri^ast the rice brought there with the dead 
body. Then the agni-ddtd took his bath and made, with the help 
of others, a large pile of wood, on which the dead body was placed 
on its back with its head turned towards the south. The implements 
of sacrifice, such as the ladle, the winnowing-basket, two pieces of 
fire-producing wood (ararii), the mortar and the pestle, etc., which 
the deceased used in life were also placed on different parts of the 
body. In placing the dead body bn the funeral pile care was taken 
to see that it was furnished with cloths and a sacred thread and 
was not naked. Next, the agni-ddtd took the fire in his hand 
turned round the dead body by keeping it to the right, placed his 
right knee on the ground near the head of the dead body, and, after 
citing the mantra “asmdt tvam—abhijdto=si''(ihou art born from 
him) etc., set fire to the pile, without tears or fear, at the place 
where there was the head. When the body was mostly consumed 
by fire and only a very small part of it remained, it was covered with 
burning charcoals and buried underground. After the burning was 
over, the members of the party gave the clothes of the deceased to 
the Cha^dalas and others who lived in the cemetery, took their 
bath, and offered libations of water to the deceased. They then 
changed their clothes, sipped water, and sat on a grassy spot outside 
the village. Those, who were older or more venerable among them, 
were to allay grief {iokdpanodana) by referring to the transitoriness 
of all things on earth and the inevitability of death, and by pointing 
out, with examples, how the tears sh^ in grief by the deceased 
person’s relations and others cause great distress to him and bring 
him down from heaven. If the dead body was burnt out by day-time,^ 
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they were not to enter the village before the night-fall, and if it was 
burnt at night, they were to wait till day dawned. After entering 
the village, they sat outside the house until the agni-ddtu^ being 
followed by one of the members of the party with a club in his hand, 
brought water from a neighbouring pool, cooked rice with it and 
offered the balls of rice in the prescribed manner to the deceased 
at the gate of the house. They then bit three leaves of nimba, and, 
after washing their feet and sipping water, touched the durvd- 
sprouts, a sami tree, fire, water, cow-dung, a bull, and a he-goat. 
They touched their own heads and all other limbs with ghee and 
grains of white mustard, stepped on pieces of stone and iron, and 
entered their houses. 

If a person died when away from home, his body was brought 
home and burnt in the above manner. If his body was not available, 
his bones were brought, soaked with ghee^ covered with wool, and 
burnt in the same Way along with his implements of sacrifice. In the 
absence of bones, an effigy was made with leaves of iara (reed) and 
paldid^ covered with an antelope-skin, tied with a woolen thread, 
besmeared with water mixed with finely powdered barley, and 
burnt. 

Death was followed by a period of impurity, which was deter¬ 
mined by various factors, such as the nature of relation of the 
persons with the deceased, their occupation, their caste, their per¬ 
formance or non-performance of srauta or smdrta rites, the caste, 
age, or character of the deceased, etc. During this period the persons 
undergoing impurity were required to avoid all kinds of physical 
comfort such as sitting on fashionable seats, use of bedsteads, etc., 
and become strict vegetarians. The sons of the deceased were to 
avoid salt for ten or twelve days according to capacity. They were 
not allowed to use ^y metallic utensil, and had to bear in their 
hands a piece of iron or a small weapon of the same metal for three 
days. During the period of impurity, or, in case of incapacity, on 
the first, third, seventh and ninth days, the sons of the deceased 
invited, for the benefit of the departed soul, their blood^relations on 
their father’s side to bathe and dine with them. From the second 
day they offered balls of rice, or barley-meal {saktu), or fruits, to 
the deceased according to the prescriptions of the Smfitis. On the 
fourth day, water for bath and cow’s milk for drink were offered to 
the deceased in the evening in two earthen pots which were then 
suspended in the air dming the night and thrown into water in the 
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morning. This practice might be repeated for nine nights more for 
greater benefit to the departed soul. 

On the second or third day the bones of the deceased were 
collected from the burning ground, placed in an earthen pot which 
was furnished with a cover and tied round with a piece of thread, 
and buried underground in a sacred place. These bones were taken 
out and thrown into the Bhagirathi in opportune times. 

In case of death of children aged less than two years, the dead 
body was adorned by the relatives with ornaments, flowers, scents, 
garlands etc.^ placed in an earthen pot, and buried underground in 
a sacred place outside the village. No fire, no libations of water, and 
no collection of bones was necessary in such cases, and the relatives 
were advised not to entertain any grief. 

Persons eligible for setting fire to the dead body were the 
following :—the eldest of the living sons, or wife, or daughter, or 
younger brother, or elder brother, or father, or paternal uncle, or 
grandfather, or maternal uncle, or mother’s father, etc .—in the case 
of males : and son, or daughter, or co-wife’s son, or husband, or 
son’s wife, or brother, ere.—in the case of females. 

The method of cremation, followed by the ]|^igvedi and 
Agnihotri Yajurvedi Brahmaijas, differed from the above methods 
in a few minor points only. 

Madras were allowed to touch neither the dead bodies of 
Brahmanas nor the fire with which these bodies were to be cremated. 
But if none of the higher castes was available to carry the dead 
body of a Brahmai.ia to the cremation ground, the f^udras might take 
it there. In case of incapacity of Brahmanas, the Madras might carry 
fuel to the burning ground, but they were not allowed to prepare 
the funeral pile. 

In the case of Jsudras no removal from the house was compulsory 
even at the time of death. They might be kept indoors even when 
they breathed their last. But, as in the case of the other higher 
castes, all the earthen wares of the house were to be thrown away, 
after the dead body had been removed to the burning ground. As 
the ^udras had no Srauta fire to maintain, the method of cremation 
was necessarily simpler in their case. 
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DATE AND PROVENANCE OF THE BRIHAD-DHARMA 
PURAITA AND BRAHMA-VAIVARTA PURANA 

I. Bfihad-dharma Pura^a 

“Only two editions of this Upapurana have hitherto been 
printed, viz., the Vahgavasi edition printed in Bengali characters 
and the ASB ed. printed in Devanagari. These two editions differ 
in readings in numerous cases. Their corresponding chapters are 
the following: 

Vahga. ed. ASB ed. 

Purva-khauf]a, chaps. 1-30 — chaps. 1-30 (called Purva-khaiida) 
Madhya-khanda, chaps, 1-30 — chaps. 31-60 (called Madhya- 

khauda) 

Uttara-khaiida, chaps, 1-14 — Uttara-khanda, chaps, 1-14 

„ chaps. 15-21 — (omitted) 

Chaps. 15-21 of the Uttara-khanda of the Vahga. ed., which are 
wanting in the ASB ed., must not be taken as spurious. They occur 
in almost all the Mss. of the Bfihad-dharma Puraijia. Moreover, 
the final chapter of the ASB ed. (which is the same as chap. 14 of 
the Uttara-khanda of the Vahga. ed.) clearly shows that it is not the 
concluding chapter of this Upapuraga. It does not contain a single 
word on the praise of this work, nor does it mention Suta who is 
the main reporter. On the whole, this chapter (14) shows no sign 
of conclusion of the work.”^** 

The importance of the Bfihad-dharma Purana as a source mate¬ 
rial for the social history of Bengal towards the end of the Hindu 
rule has been stressed above (pp. 417 ff.) It is necessary, therefore, to 
discuss in some detail the date of the work and the locality in which 
it was written. As far back as 1943, the assumption was made, 
with some degree of hesitation, that it was composed in Bengal 
not later than the 13th or 14th century Since then the question 

has been thoroughly discussed by Dr. R. C. Hazra, perhaps the 
greatest living authority on the Upapurapas, to which category 
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this text belongs. A summary of his views is given below as far as 
possible in his own words.®** 

In this work there are numerous evidences which point to Bengal 
as the place of its origin. These evidences are as follows : 

(i) In Brihad-dharma. III. 13 there is a list of ‘thirty-six (mixed) 
castes with a few additional ones’ {shaitrifnsajjaiayajj.. .sadhikah-•) 
which are all non-Brahmin and include the name of Vaidya ; and in 
Bfihad-dharma 111. 14 these ‘thirty-six castes’ have been called ‘^udras’, 
and their vocations have been given. In these two chapters the 
Brahmins also have been divided into two main classes, viz., 
^rotriya and Patita. It is to be noted that the tradition of ‘thirty- 
six castes’ {chhatris jati) is very popular in Bengal, that all the 
castes (including Ganaka) mentioned in Briahad-dharma. III. 13-14, 
still exist only in Bengal and follow the same professions as 
mentioned in the Brihad-dharma, that Vaidya, as a caste, is found 
in no other province than Bengal, and that even at the present day 
the non-Brahmin castes of Bengal are called ^udras. 

(ii) Bfihad-dharma. III. 1.23-24 prescribe the following 

surnames to be used by the members of the different castes: 
(fl) ‘Deva-sarman* for Brahmins, (6) ‘Raya’ and ‘Varman’ for 
Kshatriyas, (c) ‘Dhana’ (i.c., words indicative of wealth) for 

Vaisyas, (d) ‘Dasa’ for ^udras, (e) ‘Devi* for females belonging 
to the Brahmin and Kshatriya castes and (/) ‘Dasi’ for females of 
the Vaisya and ^udra castes. These surnames, especially ‘Devi* 
and Dasi, are still used in Bengal. 

(iii) The Bfihad-dharma uses the word ‘ma’ in the sense ^f 
‘mother’, and the word *bhagnV in the sense of ‘sister’ {bhaginl). 

(iv) Some Sanskrit words and verbal roots have been used in 
the Bfihad-dharma in such peculiar senses as are found attributed 
to them in Bengali, viz., 

(a) the root *vas' in the sense of ‘sitting’, and the phrase 

*mukhe jagdda* for *mukhena jagdda\ 

{b) the word *snkdra' in the sense of ‘promise*, 

(c) the word *vilakshava^ in the sense of ‘sufficient*, 

(</) the word *kshatV in the sense of ‘loss’, 

(e) the word *dvdrd* in the sense of ‘with* or ‘by*, 

(f) the word *nikata* in the sense of ‘to* or ‘near’, 

(g) the word *he' in place of *bho\ and 

{h) the word *pdrita' used in the sense of ‘capable of being 
done* but without any word ending in the suffix *tum*. 
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(v) The form of goddess KSli and the method of her worship 
with ‘Malasi’ songs, as described in Bfihad-dharma 1. 23, is peculiar 
to Bengal (and also perhaps to Assam). 

(vi) The method of the autumnal worship of Durga, as given 
in JBrihad-dharma I. 22, is followed in Bengal. It includes certain 
rites which are peculiar only to Mithila^ Bengal and Kamarupa. 

(x) Among the names of the principal holy places situated on 
the banks of the Gaiiga from Gahga-dvara to Gafiga-sagara- 
samgama, mention is made of Prayaga, Varanasi, the confluence of 
the Gaiiga with the Padraavati, and Triveiii where the Sarasvati and 
the Yamuna become separate from the Gaiiga, in the same order as 
given above. Hence the PadmSvati must be identical with the 
river Padma, and Triveni with MuktavenI near Hughli in Bengal. 

These references to the Padmavati, and the course of the Gafigi 
show how greatly the author of the Brihad dharma tried to identify 
the river Hughli with the Gaiiga and to pass the Padma as a sacred 
river. 

(xii) In Bengal, the use of paddy and Durvd grass in blessing 
on ceremonial occasions has become a custom with women ; and 
this custom has been referred to in Bfihad-dharma, III. 17, wherein 
gopis are found to bless the new-born Krishna with paddy and 
Durvd grass. 

(xiv) The text refers to many stories peculiar to Bengal only 
and are almost the same as those given in the Chanli-Maiigala 
Kavyas in Bengal. 

(xv) The influence of Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda is clearly discern¬ 
ible on the style, metre and spirit of the song (on Krishna-lila at 
Vrindavana) which is given in Bfihad-dharma. 11.14. §8ff. 

(xvi) Bfihad-dharma III. 5. 48 contains direction about the 
sequence in which different kinds of food are to be eaten ; and 
this sequence is followed in Bengal even at the present day. 

(xvii) The Bfihad-dharma contains some of the Sanskrit 
proverbs which are still very popular in Bengal. 

(xviii) In Bfihad-dharma III. 5. 44-46 Brahmins are allowed to 
eat particular kinds of fish except on some particular days. It is 
to be noted that it is only some Nibandha-writers of Bengal (such 
as Bhavadeva Bha^fia, ^rinatha Acharya-chudamaiji and others) who 
allow the Brahmins to eat fish under certain restrictions (p. 457). 

(xix) From an examination of the names of the trees, plants 
and flowers mentioned in the Bfihad-dharma, Jogesh Chandra Roy 
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thinks that the author of this Upapuraua lived in the eastern part of 
the district of Burdwan. 

(xx) Of the mahapithas created by the fall of the different parts 
of Sati’s body, the Brihad-dharma (1.14) mentions only three, viz., 
Kamarupa, Vakresvara (in the district of Birbhum), and Ujjayini 
(modern Mangalkot in Burdwan district) of which the last two 
belong to Western Bengal. 

(xxi) Almost all the Mss. of the Brihad-dharma, hitherto dis¬ 
covered, belong to Bengal and are written in Bengali script. 

(xxii) The peculiar method of composition called chautri^d, 
which is so favourite with the vernacular poets of Bengal, is found 
in Brihad-dharma, II. 20. 134-171 (in which more than 250 names 
of Gaiiga have been arranged according to the alphabetical order 
of their initial letters, viz., ka to ksha, a to au and ain and ah. 
It is to be noted that in this arrangement ksh has been regarded 
as a separate vnma. 

The above evidences are perhaps sufficient to show that the 
author of the Brihad-dharma Purana was an inhabitant of Bengal. 

As regards the date of composition Dr. Hazra observes: “Among 
the standards of measurement of weight it mentions *serakd' (modern 
ser) which was introduced by the Muhammadans ; and in verses 
88fF. of chap. 14 of its Madhyakhanda it clearly betrays the influ¬ 
ence of Jayadeva’s Glta-govinda. It knows the spread and tyranny 
of the Yavanas (Muhammadans) in Bengal. Hence the date of this 
work cannot be placed earlier than 1200 a.d.”^^* 

This is supported by many references to the Mlechchhas and 
Yavanas in III. 6.89; 19.16; 19.43; 20.15. 

But in III.3. 2, the Kshatriya Kings are advised to have darpa 
(pride) to collect war materials, and to make all kinds of prepara¬ 
tions for self-defence. 

From a study of these references Dr. Hazra concludes: *‘It is 
clear that at the time of composition of the Brihad-dharma Purana 
the Muhammadans spread in Bengal but could not bring the whole 
province under their power, that the insult of defeat at the hands of 
these aliens was still fresh in the mind of the people, and that 
there were Hindu monarchs who were expected by the people to 
drive out these undesirable elements and become the saviours of the 
Hindus and the Hindu religion. 

“Hence it is highly probable that the Brihad-dharma Purana was 
composed in the latter half of the thirteenth century A.D. Jogesh 
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Chandra Roy thinks that it was composed a little after th© 
thirteenth century.**® 

“We have already seen that chaps. 15-21 of the Uttarakhan^a 
of the Vanga. ed. are not spurious. Among the remaining chapters 
also there is none which seems to have been added later. Hence 
the above general date of the Brihad dharma Purana can safely 
be taken to be that of all its chapters.*’**® 

n. Brahma-vaivarta Purana 

Dr. Hazra thinks that the genuine Brahma-vaivarta Purana is lost 
and the current work of that name is a spurious work of later 
date.**’ But he regards it as a work of Bengal which, in its present 
form, “cannot be dated earlier than the tenth century a.d.’’**® At 
the same time he points out that almost all the chapters of Skandha 
IX of the Devl-bhdgavata have been taken from the Prakriti-Khanda 
• of the present Brahma-vaivarta Puraria, and as the Devi-bhngavata 
“must have preceded ^ridhara Svamin and others by a few centuries, 
it cannot be dated later than 1200 a.d.”*** It would, therefore, 
follow that the present text of the Brahma-vaivarta Purana must have 
been composed between 1000 and 1200 a.d. 

In an earlier work, published in 1940, Dr. Hazra expressed the 
following view about the date of the Brahma-vaivarta Purana. 

“A perusal of the Brahma-vaivarta Purana shows that it is one of 
the latest of the extant Purauic works. Jogesh Chandra Roy has 
carefully examined the Puraiia and come to the conclusion that it 
was first composed most probably in the 8th century A.D. From about 
the 10th century it began to be changed by the interfering hands of the 
Bengal authors who recast it to its present form and contents in the 
sixteenth century. In spite of this late recast, there are portions 
which have been retained from an earlier form of the Purana. 

“The above view of J. C. Roy is supported by the quotations 
made by the Nibandha-writers from a * Brahma-vaivarta Purana.’*®® 
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Footnotes 

^ Cf, Chapter II, specially, p. 29. 

® For an interesting account of the process, cf. Rislcy, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, I, xv-ff. 

^ Mbh, I, 104, II. 51, XIV. 29; Vishnu V. iv, 8. IMatsya P.48. 24 ff; 
Manu, X. 44. 

*• For the ethnographical significance of this, cf. R. P, Chanda, Indo-Aryan 
Races, p. 43. 

® In the Mahabharataii. 216) Arjuna is said to have visited the holy places 
in Ahga, Vanga and Kaliiiga, and made gifts to the Brahmanas of those 
places. Vatsyayana, in his Aawa^u/ra (V. 6.^ 38,41), refers to Brahmanas 
of Gauda and Vaiiga. 

® For a philological discussion of the place-names cf. Chatterji-ian^. 179- 
188; also cHHQ, XV. 137. 

» Cf.XVI. 689 
® Rislcy, op. at. I. XV ff. 

This is the Sankara theory. The other explanation is afforded by the Vrfitya 
theory which explains the origin of castes from the sons of the twicc-bom 
who became vriityas (fallen from their caste) for not fulfilling the sacred 
duties (Cf. Manux. 20 ff). For an account of the ‘Vrntya and Sankara 
theories of caste’ cf. JASB. 1902, p. 149. A detailed exposition of the 
system is given by Kane in his History of Dharmasastra, Vol. ii. Ch. ii. 

• Kane, op, cit. 58. 

Inter-caste marriages may, of course, give rise to additional castes, in a 
general way (Risley, op. cit. p. xxxvii). 

** Edited in Bibliotheca Indica Series. Its Uttara-khanda containing only 
Chapters i-xiv will be referred to as Part ii, and the other portion as Part. i. 
for Chapters xv^xxi of Part iii cf. the Vangavasi Edition. Cf. Appendix iv. 
For example Kane^who has dealt exhaustively with this kind of literature, 
docs not refer to it. A good account of the text is given in ‘Upapurana' ii, 
pp. 396-466. 

u. xiii-xiv All the subsequent references to the mixed castes are to be found 
in these two chapters. 

The reference to Vena as having caused a confusion of the castes in Manu 
IX. 67, is explained in a different way by the commentators. 

For a slightly different account, cf Upapurana, ii, pp. 437-440. 

In Ch. xm the name ‘Gandhika-vanik’ occurs in the list of Uttaraa Sankaras; 
but in Ch. xiv, in which the vocations of some of the mixed castes are given, 
we find simply‘Vanik,’ and its profession is mentioned as ‘gandhavikraya' 
(sale of spices, scents and incense). Hence no question can be raised 
against their identity. As the name ‘Gandhika-vanik’ is more expressive 
and helps us to distinguish the members of this caste from the Svarna-vaniks 
we have preferred this name to the simple title ‘Vanik.’ 

The reading ‘Taulika’ occurs in n. xm, 39 ; but in n. xiv. 64 the reading 
‘Tailika* is found. Even in the latter case ms. C reads ‘Taulika,* as the 
footnote shows. In the Vangav&si edition the reading ‘Tailika’ occurs in* 
both the chapters. 
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The words ‘TailiJca and ‘Tailak&raka’ (No. 26 in the list) being synonymous, 
we have preferred the reading ‘Taulika.’ 

The vocation of Suta is not clearly specified but is stated simply in the line 
^dase tu kfishi-karniani sute tad-upayogitam.' Hence Suta here means most 
probably a carpenter (who helps the cultivator by manufacturing the imple¬ 
ments of cultivation) rather than a charioteer or a bard. So Suta seems to be 
the same as Sutradhara (carpenter) mentioned in the Brahma-vaivarta 
Purana (i. x. 33). The mention of Dhivara and Jalika (both fishermen) as 
two distinct castes encourages us to suppose that the Suta and Takshan 
(No. 21 in the list) also were distinct castes among the carpenters. 

^®The line stating the profession of Tambuli is missing in the Bibl. Ind. 
edition of the Brihad-dharma Purana but occurs in the Vahgavasi edition. 

‘ Kanaka-vanik,’ mentioned in ii. xiv. 68 where the vocations of some of 
the castes already mentioned in Ch. xm have been given, must be regarded 
to be the same as ‘Svarna-vanik,’ the word ^kanaka' being an adjective formed 
from 'kanaka' (gold) and there being no mention of ‘Svarna-vanik’ in Ch. 
XIV. The Vahgavasi edition wrongly reads 'kalika' for 'kanaka' 

The Vahgavasi edition reads Havaka.’ 

The Vahgavasi edition has ‘Grihi’ for ‘Malegrahi.’ 

The reading ‘Ghan(ajivi’ (‘for Ghattajivi'), which occurs in the Bibl. Ind. 
edition, is supported by only one ms., viz, ms. A. The Vahgavasi edition 
reads ‘Ghattajivi.’ 

“®The ‘Mala’ caste, mentioned in ii. xiii. 51, seems to be the same as 
‘Malla’ (which is one of the antyaja castes), because ‘Mala’ has been 
mentioned there as an instance of antyojas along with Chundala 
(sadiandala-maladayah ). 

The Vahgavasi edition reads ‘Matta’ for‘Malla’. Malla may refer to Male 
(Mai, Maler, Mai Paharia), a tribe of the Rujmahal Hills. Russell regards 
it as an isolated branch of the •'^avaras. {The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India, iv. 153). 

But practically these principles have not been strictly followed in making 
the classification. For example, the Chandala, born of a fcudra father and 
Brahmana mother, has been classed with the antyajas, and among the 
antyajas there are some, born of Madhyama Sankara males and Vaisyaor 
^^udra females. 

No mention of Vadaka is found in the Vahgavasi edition. 

““ For an account of the castes, in Bengal cf. Risley, op. cit. ; J. N. Bhatta- 
charya, Hindu Castes and Sects (1896), 

The same phenomena are observed in the evolution of the caste-system 
all over India. Cf. G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Race in India {19')>7),9\ S. 

2* Edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara, Part i, Brahma-khanda Ch. x, w. 16-21 
90-137. 

®*That the list of Sat-sudras in the Brahma-vaivarta Purana is not exhaus¬ 
tive seems to follow from i. x. 18. 

The origin of the ‘Nava-sSyakas/a caste-group peculiar to Bengal, may 
perhaps be traced to these nine castes with a common traditional origin. 
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Some of the mixed castes mentioned in the Brahma-vaivarta Purana are 
not included here. But even the long list in the Purana is not exhaustive, 
for after the enumeration of the names of mixed castes the Purana states .■ 
“The mixed castes are innumerable ; who can mention their names or 
number ?” (n. x. 122). 

It is to be noted that, unlike the Bnhad-dharma Purana, the Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana distinguishes Vaidya from Ambashtha, who is separately 
mentioned as born of a Vaisya mother by a twice born (/.c., Bralimin father). 

8® Views on the relative superiority of the existing castes vary widely, and 
it is not our intention to express any opinion on the present social condi¬ 
tion. Our object is merely to give a very broad review of the present for 
the sake of comparison with the past. Lest any one’s susceptibilities are 
wounded, it may be added that the description of the present condition is 
based on Dr. J. N. Bhattacharya’s Hindu Castes and Sects, and we do not 
hold ourselves responsible for any opinion expressed by him. 

See p. 431. 

These have been discussed later in connection with Karanas and Vaidyas. 

*• Cf. Bhateru cp. No. ii, of isanadeva, C. 23. 

” Kane, op. cit. 52 ff. 447 flf. 

Ch. IX. I-ll. Colebrooke’s translation (1858), pp. 159-61. 

•“ PRP. 90. It is to be observed also that marriage with a lower caste 
(including &udra) is not included in the list of forbidden marriages, entailing 
a penance, given by Bhavadeva on p. 117. 

** DB. Ch. XI. 47-48 ; Colebrooke’s tr. 197-99. 

“ Cf. Kane. op. cit. pp. 789 fl. 

“ PRP. 51 ff. 

118. 

** Ibid. 58 ff. 

8® Cf. Ghurye, op. cit. 91-93. 

«. Cf. Inss. No. B. 2, 30, 40,50,92 ; El. XIII. 292 ; IB. 24,67, 157. Kolan- 
cha and Krodanchi or Krodanja may be identical. It is frequently mention¬ 
ed in inscriptions and genealogical works (cf. IC. II. 358). Chandavara 
may be identified with Chandwar near Etawa in U. P,, well-known in 
Muhammadan history (/B. 151). Muktavaslu is referred to in three grants 
of the Paramara king Arjunavarman, and the Mandhata Plates of his 
successor Devapala dated 1225 a.d (£/. IX. 107 ; D. C. Ganguly, History 
of the Paramara Dynasty, 201) as the home of the Brahmana donees, but 
cannot be identified. Hastipada may be identified with the village of the 
same name, mentioned in the Kudopali Grant of the Somavariisl ruler of 
Kosala as the place from which one of the donees had immigrated 
(Bf. IV. 254 ff.). 

There is great controversy about the location of ‘Tarkari, within the limits 
of Bravasti,’the Brahmanas from which place, occording toSilimpur Ins. 
(£/. XIII. 283), settled in the village ofBalagrama in Varendri. Tarkari 
was a famous settlement of the Brahmanas and Karanas, and is referred to 
as Tarkari, Tarkarika, Tarkara, jakkara, Takari, Takarika, etc. in a large 
number of inscriptions (JEI. I. 336, III. 348, 353, IX. 107 ; lA xvn. 118,. 
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XVI. 204, 208). Dr. R.G. Basak, while editing the Silimpur imcrip- 
tion, concluded from the expression Sakatl-vyavadhanavan that Balagrama 
was separated from Tarkari by the (river) Sakati. This places 
bravasti in North Bengal. In support of his suggestion Dr. Basak 
points out that some of the Puranas locate t'?ravastipura in Gauda. 
Mr. J. C. Ghosh {lA. 1931, pp. 14 ff. and 1C. II 358-59) and Rao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit {El. XXIII. 10?) agree with Dr. Basak’s view. 
They point out in support of it that two inscriptions from Assam 
place Krodaiicha and Vaigrama in Savathi or bravasti, and Vaigrama 
is identical with the village of Baigram in the Bogra district. Mr. 
N. G. Majumdar {lA. 1919, pp. 208 flf,) opposes this view and identi¬ 
fies bravasti with the well-known city in Avadh. HethinksthatS'aA^alt- 
vyavadhanavan. .may be taken to mean that Balagrama was bounded by 
Sakati. Monier-Williams gives the meaning of vyavadhana sls ‘separate”, 
“divide”, etc. In our opinion the verse in question means that Balagrama 
was divided by the (river) Sakati. Attention may be drawn to the verse 
6 of the Silimpur inscription, which mentions about the eastern division 
ipurva-khandd) of Balagrama. An inscription from Orissa {lA. XVII. 121) 
places the village Takkarika in the Madhyadesa, More than three quarters 
of a century intervened between the two inscriptions from Assam, referred 
to above, bravasti, in which the village Krodancha was situated, as has 
been mentioned in one of these inscriptions, may be referring to the 
famous bravasti in Madhyadesa. On the whole, it is more reasonable to 
place Tarkarika in bravasti in Avadh. 

The existence of the Radhiya, Varendra and Vaidika Brahmanas in Bengal 
before the close of the Hindu period is proved by a passage in Halayudha’s 
Brahmana-sarvasva {infra, p. 430). Classification, according to localities, 
into Radhiya, Varendra, Vangaja etc. is found also among other castes 
such as Kayastha, Vaidya, Barui etc. 

Adavadi CP. of Dasarathadeva (C. 20). See also App. n. 

For full discussion cf. App. i. The same view is maintained by R. P. 
Chanda after elaborate discussion {Indo-Aryan Races, Ch. v). 

*^JASB. N.S. Xtl. 295 ; £/. XXIII, 105 ; kxil. 137, 165. 

Madra Museum Plates of Jatilavarman {lA. 1893, p. 74) 

Two Braliman families from Varendri settled in the Deccan, and received 
grants of lands from the Rashtrakuta kings Govinda (a.d. 933) and Khottiga 
(A.D. 968) {lA. XII. 248 ; El. XXT. 265). The Paramara Munja (a.d. 
972-997) granted lands in Miilava to a Brahman emigrant from Vilvaga- 
vasa in Dakshina Radha {El. XXIII. 105). The Gaiiga Devendravarman 
(c. A.D. 808), and some Tunga kings (IIth century) donateddands in 
Orissa to Brahmans emigrated from Radha and Varendri {El. XXIII. 77 ; 
JASB. N. S. XII. 295 ; Arch. Survey ofMayurbhanj, p. 156.) 

This shows that the descendants of the five Brahmanas, brought from 
Kanauj, according to the Kulaji story, for their knowledge of the Vedas, 
w ere also as ignorant of the Vedas as those resident in Bengal, referred to 
by the Kulajis. 

** An inscription {El, 11. 330) from Govindapur, in the Gaya district, Bihar, 
dated b. 1059 =a.d. 1137, states that the Maga Br&hmanas, who sprang 
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from the sun’s own body, were brought to India from ^akadvipa by 
^amba, The first of these Maga Brfthmanas was Bharadvaja, whose 
family had a hundred branches. In one of them were bom two brothers 
Manoratha and Dasaratha, who were induced to accept service under 
Vartiamana, king of Magadha. Manoratha’s son Gaugadhara* a counsellor 
and friend of the king Rudramana of Magadha, composed this record. 
Gaiigudhara married a daughter of Jayaptini, an official of the king of 
Gauda. It proves that a family in Bengal was socially related to the Haka- 
dvipa Brahmanas in the first half of the twelfth century a.d. 

The inclusion of Purohita and Maha-Purohita in the list of officials in 
the land grants of the Kamboja, Varman, and Sena kings is very signi¬ 
ficant. 

IB. 8-9 ; 67. 

Anulia CP, (C. 9) V. 10 {IB. 86, 89-90) refers to gift of myriads of excellent 
villages consisting of lands excessively growing paddy. Cf. also Bhowal 
CP. (C 12) of Lakshmanasena and other inscriptions of the Senas. 

V. 23 {IB. 48. 54) 

These are the dynasties to which tSUabhadra and Lokanatha belonged 
{supra pp. 78-79). • 

PRP. 60. 

IB. 29. 

Cf. the passage from Bfihad-dharma Purana (ii. xtv. 75) referred to above. 
J. N. Bhattacharya, op. cit. 125. 

Egg-Car. V. 974 ff. 

RC., Kavi-prasasti, v. 3, 

*• Cf. Kane. op. cit. 74. 

•* The Karanika and Kayastha are distinguished in the Gurmha cp. dated 
870 A.D (Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions^ No. 34) where the Mahamantrin 
is called Karanika and the Mahakshapa^alika, a Kayastha. 

Kdyasthah syaldipikarah Karano=kshara-jivanah lekhako=kshara- 
chunchus^cha. 

Jalhana, who wrote two copper-plate grants of Gahadavala king Govinda- 
chandra, describes himself as Kayastha in one {El. IV. 104) and Karanik- 
odgato 'm another {El. VIII. 153). In the Ajaygarh Rock inscription 
of the Chandella king Bhojavarman (£/. I. 330) Karana and KSyastha are 
used as interchangeable terms {e.g. the descendants of Vastu are called 
Karana in v. 4 and Kayastha in v. 7). 

According to Dr. J. N. Bhattacharya, there is a Karana clan of Kayasthas 
in North Bihar, and the Uttara-Radhlya Kayasthas of Bengal claim to be 
Karanas {op. cit. 188-89). Cf. Russell, op, cit. iii. 418. The Karana 
caste in C.P. and Orissa traces its descent from Chitragupta like the 
Kayasthas in Bengal {ibid. 343). 

Kane, op. cit. 76-77. A Karanika Brahmana is referred to in the Dhod 
(Udaipur State, R&jputana) inscription, dated a.d, 1171 (Bhandarkar’s 
List, No. 350). A Br&hmana donee of the Nidhanpur cp, of Bhaskaravar- 
man (7th cent. a.d.) is called ‘nyaya-Karanika* {EL XII. 75). Two Brahmajna 
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donees in an inscription at Madura, dated 1586 a.d., are called Karanikya 
and Karanika {El. XII, 167 ; donees Nos, 118, 120), 

XVIII, 251. The writer of the Gurmha cp, (Bhandarkar’sito, No. 34), 
dated 870 a.d., is called Mahakshapatalika Kayastha. But whether the 
Kayastha here refers to a caste cannot be definitely settled. 

El. XII. 61. 

Proc. ASB. 1880 (p. 78). The inscription was found at Bodh-Gaya and 
refers to the guru of the king of K3.si. 

EL XII. 46. 

Ibid. XIX. 50. 

Ibid. 1. 332. 

” Kane, op. cit. 76 

Udayasundarl-kathd. GOS,. p. 11. 

" BeaX-Records. II. 267. 

£/. XXIV. 101 ff. The portion containing the account is mutilated, and so 
the account cannot be fully understood. The editor of the inscription has 
summarised all the important points in his introductory remarks (pp. 108- 
109). As he has pointed out, v. 34 seems to refer to the Kayasthas as 
‘rfvO'as:,’though, on account of the mutilation of the record, it isnotclear 
how this was reconciled with^heir hudra origin stated in w. 36-38. 
“V/ISB.VI. 882. 

Fag Sam Jon Zang, ed. S. C. Das, Introd., p iii, Onp. v there is reference 
to a Kayastha-vriddha. 

-ridhara wrote Nydya-kandall, a commentary on Paddrtha-dharma-sam- 
graha by Pratapadasa. He states that he was a resident of Bhurispesthi, 
in Dakshina-Radha, and wrote this book at the request of Pandudasa, fore¬ 
most of the Kayastha race, in baka 9I3=a.d, 991 (Kasi ed. p. 269), Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkar, in order to establish the existence of Kayastha clan in Bengal 
in the pre-Muslim period, refers to the above passage of Nyaya-kandali 
{lA. 1932,p.50), It does not, however, necessarily follow from the statement 
in Nydya-kandall that Pandudasa of the Kayastha race was an inhabitant 
of Bengal,or that the book was written in Bengal, though this appears to be 
the most plausible view. 

I A. LXl. 48 ; N. Vasu, Kdyasther Varna-nirnaya, p. 184 ; J. C. Ghosh in 
IHQ. VI. 60 ff. 

EP. Ind. IX. 102. The writer of the record is referred to as Vpjravannan of 
the Vaidya family {Vaidydmaya) 

*• These inscriptions are : 

I, The Velvikudi Grant of Nedunjadaiyan) Year 3 (c. 765-815) {EL XVII. 
291-309). 

ii. The Madras Museum Plates of Jat,ilavarman (Nedunjadaiyan) (L4.1893, 
pp. 57 ff). 

HI. Annamalai inscriptions of Maran^jadaiyan, dated in Kali Era 3871 
(=769-70 a.d.)(E/. VIII. 317-321). 

They all belong to the reign of one and the same Pandya king (for the 
identity, cf. El. XVII. 295) and refer to several Vaidya chiefs who occupied 
high offices in the State. One of them, referred to as the crest-jewel of the 
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Vaidyakas {Vaidyakaiikha-ma^i) in No. i, and simply as Vaidyain No. 
was a great general, the prime minister iuttara’-iwmtrin), and great favourite 
of the king. As regards another great feudal chief, who was probably the 

. younger brother of the first (JEL XVII. 296), it is said (No. n.) that his birth 
had conferred splendour on the Vaidya race (yaidya-kula) of Vafigalandai- 
which was famous for (skill in playing) musical insmunents, singuig and 
music. Another chief, MahgalarSja Madhuratara (perhaps identical with 
the first), an ajnapti of ih& grants, is called a Vaidyaka, and a master of the 
Sastras, a poet an^ orator. The expression Vaidya-kula undoubtedly 
indicates a social group whose members are also referred to as simply Vaidya 
or Vaidyaka. We are indebted for these references to Dr. H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri. 

An. S., V. 26. 

At least we have not been able to trace it. The passage is quoted in/ati- 
tattva-vdridhi mad VUvakosha. It maybe summarised as follows : “Once a 
Vaisya girl offered a drink to sageGalava who was very thirsty. The sage 
gave her a boon that she would have a son who would purify the family. 
The girl then told the sage that she was unmarried. The sage took her to the. 
hermitage. The other sages held that the words of Galava must be hon¬ 
oured, and Dhanvantari, the divine physician, would be born of her. So they 
put a child made of Kusa grass on the lap of the girl with the recitation of 
Vedic mantras, and infused life into it. Thus a boy was created. He was 
called Vaidya, as he was bom from Veda, and also Ambashtha because he 
was born on the lap or fixed in the family of ambd (mother). He was- 
taught medical sciences by the sage and was called Amritacharya(Umeslv 
Chandra Gupta, Jdti-tativa~varidhi, i 36 ; Viivakosha. s.v, Vaidya-Jdti). 

The Usanas also distinguishes Ambashtha from Vaidyaka. 

Upapurdna, II, 441-2 

Bharata Mallika, the famous Vaidya author of Chandra-prabhd and BkaUi-^ 
tlkd, who lived in the 17th century a.d., calls himself a Vaidya and Ambash- 
tha, and has quoted in the former work three passages from Vj^sa, Agniveia,. 
and ^ankha Sroritis to prove the identity of the two. Whether these passages 
are genuine or not (the passages from Sankha, e. g., does not occur in the. 
printed text), they indicate the view current in his age. 

** J. N. Bhaltacharya, op. cit. 188. Russell, op cit. ra. 417. 

**Kane, op. cit. 91 (j. v. Mdhishya). 

Pick, Sociak Gliederung. 302. 

fs Gautama (iv. 20) ; YSjnayalkya (i. 92) ; Kane, op. cit. 91. 

** The account of the present txsndition of the Kaivaxtas or M&hishyas is based 
on Dr. J. N- Bhatta<*arya’s JSindu Castes and Sects (pp. 279-281) and the 
Report submitted by Mr. J. S. Sen, a Deputy Magistrate, dated Dacca, 13th 
July, 1907, to the Government of Bengal. Both of these are quoted with 
approval in Makishya-vivtiti by Basanta Kumar Ray (4th Edition, Dacca 
1322 B.s,), a book written with a view to explain the origin and importance 
of the MShishya commutpty. We do not hold ourselves re^nsible for the 
opinions quoted. - ^ 

•®The Brikad-dharma Pur&na, as noted above, inchi^ the caste Dftsa 
(cultivator) as an uttanuhscddcara and Dhivara (fisherman) as madhyama>^ 

32 
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sank or a. These two might refer to the two sections of the Mfthishyas 
•or Kaivartas who are not otherwise mentioned in the text. (Cf. HalSyudha’s 
lexicography on the Kaivartas.) 

These have been discussed above. Their language represents the oldest 
specimen of Bengali. They were probably composed between 950 and 
1200 A.D. (pp. 392-94). 

*^BGD. 19, 32. 

Ibid. 43. 

Ibid. 60, 73. 

V. 8 (IB. 72.77) 

Paharpur, 64-65, PI. xux. Dikshit takes the figures to be babaras, but it is 
better to regard them as representatives of wild tribes like fcavaras, Pulindas, 
Bhilas, Kiratas etc. who are known, from literature, to have lived in the 
forest regions in Bengal or on its border. Cf. Ch. xv. 

Upapuranasn. 430, 448. 

*®®Thc description of these ceremonies as well as of the kuhandika is based 
upon the ms. of Bhatta Bhavadcva’s Karmdmshihana-paddhati in the Dacca 
University Library (ms. No. 502). The performance of the homas, etc. and 
the payment of fees to priests, being constant features in these ceremonies, 
will not be repeated in the descriptions. 

A darbha-pinjali is formed when two blades of lfc«so,each of the length of 
a pradeia, are tied in the middle with another piece of ku^a blade of the same 
length. 

'*®' For an idea of the branches of knowledge regarded as important in ancient 
times one might compare the list of subjects in which Bhavadeva is said to 
have been eflBcient (LB. 34, 39) and also the list of works drawn upon by 
Sarvananda in his Tika-sarvasva. The Brahmanas referred to in the Pala 
records are said to be proficient in Vedanta, Pada-vakya, Pramana, Mim&msR, 
Tarka, and Vy&karana. 

*®^ Aniruddha Bhatta also refers to the lack of Vedic study (Pitri-dayita, p. 8). 

‘®® Cf. GL. 83. 

‘^® For Kantideva, cf. supra p. 130. His father is said to have been ^Scietit 
in subhdshita, Bamayana, Mohabharata and the Puranas. 

DB. p. 21. 

KV. 427. 

*1® Dacca University ms No. M 21I40I2B (number in valuation list). This iJ a 
complete but undated ms. consisting of fols. 1-3, and written in Bengali 
characters. It begins with the words "atha Bhavadeviya-Sambandha-vivekah,** 
and ends with the colophon “/«' Kala-vadabhi (1 Bala-valabl^bfwianga-Sri- 
Bhavadeva-Bhalta-virachital} Sambandha-vivekah satmptah.** Though both 
in the beginning and in the colophon the work is called Sambandha-viveka, 
and its authorship is clearly ascribed to Bhavadeva, the fact that some of the 
references, made in the later Smfiti Nibandhas, to Bhavadeva’s Sambandha- 
viveka are not found in the aibove mentioned ms., tends to show that our ms. 
contains only a summary of the original woric. 

' See Sa^bandha-viveka. fol. 3a. 

For similar injunction cf. PRP. 117. 
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King Samalavarman had quite a large number of wives (IB. 23) ; Bhavar 
deva’s father had two wives (IB. 37). 

DB. 83. 

Cf. Satnbandha-viveka, fol. 2b; also DB. 79, 98. 

Fols. I0a-27b. 

Thedowrybf the bridegroom is referred to in the ChaxyS-padas (BGD. 33). 
Gifts were made to the bride in this bridal procession (DB. 80). 

*** Unimportant details have been left out of the account of the marriage 
ceremony given in the text. 

The Chaiya-padas refer to various musical instruments which were played 
when the bridegroom proceeded to the bride’s house. These were pataha, 
rmdal,karan^a. kasala and dundubhi (BCD. 33; DUS.IV. No. it 28-29 ; 
JL. XXX. 41-42). 

412, 102, 294,417, 413 
^2* RC. III. 35. 

XK 514 ; also Purana (Venkatesvara Press ed.) 61, 21-22. For 

KV. cf. supra p. 368. Regarding the date and provenance of the present 
Kalika Purana, cf. Hazra, ABORI. XXII. 1-23. 

SeeKF. 514 ; Kdlikd Parana 61,21-22. It is difficult to believe that the 
action hinted by the line *bhaga-lihga-kriyabhis=^cha krldayeyur^alam 
Janah was actually practised by the people on this occasion. 

KV. *470. 

KV. 294 ff. 

=*»» DB, 43, 127. 

KV. 403-4. For a more detailed description of this festival, see ^rinStha- 
charya-chudamani’s Kritya-tattvarnava (Dacca University ms, No. 4630), 
fols. 70a, 71b. ' 

KV. 470. 

*3* Kritya-tattvarnava, fols. 71b-72b, 

KV. 403. See also Kritya-tattvarnava, fol. 68a-b. 

KV. 405-6. 

KV. 325, 494-95, 409. 106. 292-93, 400, 422,418, 333, 265, 278, 351. See 
also Kritya-tattvarhava, 72b-73a. 

The meaning of the Charya-padas (supra pp. 392-4) is not always clear. 
Dr. M. Shahidulla published an article in Nataraja (a Bengali journal) 
quoting many passages referred to in this chapter with an indication as to 
their meaning, and subsequently published the texts with translations (DUS. 
IV. No. n. 1-87). Dr. P. C, Bagehi’s interpretation is occasionally differ- 
, ent(/Z. XXX. 1-156). 

«»" Be&l-Records. II. 194-204. 

»»•» l-tsing, pp, 62-4. Cf. Chapter xm, concluding section of Part I. 
Mitakshara, NirnayasS>gara edition, p. 257. 

This will be evident from PRP. Also cf. Brihad-dharma Purana, Part 11, 
Chs, 2-6, summarised in Hazra, Upapuranas 11. 429-33 
Kamasutra, VI. 5. 33. 

**• Supru p. 357. 

Kamasutra,V. 6. 41. 
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Love-letto^ written by women are referred to in PavtauhtUlta (v. 40). 

Cf. pp. 464-5, and also Brahma-vaivarta Pur&na (Brahma-khanda 
X- 166-70) 

Praktiti-J^anda, Lxi. 79. 

DB. p. 85. ‘ * 

Ibid. 105. 

i4#p^p g 9 . jsrihad-dharma Parana, n. 8, 11. 

67-68. 

Govind&nanda, in his Varsha-kmnwdi (p. 216) condemns the view of 
^rln&th&ch&rya. 

»*» KV. 379. 

'*»PRP. 67. 

66 . 

SPP. 1326, p. 86 f.n., 103. 

'“BGZ). 12. 

66 ff. 

Ibid. 59, 66. 

“» Ibid. 65 
““ BGD. 44. 

>«'PPP. 66 ff. 

*•* The detailed account given above is based on Food and Drink in Ancient 
Bengal by Taponath Chakravarty. 

BGD. 7 ; JL. XXX. 6. According to Dr. Shahidullah’s interpretation (^p, 
cit. 5) the wine was fermented by a thin bark. 

PRP. 40 ff. 

*«* Taponath Chakravarty, op, cit, pp. 48,14-5. 

Me. Crindle, Ancient India, Ed. by R. C. Majumdar, Fragment XXVII 
(p. 69) 

I-tsing, 40. 

Upapuranas n. 431. 

Edited by T. Vidyananda, 2nd Ed. p. 174. 

Cf. plates of illustrations in Ch. xv. 

The upper scarf of the women was worn in different fashions ; cf. Pavana* 
data. V. 35 ; Arya-saptasati. II. 5.1 ; Bhatt-Cor. PI. ii, xxv. ixn (o). 

Cf. Bhatta-Cat. PI. xiv. 

’■» DB. 148. 

Paharpur. Pi. xix a, b, d. 

Ibid. PI. xxxiv (o>. 

PoAorpwr. PI. li(6). The CharyS-padas refer to naked K&g^lis. They 
besmeared their body with ashes, held khatvahga in one hand and dan^tt 
on the other, wore garlands, ku^dalas and anklets, and tied a bell on their 
leg (BGD. 19. 21). 

Cf. Paharpur. M. Lvn. 

Paharpur. PL Sixvni. XXiX (a.) 

For tead-necklaces, cf. Ibid. PI. lxii. 

M. PL XXXIV (a). 

^*KIbid. p. 67. Cf. Pis. xLvn—Lvin. 
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*** Ibid. PI. XXXV (c). 

KartmmsMhana-paddhati, fol. 53a ; cf. also Pitfi’dayita, p. 4. 

*•* Paharpur. PI. lvii. 

Pavana-duta, w. 40, 42, 43,44, 

BGD. 44, 49, 9, 

Paharpur. Pis. LX, lxi, ,lxiv. Bhatta-Car. pp, xxxv-xxxvi. 

1“® BGD. 22. 

BGD. 30. 

**® According to Rajatarahginl (iv. 422) the dancing and music in the 
Kartikeya temple at Pundravardhana, which followed the rules of Bharata, 
were enjoyed by Jayanla who himself knew the literature on this subject 
{Bharatanugam-alakshya nritya-gitadi-sastravit). 

RC. m. 35-37 

Bhatta Bhavadeva’s Ins. v. 30 (IB. 35,41) 

For dancing, cf. Paharpur. PI. xxxiv (a), xxxrx (c), xl. (c), xliii (d), ; 
for musical instrument, cf. ibid. PI. li. 

Pavana~duta, w. 33. 38. 

Paharpur. PI. xxvm (b), xlii (e). 

Cf. go~rathya in the second Grant of Dharmaditya (Ins. No, A, 21). 

Cf. classical accounts of four-horsed chariots maintained by the king of 
the Prasioi and the Gangaridai {supra, p. 30) 

DB. 148 

A caparisoned horse is represented ivLPaharpur,P\. Lin (/). 

Elephants as a military force in Bengal are referred to in classical accounts 
of the Gangaridai, and in Indian literature and inscriptions. For literature 
on elephants written in Bengal, cf. supra p. 353. For sculptural representa¬ 
tions, ct. Paharpur, V\. Lm(a). 

BGD. 30. The original text has karaha which Dr. Shahidullah translates 
as camel {DUS. IV. No. n. 26). But karaha {=karabhd) may mean a young 
elephant ; cf. also JL. XXX. 38. 

Paharpur. PI. Lni(b)., ASI. 1930-34, Pt. u p.256, PI. cxxvn(6). 

Cf. Raghuvathsa. iv. 36 where the Vahgas are referred to as nau-sadhanodyatdn 
''vhich indicates the skill of the people in the use of boats for all purposes 
including war (d". supra pp. 316, 344-5). 

BOD. 16, 24, 26, 27, 58, 59, 73 ; Jl. XXX, 28-30. The use of the wheels 
ich^ra) is not quite apparent. For further references to boats and harbours 
cf. Ins. Nos. A, 17-21. 

RC.* m. w. 5-28. 

**®i?C.* in. w. 29-31. 

Pavana-d6ta, w. 36 ff. 

*** l-tsing, 40. See pp. 459-60. 

Edilpur c.p. v. 9 (IB. 122, 127), which is related in the records of Vifva- 
rupasena, 

KBmas^ra, v. 6, 38, 41. 

Hie verses of Brihaspati are quoted in Smtiti-chandrika of DevapabhaHa 
(Mysore ed.) I. p. 25, and ryavafOm^mayakha of Bhatta Nflakaptha (od. 
P. V. Kane), p, 7. 
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DB, 149. The institution of slavery can be traced in Bengal from a very 
early period. It is referred to in VatsySyana’s J5:5ma5Mfi'a(v. 6.38). The slaves: 
were regarded as absolute property of a person and were inherited by his 
successors. It is laid down in the DB. (p. 7) that if there is a single female 
slave inherited by more than one, she must serve, in turn, the different 
owners, during specific periods, according to number of shares held by each. 

DeopSr&Ins., v. 30 (JB. 49,55). Bhavadeva’s Ins., v. 30 {IB. 35,41). 

^^*Pavana-duta,\.2^. The * deva-vara-vanitd' of Ramavati, capital of Rama- 
p&la, mentioned in the Ramacharita (ni. 37), probably also refers to Deva- 
dash. 

•^•Nothing more strikingly illustrates the very low standard of sexual morality 
of the time than the description of these courtesans. Dhoy! calls them 
vdra-rdrmhy but does not hesitate to add that they made one feel as if the 
goddess L^shmi had come down on earth (to attend her lord, the god 
Murari). According to the Ins. of Bhavadeva (B. 90), ‘the hundred damsels 
(given to Vishnu) restored to life, as it were, the god of love, .and were the 
prison-houses of the passionate, and the meeting-hall of Music, Dalliance 
and Beauty.” These leave no doubt that the sensual dominated the reli¬ 
gious aspect of the institution of Deva-dasis. 

The following remarks of Dr. R. L. Mitra about a certain Tantric text, 
though perhaps not quite accurate or just, are very relevant to this question. 
“The professed object is devotion of the highest kind, but in working it out, 
theories are indulged in and practices enjoined which are at once the most 
revolting and horrible that human depravity could think of. The work is 
reckoned to be the sacred scripture of millions of intelligent beings” 
{Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 261). In spite of all that can be rea¬ 
sonably said in extenuation of Tantric literature (v. supra pp. 379-80), its 
degrading effect on society can hardly be doubted. Even in important and 
widely popular Hindu religious festivals such as Durgotsava, Kama- 
mahotsava, etc. {supra pp. 452-3) the sacred texts emphasise certain 
features which cannot be uttered or written without violating rules of 
decency according to modem ideas. 

®”Dr. S.K. Chatterji in Acw Review, 1937, p. 546. 

For the origin of the common name Vahgala (from which are derived the 
modern Vdhgla, Vdngali, and European Bengala, Bengal, Bengali), see 
supra p. 11 and IHQ. XVI. 225 ff. 

This has been fully discussed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar {Bharatavarsha, 
Jyaishiha 1348 B.s,, p. 698). 

I*” The existence of galki does not necessarily mean a corroboration of the 
Kulaji story, as a whole, about its origin. The fact that Saptaiatl BrSh- 
mapas have also their ga^hi goes against the assumption in the Kulajis 
that the system originated with the grant of villages to the five Br&hmaras 
and their descendants. That the details of this galki system as given in the 
Kula^ have been proved to be wrong in specific instances will be shown 
later. For a detailed account of the gahis see App. a. 
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•“ Epigraphic evidence shows that these Brftmanas also settled in Vahga, outside 
the limits of Radhfi and Varendra, even during the Hindu period (£/. XVII. 
35(0. 

According to Kulcjis, Narayana, grandson of Chhandada 654) of VStsya 
gotra, flourished in Radha in the latter half of the eighth century a.d. 
(VJI. 142). An inscription from Orissa relates that Govindasarman, son of 
Bhatta-Narayana of the Vfttsya gotra, an emigrant from Uttara-RSdhft, 
received grant of land in (Gahga Era) 308=c. a.d. 808 (El. xxni 74). 
One may be inclined to identify Narayana of the Kulajis with NarSyana 
of the inscription. 

The Kulo/is mention the name of Atihara of the Vandyaghatlya gai'hi, 
who was a contemporary of Vallalasena (VJI. 40). Sarvananda, who 
wrote Ttka-sarvasva in 1159 a.d., states that his father was Artiharaof 
Vandyaghat l. It is very likely that Atihara is identical with Artihara of 
the T^ka-sarvasva. 

The Kulajis further relate that Atihara’s father was Pitho, and his grand* 
father was Aniruddha. His brother Dharmamsu’s sons were Devala, 
Vamana, and Kuvera, who were contemporaries of . Lakshmanasena. All 
of them belonged to the ^andilya gotra. The donee of the i^aktipur 
Grant of Lakshmanasena is Kuvera of the f^andilya gotra, whose father 
was Ananta, grandfather was Pfithvidhara, and great-grandfather was 
Aniruddha. (EL XXL 215). Kuvera of the Kulajis may be identified with 
Kuvera of the inscription, if we regard Dharmariisu as the second name 
of Ananta, and Pitho, a contracted form of Pfithvidhara. 

Govardhanacharya, the author of the Arya-saptaSati flourished in the 
court of the Senas (v. 39). His father was Nilambara and his brother was 
Balabhadra. It is known from the Kulcjis that Utsaha’s sons, GovardhanS* 
charya and Bala were contemporaries of Lakshmanasena. (VJI. I. 142.154). 
Pandit Lai Mohan Vidyanidhi in his Sambandha-nirnaya (p. 504) takes 
Nilambara as the other name of Utsaha. He docs not, however, give the 
source of this information. It may be argued that GovardhanScharya of 
the Arya-saptaiatl is identical with Govardhanacharya of the Kulajis. 

*** Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 173-75. 

Cf. R. C. Majumdar, "An Indigenous History of Bengal” (Proc. of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission, XVI. 59 fif.). 

**• It would be a tedious task to give detailed reference to the statements made 
in this Appendix. In addition to the Kulcji texts the following works in 
Bengali may be consulted for supplying the necessary data. 

(n) Li-l Mohan VidySnidhi Bhatt&charya, Sambandha-nirnaya (first 
published in 1874, 3rd ed., 1909). 

(b) Mahimgp^andra Majumdar, Gaiide Brdhmana(Ut. ed. 1889,2nd. 
ed. 1900). 

(c) Nagendra Nath Vasu, Vahger Jatiya Itihasa. 

(d) K&lfpada Bhatt&chSrya, Radhlya Brahmana-kulatattva (1934). 

(e) Umesh Chandra Gupta,/ar/-mrrva-vSr/d!ft/, the second part being 
known as Vallala-moha-mudgara. 

For criticism of the historical value of the Kulajis, cf. Chanda, Indo-Aryan 
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Rmcs, Ch.w and a series of five articles entitled ‘Vangiya Kulasftstrer 
Aitih&sik Mulya” by Dr. R. C. Majumdar (published in Bharatavarsha, in 
1346 B.s. Kartika-Phalguna). The authorities for most of the statements 
made in this Appendix and a fuller discussion of many points briefly treated 
here will be found in these articles. 

**• This will be evident from what has been said above on pp. 18-19. 

**’ VJl. Pt.i. 116. 126 ; Pr. n. 21. The R&dhiya Brahmanas had originally 
fifty-six gafkls. Later on three more were added to them. The list given 
above, which follows Vachaspatimisra, contains the names of fifty-nine 
gafkis. The so-called Karika of Hari Misra gives the list of fifty-six gailtis. 
Bokatyala and Jhikradi of the fciandilya gotra, and Hijjala of the 
Vatsya gotra, as mentioned by the Karika, do not find place in the list of 
Vachaspati. Kulakuli, Kayadi or Koyari, Bha^^a, Pumsika, DIghala, 
^d Akasa gahis, referred to by Vachaspatimisra, are not mentioned 
in the Karika. According to some, Dighala, Pumsika, and Bha(^a ate 
the three new gahis, which were added to the list of fifty-s/x, 

VJl. Pt. n, 21. 

TSS. 

VJl. Pt. I. 140. 

IB. III. 33. 

Ibid. 33,21. 

xvn, 356, cf. Totaka gahi. 

*«* Brahmana-Sarvasva. IC. I. 505. Cf. Gochchhasi gdU. 

*»*Ed. RSmavatara 6arma, Introd. 43, 47, 58, 71, 81. Cf. TailavatigaiU 

**• Pausha 1332 p. 78 ; IB. 181. 

*”£/. XV. 301. Cf. Matsy&ilgdhi; tirldbaxas* Nydya-karukli. JAHRS.TV. 
158-162. 

«•* India Office Cat. ( Vol. i, Pt, i. No. 450) ; Dacca University ms. No. 4092. 
Cf. Chautkhandi Bapula or Bapuli gahis. 

Adbhuta-sagara \ lA. 1922, p. 47 cf. Mahintya gaA/, 

JASB. 1912, 343. Cf. Champatl gdhi. The donee of the Manahali Grant 
of Madanapala is Vatesvara, son of 6aunaka, grandson of Pr^apati, and* 
great-grandson of Vatsa. They belonged to Kautsa gotra, and they had 
the pravaras of oandilya, Asita, and Devala. Vatesvara was Qiampa- 
hittiya and a resident of ChampahittI (jCkampShiitiydya Champahitii- 
vastavyaya. .XGL. 154). 

The Kautsa gotra has the pravaras of Angtrasa or Mandhata, Ambari- 
■sha, and Yauvanasva (VJl. Pt. i. 46), and not ^Endilya, Asita, and Devala, 
■^ich are thepravaras of the ^andilya gotra (Ibid. 47). This anomaly cannot 
be explained. Champa^i is a gaAj of the 6andilya gnfrn of the Varendra 
&ahmapas. Vatesvara was outside the society of the Raziya ap’ d Varendra 
wahmans, as he belonged ta Kautsa gotra. But that he was closely 
related to fcandilya gotra admits of no doubt. Some Saptasatl Brahmanas 
are found betonging to Kautsa gotra (Ibid. p. 88). The Saptasatls have 
wty-^o gmis, some of which are identical with those of R4db!yas and 
VJ^ndras. But Champatl is not mehtioned as one of th^. It is 
. obvn^ that Champahittt was more than a i^ace of lesidence to 
Vatesvattt. it was his gShi or the seat of his family 
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Cf. colophons of KV. P&ribhadra has been taken as equivalent to PSri 
(hala), which has given the name to a grarlki of the RSdhlya Brahmanas 
(KV. Introduction, p. viii). 

Upapurana, 11. pp. 396-7,f.n.,80. 

HB.p. 567 
Ibid, pp. 448-455. 

*** Ibid, p. 458. 

*** Cf. Bharatavarsha (Bengali Journal), XVII, Part II (1336-37 B.S.), p. 677. 
Upapurana, ii. p. 461. 

Upapuram, i. p. 346. 

Upapurana, il. p. 343. 

««Ibid, p. 345. 

Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 166. 



CHAPTER XIII 

RELIGION 

Part I. Religious Systems 

Reference has been made above (p. 22) to the religious ideas of 
the primitive peoples of Bengal before they came into contact with 
the Aryans, and of their gradual Aryanisation (p. 26). There is no 
doubt that the different religious systems—^Vedic, Buddhist and 
Jaina—made their influence felt in Bengal from a very early time, not 
later than 4th century b.c., though their gradual progress cannot be 
traced in detail, with any degree of certainty, before the Gupta 
period. A short sketch of the available information on the different 
religious systems in Bengal, both before and after it, as given 
below. 


I. BRlHMANlCAL RELIGION 

The most important evidence of the stronghold of Vedic culture 
in Bengal is furnished by the large number of land grants of which a 
list is given in the Appendix at the end of this volume. As many of 
these record grant of land to the Brahmana;s, they contain incidental 
references to the different Vedic schools to which they belonged and 
their religious performances for which lands were granted. Thus we- 
find that the Brahmanas of the Rigvedic, Yajurvedic (Vajasaneya) 
and Samavedic schools belonging to BhSradvaja, Bhargava, Vatsya, 
Gautama, Kanva, Kasyapa, Kaun^inya and many other gotras, were 
settled in Bengal and performed Agnihotra and the five Mcdiayajnas 
(great sacrifices). This was rendered possible, to a large extent, by the 
settlement of the Br&hmauas, versed in the four Vedas, all over 
Bengal, to which specific reference is made in many li)igraphic 
records of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries a.d. A typical instance 
is furnished by the Nidhanpur CP. (A. 27) which refers to the 
settlement, in Sylhet, of 205 Brahmanas belonging to various gotras 
and such Vedic ^hSs as V&jascme^t Chdrakya and TaittiHya of the 
Y^furvedut Chhd^ga of the Sdmaveda and VahvTichyaot the Rigveda. 
Viflagers also granted landsi||o prominent Brihmanas for the 
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enhancement of merits ( pur^ya ) of themselves and their parents. 
Reference is made in one of these records (A. 36) to settlement of 
Brahma^as, versed in the four Vedas, even in the remote region of 
Tippera, the easternmost region of Bengal, “full of dense forest, 
where tigers and other wild animals roamed at large.” The epigra- 
phic records also refer to the construction of temples for various 
Brahmauical gods, and permanent endowments were made for 
defraying expenses of their repair and making provisions for supply 
of cow’s milk, incense, flowers and lamp etc. and maintenance of 
MadhuparkOt bali, charu, satra etc. 

Such references are found in the epigraphic records from the 
fourth to the end of the twelfth century a.d. Incidentally, many 
records refer to the great scholarship of the Brahmapas in Bengal to 
which reference has been made above in Chapter XI on Literature. 
They prove that there was no lack in Bengal, in the Hindu period, of 
Brahmanas versed in the study of the different branches of the sacred 
Brahmanical literature, including the Vedas, Vedahgas, Mimamsa 
etc., and capable of performing Vedic sacrifices. This refutes, in a 
way, a very popular tradition in Bengal to the effect that a king 
named Adisiira had to import five Brahmanas from Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj) in order to perform a sacrifice as no one competent to 
perform it was available in Bengal. Various dates have been assigned 
to Adi6ura from the eighth century a.d. downwards, in the various 
genealogical texts which all belong to the late medieval period. But 
the more reliable conteinporary epigraphic records give quite a 
different picture. 

■ ' The Vedic culture made a great headway in Bengal in the eleventh 

and twelfth centuries under the patronage of the Varman and Sena 
kings. The inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva (B. 90) refers to 
hundred villages as the birth-place of Savanna gorra Brahma^as versed 
in the Vedic lore. The Belava CP. of Bhojavarman (B. 88) refers to 
Brahmins who were attached to the studies of the Vedas and were 
settled in Uttara-RacJhS. The same plate refers to the “zeal of die 
Varman family for the three Vedas which cover the nakedness of men”. 
The names of various Vedic Sdkhas like Kauthumi, Asvalayana, 
KSnva, and PaippalSda are mentioned in the inscriptions of the 
Sena kings. SSmantasena, the founder of the Sena royal family in 
Bengal (above, p. 219), is called a Brahmvddi, wi^ytetired in his old 
age to a hermitage in forests on the banks of the^pges “which were 
full of renowned ascetics and igpre fragrant mth the smoke of 
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sactifidal butter—^where the young deer sucked the breasts of the 
kind-hearted hermit-wives and the multitude of parrots were familiar 
with the entire text of the Vedas. Of course, as said above, Brahmagas 
from outside Bengal were settled in Bengal, but, as will be shown in 
the next Chapter, many eminent Brahmanas of Bengal were similarly 
'Settled in many parts of India outside Bengal. 

As happened in other parts of India, Puraijic forms of Brahma^iical 
religion flourished side by side with the Vedic cults. Though the 
Vedic religion never ceased to be a living force the Puranic gradually 
became more and more popular, till it almost replaced the latter, so 
far at least as the general populace was concerned. Though the 
gods who were worshipped still bore Vedic names, the system of 
worship was completely transformed, as would be evident from the 
construction of temples and some of the ceremonials associated with 
them, mentioned above, such as worship with incense, flowers etc. 
which were not probably known in the Vedic period. 

The epigraphic records leave no doubt that the people of 
Bengal had a complete knowledge of Puraijic mythology. Reference 
may be made to a few culled from the inscriptions found in Bengal. 

Indra (Nos. B.2,8,18,24) was the lord of the gods and his consort 
Paulomi was a model of fidelity. He is also called Purandara who 
suffered defeat at the hands of the Daitya king Bali. Lakshmf, 
although restless by nature, is a faithful consort of Hari who \^sborn 
from the Ocean, is a co-wife of VasundharS or earth, and often rides 
on Garu^a with her lord (B. 2,8,18,20). Vishuu is now transformed 
into Kpsht^a with his numerous names Sripati, Kshmapati, Mur&ri, 
Jan&rdanaerc., and reference is made to his various exploits described 
in the epics and the Puranas (B. 8,18,20,46,47). We also find r^erences 
to Gopala, the child-god, who, though born of Devald, was oartied 
to Yasoda and brought up by her. But this child-god was wor¬ 
shipped as an Avatdra of Vishnu, as he is spoken of as the lord 
of Lakshml (B.20). The other Avatdras of Vishnu are also known 
H!B.8,18,88, C.7). The Dwmf {Vdmana) incarnation is mentioned 
with the story of Bali, as narrated inthePur&nas, and so ardVarftha, 
Narasimha, and Para^urama. The incarnation of Kiishna and his 
amorous alliances with one hundred Gopis are also mentioned, 
though at the same time he is called the leading figure (s&traMra) 
of the MahdbhSmta (B.88). The Sun-god (driven in the chariot 
drawn by seven horses) is described as the right eyeof Hari and also 
founds of the royal family of the P&las (B.94). Mmition is also 
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made of the hximbiing of the Vindhya by the sage Agastya (C. 2). 
The Moon-god Chandra, also called SltS.msu, who bears the mark of 
hare {ka6adhara\ is born from the ocean, and Rohi^i and Kanti (?) 
are his wives. He is said to have been a descendant of Atri, who 
was the offspring of Brahma, and a long line of the descendants of 
Chandra (up to the historical Varman family) is mentioned in B.88. 

Among other Pura^ic myths there are allusions to the pairs^. 
Hutabhuja (Fire) and his consort Svaha, Dhanapati (Guhyakapati, 
Kuvera) and BhadrE, Brahma (bom from the lotus that sprang from 
the navel of Vishuii) and Sarasvatl, etc. Stories of Pyithu, Sagara 
(and other Pura^iic heroes), Bfihaspati, the preceptor of gods (the 
model of wisdom), Agastya who drank the ocean, and ParaSurEma 
(who led a campaign against the Kshatriyas) are frequently alluded 
to, and examples of Prithu, Dhanahjaya, Nala, Yayati, Ambarisha, 
Sagara etc., are held out as models, to inspire the kings of Bengal 
(A. 18, 20-23; B.2,8,20,94). The epigraphic records also mention 
many of the myths connected with 6iva and his consorts Uma and 
SarvEp! (both models of fidelity), and the death of Satl at an early 
age in the sacrifice of Daksha. 

Siva’s different names such as Sadasiva, ArdhanErisvara, 
Dhuijati and Mahefivara were known and we find reference to 
KErtikeya and Ga^esa, his two sons (B.20; C. 1,5) 

Images of most of the gods and goddesses mentioned above have 
also been found in Bengal to which a detailed reference will be 
made in Part II on Iconography. 

n. SECTS OF BRlHMAJJTlCAL RELIGION 

ThePurEnic religion is characterised by the growth of a number 
of sects, each of which showed devotion to a particular god. The 
two most important of these sects are Vaishnavas and Saivas 
(including ^Ektas). 


A, Vaishffavism 

The Vaishnavas are special devotees of Vishnu in his various 
fonns or Avatdras (incarnatiohs). The earliest reference to this 
cult is found in a short record (A.3) of three lines engraved on the 
back wall of a cave in a hill nat^ Susunia, situated about 12 miles 
Uotth-west of the tdwn of Bankura. The first two Hues of it indsed 
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below a bjg wheel (chakra) with flaming rib and hub, refer to it as 
the work of the illustrious Maharaja Chancjravarman, the lord of 
Pushkarapa. The third line is incised to the right of the wheel, but 
its reading, and consequently also the meaning, is not very clear. It 
certainly refers to the dedication (of the cave) to Chakrasvamin, 
which literally means the “wielder of the discus”, i.e., Vishpu. 

It may be reasonably inferred that the excavated cave, on the 
wall of which the inscription was incised, was intended to be a 
temple of Vishnu. King Chandravarman, who dedicated it, probably 
flourished in the 4th century a.d. (pp. 39-40). 

Another inscription (A.5) dated G.E. 128 (=447-8 a.d.). found 
at Baigram in the Bogra District (N. Bengal), refers to a gift of land 
for the purpose of making an endowment for defraying the expenses 
of the “repairs to the temple of Lord Govindasvamin, when damaged 
or dilapidated, and for the performance of the daily worship with 
perfumery, incense, lamp and flowers.” There is a large number of 
similar epigraphic records, which leave no doubt that practically the 
whole of Bengal, including its remote frontiers in the North and East, 
was studded with temples in the fifth century a.d. A copper-plate 
Grant of Damodarpur (A.9) refers to endowments for building two 
temples and store-rooms for gods Kokamukhasvamin (and ?) 
one namalipgam (?) in ponga-grd/na in the summit of the Himalaya 
<Himavachchhikhara). 

A perpetual endowment was also made in N. Bengal by an 
inhabitant of Ayodhya (A. 10) for making repairs of whatever is 
broken or torn in the *shrine of Bhagavan ^vetavaraha-Svamin in 
the forest here’ in order to increase the religious merits of his mother 
and for the continuance of bali^ charu, satra, the supply of cow’s 
milk, incense and flowers, and the maintenance of madhuparka, lamps, 
etc. This inscription is dated in G.E. 224 (=543 a,d.) and the 
temple of Varaha-Svamin may refer to the older temple of the same 
god mentioned in A. 9, as both are situated in a forest region in 
Ko^iv&Tsha-Vishaya. But these may be different slu^nes. The 
existence of a temple of Pradyumnesvara in the Tippera District 
before the sixth century a.d. is proved by the fact that the lands 
rgranted to it are said to form the boundary of a Buddhist monas¬ 
tery in a record dated 507 a.d. (A. 14). At a somewhat later date 
King Jivadhara^a, at the request of his powerful feudal chief 
Lokanlitha (above, pp. 79 ff), granted lands: for the tcnpiple of Lord 
Ananta-N&ifiyana, erected in an almost rinacoessible forest-re^on 
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in Tippera District. The following paragraph of the record (A, 36) 
is of great interest on account of the description of the locality, and 
the thorough knowledge of the Pura^ic mythology displayed in it: 
(Lines 21-26.) “In the vishaya (district) of Suwuhga, in the forwt- 
region, having no distinction of natural and artificial, having a thick 
network of bush and creepers, where deer, buffaloes, boars, tigers, 
serpents, etc* enjoy, according to their will, all pleasures of home- 

life.I have caused a temple to be made and have had set up 

therein (an image of) the infinite Lord Ananta-Narayaija who has 
shown favour to me. There, for the perpetual maintenance of 
ash\apushpika\ bait, charu, satra, to Bhagavan Ananta-NSr&yapa, 
whose person is adored by the chief gods, the Asuras, the sun, the 
moon, Kuvera, the Kimaras, the Vidyddharas, the chief serpent 

(-gods), the GandlfeflrvoJ, Varuua, the Yakshas .. and (also for the 

residence of) Brahmanas versed in the four Vedas, who have a 
community there, an endowment in this forest-region, having no 
^distinction of natural and artificial, has been granted with full title, 
for the increase of the merit of my father and mother and myself, by 
king (Loka) natha by a copper-plate grant.”* 

Even though influence of Buddhism steadily grew during the 
Pala period, development of Vaishuavism is also proved by epi- 
graphic records. A temple (deva-kula) of the god Nanna-NarS-yana 
is referred to in a record of Dharmapala (B.2), while the Garu<ju 
Pillar Inscription at Badal (B. 20) shows its continued importance, 
during the reign of Narayanapala. 

The early Sena rulers were devoted to the God Sadasiva, but 
Lakshma^asena and his successors were devout Vaish^avas. Even 
Vijayasena, though a ^aiva, built a lofty temple of Pradyumnesyara— 
A god described as a composite deity formed by the union of 
Vishnu and ^iva. 

The opening verses of the Chittagong copperplate of Damodara- 
deva (C. 19) dated 1165 ^aka (=*1243 a.d.) also make obeisance 
4o both Vishnu and l^va. 

It is evident from the epigraphic records that the tutelary deity 
of the VaidinS'Vas was known by various names such as Vishnu, 
Hari, Govinda-svSmin, ^vetavaraha-svamin, Narayana (with Ananta 
or Nanna pr^ed to it), and Kokamukha-svamin. We may 
reasonably accept the associations of these names with the 
Vaishnava cult, but there is some doubt about the last. There has 
been a keen and protracted controversy over the real significance 
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of this somewhat obscure deity, into which it is not necessary to 
enter for our present purpose. It will suffice to give a short 
summary. Dr. R. G. Basak, who originally edited the record 
(A. 9), referred in this connection to Kok&mukhS, a form of the 
goddess Durg&, and to the Kok&mukha tirtha, both mentioned in 
the MahabMrata. He did not, however, suggest any satisfactory 
identification of the god Kok&mukha-svamin. Dr. D. C. Sircar at 
first held that Kokimukha was a form of ^iva.’ This theory was 
based on the supposed connection of the name **Adya Koka- 
mukha-svamin'*, as given in the Damodarpur inscription (A. 9), with 
the appellations Adya and Kokamukhd used in reference to Durgt, 
the consort of 6iva, and on the term ndma-tiiiga which, according 
to Dr. Sircar, occurs in the epigraph in the sense of Lifiga 
established after someone’s name,* and points to the god Koka^ 
mukha-svamin. The land donated in favour of the deity according 
to the Damodarpur Grant was situated on the Himavachchhikhara. 
Dr. Sircar pointed out that the expression Himavachchhikhara 
literally means ‘a peak or summit of the Himalayas* ; but he added : 
“Here however it appears to refer to a territorial unit called a forest in 
Inscription No. A. 10. The situation of the land granted to the 
gods suggests that it was not far from Damodarpur. There is as 
yet no proof that the Kotivarsha district included the hilly region 
bordering on the northern fringe of Bengal**.* Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
threw fresh light on the question by citing verses from chapters 219 
and 229 of the Brahma Purana which, in his opinion, “prove 
beyond doubt that Uke ^vetavaraha-svamin, with whom he is asso¬ 
ciated in the record, Kokamukha is a form of the VarSha (Boar) 
incarnation of Vishnu and that the Kokamukha tlrtha was in the 
Himalayan region on the northern fringe of Bengal.** He further 
added : 

“In chapter 219 of the Brahma PurSna we have a legend about 
the origin of the place of pilgrimage styled KokSmukha tlrtha. It 
is unnecessary here to enter into the details of the story. J[n short 
it relates how Vishnu in his Boar form rescued the divine pi\ris who 
hWd been engulfed in the waters of the Kok&, a stream that 
4lmhed through the Himalayan rocks (iUir^ddri),** It may be 
i|(^ed in this connection that according to the same legend^ 
Narak&sura, who sprang from the union of Vishnu in his Boar 
form with the goddess Mahl or Chh&y&, and was made lord of the 
city ofPr&gjyotisha by his Divine Father, was bom in the Koks- 
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mukha txrtha in the Himalayas. The story apparently points to the 
proximity of the holy spot in question to Pragjyotisha in Kamarupa 
(Lower Assam and North Bengal to the east of the Karatoya). In 
the Gupta period, the sacred site is known to have fallen within 
the limits of the Kotivarsha vishaya (district) of the Pun^ravardhana 
bhukti (province) in North Bengal.”® Dr. D. C, Sircar later admitted 
that ‘‘Kok a mukha was a form of the Boar incarnation of Vishnu and 
drew the attention of scholars to Chapter 140 of the Vardha PurSna 
styled Kokdmukha-Mdhdtmya-VarT^nd which gives the location of the 
temple of Kokamukha in the Himalayas.* It is interesting to note 
that J. C. Ghose had already discussed the whole question on the 
basis of the two Puranas mentioned above and quoted more or less 
the same verses,’ but neither Dr. Raychaudhuri nor Dr. D. C. Sircar 
referred to it. 

The reference to the Kokamukha-svami and ^veta-Varaha-svaml 
in the Damodarpur copperplate (A. 9) and to the latter alone in 
A. 10 is of great historical importance. It proves that the cult of the 
Avatdras of Vishnu prevailed in Bengal during the Gupta age and 
there was already a belief in at least two different varieties (Sveta- 
Varaha and Kokamukha) of the Varaha form of Vishnu. The con¬ 
struction of the temples in the Himalayas shows the extent of the 
Brihmanical religion in Bengal even in that early age. 

It is also of interest to note that a nama-liiiga was also probably 
installed by the side of the statues of the Varaha Avatdras of 
Vishnu. Dr, D. C. Sircar, who emends the word as ndma-linga, 
takes it to denote a Linga with a particular name (generally of the 
devotee who is responsible for its construction and establishment). If 
we accept this interpretation it only proves that there were persons 
who worshipped both Vishnu and ^iva—»a fact demonstrated by the 
worship of Pradyumnesvara, mentioned above, who is expressly 
referred to as the union of Hari and Kara in the self-same body (C. 2), 

There is no doubt that of all the Avataras of Vishnu, Krishna 
was the most popular in Bengal, at least from the sixth century 
A.D. onwards. 

“The most important archaeological evidence is supplied by the 
sculptures at Paharpur, the oldest of which probably belongs to 
the 6th and 7th centuries a.d., and the latest to the 8th. In the 
oldest group there are representations of various incidents from 
the life of Kpishna, such as his uprooting the twin Arjuna trees, 
killing the demon Ke4in etc. Balarama is also repr^ented and also 

33 
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^he fight of Krishna and Balarama with Chaniira and Mush^ika, the 
wrestlers of Kamsa. Incidents of the early life of Krishna at Gokula 
arc also depicted. There are representations of Vasudeva’s carrying 
the new born Krishna to Gokula, Krishna and Balarama with the 
cowherd boys, Krishna’s holding up the mount Govardhana, amorous 
scenes with the Gopis etc. Special interest attaches to one of 
these sculptured panels in which Krishna is represented as engaged 
in amorous activities with a lady. Mr. K. N. Dikshit has taken 
the latter to be Radha, but this may be justly doubted. She is more 
probably to be identified with Rukmini or Satyabhama.”® 

Whatever we might think of this there is no doubt that the 
Radha-Krishna cult formed the characteristic feature of Bengal 
Vaishnavism before, probably long before, the end of the Hindu 
rule. This is definitely proved by the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva 
mentioned above (p. 356). As a matter of fact, since then the Radha- 
Kfish^ia cult must have grown in popularity which reached its 
climax in the fifteenth century, as is testified to by the poems of 
Chaijlidasa, and the doctrine of Chaitanya. Its great popularity 
has continued undiminished till today. It has even been suggested 
that Radha was probably a Bengali innovation. For, though 
Kfishija’s amorous acts with the Gopis (cow-herd girls) are 
described in detail in the Bhdgavata- as well as in the Brahma- 
and Vishtjtu- Puranas, Radha is not mentioned in them. The origin 
and antiquity of Radha has formed the subject of a keen and pro¬ 
tracted controversy, but it is beyond the scope of the present work.* 
Another knotty problem is the influence of the PaScharatra 
•system on Bengal Vaishnavism. The following observations of 
Dr. P. C. Bagcht seem to be very reasonable, though it has met 
with severe critism from many quarters. 

‘The Bhagavatism, whatever connection it might have had with 
Pancharatra at the beginning, was completely different from it in 
the Gupta period. The vyuha~vdda which was the central idea in 
the PaScharStra is absent from the Bhagavatism of the Guptas which 
appears as a syncretism of various Vaishnavite beliefs which had 
come to stay in the country. Vishiju of Vedic Brahmanism, 
Nfirayaria of the Pancharatras, Krishna-Vasudeva of the SStvants, 
GopSla of a pastoral people, etc., all had been put in the melting 
pot from which originated the Bhagavatism of the Gupta period. 
It is this Vaishnavism which had found its way to Bengal in the 
<jupta period and had been firmly established in the Pala period.”^® 
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According to Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri Vyuhavada disappeared with 
the rise of worship of Avatdrag.^^ But Dr. Bagchi differed from 
this view. In his opinion the “ideological basis of the vyuha-vada 
is completely different from that of the avatdra~vdda, and the growth 
of the latter had nothing to do with the disappearance of the 
former. The Pancharatra, with its vyuha-vdda, did not merge into 
the Bhagavatisra, but lived long as a distinct form of religion. 
Even the Gau^iya Vaishiiavas did not confuse vynha-vdda with the 
avatdrdvdda (Cf. Chaitanya-Charitdmrita, Adi, Ch. 5).”^® 

Dr. D. C. Sircar opposes the view that Bhagavatism was com¬ 
pletely different from Pancharatra in the Gupta period and that the 
latter had nothing to do with avatdravdda. He points out that the 
**Padma Tantra, one of the 108 canonical Vaishnava Tantras or 
Sarfahitas which is earlier than 800 a.d., uses the word bhdgavata and 
pdnchardtrika as synonymous and that the 39 vishavas {vyuhas) 
mentioned in a much earlier work, Ahirbudhnya Safnhitd, include' aU 
the well-known Avatdras. The 'Vyuha-vadins were very much 
influenced by the avatdra-vdda. This, however, does not signify that 
the vyuha-vdda completely died out as a philosophic doctrine.*^* 

It has been claimed that Vaishgavism in Bengal probably made 
a contribution to the systematisation of the theory of Avatdra. The 
grounds for this claim have been stated as follows : 

“It is true that some of the Avatdras like Varaha, Vamana, etc., 
are mentioned in the inscriptions of the Gupta period. It is also true 
that in the Mahdbhdrata and in sQme of the Puranas a number of 
Avatdras is mentioned, but an attempt at systematisation is first met 
with in the Bhdgavata Pura^a where there are three lists of Avatdras 
of twenty-two, twenty-three and sixteen, respectively. In the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Pala period we come across names of several Avatdras 
like Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana and Parasurama. But it is Jayadeva, 
of the court of Lakshmanasena, who gives a list of ten Avatdras : 
Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, Parasurama, Rama, 
Balarama, Buddha, and Kalkin. This has since been the standard 
list of Avatdras and has been widely accepted.”^* 

But the one serious flaw in this argument is the fact, ignored by 
the writers, that the Varaha Pura^a and Agni Purana give the same 
list of ten Avatdras, and it is difficult to decide whether Jayadeva 
copied from them or the case was just the reverse. For though 
the dates of these two Puranas are not known with certainty, they 
are generally believed to be earlier. 
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The Harivafnsa also gives a list of ten Avatdras, but they are 
not in acxjordance with the established tradition of ten Avatdras, 
though the commentator Nilakan(iha makes an attempt to bring 
the two in agreement. Thus the Harivafnia, after enumerating, 
Vishnu’s incarnations as (1) Lotus, (2) Boar, (3) Narasimha, 
(4) Dattatreya, (5) Jamadagni, (6) Rama, and (7) Krishna, refers 
to the last as the ninth incarnation. On this Nilakan^ha comments 
that though not specifically mentioned, two other Ayataras^ namely 
those of Fish and Tortoise, are to be taken for granted. Then the 
Harivafnsa mentioned Vedavyasa as the tenth incarnation of Vishnu 
and mentions Kalki as a future incarnation. The next verse says, 
“After the expiration of the tenth ir^arnation He (Lord) will send 
Yajnavalkya before Him and then engage in discussion with the 
followers of Buddhism.” On this the commentator Nilakaijtha 
remarks : “This indicates the Avatdra of the Lord as the sage 
Buddha before Kalki.”^® 

It is evident from the above that the traditional list of the ten 
Avatdras, as we find in the Gitagovinda^ had been evolved some time 
between the dates of Harivafnia and Nilakantha’s commentary. In 
any case, the description of the ten Avatdras by Jayadeva has 
obtained celebrity all over India, and the evolution of the final form 
of the ten Avatdras, which is an important landmark in the history 
of Vaishnavism, must have been current in Bengal before the end 
of the twelfth century a.d.^® 


B. Saivism 

^aivism in its fully developed form, including the cults of Rudra, 
^iva, and the phallus (ordinary and more developed mukhaliiiga 
form), and the Purapic mythology about them were probably 
evolved in the Gupta period. As mentioned above (p. 511) the Damo- 
darpur CP. (A.9) probably refers to the installation of a liiiga in the 
Himalayan region. Saivism also enjoyed the patronage of King 
Vainyagupta in the sixth, and ^aaafika and BhSskaravatman in 
the 7th century. A record of the Pala period (B.l) refers to the 
installation of a four-faced image of Mah&deva in the twenty-sixth 
year of the reign of DharmapSla at Bodh-Gaya. The stone-slab 
containing the inscription has the images of Vishnu, Surya and 
probably ^rl in three comparments. If we remember that it was 
installed in Bodh-Gayft during the reign of the Buddhist Emperor 
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Dhannapala, it offers an interesting evidence of the catholicity of 
religious ideas in Bengal in those days. The same conclusion 
follows from the Badal Pillar Inscription (B.20) to which reference 
has been made above (pp 304-5). It gives a long description of an 
orthodox Brahmana family of hereditary ministers of the Buddhist 
Pala kings, and we are told that the Pala king personally attended 
their sacrificial ceremonies many times and accepted, with bowed 
head, the holy sacrificial water sprinkled on it. Another record 
(B.18) refers to the construction of a temple by Naraya^apala with 
an image of god 6iva set up therein, and the endowment of lands 
for its maintenance and daily worship. This temple evidently belong¬ 
ed to the Pasupata Sect, as ^s achdryas are mentioned immediately 
after. The Pasupatas formed an old and very important sect of the 
^aivas,” and the existence of this sect in Bengal is vouched for by 
the above record. But it is perhaps not safe to conclude from it that 
^aivism in Bengal was solely of the Pasupata Sect. The canonical 
texts of the Pftsupatas—the eighteen Agamas and eight Yamalas— 
declare that Bengal was outside the area which formed the centre 
of ^iva-SiddhSnta, and though the people of Gauda are admitted, 
i.e., not excluded as unfit, the gurus of the country are regarded as 
inferior to those of the Aryavarta proper (to the west of Magadha).^* 

As has been mentioned above, the early Sena rulers were follow¬ 
ers of ^aivism, and though the later rulers of the dynasty were 
Vaishnavas their royal seal was engraved with the image of 
Sadasiva. 

It is difficult to say how far ^aktism prevailed in Bengal before 
the end of the Hindu rule. It has been suggested by R. P. Chanda^* 
that ^aktism originated in the countries of the outer Aryan belt 
such as Bengal, North Bihar and Gujarat. He even quoted 
a verse of unknown origin which says that the l^akti cult was 
revealed in Gau^a. This view is not, however, accepted by 
many scholars. Dr. P. C. Bagchi observers : ‘There is no 
difficulty in admitting that there were mountain goddesses 
like Vindhyavasini, vegetation deities like ^akambhari, etc.^ 
but these did not give rise to ^aktism. The basis of l^aktisra 
was a well-established system of philosophy like the SSmkhya in 
which Prakriti and Purusha play the same role as that of the 5akti 
and ^iva. Once this philosophy was accepted, the affiliation of 
various local or tribal goddesses to Prakriti became a matter of 
course.”*® Dr. Ba^hi traces the origin of Sakti cult directly from 
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the ^aiva canon. He supports this view by the following passage 
which occurs at the beginning of Brahma-Ydmala: 

“The supreme energy of the ultimate being, the l^iva, assumed 
the form of desire {ichchhd). The bindu was energised by this 
desire and from it pure spiritual knowledge emanated. Sadasiva 
represents this knowledge in its plenitude and from him the creation 
starts.”*! 

Another ^aiva canonical text, the Jayadratha-ydmala “gives the 
details of the Sadhana of a large number of aspects of Kali like 
Isanakali,, Rakshakall. \^ryakali, Prajnakali, Saptarnak&ll, etc. 
Chakresvari, Qhoratara,, Yoginichakra, etc. also occur in the same 
text which originated in Mid-India. 

“It seems probable that these orthodox traditions of ^aktism 
were prevalent in Bengal in the later Gupta and Pala periods. 
These traditions were largely elaborated in the innumerable Tantras 
that were written in subsequent times, and Bengal had a large share 
in it. None of these Tantras, however, seems to be older than the 
twelfth century. There are no definite traces of ^iktism in the 
inscriptions of the P&las and Senas.”** 


C. Minor religious Sects 

A fair idea of the various gods and goddesses, worshipped in 
ancient Bengal, may be formed from the actual images, found within 
its geographical limits, which may be assigned to the period before 
1200 A.D. In addition to the ^aiva deities like Kartika, Ga^iesa, and 
forms of Durga, we find images of Indra, Agni, Kuvera, Brihaspati, 
Gafiga, Yamuna and Matpikas, from the sixth century a.d. onwards. 
It is a moot point to decide whether any religious cult had developed 
around any of them. A'passage in the Rdjatarahgirii (IV. 422) 
testifies to the existence of a temple of Kartikeya in Puip^^avardhana 
in the eighth century a.d., wherein his worship was marked liy dance 
accx>mpanied by vocal and instrumental music. 

There is also abundant evidence that worship of the Surya (Sun) 
prevailed in Bengal. This god is not the same as the Vcdic deity 
of that name who occupied a prominent place in the Vedic 
pantheon and gave rise to the Saura Sect, a school in the south 
which came into existence for the exclusive worship of the Sun, 
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identified with Brahman. But the Sun-worship prevalent in North 
India from the early centuries of the Christian era was imported 
by the Magas of l^akadvipa who were special Sun-worshippers. 
These Magas or the Magi (old Persian priests) of ancient Persia 
who, according to the tradition recorded in an inscription, dated 
l^ka 1059 (1137-38 a.d.) found at Govindapur in the Gaya 
District, were brought into India by Samba, the son of Krishna. 
This tradition is supported by the injunction laid in the Bfihah 
safnhitd (60,19) of Varaharaihira (6th century a.d.) that “the 
installation and consecration of the images and temples of the 
Sun should be caused to be made by the Magas, and generally 
those who worship a certain deity according to their special 
ritual should be made to perform the ceremony concerning that 
deity. Alberuni also says that the Persian priests or Magians 
existed in India and were called Magas. 

Reference to the worship of the Sun and temples erected 
for the deity is found in inscriptions of the fifth century a.d. found 
in U. P. Three generations of kings preceding Harshavardhana 
(7th cent, a.d.) were devotees of the Sun-god. A characteristic 
feature of the idol of the Sun, as described by Varahamihira, is that 
his feet and legs should be enclosed or covered up to the knees, and 
the images of the Sun, discovered in Bengal and elsewhere, have boots 
reaching up to the knees. This also supports the theory of importa¬ 
tion of the cult from outside. 

The oldest Surya image in Bengal, found at NiySmatpur (Rajshahi 
District), shows distinct traces of Kushan features. Many images of 
the Gupta and later periods have come to light in different parts of 
Bengal. The popularity and importance of the Sun-worship in Bengal 
down to the end of Hindu rule is indicated by the opening verse in 
the Copper-plates of Visvarupasena and Kesavasena (C. 14, 15, 16) 
in praise of the Sun-god. Perhaps this popularity was partly the 
cause as well as effect of the deeprooted belief recorded on the 
pedestal of a Surya image from Bairhatta (Dinajpur Dt.) that the god 
was the healer of all diseases {samasta-rogandm harttd). It may be 
noted that in spite of its foreign origin, the solar cult was thoroughly 
assimilated with the Br&hmanical religion, and this was no doubt 
facilitated by the fact that the Sun was one of the most prominent 
gods in the Rigveda-Samhita. 

It may be noted that images of Revanta, reputed to be the son of 
the Sun-god, have also been found in Bengal. 
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III. JAINISM 

The last two of the twenty-four Jaina Tirthaiikaras, Parsva and 
Mahavira, arc associated with Champa and Pareshnath Hill. As 
both the localities are situated just outside the border of Bengal, it is 
natural to expect the influence of Jainism in Bengal from an early 
period. Curiously enough, an incident in the life of Mahavira, record¬ 
ed in early canonical literature of the Jainas, gives a somewhat 
different idea. For we arc told that Mahavira and his followers 
at first were ill-treated by the people of West Bengal. But, as men¬ 
tioned above (pp 25-7), the same Jaina scriptures prove that Jainism 
gradually catablishcd its influence in Bengal. 

Similarly, while the sacred canons of both the Buddhist and the 
Jainas give lists of sixteen great States in North India at the time 
of Buddha and Mahavira, those of the former include only Ahga, 
while those of the latter (in the Bhagavail Sutra) adds Vafiga and 
Ladha, among the eastern States, showing that the Jainas were more 
familiar with Bengal than the Buddhists in the early period of 
their history. 

The earliest epigraphical evidence of the prevalence of Jainism 
in Bengal is a copper-plate (A. 12) discovered within the ruins of 
the famous temple at Paharpur. It records an endowment by a 
Brahma^a and his wife for the maintenance of requisites of 
the worship of Arhats such as sandal, incense, flowers, lamps, etc. 
and the construction of a resting place at the Vihdra of Vata-Gohali 
which was presided over by the disciples and the disciples of 
disciples of the Nirgrantha preceptor {Nirgrantha-mth-Achdrya) 
Guhanandin belonging to the Paucha-stupa Section (nikaya) of 
Banaras. It may be added here that Jainism was known as Nirgrantha 
in the earlier days. 

The inscription presents several points of interest. The name 
Vata-Gohali is still preserved in the name of the present village 
Gadlbhi\d where the ruins of the big temple have been unearthed. 
It would appear that the Jaina Vihara was founded long before the 
date of the record, namely 479 A.D., as we have reference to three 
generations of acharyas. It is also interesting to note that they 
were affiliated to a Jaina school with headquarters at V&rai^asi. 
Lastly, the endowment of a Jaina Vihara by a Brahma^a and his 
wife is a further illustration of the religious catholicity of which we 
get so much evidence. 
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That Jainism continued to flourish in Bengal is proved by the 
account of Hiuen Tsang who travelled in Bengal about 150 years 
after the date of this record. This Chinese pilgrim makes a statement 
of the relative strength of the different religious sects in Bengal, and 
as this is the only source of information for such comparative esti¬ 
mate, his account may be quoted in full. 

Referring to Pu^cjravardhana or North Bengal, he says : 

‘ There were twenty Buddhist Monasteries and above 3000 Brethren 
by whom the ‘Great and Little Vehicles’ were followed ; the Deva- 
Temples were 100 in number, and the followers of the various 
sects lived peil-mell, the Digambara Nirgranthas being very 
numerous.”*^ 

Regarding Samatafia or East Bengal he observes : 

“It had more than 30 Buddhist Monasteries and above 2000 
Brethren, all adherents of the Sthavira School. There were 100 
Deva Temples, the various sects live pell-mell and the Digambara 
Nirgranthas were very numerous.”®'^ 

It has been suggested that the preponderance of the Nirgranthas 
(Jainas) was partly due to the fact that the Ajivikas were merged 
with them. Dr. P. C. Bagchi observes ; 

“The Ajivika sect, as is well known, was an important religious 
organisation of early times. It had many points of similarity in 
matters of doctrine with the Nirgranthas. Asoka attaches great 
importance to them by mentioning them along with the Nirgranthas 
in Pillar Edict VII, and also by dedicating caves to them in the 
Barabar Hills. In the Divyavaddna (xxviii) the names of the Ajivikas 
and Nirgranthas alternate in an indiscriminate way. It is, therefore, 
not impossible that the Ajivika sect had, by the time of Hiuen Tsang, 
merged into the community of the Nirgranthas who were then 
numerous in Bengal. In any case, there is no evidence to prove 
the separate existence of the Ajivikas in Bengal.”*® 

For reasons not known to us, the importance of the Nirgranthas 
steadily declined in Bengal, and we find no reference to them in the 
numerus inscriptions ofPala and Sena periods. But their existence 
IS proved by Jaina images which may be referred to the Pala 
period. This will be discussed in detail in the section on iconography. 

Reference may be made to a tradition recorded in the Vfihat~ 
Kathdkosha of Harisena, composed in 931 a.d., to the effect that the 
Jama gum of the Maurya l^peror Chandragupta, namely Bhadra- 
bfihu, was the son of a Bifthma^a of Dvako^a in the Puijglravardhana 
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country,®^ While this story possesses little historical value, it perhaps 
indicates that North Bengal was an important centre of Jainism even 
in the 10th century a.d. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
Dcvako$a may be the original name of the more famous town 
Devikota in N. Bengal mentioned in the Muslim Chronicles. 

IV. BUDDHISM 

It is difficult to decide when Buddhism was first introduced in 
Bengal. According to the tradition in Divyavadana mentioned above 
(p. 26) in connection with the Nirgranthas, Buddhism must have been 
already established in N. Bengal at the time of Asoka. This is 
supported by the very reasonable assumption that it formed a part 
of his empire. It is hardly possible that Asoka sent missionaries to 
preach Buddhism not only all over India and even in distant foreign 
lands, but neglected the adjacent region of Bengal, even if it did not 
form a part of his empire. Another evidence is supplied by the fact 
that while the Pali Vinaya-pitaka fixes Kajahgala as the eastern limit 
of Aryavarta beyond which ordination was not sanctioned, the 
Sanskrit Vinaya text, which is generally believed to have preserved 
traditions of pre-Asokan age, extends the limit to the kingdom of 
Puridravardhana (N. Bengal). The probability, therefore, is that 
Buddhism was introduced into North Bengal, if not the other parts of 
the Province, before the time of Asoka. This view is in full accord¬ 
ance with the testimony of two Votive inscriptions on the railing of 
the Buddhist Stfipa at Safichi of about second century b.c. recording 
the gifts of two inhabitants of Punavadhana which undoubtedly 
stands for Pupejravardhana. 

That Buddhism continued to prosper in the whole of Bengal 
during the early centuries of the ChristHa era is proved by an inscrip¬ 
tion at Nagarjunikog^a which may be dated in the 2nd or 3rd 
, century a.d. It gives a long list of countries—Kashmir, GandhSra 
China, etc .—and the Isleof Tambapamna (Ceylon), along with Vahga, 
as the countries converted by the fraternities (of monks of Tamba- 
paihna). The purport of the record is not quite clear, but it certainly 
proves that Vahga was reckoned to be one of the important centres 
of Buddhism. 

The first definite evidence of the prosperity of Buddhism in Bengal 
is furnished by the accounts of Fa-hien who visited India in the first 
decade of the fifth century. a.d. Unfortunately, the only place in 
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Bengal visited by him was Tamralipti, and he describes Buddhism to 
be in a flourishing state in this sea-port of South Bengal. There were 
twenty-two monasteries with resident monks and Fa-hien stayed there 
two years, writing out his Sutras^ and drawing pictures of images.** 
The Gunaighar (TipperaDt.) Grant of Vainyagupta (A. 13), dated 
507-8 A.D., refers to the Buddhist Avaivarttika Sahgha of the 
Mahayana Sect, a monastery, called Asrama-Vihara, dedicated to 
Arya Avalokitesvara, and two other Buddhist Viharas in the same 
locality, one of which was called Raja-Vihara or royal VihSra. It 
shows that Buddhism was firmly established even in the remote 
eastern frontier of Bengal before the sixth century a.d. 

From the-detailed accounts of the Chinese pilgrims we may 
form a fairly good idea of the condition of Buddhism in the 7th 
century a.d. Hiuen Tsang visited Bengal about 637 a.d. His general 
description of Buddhism in Pu^tjravardhana and Samatata has been 
quoted above (p. 520). To this may be added the following 
details about “a magnificent Buddhist establishment” situated about 
3 miles to the west of the capital of Pundravardhana : “In this 
monastery which had spacious halls and tall storeyed chambers, 
were above 700 Brethren, all Mahayfi-nists ; it had also many distin¬ 
guished monks from “East India.”. Near it was an Asoka 

tope {stupa ).... and not far from it was a temple with an image of 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara which gave supernatural exhibitions and 
was consulted by people from far and near.”** 

Near the capital of Samatata also there was an Asoka tope. In 
a monastery near it there was a dark-blue jade image of the Buddha, 
eight feet high, exercising marvellous powers.*® 

Sheng-che, to whom reference has been made above (p. 78),. 
visited India in the second half of the 7th century a.d., and has left 
a valuable account of the state of Buddhism in Samatata. “The king 
of the country at this time was Rajabhata, who was a fervent 
worshipper of the triratna and played the part of a great Upasaka. 
He used to make every day hundr^ thousand statues of Buddha with 
earth, and read hundred thousand ilokas of t\xeM<Jtaprajnapdramitd- 
sutra. He also used to take out processions in honour of Buddha, 
with an image of Avalokitesvara at the front, and make pious gifts. 
In the city there were more than 4000 monks and nuns in his time.”*^ 
As noted above (p. 78), the king probably belonged to the Buddhist 
Kha^ga dynasty ; otherwise we have to recognise another Buddhist 
ruling family in Samatata. 
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As regards Tamralipti Hiuen Tsang says that there were above 
ten Buddhist monasteries and more than a thousand Brethren. Here, 
too, there was an Asoka tope. 

Kargasuvarna, whose location is now definitely settled (p. 7), was 
also a flourishing centre of Buddhism. Hiuen Tsang gives the 
following account : 

“There were more than ten Buddhist monasteries, and above 2000 
Brethren who were all adherents of the Sammatiya School ; there 
were 50 Deva-Temples and the followers of the various religions were 
very numerous. There were also three Buddhist monasteries in 
which in accordance with the teaching of Devadatta milk-products 
were not taken as food. Beside the capital was the Lo-to-wei 
(or mo)-chih Monastery, a magnificent and famous establishment, 
the resort of illustrious Brethren. It had been erected by a king of 
the country, before the country was converted to Buddhism, to honour 
a Buddhist iramaiia from South India who had defeated in public 
discussion a boasting disputant of another system, also from South 
India.“3a 

Another famous Chinese pilgrim, I-tsing, who visited Tamralipti 
in A.D. 673, has left a detailed description of the rites practised by 
the priests in a Buddhist monastery.®* He stayed there for some time, 
learnt Sanskrit and translated at least one Sanskrit text into Chinese.®* 
Another Chinese pilgrim, Ta Ch’eng-teng, whom I-tsing met at 
Tamralipti, stayed there for 12 years, acquired an extensive know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit Buddhist texts, and on his return to China 
explained the Nidanasastra of Ullahga. Another Chinese pilgrim, 
Tao-lin, stayed for three years in Tamralipti, learnt Sanskrit, and was 
initiated to the Sarvastivada school.®* 

The Chinese accounts leave no doubt that Tamralipti waS an 
important centre of Buddhist studies, at least from the time of Fa-hien 
up to the end of the seventh century a.d., and Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition all over Bengal in the seventh century a.d., if 
not from an earlier period. 

The establishment of the Buddhist Pala dynasty in Bengal about 
the middle of the eighth century a.d. may not, therefore, be a mere 
fortuitous event but was probably facilitated by the growing 
dominance of Buddhism in this region. In any case, the long period 
of PSla rule, for nearly four centuries, saw the heyday of Buddhism, 
not only in Bengal, but probably also over a large part of Eastern 
India. 
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Bengal played an important role in the International sphere of 
Buddhism. In particular, it was Bengal which moulded the entire 
framework of Buddhism in Tibet to which reference will be made 
in Chapter XIV. Bengal also played an important role in the propaga¬ 
tion of Buddhism in Java and adjacent regions. 

The i^ailendra Emperors had intimate relations with the Pala 
Emperors of Bengal. As early as 782 a.d,, we find Kumaraghosha, 
an inhabitant of Bengal, as the royal preceptor (guru) of the l^ailendra 
kings who were followers of Mahayana Buddhism. An inscription 
( B. 9 ) on a copper-plate found at Nalanda, in Bihar, dated about 
the middle of the ninth century a.d., records that the illustrious 
Balaputradeva, king of Suvaruadvipa and son of Samaragravlra, 
built a monastery at Nalanda, and at his request the Pala Emperor 
Devapala granted five villages for defraying the expenses of the 
monastery.®® 

The Buddhist Universities of Nalanda and Vikramasila, though 
situated outside the geographical limits of Bengal, had close associa¬ 
tions with Bengal because they were situated in territories which 
formed an integral part of the Pala kingdom, and several eminent 
sons of Bengal like ^llabhadra and Dipankara were heads of these 
great educational-cum-religious establishments. In Bengal proper 
the flourishing state of Buddhism is indicated by the establishment 
of a large number of famous monasteries and temples. Reference 
has been made above (pp 110-11) to the patronage of Buddhism by 
Dharmapala and foundation of some of these monasteries by him. 
Detailed account of the most famous among them, the Somapura 
Vihdra will be given in Chapter XV. 

Among other monasteries may be mentioned the Traikfi^aka, 
Deviko^a, Paridita, Sannagara, Phullahari, Pat^ikeraka, Vikramapurl 
and Jagaddala. The Traikutaka-v/Adra was the place where 
Haribhadra composed his famous commentary on the Abhisatmyd- 
laiikdra under the patronage of Dharmapala.®^ It was situated 
probably somewhere in West Bengal as there is mention of a 
Traikutaka Devalaya being unearthed in the Ra^ha country.®* 
Devikota was in North Bengal, and the Pa^fJita-viAaw in Chittagong.®* 
Phullahari and its hermitage are frequently referred to as a place 
where several famous Buddhist AchSryas lived, and Sanskrit texts 
were translated into Tibetan in collaboration with Tibetan scholars.®® 
It was situated in western Magadha, probably some-where near 
Monghyr. Sannagara in Eastern India is mentioned as an important 
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seat of Buddhist learning, and a Buddhist scholar named Vanaratna, 
who was responsible for a large number of Tibetan translations, 
hailed from that place.^i The site of Pattikera has already been 
discussed above {supra p. 278). Vikramapuri was Vikramapura in 
Dacca and flourished mostly under the patronage of the Chandras 
and Senas.** The Jagaddala Mahdvihara^ according to the RdmacAariVa 
(III. 7), was in Varendri.*® A number of scholars, famous in Tibet, 
like Vibhiitichandra, Danasila, Mokshakaragupta and ^ubhakara- 
gupta, belonged to this monastery, and there is evidence of Tibetan 
translations of Sanskrit texts being actually prepared at Jagaddala. 
The presiding Buddhist deity at Jagaddala was Avalokitesvara.** 

“These are only the famous institutions of the period whose names 
have been preserved in literature, but throughout eastern Magadha 
and Bengal, which had attained a sort of cultural and political 
unity, there were many other smaller institutions whose names 
have been lost.”*® 

The reference in the Rdmacharita (III, 7) to the Jagaddala 
Mahdvihdra in Varendra, “whose great glory was still more increas¬ 
ed (or pronounced) by (the presence of) the great (heads of 
monasteries) and the (images of) Tara (the Buddhist goddess)” 
indicates that the Buddhist monastic establishments flourished till 
almost the end of the Pala rule. 

The royal patronage has always been an important factor in the 
growth of religious sects into importance, and Bengal enjoyed it to 
the full during the period between 750 and 1150 a.d. Not only 
the Palas but even minor ruling dynasties during the period were 
followers of Buddhism. 

“Reference may be made in particular to Kantideva and the 
Chandra kings (v. supra pp. 130, 199 ff). The Tibetan sources 
tell us that Tantric Buddhism flourished in Vahgala under the 
Chandras, and that king Gopichandra, who is associated by tradi¬ 
tion with a particular form of mysticism, belonged to this dynasty.** 
The famous Buddhist scholar of Vikramapura, Atisa Dlpahkara, 
is said to have been born in the royal house of that place.*’ It 
is, therefore, not improbable that he was related to the Chandras.”** 

The Senas, who succeeded the Palas, were followers of orthodox 
BrShmaigtical religion and this was undoubtedly an important 
factor in the decline of Buddhism in Bengal which had been its last 
refuge in India. 

But apart from this factor, the decline and final disappearance 
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of Buddhism from Bengal was due to a large extent to the change 
in the character of Buddhist religion to which we may now turn. 

The transformation of Mahayana into the mystic forms gene¬ 
rally referred to as Vajrayana and Tantrayana, more specifically, 
Sahajayana and Kalachakrayana, and the leaders of this movement, 
known as the Siddhacharyas—traditionally eighty-four in number— 
have been referred to above (p. 378) and an account has been 
given of their literature. 

The rise of this mysticism is associated with Bengal “which played 
a great role in its dissemination throughout India. Although it 
is difficult to discuss the chronology of the Siddhas here, we have 
strong reasons to believe that they lived some time between the lOtfi 
and 12th centuries. From the number of works attributed to them, 
it appears that the principal amongst the Siddhas were Saraha, 
Nagarjuna, Tillopada, Naro-pada, Advayavajra and Kahiju-pada. 
Writings of Lui-pada, Sahara, Bhusuku, Kukkuri, e/c., also have 
been preserved. According to some Buddhist tradition Saraha 
was born in the city of Rajni in Eastern India, and was a con¬ 
temporary of king Ratnapala. He was initiated to Tantric Buddhism 
by a king of Orissa, and later succeeded to a chair at Nalanda. 
Nagarjuna is said to have been the disciple of Saraha and is some¬ 
times supposed to be identical with Nagabodhi. These two, however, 
appear to be two distinct personages. The two met at Pundra- 
vardhana, and it was there that Nagarjuna formed a part of his 
mystic career. Nagarjuna was initiated to Buddhist mysticism and 
alchemy at Nalanda by Saraha and his assistants. One of his 
disciples, Nagahava, became a professor at Nalanda. Tillo-pada was 
a Brahmin of Chittagong, associated with the Pan lita-vi/rdra of that 
place, and a contemporary of king Mahipala. Naro-pada belonged 
to Varendra, was a disciple of the famous logician of that country, 
Jetari, and a contemporary of king Nayapala (c. 1038-54 A.D.). 
The great Atisa Dlpafikara also flourished in this period. Naro-pada 
at first was at Phullahari and then at Vikramasila monastery. 
Many of the other Siddha writers belonged to Bengal. 

“The Siddhas deviated from the orthodox Mahayana tradition 
by adopting, as the vehicle of expression, two popular literary 
forms, namely, the apabhrafnia and the vernacular. The apabhrafnia, 
which was a more artificial form, does not seem to have had 
a long popularity and was soon given up in favour of the 
vernacular.”** 
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The collection of their writings in Bengali—the CharyS-charya- 
Vinischaya—and the names of the more important among them, have 
been referred to above ( pp. 392-4). 

The Siddhas also wrote other works in both Apabhrafnia and 
Sanskrit. “From the Tibetan collection of Tanjur (Bstan-hgyur) 
we get the names of fifty-three works composed by them either 
in apabhrafnia or in the vernacular of Bengal, works which are 
now mostly lost in original but preserved in Tibetan translation. 
Amongst these fifty-three works the late Mahdmahopddhydya 
Haraprasad ^astri discovered and published two, the Dohd-koshas 
of Saraha and Krishna. As the Mss. were very corrupt, the texts 
remained unintelligible for a long time till Dr. Shahidullah came 
forward to settle their reading with the help of Tibetan transla¬ 
tions in his Les Chants Mystiques de Kanhu et Saraha.'*^° 

Better MSS. of these two texts, a MS. of the Dohd-kosha of 
Tillopada, fragments of two other Dohd-koshas of Saraha, and 
fragments of other similar works were discovered by Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi and published by him.®^ 

Dr. Bagchi has, on the basis of this literature, made an attempt 
to expound the doctrines of this school which has left its marks on 
various schools of later times. 

Dr. Bagehi's views may be summed up as follows : 

“Though it is at present difficult to explain all the details of 
this mysticism, it is possible to determine its characteristic features 
with the help of the texts now available. Its general trend was 
esoteric as nobody except a qualified guru or preceptor was allowed 
to initiate the disciple into its mysteries. This is why even in 
modern times the few followers of this school in Nepal call them¬ 
selves gubhdju or gurubhdjuy i.e., the followers or worshippers of the 
gum, and thus distinguish themselves from the followers of the 
Brahmanical faith who are called devabhdju or the worshippers of 
devas. The literature of the Sahajayana is fiill of such statements 
as “the truth that is free from duality is taught by the guru**^ 
‘‘there is nothing unattainable for the man whom the gwri# favours,*’ 
“the truth is clearly revealed through the instruction of the 
gwru”, etc. 

These clearly testify to the exalted position which the preceptor 
enjoyed in this mystic school. But there is a warning to him, too, 
when the Siddha Sarahap&da says : “You should not initiate 
disciples as long as you do not know yourself. If you do that, you 
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will act like the blind man who while leading another blind man 
both fell into the well.” 

Though the guru was given that exalted position, it was no 
easy task for him to lead the disciple to this goal. He had to find 
out the special aptitude of the disciple and suggest to him the path 
most suitable for him. In his analysis of the spiritual aptitudes 
of various disciples he seems to have arrived at a novel classifica¬ 
tion called kula. Kula was the special spiritual aptitude of the 
disciple. There are five such kulas, technically called Dombi, Nati, 
Rajakl, Chan(]sli and Brahmai?!. The nature of these kulas is 
determined by the five skandhas or the essence of the five basic 
elements {mahdbhutas ) constituting the material existence of the 
being. The five kulas are conceived as the five aspects of the 
prajM which is the same as the psychic energy {sakti) in these 
texts. The ^akti assumes five different forms according to the 
predominance of each of the five skandhas or constituents, and the 
best course for the sddhaka is to follow up his special Sakti during 
his spiritual march. In the technical language of the school it is 
said that the five classes of sddhakas should practise their sadhand in 
the company of the five prajhds or Saktis called Dombi, Nafii, Rajakl, 
Cha^dali and Brahmani. The fiirst task of the guru was to find 
out to which of these five classes a particular disciple belonged and 
which of the five energies was dominant in him. That particular 
energy was to be evoked in the disciple and he was to be ini¬ 
tiated to perform his sddhand by cultivating that energy. 

Now the question arises what was that sddhand to which the 
^ guru had to initiate his disciple. This sddhand involved the practice 
^ of a new system of yoga which seems to have developed in the 
hands of the Siddhas. It believed in the existence of thirty-two 
ndd^s or nerve-channels within the body and supposed that the 
Sakti flowed up into the topmost station within the head called “the 
place of great bliss” or mahdsukhasthdna. Various names were given 
to these nerve-channels such as lalana^ rasand, avadlmti^ pravaijd, 
kfishfid, krishiTUtrUpi'^i, sdmdnyd^ pdvaki^ sumand and kdminl. Of 
these the first three, laland^ rasand Und ava^idti, were the most 
important and combined in themselves at particular stations the 
currents supplied by the rest. The avatUidti is the middlemost 
channel and corresponds to the sushunmd of the Br&hmanical 
Tantras. According to this system also there were a number 
of stations compared either to lotuses or to wheels within the* 

34 
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body, and the sakti in its upward march had to pass through 
them. 

The topmost station was imagined to be a lotus having either 
sixty-four or thousand petals. These stations were sometimes com** 
pared to places of pilgrimage like Idlandhara, Purtf,agiri 

and Kdmarupa. 

The state of sahaja which is the goal is a state of great blissful¬ 
ness. It is a state which is without beginning and without end, 
and which is free from duality. When this state is attained, the 
objective world disappears from view, and the aggregates, elements, 
sense organs and senses all merge into it. The sadhaka then finds 
himself to be the sole reality, one with the universe and one with 
the Buddha—^the being who is ever free. Everything else dwindles 
into nonentity (iunya). 

These are some of the main characteristics of the later Buddhist 
mysticism and they can be traced in the old literature of Bengal, 
not only in the Charyd-padas, but also in the early Vaishnava litera¬ 
ture, the Sahajiya literature, and the literature of the Nathas and 
Bauls of Bengal.’ 

“The fusion of ^aktism with this type of Buddhist mysticism 
gave rise to new schools of ^aktism on the one hand, and certain 
forms of popular religion on the other, both of which have survived 
till our times. 

“The Kaula school which identified itself with Brahmaijical 
^aktism could not be ousted in spite of the vehement attacks of its 
orthodox critics, as its great strength lay in the acceptance of 
the Varijaarama. The other movements which did not accept the 
Varnasrama and in which Buddhist mysticism survived, were the 
Nathism, Avadhuta, Sahajiya, Baul etc. It is at present impossible 
to trace the history of the rise of these movements, and it is probable 
that they were indistinguishable from each other in the transitional 
stage. They gradually developed their distinctive character, and 
the transition seems to have been over by the 13th century. The 
followers of Nathism, in course of time, lost their monastic character 
and were affiliated to the Hindu society as a separate caste. 

<*Nathism originated from the religion of the Siddhacharyas, as 
its reputed founder Matsyendranatha seems to have been the same 
as Siddha Lui-pada. The great teachers of this religion are called 
Nathas, and the most famous amongst them were Gorakshanatha, 
Mfnanatha, Chaurahginatha etc. Minanatha was probably the same 
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as Matsydndra, of whom Goraksha was the disciple. Their teachings 
exercised such a considerable influence, particularly in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, that their miraculous tales became the subject of 
popular songs in Bengali which are of great importance for the early 
history of Bengali literature.®* 

“The Avadhutas, who were all sannydsins, also drew their inspira¬ 
tion from the teachings of the Siddhas. Advayavajra, we know, was 
known as Avadhtiti-pada.®* The very name of the sect indicates 
that it followed the Buddhist method of Yoga in which an exact 
knowledge of the nddi called Avadhuti is essential. 

“The Sahajiya was well established in Bengal before the time of 
Chaitanya, and its progress could not be checked by the protagonists 
of the Chaitanya movement, although they tried their best to do so. 
On the other hand, it was th^<Ihaitanya movement which, in course 
of time, became deeply influenced by the Sahajiya. The old^t 
reference to Sahajiya is found in an inscription of the 13th century, 
the Mainamati Plate, which speaks of “a superior officer of the royal 
groom” (?) as practising the Sahajadharma in Pattikeraka in Tippera 
{•Sahajadharmasu karmasu)}^ Chandidasa was the earliest Bengali 
writer on Sahajiya, and lived most probably in the 14th century a.d. 
The writings of Chaptjidasa have come down to us in a much altered 
form, and the Kfciskiya-klrtcma^ which has probably been preserved 
in its original form, contains very little of the inner doctrines of 
the Sahajiya. We have, unfortunately, no other early texts of 
Sahajiya, but it is possible to trace in the altered songs of Cha^ijidasa 
and his Kfishija-klrtana some of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Buddhist Sahajayana. Although Radha is the ^akti and Krishna, 
the Supreme Reality, the Ha^hayoga is not dispensed with, and the 
much discussed Rajaki of Cha^^ldasa reminds us of one of the five 
ktdas spoken of in the Vajrayana. The later writings of the Sabajiyas 
also attach great importance to the inner ndd/^s^ the various chakras 
of the stations, and the lotus with thousand petals. They do not 
lose sight of the fact that K^ishqa is the Supreme Reality, and 
RadhS, only the ^akti that makes him attainable. 

As only fragments of the literature of the Bauls have been made 
accessible, it is not possible to say to what extent they have preserv¬ 
ed the ancient uaditions of the Buddhist Sahajay&na. From the 
few songs already collected, it appears that they have preserved that 
tradition more faithfully than the Sahajiygs, as they have not allowed 
themselves to be influenced by Vaish^avism. R^hfl and Krishna 
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have no meaning to them, but the na4lSy th^ chakras^ the iakti etc., 
are regarded by them as of the greatest importance. The Sahaja 
bliss is the ultimate goal with all of them.”®* 

Though Buddhism disappeared from India as a separate religious 
sect we may trace its influence in Medieval Bengal through the above 
religious sects. MM. H. P. ^astrl held the view that the cult of 
Dharma worship which formed a strong religious current in Western 
and Southern Bengal in Medieval Age was the last relic of Buddhism 
in India. At one time this view found general acceptance, but 
both Dr. S. K. Chatterji®^ and Dr. Sukumar Sen®* have demons¬ 
trated the fallacy of this theory. Dr. Sen has also sought to prove 
that the cult of Dharma worship is really the remnant of one of the 
most primitive forms of religious practice in Bengal, which is still 
very popular in the form of Cha^ak Puja and Gdjan ceremony in 
honour of ^iva at the end of the Bengali year. 

The following observation of Dr. P. C. Bagchi seems to be 
very apposite: 

“Buddhism, which was once a great religion, could not have 
survived only in some debased forms of popular cults like the 
Dharmafhakur pujd. It transformed itself into those living forces 
which inspired and guided the religious and literary life in Bengal 
for centuries even after the disappearance of its distinctive 
features.”®* 


vm General Review. 

In conclusion a few general observations may be made on the 
state of religion in ancient Bengal. 

In the first place, we find all the important religious sects, pre¬ 
vailing side by side, enjoying popular favour and royal patronage. 
The relative importance of the prominent religious sects like Vaish- 
i.iavism, 6aivism, Buddhism and Jainism must have varied at 
different times, and perhaps it was due, to some extent, to royal 
patronage ; it is not reasonable to take it always^-an index of 
popularity. 

As mentioned above, the Kha^gas, the Chandras, and the P&las, 
and individual rulers like K&ntideva and Raqavaiikamalla were 
followMS of Buddhism. Vainyagupta,^a6&filca, Lokanfttha, pommapa* 
p&la and the early Sena rulers like Vpayasena and VallSlasena were 
Eaivas. The Varmans, the later Sena kings ajod the Deva family ^ 
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were Vaishgavas. No royal Jaina family is known, nor even any 
individual ruler of that faith. Yet, as noted above (p. 520), according 
to Hiuen Tsang the Jainas were very numerous in the 7th century a.d. 

But in spite of the existence of different sects, instances of 
catholicity and tolerant spirit in religion formed a characteristic 
feature. “This is proved by references in contemporary epigraphs 
whose value cannot be ignored. The catholic attitude of the Buddhist 
Pala kings has already been referred to above. Dharmapala and 
Vigrahapala iii are given credit in official records (B.50) for main¬ 
taining the orthodox social order of castes ; Narayapapala himself 
built and endowed a temple of ^iva, and not only attended sacrificial 
ceremonies of his Brahmana ministers, but also reverently put the 
sacrificial water on his head ; Chitramatika, the chief queen of 
Madanapala, regarded it as meritorious to hear the recital of 
Mahdbhdrata. (B.66). Similarly Prabhavati, the queen of Deva- 
kha^ga, set up an image of Chaijdi. On the other hand, the 6aiva 
king Vainyagupta endowed a Buddhist monastery, while a Brahmana 
and his wife made pious gift of land to a Jaina vihdra (A. 12,14,33-4). 

While these instances show respect and reverence for others’ 
creed, certain facts indicate even a more intimate association between 
different religious sects. Thus the Buddhist Dhanadatta married a 
devout ^aiva princess, and takes credit for his knowledge of the 
Rumdyat^^ the Mahdbhdrata aud the Purdiiujs. Their son Kantideva, 
although a Buddhist, adopts a royal seal which seems to combine 
the religious emblems of tus parents, viz., the lion and snake.®® 

Still more interesting are the cases in which a king openly declares 
his devotion to more than one religious faith. Thus Vaidyadeva 
styles himself both Parama-mdheSvara and Parama-vaishtiava, and 
^)omma]japala, although a Parama-mdhehara, pays his respect to 
Bhagavan Narayai?a.®i The copper-plate grants of Yisvarupasena 
and Kesavasena (C. 14-16) are perhaps the most instructive on this 
point. The royal seal attached to the plates bears the representation 
of SadSsiva, and is actually called Sadasiva-mudra in the body of 
the inscriptions ; they open with adorations to Narayaiya, followed 
by an invocation addressed to Surya ; and finally the kings them¬ 
selves are given the title Parama^saura. It seems the kings not only 
professed the two great faiths followed by their forefathers, but 
added a new one. These two Hindu kings of Bengal seem to typify 
the true spirit of the age. For even to-day the same spirit charac¬ 
terises the "'.religions life of Bengal, wh«re every orthodox Hindu 
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performs the worship of NSrSya^a, Lakshml, ^iva, Durgfi, Kartika, 
Surya and other gods and goddesses with equal zeal and veneration. 
Although some families are labelled Vaishriava and others ^akta» 
they have faith in, and reverence for, all the gods. 

While both Vaishnavism and ^aivism derived their strength and 
inspiration from the magnificent temples and the great community 
of Br&hmaQas distinguished for their religious zeal, learning, and 
scholarship, the main strongholds of the Buddhists were the 
numerous vikSras or monasteries. Hiuen Tsang records that there 
were seventy Buddhist vihdras^ accommodating eight thousand 
monks, and no less than 300 Deva temples in Bengal proper. So far 
as we can judge from archaeological evidence and the accounts of 
Tibetan writers, the number of vihSras, monks, and temples increased 
in subsequent times. We can easily visualise ancient Bengal studded 
with temples and vihdras, the name and fame of some of which had 
spread far beyond the frontiers of India. Bengal was then the home 
of a body of learned Brahmanas and Buddhist bhikshus (monks) 
whose livelihood was made easy and secure by private or royal 
charity, and who dedicated their lives to the highest ideals laid 
down for them in the holy scriptures. The most notable evidence 
in this respect is furnished by the detailed account of a monastery at 
Tftmralipti by I-tsing, who himself lived there for some time.** In 
view of the general moral lapse in later phases of both Buddhist and 
Brahmai^ical religions, we should take note of the high moral standard 
of monastic life recorded by an eye-witness. That the Brahmanas 
were also inspired by an equally high ideal is abundantly proved by 
the works of Bhavadeva Bhatta, Halayudha and Vallalasena to which 
reference has already been made (supra Ch. xi>. 

Further, we must emphasise the intense religiosity which charac¬ 
terised the people at large. This is proved by the nature, scope and 
volume of the extensive religious literature, both in Sanskrit and 
Vernacular (Chap, xi), which grew up during the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries a.d. As already noted abovq,. we have to 
trace to this formative period the beginnings of many of those folk 
religions which exercis^ considerable influence over the mass of 
people in Bengal during the mediaeval period.**** 

In conclusion, reference must be made to one aspect of the reli¬ 
gious life in ancient Bengal to which sufficient attention has not 
been paid to far. As noted above, it was dominated by the 
cult towards the end of the Hindu rule.** Though there was much 
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in it that has been condemned from our modem point of view, not 
perhaps unjustly, there was something in its doctrine which deserves 
praise, even admiration. This may be illustrated by a few scattered 
statements in the Dohdkosha of Saroyavajra (Saroruha) such as the 
following : (1) “Whether sacrificial fires bring out salvation, no 
one knows, but the smoke produced by them certainly troubles the 
eye.” (2) “A set of people pretending to be devotees of God 
besmear their body with ashes, wear matted hair, burn lamps and sit 
within the room, all the while twinkling their eyes, in Yogic 
posture, and ring the bell, to delude the people.” (3) ‘‘The kshapai^’ 
kas (Buddhist and Jaina mendicants) do not know the truth, but 
delude the people by going naked, and inflicting self-torture, uproot¬ 
ing their own hair etc. If nudity brings salvation then jackals and 
dogs would be the first to get it ; if salvation comes to one who lives 
by gleaning grains (unchhita-bhojanend) then the horse and elephant 
have prior claims to it.” (4) “Ascetics wearing pink clothes (geruS) 
enroll ten to crore of disciples and live on their earnings by deceiving 
them.” (5) They say the Brahmagas were born from the mouth 
of the Brahma, but what then ? Now the Brfihmanas are born 
exactly as a man of any other caste, then wherein lies the superi¬ 
ority of the Brahmapas ? If you argue that the Brahmapas 
become superior by virtue of their Sabiskdras (rites and ceremonials), 
I would say let the Chaplains have those Safnskdras and become 
Brahmapa. If you say that knowledge of the Veda makes one a 
Br&hmapa, let the Chapdalas read the Vedas. As a matter of fact 
they do read them, for the Grammar, which they read, contains 
Vedic words.” (6) “Veda is neither infallible nor divine.”*® 

These and similar statements give evidence of a rational spirit 
and freedom of thought, triumphing over age-long beliefs and tradi¬ 
tions, which is truly remarkable. Such ideas in India have been 
generally associated with Sufism in Medieval Age and Christianity 
and Western education in the nineteenth century. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the Dohdkosha is earlier in date than all 
these, and that the tradition of this type of free thought, unres¬ 
trained by canons or traditions, was continued by the Bduls in 
Bengal throughout the Medieval Age. It would not, therefore, be 
illogical to take the view that the old Sahajiyd doctrine was one of 
the contributing factors to the Renaissance in Bengal in the nine¬ 
teenth century. The laxity of orthodox views among the Bengahs, 
as compared with the Hindus of other parts of India, may also 
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be traced to this source. This, of course, requires further eluci¬ 
dation and research. 

It is indeed somewhat strange that the freedom of thought 
displayed, by the Sahajiyds was found compatible with an implicit 
faith in the guru. It is this element which explains the gradual 
moral degradation of the Sect, but the other element, namely the 
rationality and freedom of thought, perhaps did not altogether 
disappear, and left its legacy to posterity. 



PART ir. 


ICONOGRAPHY 
I. Introduction 

The origin and antiquity of image-worship in India is a very 
controversial subject and cannot be discussed here in detail. It 
would suffice to state briefly the generally accepted views on the 
subject. R. P. Chanda held that “the excavations at Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro have brought to light ample evidence to show that 
the worship of images of human and superhuman beings in , Yoga 
postures, both seated and standing, prevailed in the Indus Valley 
in the Chalcolithic period.”®® 

But it has been argued that “whether these and such others 
appearing on a few more seals of this type can be regarded as 
definite representations of cult objects cannot be determined with 
certainty so long as we are unable to unravel the mystery of the 
script and language of the highly cultured people of the Indus 
Valley. Similarly, many of the numerous terracotta figurines, 
unearthed there in course of excavations and tentatively described 
by Mackay as images of household gods, are very difficult of correct 
interpretation at the present state of our knowledge.”®^ 

The next important question is whether the Aryans of the Vedic 
period worshipped images. Max Miiller positively answered it in 
the negative, and observed : “The religion of the Vedas knows no 
idols. The worship of idols in India is a secondary formation, a 
later degradation of the more primitive worship of ideal gods.”®® 
Most Vedic scholars accepted this view, but a few, both Indian 
and European, argued that the “images played a very prominent 
part in the religious practice of the early Vedic Aryans.” One 
of them, however, held that “there was no idol worship, but 
that images were used as concrete representations of gods whose 
real form and existence were conceived as different.”®* 

There is, however, hardly any doubt that Brahmauical cult gods 
like &va and Vishnu, objects of Bhakti (love and devotion to a 
personal god), came to be inconically represented in the first and 
second centuries b.c. It is also very Ukely that various people^| 
in India, before they came into contact with the Aryans, were 
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accustomed to worship the images of the gods whom they held in 
veneration. These folk-gods have left their trace in popular primi¬ 
tive cults partly modified by Aryan influence. 

We may, therefore, easily presume that the followers of Brahma- 
ijical religions in Bengal were accustomed to image worship from 
almost the very beginning of their contact with the Aryan immigrants. 
It is, therefore, a matter of surprise that no images of gods, 
so far discovered in Bengal, belong to a period earlier than the 
Christian era. This may be partly due to the fact that 
early images were usually made of clay or wood which perished 
within a few centuries, and images of stone or metal, which have 
survived the ravages of time and man, were not generally introduced 
till some time had elapsed after the evolution of the idea of 
worship of images. The images of the Gupta period in Bengal 
are also very few. It is not till the Pala period that we come 
across the images in large number, made mostly of stone, occasion¬ 
ally also of bronze or octo-alloy, sometimes gold-plated, and, very 
rarely, of precious metals like silver. The stone used generally 
belonged to the hornblende schist variety usually quarried from the 
Rajmahal hills. Along with these images, excavations at various 
sites in Bengal have brought to light numerous terracotta plaques 
illustrating religious and mythological themes. 

The divine images belong to various religious sects and may 
best be studied under the following heads : Vaishnava, ^aiva^ 
minor Briihmanica} sects, Jaina, and Buddhist. 

II. Images of Vishnu Cult. 

The common form of Vishriu is four-handed, r^rcsenting one* 
or other of the twenty-four Vylihas described in the fully develop¬ 
ed Piitichar&tra theology (p 513.) These twenty-four forms are four- 
handed, and are differentiated by the varying order in which the four 
hands hold the usual attributes, viz., Safnkha (conch-shti|l), Chakra' 
(wheel or discus), gads (mace), and padnta (lotus). Sometimes the 
attributes are represented as figures (Chakrapurusha, ^afikha- 
purusha, GadS-d€iS), and usually two female figures (Lakshml and 
Sarasvatl) are placed on the two sides of the lower part of the- 
body. 

Xhe earliest Vishnu image is that from Hankrail (Mfdda Dt.) 
w)^ probably belongs to the KushSna period i.e., the first or 
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second century a.d. It is of uncouth appearance, with two hands 
broken, the other two holding lotus bud and conch-shell. Another 
Vishiju image of uncouth (at least unusual) appearance, made of 
reddish sandstone, was found at Sanchra (now in the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta) has been assigned to the seventh century, but 
may be much earlier.®®® Among other Vishnu images, significant 
from iconographic point of view or on account of artistic excellence, 
may be mentioned the following. 

1. Greyish-black stone image of Vish^iu (6'4"in height) found 
near Lakshmankathi (Bakarganj Dt.) 

“The image is in a perfect state of preservation. Garu^a, the 
vehicle of Vishnu, kneels on one leg, with folded hands, on a lotus 
pedestal. Vishnu sits on his outstretched wings with right leg 
pendant. The god has the Chakra in the normal right hand, 
which he holds not by a handle as in the images ordinarily met 
with, but by the rim. The Chakra-purusha is depicted in minia¬ 
ture in the centre of the Discus, as if turning round and round. 
The normal left hand holds within its palm the miniature 
representation of a female with a mace in her right hand,—evident¬ 
ly Gadfi-dev!. The attributes of the remaining two hands are 
also unique. The right hand holds the stalk of a lotus on which 
sits the goddess Kamalfi with crossed legs, granting boons with her 
open right hand and holding a lotus in her left. Two elephants 
stand on two lotuses on her either side and pour water over her 
head from pitchers held by their trunks. The left band of the god 
similarly holds the stalk of a lotus on which sits the goddess 
Sarasvati playing on her Vlrid. The Ktijd, in the hands of the 
image of Sarasvati accompanying Vishpu in the Images ordi¬ 
narily met with, has a straight shape. But here the is a 
boat-shaped instrument, exactly like that held by Samudra-Gupta, 
as depicted on his coins of the Lyrist type. On the crown of the god 
is depicted a four-armed male figure sitting with crossed legs. The 
two normal hands are placed on the lap in the Dhydnamudrd, one 
over the other. The other two hands hold indistinct obgccts. Two 
Vidy&dhars appear on either side of the crown of the god.’*™ 

2. The Wack basalt image, from Chaitanpur (Burdwan) and 
now in rite Indian Museum, possess some uncommon features. 
Gad& and Chakra are represented, respectively, by a female (GadSdei^, 
holding a mace, and a male {Chakru^msha) holding the rim of a 
wheel, ^th two low^ hands of Visl^u pla^ on their heads. The 
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other two hands of the god have the usual conch-shell and lotus 
head. He wears a loin cloth, and has a curious string of amulets 
instead of the usual necklace and garlands. This has been classi 
ficd as ‘abhicharika-sthanaka’ image of Vishi.iu. 

3. The Baghaura image, is referred to as Narayaya in the inscrip¬ 
tion engraved on its pedestal (B. 37), but the arrangement of the 
attributes in its four hands follow the order appropriate to 
Trivikrama Vishnu. This shows that the theoretical classification 
in the sacred texts was not always followed in practice. 

4. The standing stone image of Vishnu of the Trivikrama order 
found at Surohor (Dinajpur Dt.) is unique in some respects. The figure 
stands under a canopy of seven serpent hoods, the Gada and Chakra 
(in two of the four hands) are placed on full-blown lotus flowers, 
two male figures stand on the two sides, holding, respectively, 
chakra and iahkha on a blue lotus (nilotpala), and most important 
of all are two miniature figures—one like an Amitabha just above 
the central snake-hood and a six-handed dancing ^iva carved in 
the middle of the pedestal. Some have taken the miniature figure 
on the top as Brahma and regard the image as a Trimurti (Brahma, 
Vishnu and ^iva), while others trace Mahayana influence in the 
placing of attributes on lotus flowers. 

5. The standing bronze figure of Vishyu ( of Trivikrama order), 
found at Rangpur, has the figure of Vasumati, in place of the usual 
Pushtii or Sarasvati on its proper left. 

6. Dcora (Bogra Dt. ) image of Vishnu is seated in lalitdsana 
on the back of the Garuda, though he is usually shown as seated 
astride on his Vahana, 

7. The Lakshmi-Narayaya relief at Basta, about four miles to 
the south-west of Dacca. 

8. A large image of Vishnu Lokesvara under the canopy of 
seven-hooded snake at Sardahgs ( Dt. Burdwan ). 

*‘The god Narayaya is seated on a lotus with the right leg pen¬ 
dant. He has four hands holding, clockwise, iahkha, Padm^ Gads. 
and Chakra. The normal left hand which holds the Chakra also 
encircles the body of Lakshmi. 

“The goddess Lakshmi is sitting on the left thigh of Vishyu. 
Her right hand is placed round the neck of her lord. With the 
left hand, she holds a lotus by its stalk. Her right leg is folded 
over the thigh of Vishyu. The left leg is pendant. The kneeling 
Garuda is depicted below as if supporting the lotus seat on which 
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the pair is sitting. Garuda has four hands. The normal two are 
folded in the usual anjali pose. The other two support the pendant 
legs of the god and goddess.”’^ 

Three other images of this type were found at Bansihari and 
Marail (Malda Dt.) and Eshnail (Dinajpore Dt.). These images 
have a striking resemblance with those of ^iva-Parvati or Uma- 

Mahesvara.’2 

In addition to the images of Vishnu, there are images of his 
Avataras (incarnations). In the images of the Varaha avatarOf 
usually the head alone is that of a boar, the rest being a human 
figure. In the image found at Silimpur (Bogra Dt.) perhaps belong¬ 
ing to 10th century a.d., the boar-head is shown like a conch- 
shell placed sideways on the neck of the deity, and the earth-goddess 
is placed on the left shoulder of the god, which is very unusual. 

The Narasimha image shows the head of the demon placed on 
its left thigh, while the rest of its body seems to hang on the nails 
of the deity. Sometimes the main figure has six hands, “its front 
pair of hands thrust into the entrails of the demon, the middle pair 
taking hold of its head and legs, and the back pair shown in two 
poses abhaya and tarjamy*"^^ 

The image of the Vamana (Dwarf) incarnation is shown “with 
one foot raised heavenwards, above which is seated Brahma ; just 
to the proper left of its right leg planted firmly on the lotus 
pedestal is carved the scene of the grant by thp demon king Bali 
to the Dwarf God, and on the pedestal below are placed the wor¬ 
shipping couple.”’^ A separate sculpture of the Dwarf incarnation 
having four arms accompanied by ^ri and Pushti on either side, 
found at PuraparS, is a rare specimen of great interest. 

A Rama-Lakshmaga plaque of the early Medieval period was 
found in Kartikpur (24 Parganas) and is now in the Asutosh 
Museum. 

The image of Balarama is almost a replica of the ordinary image 
of Vishnu with the substitution of a plough for the lotus. The 
images have an umbrella or snake-hood over the head. In two 
cases the deity holds a bowl, a club and a plough in three hands, 
the fourth resting on his thigh. It is a peculiarity of all the icons 
of Balarama that, as prescribed in the texts, the ornament of the 
right ear differs from that of the left. 

Though Garu4a is usually represented with Vishnu on his back, 
separate images are also found serving as capitals of pillars. 
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specially in front of Vaishnava temples. A fine specimen with the 
face and limbs of a man, belonging to the tenth century a.d., is 
preserved in the Rajshahi Museum. 

Though Lakshmi and Sarasvati (^ri and Push^i) are usually 
represented as attendants of Vishnu, there are independent images 
of them, and as a temple of Sarasvati is referred to in an 
inscription,’® she, and perhaps also Lakshmi, were worshipped as 
cult images. The Gaja-Lakshmi image—the goddess in the act 
of being bathed by two elephants—is a well-known motif of 
Indian art from very early times, and there are independent figures 
of this type, “An eleventh century bronze figure discovered in, 
Bogra, and now in the Rajshahi Museum, is a very good repre¬ 
sentative specimen of the four-handed variety of this icon. The 
goddess stands in graceful tribhafiga pose holding in three of her 
hands, mdtuluhgat ahkuia and jhdmpi (a peculiar kind of basket gener¬ 
ally placed in the hands of the clay images of Lakshmi, annually wor¬ 
shipped during autumn in Bengal), while the fourth is broken. She 
is attended on either side by two chowry-bearing female attendants 
standing in the same pose. A beautiful lotus aureole decorates the 
head of the goddess who is being bathed by two elephants with 
upturned pitchers. The modelling of the whole piece is very 
artistic. The Rajshahi Museum has also a very beautiful bronze 
figure of two-handed Lakshmi without the aureole and the 
elephants.”’® 

“Separate images of Sarasvati found in Bengal are usually four¬ 
armed, playing on a harp with the natural hands, while the back 
right and left hands carry akshamdld and pustaka (book), respec¬ 
tively. Curiously enough, the vdhana of the goddess carved on the 
pedestal is in some cases a swan, her usual mount in other parts 
of India, but in others, a frisking ram. The explanation of the 
second vehicle is perhaps afforded by mythological story in the 
^atapatka Brdkmana (xii. 7.1.3 and 14 ; xii. 7.2.3 and 7) closely 
associating rams and ewes with Sarasvati.” The Chhatingram 
(Bogra) image of Sarasvati in the collection of Rajshahi Museum is 
the finest specimen so far known.”’® 

Reference may be made to some unique Vaishgava images which 
cannot be easily identified. 

1. A unique image of the composite gods BrahmS>-Vishgu found 
in North Bengal and now in the Indian Museum. Of the four 
faces of Brahma only three are shown, his attributes sruk, sruva^ 
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aksJmm&la and kamoTi^alu being present in the four hands. Vishnu’s 
attendant goddesses, §ri and Pushti, as also the dyudha-purushas — 
^atikha and Chakra —clumsily executed with their rwpective emblems 
on the head, stand on two sides of the central figure, who is also 
decorated by the vamm&ld. On the pedestal are depicted the 
respective mounts of the gods—goose in the centre and the Garu^a 
on the right.’* This composite sculpture is reminiscent of the 
Dattatreya or Hari-Hara Pitamaha reliefs of both Northern and 
Southern India, materially differing from them, however, by the 
omission of some features of Kara in it.”®® 

2. A unique figure of a deity with twenty hands, with two pot¬ 
bellied figures seated on two sides is in the Rajshahi Museum. 
Some of the objects distinguished in the right and left hands are gadd^ 
arikuia, kha^ga, mudgara^ sula, iara^ lotus mark, etc. (r) and chakra, 
khe^ka, dhanu, tarjani, pdia and kthkha (1). The central deity is 
decorated with vanamdld and other usual ornaments.®^ 

Some regard it as a figure of Visvarupa, a variety of Vishnu 
image, but it shows differences in many respects from the textual 
description. 

3. Two figures closely resembling each other were found in 
North Bengal, standing on a double-petalled lotus, and holding a long 
sugar-cane bow and the tip of an arrow in his two hands. In one 
case there are two female figures on his two sides, and in the other 
case were a female figure carrying a water pot and a male with a 
q[uiver full of arrows. The figure has been identified by some as 
Kamadeva and the two female attendants as his consorts Rati and 
Tfisha. The second image has a couchant rat just below the 
pedestal and has been identified as a ^aiva deity. A similar figure 
found at DeopSra is now in the Rajshahi Museum,®* 

^ III. ^aiva Images 

The four-armed Vishnu images and phallic symbols of 5iva 
have been found in Bengal in larger number than any other iconic 
representation, and may thus be regarded as the most popular 
objects of worship. Even today in Bengal, as in the rest of India, 
the phallic emblem of ^iva is the most popular deity among the 
Hindus. The Boigal specimens, either in the past or in the present, 
however, do not depict any realistic feature of phallus as we find 
in other regions down to the Gupta period. Side by side with 
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the ordinary l^iva-/i%a, we find many mukhalingas, i.e, with one or 
four faces engraved on them {ekamukha or chaturmukha lifiga). 
The stone linga of Unakoti (Tripura State) has four well-carved 
human busts (shown up to the waist) engraved on the four sides 
of its pujorbhaga^^ A number of sand-stone Wigas with four 
seated ^aktis on its four sides (c. Qth century a.d.) have been 
discovered in North Bengal.®^ A bronze chaturmukha Wiga of 
c. 10th or 11th century a.d. brought from Murshidabad district to the 
Asutosh Museum, Calcutta, is of great interest from iconographio 
point of view. The arghya and na]a bear wavy incisions indicating 
the water passing from the top along the surface of the four 
busts on the linga. One of these, with a severe face, perhaps depicts 
the Virupaksha or the extremely terrific aspect of l^iva. 

The anthropomorphic figures of ^iva, though fewer in number, 
show a large number of varieties. One of the oldest images is 
that of Jayanagar (24 Parganas) of about 7th century a.d.®® The 
basement reliefs of the main mound of Paharpur contain several 
representations of ^iva Chandrasekhara with two hands.®® They 
hold the usual attributes of ^iva images, namely, iriiula (trident) 
rosary, and vase, have the third eye, the urdhalihga and ja\a-muku\fl. 

To the same period belongs a metal image of ^iva found at 
Manir Tat (24 Parganas), standing erect on a lotus placed over a 
pedestal, and distinguished by urdha-lvhga and jaid-muku^ which 
bears a crescent moon. Behind the head is an oval, decorated 
aureole on a lintel supported by two struts. A trUula (over which is 
probably placed the left hand of the god) stands on the pedestal 
which has the figure of a bull jyn one side, just below the trUula. 
The image is regarded as the ‘Kara* aspect of ^iva described in the 
*HayaS%rsha Panchardtra.^"^ 

A more elaborately carved ^iva image has been found at Ganesh- 
pur (Rajshahi Dt.). “It is a four-handed specimen with its front 
hands broken, its back right and left hands carrying a lotus flower 
with long petals and a iula or khatvdfiga with its upper part 
broken. It stands in tribhadiga pose on a yisvsL-padmd plsiced on 
the central sectiop of a saptaratha pedestal, attended by a couple of 
male and female figures on either side (the male figures carry 
kapdla and kiUa in their hands, while the female ones carry chowries ; 
the nude figure on the proper right is fierce-looking). On the 
left comer of the pedestal are shown five figures in a row with' 
their hands in anjali pose, perhaps the> donors of the image. 
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The whole relief is tastefully carved and is one of the finest 
specimens of such icons of the late mediaeval period. Along with 
these sculptures may be noticed the four-armed standing ^iva, 
still being worshipped as Virupaksha at Kasipur near Barisal, 
which has been identified as Nllakaigitha by N. K. Bhattasali on . 
the basis of ^dradatilaka-tantra. The image, though without the 
five heads enjoined by the text, closely follows it with regard to 
its attributes, which are rosary, triinla, kha\vdfiga and kapdla. 
The additional features noticeable in the sculpture are : the 
umbrella in place of klrtimukha^ Ganeea and Kartikeya on the top 
right and left sections of the prabhdyaH^ the lotus-carrying figures 
of Gahga and Parvati, recognisable as such from their respective 
vdhanas (a dolphin and a lion) on the proper right and left of the 
central figure, below whom is shown his mount Nandi.”®’® 

The unique bronze image of 6iva with a Dhyani-Buddha-hke 
figure at the top centre of the stela, now in the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta University, is another early type of this deity of outstand¬ 
ing importance. 

There are quite a large number of images of Natiaraja ^iva, 
dancing on the back of his mounts. One class of them, with ten 
hands, closely follow the descriptions given in the Matsya Purdija 
(ch, 269. vv. 4-11). Kha^gOi iaktU dan^a and triiula are held in 
the right, and khe^aka, kapdla^ ndga and khatvdiiga in the left 
hand ; the ninth holds a rosary and the tenth is in the Varada 
.pose (mudra). Another class with twelve hands holds a across 
the breast with one pair of hands, while another pair marks time—^thus 
showing the god engaged in music and dancing. The Sankar- 
bandha (Dacca Dt.) image of the first class depicts not only Gahg& 
and Gauri on their respective mounts on the two sides of the 
central figure, but also a number of nagas, naginis and gaijas— 
some of them dancing in an ecstatic pose—on the pedestal. Even 
the Bull, on which ^iva is represented as dancing, looks up 
towards the god and dances with two legs raised. A highly favour¬ 
able background is created for the tdn^va dance of ^iva, who is 
referred to in one of these sculptures as Nartesvara. 

The image of Sadasiva is found on the seals of the copper-plates 
of the S^na kings. Independent figures of this god, following closely 
the description given in the Uttara-Kdmikdgama and the Garu^a 
Ptirdija are found in large number. According to these two texts 
the five-faced and ten-handed god should be seated in the vaddha^ 
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^admdsana pose showing in his right hands, abhaya and varada- 
mudrds, iaktU trUulOt and kha^vdhga, and in his left ones, sarpa^ 
akshamdld, ^amaru^ nilotpala^ and njapura ; and he should be 
accompanied by Manonmani. The sculpture in the collection of 
;the Indian Museum, Calcutta, bearing the inscription No. B. 62, 
is a fine representative one of this type and closely follows the 
above description, especially with regard to the arrangement of 
the attributes in its ten hands. There is no Manonmani by its side, 
but on the central section of the pancharatha pedestal are gracefully 
carved two male attendants of ^iva, carrying sulas in their left 
hands, the left one being that of a pot-bellied corpulent figure. On 
the extreme right corner is shown Nandi looking upwards, and on 
the corresponding corner on the other side is the donor couple. 
The sculpture is a finely carved specimen of the Pala period. 
This close agreement of the plastic representations with South 
Indian texts, as well as their main association with the Senas who 
hailed from Karnatia country in South India, has led some scholars 
to suggest that the Senas brought the cult of Sadasiva from the south 
where it was much in vogue.®® But there is no doubt that the cult 
belongs to Agamanta ^aivism and was of North Indian origin.®® 

The next type of composite ^iva icons which are common in 
Bengal and other parts of Eastern India is the Alingana or Uma- 
Mahesvara-murti. The extreme frequency of such images in this 
province as well as in Eastern India in general can be explained if we 
remember that these are the regions where Tantric cult originated and 
developed to a great extent. One of the three-fold vows under¬ 
taken by Tantric worshippers of Tripurasundari is to concentrate 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of l^iva in the mahdpadma- 
jsana {JSaundarya-lahar%t v. 40 ff, ), and it is no wonder that initiates 
into the ^akti cult will have requisitioned these images as aids to 
^concentration of mind {dhydna-yogasya safnsiddhai). A North 
Bengal sculpture of the late mediaeval period (c. 12th century A.D.), 
now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta is one of the typical speci¬ 
mens belonging to this group. The goddess, with a mirror in her 
left hand and her right hand placed on the right shoulder of her 
consort, is seated in the sukhdsana pose on the left thigh of ^iva. 
The latter closely embraces the Devi with front left hand, his 
front right ode holding a nllotpala is placed in jndna-mudrd a^inst 
his breast, while his back right and left hands carry respectively a 
rosary and a trident. The deities are seated on a mahdpadma on 
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a navaratha pedestal along which the right leg of ^iva hangs down, 
and their respective mounts, with a dancing female between them, 
and the donor, are carved between the top and bottom layers of 
the pedestal. Such reliefs, with slight variations in sitting postures 
of the central figures, in the number of accessory figures on the stela, 
or in the nature of the attributes in the hands of ^iva, are to be 
found in the collection of the different museums of Bengal. 

In the above types of J^iva images, the bodies of ^iva and 
^akti are shown separate, though in a very close embrace. But 
there is another variety where both are merged into one body, the 
right half being male and the left female. This is the Arddha- 
nariavara form of ^iva which is comparatively rare in Bengal. The 
Purapara image, now in the Rajshahi Museum, is fully in 
the round. It has two arms, and the 6ivaite characteristic of 
the urddhva linga. The left half of the image bears all the features 
peculiar to Uma, and the right half, the traits of her consort. It 
is a fine piece of sculpture and can be included among the best 
specimens of the late Pala sculptures of Bengal. There are a few 
stories explaining this variety of ^aiva icon, but there is no doubt 
that all these are after-thoughts explaining, by way of mythology, 
one of the interesting old Indian concepts regarding the primeval 
cause at the root of the whole creation.®® 

A few specimens of the Vaivahika or Kalyana-sundara type of 
^iva which was long regarded as specially South Indian in character, 
have been found in Bengal. The Vafigiya Sahitya Parishat 
(Calcutta) sculpture is the most elaborate of all the known Bengal 
specimens. Here ^iva stands erect facing front with Parvatl before 
him, and is surrounded by a number of spirits and deities. The 
Navagrahas are shown in two groups, on each side of diva’s head, 
and there are several other deities, sages, and spirits carved on 
either side of the central figures. 

All the above types represent the placid (idnta) aspect of l^iva. 
A few specimens of his terrific (ugra) aspect have also been found 
in Bengal. An Aghora Rudra image in the Dacca Museum has been 
described as follows : 

“The god is standing in the dK4ha posture with his legs planted 
on nude human and demoniacal figures, on a pedestal composed of 
nine skulls each, arranged pyramidally in groups of three. To the 
right and left of this pedestal a jackal and a vulture are shown 
feasting on carrion. The bull, carved between the legs of the deity. 
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is looking up towards him. The eight hands of the god hold 
4amaru^ iula (piercing the breast of one of the prostrate figures), 
Sara (being drawn from the quiver at his back), kha4ga^ 
kheifikay dhanUy kapdla and gha7),{d. Two attendants holding 
kartti and kapdla in their hands are shown, one on either side of 
the deity, the fierce look of whose face has been heightened by the 
teeth protruding from the lips parted in a weird smile. Though the 
whole image seems to have ‘curious unfinished ^ look about it,’ 
still it is an admirable piece of sculpture belonging to c. 11th 
century a.d.”*^ 

The miniature Vatuka-Bhairaba image in the Dacca Museum 
“depicts the god with a flabby belly and a long skull-garland. 
Flames issue out of its head, ‘the eyes are round and rolling, and 
the lips are parted in a horrible smile.* Of the four hands, the 
front right is broken, the back right holds a sword, the back left a 
khatvdhga or inia, and the front left a kapdla .The four-armed 
image of Bhairava discovered in the Dinajpur District (now in P. C. 
Nahar collection) stands in the pratydli^ha posture on a severed 
human head.®® 

A detached image of diva’s Ydbana, the Nandi (Bull), has been 
found at Rangamati (Murshidabad Dt).*®“ It has been assigned to 
the seventh century a.d. 

The images of Gapapati or Ganesa are very familiar and found 
in large number all over Bengal, though there is no evidence that 
the Gatjiapatya sect ever prevailed in Bengal. The reason probably 
is that, according to popular belief Gaiiesa is the god who removes 
obstacle (yighnahard) and bestows success (siddhiddtd). The god 
with elephant’s head is shown in various postures—seated, standing 
and dancing—and his mount, the mouse, is seldom absent. A typical 
seated Gapesa image has been described as follows : 

“It is a four-armed grey sandstone image, and a rosary, a small 
radish with plenty of leaves, trUulay and the end of a snake coiled 
round its body like a sacred thread are placed in its^/our hands. 
On the pedestal is a crude linear representation of a mouse, his 
peculiar mount, and the third eye of the deity is suggested by the 
lozenge-shaped mark on the middle of his forehead.”®* 

An image of the god of about 11th century a.d., now in the 
Indian Museum, shows him dancing on the back of the “rat, 
accompanied by two figures, one on each side, who are dancing as 
well as playing on musical instruments. Of the six hands of the 
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god, the right ones hold the tusk, axe, and rosary, while the left 
ones bear assurance pose (palm defaced), blue lotus and a pot of 
sweetmeat into which the trunk of the ^od is placed. Just in the 
top centre of the pointed stela hangs a bunch of mangoes with 
leaves attached to the stalk. This fine sculpture does considerable 
-credit to the artist who so successfully treated this grotesque theme 
with such balance and sense of proportion.’**® 

“There is one unique five-faced and ten-handed image of Gai?e4a 
^ated on a roaring lion, dug up from among the ruins of Rampal 
and now being worshipped at a Vaishnava monastery at Munshiganj, 
which was perhaps the icon of such sectary.”*® It has been suggested 
that the image was set up by an inhabitant of South India, as 
South Indian texts specifically refer to five faces of Ganesa.®’ 

Curiously enough, though, as stated above,*’® there were temples 
of Kartikeya, single stone images of the god are very rare in 
Bengal. But one image, found in N. Bengal and now in the Indian 
Museum, is of interest not only from the point of view of icono¬ 
graphy but also as a fine specimen of artistic excellence. “The god 
sits in the mahdraja-Rld or sukhdsam pose (an unusual one ; cf. 
the abnormal pose in some Garu^asana Vishnu figures) on the back 
of his vdhana peacock—the ^ikhi Parava^I—standing with its out¬ 
spread wings and plumes on a double-petalled lotus on a saptaratha 
pedestal. Two female figures with chowries (possibly his two consorts 
Devasena and Valli) stand in graceful pose on his two sides. The 
back right hand holds his characteristic emblem, the iakti (spear), 
and the front right one, a njapuraka ; the pedestal and the stela 
are tastefully decorated with ornamental carvings usual in sculptures 
of the period. “The graceful attitude and feeling of calm repose, as 
well as the dreamy eye, mark it out as a remarkable specimen among 
the products of the Bengal school of art ; it is assignable on 
grounds of style to the 12th century a.d.”** 

The cult of ^akti or Devi arose out of the conception of 
Universal Mother. ‘She is specifically the energy of ^iva though 
sometimes regarded as the product of the combined energy of all the 
gods whose main function was to deliver the gods from the danger 
caused by the demons.’ The ^akti wbrship was Very popular in 
Bengal and naturally we have numerous images of many ‘varieties*. 
Like ^iva, she has a placid as well as a terrific aspect. 

Reference has been made above 78) to the inscribed Deulb&^i 
<Tippera) bronze or octo-aUoy image of Sarvs^ of the 7th century 
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A.D. “It is an eight-armed deity, standing in samapdda-sthdnaka pose 
on the back of a lion couchant on a double lotus and a triratha 
pedestal, accompanied by two cAowry-bearing female figures ; the 
hands carry conch-shell, arrow, sword, discus, shield, trident, bell 
and bow. The image, though described as Sarvani in the inscription 
(Sarva^i is the feminine form of Sarva, one of the eight names given 
to Rudra in the Atharva Veda), closely follows the description of 
the goddess with such names as Bhadra-Durga, Bhadra-Kali, Ambika, 
Kshemahkari and Vedagarbha, given in the ^aradatilaka-tantra^ 
work compiled much later than the period of the image.®® A four- 
handed stone image of the goddess, found at Mangalbari (Dinajpur), 
stands erect on a pedestal on which is carved the figure of a lion 
with one of its paws raised. Her front hands are broken, but the 
back right and left hands carry a triiiila and an ahkuia, respectively. 
The simplicity of the whole composition and the elegance of its 
carving mark it out as one of the fine specimens of the early 
Pala art... ^ 

“The commonest variety of the standing four-armed Devi images 
in Bengal, however, is that which has been described as Charidi by 
some writers, and as Gauri-Parvati by others. This variety is 
characterised by the erect pose of the central figure, the presence of 
an iguana on the pedestal, and such attributes as liiigam with rosary 
on the upper right, a tridart^l or a trident on the upper left, boon 
or pomegranate on the lower right, and vase on the lower left hands. 
Such images have not only been discovered from various parts of 
Bengal, but also from the distant region of Java, showing the widely 
diiBFused cult of this goddess which probably migrated there from 
Bengal.^®® The large stone figure of the Devi from Mandorl 
(Rajsliahi) is a good specimen. Kartikeya, with two lions beneath 
him, and Ga^apati, with two antelopes, are on the right and left of 
central figure. There are plantain trees on either side, ^nd the 
miniature figures of the Navagrahas and of the donors. The iguana 
is missing in this relief. The sculpture is in the besLtradition of 
the Bengal school and can be dated in the 11th century A-D.^®* 
The unique Dacca stone image of Chagejii with an inscription dated 
in the year 3 of the reign of Lakshmapasena (No. C.10), has couchant 
lion for her vehicle, and holds vara, aftkusa, padma and kamafi4<^ht 
in the four hands. Like Gaja-Lakshm!, the goddess is being bathed 
as it were by two dephants with their trunks holding upturned 
pitchers, can^ on the top part of the pointed stela. No iconographic 
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text is known which describes such an image, denominated Chat? ji 
in the inscription. Bhattasali tentatively identifies it as BhuvanesvarS 
on the basis of certain texts in the SaradcttHaka-tantra (Ch. 8).”^®* 

There are a few seated images of Devi with four or more hands. 
An image, found at Bogra and now in the Indian Museum, is seated 
on the back of the lion and holds in her four hands a fruit (pome¬ 
granate), sword, shield and water-vessel, and she is tastefully decorat¬ 
ed with a ja\d-mukuiat karat keyura, and other ornaments. A four- 
armed goddess from Nowgong (Rajshahi), seated in an identical 
manner, and holding in her hands vara, padma, triiula and bhrikgara^ 
is flanked by miniature figures of Kartikeya and Ga^esa on either side. 
A six-handed Devi image, similarly seated, with her right hands show¬ 
ing vara, akshamdld and padma and her left hands, abhayot bhfingdra 
and is/a, is still being worshipped at Shekhati (Jessore) as Bhuvane^ 
vari.^®® A twenty-armed image of the goddess, seated in an identical 
manner on a double-petalled lotus placed on the back of her mount, 
and bearing such attributes and poses as a fruit (pomegranate), boon, 
protection, discus, sword, pestle, arrow etc, in the right and conch- 
shell, water-vessel, bows, trident, mirror e/c., in the left hands, with 
a miniature liiiga on her head among the jaidst may be tentatively 
identified as Mahalakshnu, the supreme goddess.^®* This unique 
relief, which is now lost, was discovered at Simla (Rajshahi) and 
may be dated in the 10th century a.d. 

The unique composite sculpture discovered at Kagajipara., 
among the ruins of ancient Vikrampur, depicts a stone /irtga, out 
of which emerges the half length figure of a four-armed goddess, 
with her front hands in the dhydna-mudrdt and the back right and 
left hands holding a rosary and a manuscript, respectively. The 
goddess has been identified as the Mahamaya or Tripura- 
Bhairavi.^®® 

All the different varieties of the Durga images so far described 
belong to her placid or saumya aspect ; but the goddess, like her 
consort §iva, had her terrific or ugra form. A good many images 
depicting the latter have been discovered. Mythologically, the most 
important among such icons is the Mahishamardini type which, 
with certain elaborations, came to be the accepted iconic model of the 
composite clay image in the annual autumnal Durga worship in 
Bengal. A very interesting stone sculpture depicting the ten-armed 
goddess slaying the demon in the above manner was discovered at 
Dulmi in the district of Manbhum, and is now in the Indian Museum, 
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Calcutta. The goddess is shown in pratydli^fm pose with her 
right and left legs planted firmly on the lion and buffalo, 
respectively. She carries in her ten hands trikula (piercing the neck 
of the demon), khe{akd, ttaiika, Sara, khatigOy dhanu, paraiuy a'h.kusa, 
ndgapdsa and suchlmudra. There are two cAowry-bearing male 
figures on her either side and the whole composition is shown as if 
it were enshrined in a rekha deul with dmalaka and kalasa on the 
top. The black-stone ten-armed image of Mahishamardini dis¬ 
covered at Sakta (Dacca), with a pedestal inscription describing it 
as *&n-Mdsika-Chan4^* in characters of the 12th century a.d., is 
similar in its composition to the above relief, differing only in minor 
details.^®® The relief of Nava-Durga from Porsha (Dinajpur) repre¬ 
sents an extremely rare' type consisting of nine figures of 
Mahishamardini, one represented as the central piece, with eight 
other miniatures grouped round it—five in the top part of the 
stela, two on cither side, and one on the middle face of the saptaratha 
pedestal—all in the usual manner. The central figure is eighteen¬ 
armed, while the rest are endowed with sixteen arms ; the head and 
the trident-bearing right hand of the former are broken away ; the 
remaining right hands have elephant-goad, thunderbolt, chisel, stick, 
mace, discus, arrow and sword, while the left ones hold the tarjanl- 
mudrd, the tuft of hair of the demon, shield, bow, flag, kettle-drum, 
mirror, bell and ndgapdsa. The whole composition corresponds 
fairly well to the description of the goddess Nava-Durga given in 
the Bhavishya Purdna}^’^ The central figure is named Ugrachan ja, 
the surrounding ones being Rudracha^da, Prachantja, Charjdogra, 
Cha^i^anayika, Chanc]a, Chan<)avati, Chandarupa, and Atichap^ika. 
The whole composition, in spite of the multiplicity of the hands and 
the vigorous action of the figures, shows a dignified balance.^®* 

An interesting group of ^akti icons consists of MatrikS 
images. The Matyikas are usually seven in number, and they really 
represent the personified energy of several of the well-known 
Brahmanical deities. Their names are Brahmani, Mahesvari, 
Kaumari, Indrani, Vaishnavi, Varahl and Chamuij^L Their worship 
is very old, and their images, flanked on either side by the figures 
of Virabhadra and Ganesa, and generally carved in a row on a single 
slab of stone, are found all over India. Several such composite reliefs 
have been discovered in Bengal. One of the MatpkSs, viz. Chamui?45-» 
seems to have been very popular, for several images, typifying some 
of her various forms such as RilpavidyS, Stddha-yoge&var! and 
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iDantura, have been found in different parts of Bengal. The 
Dacca Museum specimen, originally found among the ruins of 
R&mpal, is one of the best preserved images of this class. The 
goddess dances on a gana holding in her six right hands boon, 
knife, kettle-drum, one end of elephant skin, arrow and sword, 
while of the corresponding ones on the left, the small finger of 
the front one is raised.to the lips, the rest carrying bow, the other 
end of the elephant skin, skull, corpse and trident.^“® These twelve¬ 
armed standing or dancing images of Chamuijda may represent her 
Siddha-yogesvari aspect as mentioned in the AgniPurdrja. An image 
of the two-handed Chamunda sitting on her haunches, originally 
hailing from Attahasa (Burdwan), one of the fifty-one ^akti- 
plihas in India, represents the Dantura aspect of this goddess. 
The terrible figure, with its bare canine teeth, rounded eyes, 
ghastly smile, emaciated body, lean and pendulous breasts, 
sunken belly, and peculiar sitting posture, portrays in a remarkable 
manner the weird and the uncanny.^^® Two stone sculptures in the 
Rajshahi Museum represent two other varieties of seated Chamuiiida j 
one seated on an ass is described as *pisitdsand* {piiitd§ana) in the 
pedestal inscription, while the other seated on a corpse underneath 
a tree is labelled *Charchikd\ 

A ten-handed image of ChamundS, found in Betna, a 
part of the Harirampur village in Dinajpur District, probably 
represents the Rupavidya form. “The emaciated goddess sits in 
Jalitdsana on what is evidently a corpse. She has ten hands, of 
which eight exhibit the usual weapons, and attributes, such as 
kapdla, corpse, ^amaru (rattle), asi, khe^ka, into fingers touching 
the lips, ghatffd (bell), etc. But what makes the image so interesting 
is a severed human bust seen in the background, held by its two 
hands in the two uppermost hands of the goddess, exactly in the 
manner of the gajacharmma (elephant’s skin), that we find so fre¬ 
quently in such images.^^^ 

The most interesting sculpture at Betna is, however, the image 
of a female figure in pratydll^ha pose fighting with a host of 
pot-bellied AsuraSy and with a prancing lion between her feet. 
Evidently the whole theme is an aspect of Cha94jik& fighting 
with the demons. The theme, quite different from the commonly- 
found representations of Mahishasura’vadha (slaying of the Buffalo 
Demon), is wonderfully vigorous and dramatic. The goddess is 
fighting with the demons with the various weapons held in some of 
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her thirty-two hands. The main pair holds a Safikha (conch), thfr 
blowing of which gives the signal for the fight. A second pair 
thrusts a trUula (trident) into the belly of a demon, while another 
pair above the goddess’s head hurls something, perhaps a mushala 
(pestle). The other hands exhibit various other weapons and attri¬ 
butes, such as varada mudra, sarpa (snake), (}amaru, sakti, karttfi 
(dagger), tarjam (pointing finger), dhanush (bow), vana (arrow), asU 
khetaka, chakra, iula, pdsa (noose), utpala (lotus), dandla, para&u 
(axe), gada, ghantd, abhaya, vajra (thunderbolt), darpana (i..irror), 
etc. In spite of the rather large number of additional arms the 
image is wonderfully organic, a point which signifies concentrated 
energy before which the demons are already seen to be retreating. A 
female figure on the proper right holds an umbrella over the head 
of the goddess, while on the top are shown representations of various 
other gods, such as Brahma, Vishnu, ^iva, Suryya, Ganesa etc. Of 
the fighting attendants of the goddess, two are seen in the present 
sculpture, one at the top and the other on the pedestal, which also 
shows, besides lotus rosettes, the donor and his wife, as well as the 
representation of a bearded and emaciated male figure seated in 
dhydna posture. 

The execution of the sculpture is masterful in the extreme. The 
artist has put remarkable life and reality into the whole theme. The 
prancing lion, the pratydll^ha (fighting) pose, the various weapons— 
held not merely as qualifying attributes but being actually used as 
weapons of war^—, beautifully portray an actual fight going on 
between the goddess and the demons, who, unable to bear the 
combined and concentrated energy of the goddess, slowly retreat 
before her onslaught.““ 

The VSP. Museum possesses a unique rectangular stone slab in 
the shape of a miniature shrine, having carved in its centre a four¬ 
armed standing figure of Brahmapi, flanked by a swan below her 
left hand and a lion below her right. This sculpture was found at 
Devagram (Nadia).^^® This, the several Varahi imag^ and ond 
Indraiiiii in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum are the only 
separate sculptures of the Matpikas, other than the varieties of 
Chamun^a noticed above, so far discovered in Bengal. 

IV. Images of Surya 

Next to images of Vishnu, those of Surya are the most num¬ 
erous in Bengal. As in the case of Vishnu, the earliest images of 
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Surya, namely those in two reliefs from Kumarpur and Niyamat- 
pur(Rajshahi Dt.), show distinct traces of Kushana features.^^*^ 
The chief iconographic details are thp chariot of seven horses 
drawing the deity, clad in long tunic and low head-dress, standing 
between attendants, with the legs either inserted in pedestal or 
covered by high boots, and holding lotuses with stalks in two hands. 
The chief attendants are Dandl and Pihgala to whom were later, 
^ring the Gupta period, added two arrow-shooting goddesses, 
Usha and Pratyusha, standing on two sides of the charioteer Aruna, 
and there were still more attendants in the Pala period, namely 
Mahasveta and the two queens, namely Sauga and Chhaya. The 
Kushana tunic disappeared during the Gupta period, and an image 
found at Deora shows scanty dress with upper part of the body 
left bare and a circular halo at the back of the head. A long 
sword is fastened with a slanting strap on the left side below the 
waist. 

A stone figure of Surya found at Kotalipada and now in the 
Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, which has been referred to the eleventh 
century a.d., represents the fully developed type of Surya. The 
attendant figures stand by the side of the main figure, with the 
figures of Usha and Pratyusha placed just above their heads, the 
legs of all. of them being heavily booted like that of the deity. 
A swan is depicted below the charioteer Aruna, and the sacred 
thread of Surya is replaced by a Vanamala and a cord tied in the 
middle of the chest into knots like a chhamavlra. The god and 
his principal attendants stand on lotus flowers issuing from agni- 
kw}^as on the saptaratha pedestal—Usha and Pratyusha being carved 
along with three kneeling devotees. An image from Mahendra 
(Dinajpur Dt.) shows the unique feature of the god having six hands, 
and it is also remarkable from artistic point of view.^^* 

A twelfth century image from Manda (Rajshahi Dt.) with ten 
hands and three heads—the flanking ones of terrific type— has 
been taken to be Martan^a-Bhairava, a combination of Surya 
and Bhairava, described in the ^draddtilaka-tantra (pa^ala. xrv). 

Seated ima^s of Siirya are very rare. One with an inscription, 
describing the deity as *‘the remover of all diseases**, was found 
at Qasba (Ekdala) in Dinajpur Dt. Images of Revanta, the son of 
Surya, are also found in Bengal. According to iconographic texts- 
he is to be represented as a hunter on horse-back attended by 
followers. The Ghatnagar (Dinajpur) image presents him in a very 
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interesting manner. The booted deity is represented as riding horse, 
*‘with a lash in the right hand and the reins of the horse in his left, 
with an attendant holding an umbrella over his head, but he is 
shown here in the midst of two robbers, one ready to attack him 
from the front, the other on a tree-top from behind. The pedestal 
shows a woman standing, a devotee, and a man with a sword and 
shield about to assault a woman cutting a fish with a fish-knife, 
and just above the horse’s head on the right corner of the partially 
broken stela is a dwelling house with a couple within it.’*^^® 

Another image depicts him seated on horse-back with a bowl 
in his right hand followed by dogs, musicians, and other male and 
female attendants. 

The images of Navagrahas, intimately associated with Surya, are 
usually carved in a row cither on a slab of stone or on an archi¬ 
tectural piece like lintels of door. A long rectangular slab found at 
Kanakdighi (24 Parganas) contains a fine representation of the 
whole group,'” Separate representations of some of these deities 
are very rare. 


y. Images of Miscellaneous Brahmanical Deities 

There are a large number of deites in Bengal who may. be regard* 
ed as folk-gods, originally worshipped by primitive peoples but 
gradually finding a place in the orthodox pantheons of the 
Hindus. Some of these, whose icons are still objects of popular 
worship, are Manasa, ^itala, Shash^hl, etc. The general type of the 
stone image of Manasa has been thus described : 

“The deity is seated on a lotus in the lalitdsana pose, with hoods 
of seven snakes spread over her head, her left hand holding the eighth 
one (mythologically, eight ndgas are associated with the goddess). 
Her right hand in the varada pose holds a fruit, and she is attended 
on either side by a seated emaciated figure and a crowned male 
person.**"* A beautiful bronze figure of Manasa, probably belong¬ 
ing to the Pala period, is now in the Indian Museum. “It shows 
the goddess seated under the usual snake-hoods in the lalitdsana 
pose, with a child on her left lap and her right hand holding a long 
leafy branch.*’"® 

HSritl, the goddess symbolising the diseases of small-pox and 
aneasles, may be regarded as the prototype of modern ^ItalS. A 
four-armed stone figure, 'with a child in her two front hands clasped 
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on her lap, and a fish and a bowl placed on her back right and left 
hands,* has been tentatively identified by N. K. Bhattasali with the 
goddess Hariti.'®® Another, still being worshipped, has been found 
in the Sundarbans. But the identification is doubtful.^^^ 

A mutilated image, identified as Shashthi, has (or rather had> 
four hands all of which are broken. “Her upper right hand 
holding a leafy branch is partially preserved ; a cat looking 
upwards, on which the dangling right leg of the goddess is 
made to rest, is carved by the side of the bhadra-ghala on the 

pedestal.”i22 

A few images of the river-goddesses Gahga and Yamuna have 
been found, but they are usually represented as decorative motifs 
on the door jambs of temples. They are recognised by their 
respective vdhanas, makara and the tortoise. Both have attendants, 
one of whom holds an umbrella over the head of the goddess. 

“Numerous reliefs depicting a goddess lying on a bed with a 
male child lying by her side, attended to by females and with 
the miniature figures of l^iva-lifiga, Kartikeya, Ganesa, and the 
Navagrahas, have been discovered in Bengal and other parts of 
Eastern India.' Various suggestions have been made with regard 
to the identity of the Mother and Child represented in them. 
According ^o N. K. Bhattasali they represent the Sadyojata aspect 
of ^iva. But this identification has been justly challenged, and in 
the absence of any better or more acceptable one, it is better to 
stick to the view of Alexander Cunningham that these reliefs 
represent the scene of Krishna’s nativity.”^®® 

Vedic gods like Indra, Agni, Yama and Varutja, degraded later 
as Dikpalas or guardians of the quarters, are also represented 
by images, mostly in bas-reliefs. Indra, for example, is recognised 
by his mount, elephant, and the third eye placed horizontally on his 
forehead, two of his chief characteristics mentioned in ancient texts. 
Agni is also easily recognised by the Kamai^iialu and akshamdld held 
in his two hands, with flames of fire in the background. A stone 
sculpture holding a pdia in his hands, and a male and female atten¬ 
dant, holding noose, standing on either side, may be identified as 
Varuna or Yama. Images of another Dikpala, Kuvera, have been 
found at Paharpur. 

“The god is seated in lalitdsana on a settee below which a saiikha 
and a padma (two of the ash\anU^is of Kuvera) are shown. The 
god holds a long purse in his left hand and its right one is broken. 
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Two female cAowrj^-bearers stand on either side of him, and there 
are the usual flying Vidyadharas.”^** 

A figure of Varuua found at Dhuroil (Rajshahi Dt.) is a beauti¬ 
ful specimen of Bengal art of the 11th century a.d. “The tastefully 
decorated god sits in lalitdsana on a lotus seat on a triratha pedestal 
on which his much mutilated mount (makara) is discernible. He 
holds a snake (really a noose in the shape of a snake— ndgapdm) 
in his right hand, and his left hand, now broken, must have held a 

water-pot ”.^26 

A figure of Yama showing danda and tarjanl in his two hands, 
and standing astride, with his vdhana buffalo in relief on the pedestal, 
is in the Rajshahi Museum. 

VI. Jaina Images 

The predominance of Jainism at one time in Bengal is hardly in 
keeping with the very small number of images representing that 
religion. The twenty-four Tirthahkaras are all generally shown as 
naked and standing erect with two hands hanging on two sides— 
in more or less the same manner—and can be distinguished only by 
their Idnchhanas on the body or pedestal. One of the rare excep¬ 
tions is the seated, and in many respects the uniqup, image of 
^lishabhanatha discovered at Surohor (Dinajpur Dt.) belonging 
approximately to the tenth century a.d. The richly decorated 
sculpture is shaped in the form of a miniature temple. 

“The image shows a marvellously well-executed piece of sculp¬ 
ture in magnificent preservation. The Jina (Tirthankara, or Arhat) 
is seated cross-legged (yajraparyanka) on a sifnhdsanat carried on a 
pancharatha pedestal, which is divided into two sections, the upper 
occupied by a wheel flanked by two lions, while the lower has a 
bull (the distinctive Idnchhana, or identifying mark, of this Jina) and 
a kneeling worshipper. The two hands of the Jina are placed on 
the soles of his feet in dhydna mudrd. He is completely nude. 
llriid (mole covered with hair, between the eye-brows), ushnlsha 
(knob of matted hair), and the wheel marks on his palms and the 
aoles of his feet, are among the auspicious marks (mahdpurusha- 
lakshaf}a). Behind the head is the prabhamarid/^la borne on the top 
of the back of the throne. On either side is seen a male attendant, 
with a flywhisk, in slight tribhatiga. Above, on each side, is seen a 
vidyddhara couple in the clouds carrying garlands. An umbrella 
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covers the head of the Jina, on both sides of which are to be seen 
pairs of hands, sounding cymbals and showering flowers on his 
head. What make the image peculiarly interesting are the figures 
of the twenty-three other Jinas arranged in rows of niches, the upper¬ 
most ones ending in an amalaka and finials, exactly as in the Sikharas 
of the Nagara (North Indian) temples. Each of these figures shows 
‘ the hands in dhydna pose and has the head canopied by an umbrella. 
Each has his distinctive Idnchhana marked on the pedestal. These 
symbols tally closely with the list given by Hemachandra in his 
Abhidhdna-Chintdmani except in a case.”i®® 

Several other images of Rishabhanatha including the elegant 
figure at Mandoil (Rajshahi Dt.) and those of Adinatha, 
Neminatha, l^antinatha, Parsvanatha, and several other Jinas 
have been found in Bengal. A seated image of Parsvanatha, 
found at Deulbhirii (Bankura Dt.), and probably of the tenth century 
A.D., is now in the Indian Museum. The deity is shown seated in the 
usual Yoga posture, with the seven hoods of a snake spread over his 
head, and his characteristic Idnchhana beneath the lotus seat ; the 
chowry-hQei.nng, figures on either side are present, but no other Jinas 
are represented by his side. An image of the same deity standing in 
the kdyotsarga posture with his usual characteristics and attendants 
having the miniature figures of twenty-three other Jinas seated in 
rows of two each, eleven on its right and twelve on its left, is now 
at Kantabenia (24-Parganas). The execution of the image is good 
and its date is probably 11th century a.d. 

The VSI*. Museum, Calcutta, contains a rare specimen of Jina 
^antinatha standing in usual pose between two chowry-ht2a:iTig 
attendants. On the back slab are carved the navagrahas, five on one 
side and four on the other, and the pedestal shows his Idnchhana, 
an antelope. The sculpture which originally hailed from Ujani 
(Burdwan) is a heavy one and can be roughly dated in the 12th 
century a.d.^?®® 

The Asutosh Museum possesses large sandstone Jaina sculptures 
and a smaller Jaina image of c. tenth century from Bankura and 
another of the tenth-eleventh century from Mayta (Midnapur Dt).^ 26 fr 

A Jaina image has been found at Khatra (Bankura Dt).^*®® 
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VIL Buddhist Images 
I. Introduction. 

In order to understand properly the iconography of Buddhism 
it is necessary to have some idea of the hierarchy of the Buddhist 
gods and goddesses. It is a well-known fact that Gautama Buddha» 
the founder of the religion, had left positive instructions to his 
disciples not to make, far less worship, his images, and, as a matter 
of fact, for a few centuries after his death, Gautama Buddha was 
represented in the sculptures, not by any human figure but by 
symbols such as a throne under a tree, a pair of feet, etc. Later,, 
his images were made, and this innovation is attributed by some 
scholars to the Bactrian Greeks of Gandhara who were familiar 
with the representation of their gods and goddesses by human 
figures. The idea of making images of Buddha was gradually intro¬ 
duced all over India. 

But the Buddhists did not stop with the image of Gautama 
Buddha alone. With the growth of Mahayana system there deve¬ 
loped a complex idea of a multiplicity of gods and goddesses and 
their divine or semi-divine associatese who were all rep/esented by 
icons. 

The philosphical concept behind this motely group may be 
explained as follows : 

“Adi Buddha and Adi Prajaa may, for all practical purposes,, 
be taken as the Universal Father and the Universal Mother of 
the Buddhist hierarchy of gods. Adi Prajna is also sometimes 
called Prajfia-Paramita,—^the Saving Wisdom. The position of the 
pair is akin to Purusha and Prakfiti or l^iva and ^akti of the 
Brahmanical conception. 

‘‘Five Dhyani Buddhas (i.e., Buddhas deep in eternal meditation) 
are conceived to have emanated from the pair. They take no part 
in the affairs of the world, but are passive and in deep meditation. 
For purposes of creation they have each an active counterpart called 
Bodhisattva. These Bodhisattvas, in successive ages, uphold the crea¬ 
tion and then retire and merge again into their original sources. 
The Bodhisattvas exert their influence over the universe in successive 
ages through the most exalted of human beings called Mdmsh* 
Buddhas or Buddhas incarnate. They are a sort of human agent 
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to the Bodhisattvas. The following table will explain the 
relations. 


Dhyani Buddhas 

Corresponding Dhyani 
Bodhisattvas 

Corresponding 
M&nushi Buddhas. 

Vairochana 

Samanta-bhadra 

Krakuchandra 

Akshobhya 

Vajrapani 

Kanakamuni 

Ratna-sambhava 

Ratnapani 

Kasyapa 

Amitabha 

Avalokitesvara 

Gautama 

Amoglia*siddhi 

Vibvapani 

Maitreya 


Three Ages have already passed and the present is the 4th 
world, being the creation of Avalokitesvara. The Manushi Buddha 
of this Age is Gautama Buddha, the ^akya muni. Five thousand 
years after the/iirvo».ia of Gautama Buddha, Visvapaui Bodhisattva 
will create the 5th World and Maitreya will appear as the Manushi 

Buddha.”i27 » 

The most favourite of the above deities is Avalokitesvara, also 
known as Avalokita, Lokesvara—the keen-seeing one, the Lord of 
Mercy. Later, some new Bodhisattvas were added, the most import¬ 
ant of whom was Marijusri, whose consort was Sarasvatl, obviously 
a replica or counterpart of the Brahmanical goddess. 

There are numerous goddesses, the most important of whom—the 
T5ras~arc as much emanations from the Dhyani-Buddhas as the 
male Bodhisattvas are, and therefore hold equal rank with them. In 
iconographic representations of these goddesses a small image of the 
parent Dhyani-Buddha is portrayed on the tiara over their head. 
Some scholars regard the Taras as the ^aktis of the DhyS>n!-Buddhas 
from whom they originated. But a more reasonable view regards 
them as the ^aktis of the Bodhisattvas originating from the same 
DhySni-Buddha. In other words, the emanation from a Dhyani- 
Buddha divides itself into the male and female energies. 

In addition to this aristocratic family of gods and goddesses, 
there are (1) tutelary deities or protectors of devotees such as 
Jambhala, Hevajra, Heruka, (2) defenders of the faith such as 

36 
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Ruvera, Yama, etc., of terrible appearance, and (3) the host of 
Pisachas, Bhairavas, p&kinis, etc. 

The oldest and one of the best images of Buddha is the one 
found at Bharail (Rajshahi Dt.) and may be dated in the first half 
of the 5th century a.d. It is a typical Gupta sculpture of the 
S&rn&th School both from stylistic and iconographic point of view 
and will be discussed in chapter XV. 

A very different type of the Pala period is illustrated by the richly 
decorated image of a seated Buddha, now worshipped as Siva at 
^iwatii (Khulna Dt.). It has been described as follows : 

“It is in the bhii-sparia pose (thus typifying the Enlightenment 
scene), with the three other Great Miracles, viz., the birth, preaching 
of the first sermon, and mahdparinirvaria, and the four added ones 
of Buddha’s taming of Nalagiri at RSjagriha, the descent of the 
Master from the Trayastrimsa Heaven at ^ankasya, his performance 
of the miracles at ^ravasti, and the monkeys offering honey 
to him at Vaisali, carved on the prabhdvaR of the principal figure 
in the centre of the composition. Although many images of this 
type have been found in Bihar, this is the only specimen discovered 
so far in Bengal.”^*® 

Another seated Buddha image, of the same but very much 
simpler type, of the post-Gupta period is represented b.y the figure 
at Ujani (Faridpur Dt.).^®* 

Quite a large number of Buddhist images, representing the 
Mahayana pantheon and SahajiyS cult and belonging to the Pala and 
early Sena period, have been found in Bengal. Reference has been 
made above (p. 526) to the philosophical concept behind them. 

The images of Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara, both standing and 
seated, and belonging to different varieties such as Khasarpa^a, Sugati- 
sandarsana, Sha^akshan, etc. have been found in Bengal. One of 
the best is the image of Khasarpana of the llth century a.d. found 
at Mahakali near Rimpal (Dacca Dt.) which has been described as 
follows : 

“The god is seated in lalitHsana, underneath a trefoil arch on a 
double-petalled lotus carved on a saptaratha pedestal, on which 
are shown various accessory figures like Suchimukha, the donor 
couple, some of the upach&ras and ratnas, a female figure 
dancing to the tune of musical instruments played by others, etc. 
The tastefully decorated central figure, holding a full-blossomed 
lotus flower by its stalk in its left hand (its right hand is 
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broken), looks down with compassionate eyes (cf. the epithets 
parama-JcarufiLa and avalokita). The usual attendants of the lord, 
viz., Sttdhanakumara and Tara on the right, and Hayagriva and 
Bhrikuti on the left, are artistically placed on subsidiary lotuses 
by his side, while on the top section of the prabh&vall are 
carved the images of the Pancha-Tathagatas, each shown in 
his characteristic pose enshrined in miniature temples, and other 
accessories. The artist had poured his whole soul into his 
work and turned out one of the noblest objects of religious art 
in Bengal.^® 

A gold-plated bronze figure of Manjusri was found near the 
ruins of MahasthSn (ancient Puncjravardhana.) **The figure is fully 
in the round, and is depicted standing in a dvibhaiiga pose. A 
figure of the Dhyani-Buddha Akshobhya, the spiritual father of 
Mariju^ri, is placed among the clusters of yntd on its head. Of its 
arms, the right fore-arm is broken, and the left is shown in the 
vydkhydna or the vitarka pose, one quite suitable for a god of 
wisdom, the Buddhist counter-part of Brahma. The upper part of 
the body is only covered by a scarf worn in the wpnvfrf fashion, 
the lower half being clad in a dhoti fastened to the waist by means 
of a two-stringed girdle. The sacred thread, the urjail, the dis¬ 
tended ear-lobes, the trivali marks on the front neck etc. are all 
present in the cast bronze figure. It is undoubtedly one of the 
finest pieces of bronze icons discovered in Northern and Eastern 
india.**“i 

Images of female deities associated with Mah&yana and Vajra- 
ySna—^TSr& (of different varieties), Marichi, Prajn&paramit&, 
Pamasavari, Chunks, H&ritI, etc. have been found in Bengal. 

“Of the several varieties of Tara, emanations of different Dhyanl- 
Buddhas, well represented in the local museums, mention may be 
made of Khadiravani-Tara, Vajra-Tara and Bhyikuti-Tara, respect¬ 
ive emanations of Amoghasiddhi, Ratnasambhava and Amitabha. 
KhadiravanI, known also as §yama-Tara pn account of her green 
colour, is one of the commonest varieties of such images. She may 
be depicted seated or standing, holding a blue lotus in her hand, 
and usually accompanied by Asokak&nta (Marichi) and Ekajafa. An 
elaborately carved image of this variety of TSrS, datable in the 12th 
century A.D.,^has been found at SomparS.*” 

*‘She sits with the right leg pendant. The right hand is in the 
Varada Mudra, the left holds a half-blown blue lotus in the Vitarka 
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Mudrdi, The right leg rests on a lotus springing from the stem of the 
main lotus throne on which the goddess is seated. Beneath this 
throne, at the base, is represented Vajrasattva sitting with legs 
locked, a Vajra in the right hand and a Bell in the left. On the 
right of the goddess is represented in miniature, the goddess 
Asokakanta (Marichi) with an Aeoka leaf in her left hand, the 
right hand being in the Abhaya Mudrd. The Asoka leaf, however, 
looks like the feather of a peacock and the goddess represented may 
in reality be Mahamayuri and not Asokakanta. To the left of the 
goddess sits a rather corpulent female deity (Ekajata) with a knife 
in the right hand and skull-cup in the left. Miniature figures of eight 
Taras are given one above the other in two rows of four and fouf on 
the ri^t and the left sides of the goddess. They all hold lotuses 
with the left hands ; the right hands in the Abhaya Mudrd are 
placed between the breasts. All these goddesses have companions, 
altogether ten in number ; of them only the 3rd on the right side is 
a female ; the rest are all males. The first two goddesses on the 
right side have respectively a lion and an elephant as Vdhana, A 
Kfittimukha is represented at the top.”i«® 

An image of four-headed Vajra-Tara found at Baragram (Bir- 
bhum Dt.) is a fine specimen of sculpture. 

Goddess Marichi, an emanation of Dhyani Buddha Vairochana, 
is "usually depicted with three faces, the left one being that of a 
sow, eight hands holding vajra, ankuia, sara^ akoka leaf, swid, 
dhanu and pdsa (the other Jiand being in the tarjani pose), with the 
figure of her spiritual father in her head-dress, and riding in 
pratydlxdha pose on a chariot drawn by seven pigs, driven by the 
charioteer Rahu. She is also generally accompanied by four oth^ 
subsidiary goddesses, viz., Varttali, Vedali, Varali and Varaha- 
mukhi. Her Brahmanical counterpart, though in male aspect, is 
Surya.”^®* The details of the Dacca Museum specimen, hailing from 
Ujani (Faridpur Dt.) and datable in the 11th or 12th century A.D., 
correspond to most of those noticed above. Icons of Prajn&pSramiti, 
typifying the spirit of divine vfisdom, are rarely found in Bengal. 
Very often this goddess is painted in bright and variegated colours 
on the covers of the Prajnaparamita manuscripts locally procured. 
She is shown seated in padmdsana in deep tranquillity of wisdom, 
both of her hands placed against her breast, the right in the vydkh- 
ydna, and the left in the jn^lwo-mudra holding the book 
sdhasrikd FrajMpdramitd.**^^ 
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“A partially preserved metal image of Vajra-Tar5 (Tara of the 
yellow colour) in the Dacca museum, originally hailing from 
(Faridpur Dt.) is of unique importance, for, so far as it is preserved, 
it closely resembles the metal image of the same deity in the shape 
of an eight-petalled lotus flower, enclosing within its petals the 
goddess with the figures of the eight attendants carved on the insides 
of the petals, originally found at Chandipur (Bhagalpur Dt.) and 
now in the Indian Museum.”^®® 

Among other Buddhist deities whose images have been found 
in Bengal mention may be made of the following : 

1. Hevajra, though evolved during the latest phase of Buddhism, 
is held in high esteem in Tibet. A very good image with his iakti 
has been found at Murshidabad. “The deity has eight heads, and 
sixteen hands, which hold skull-caps containing different animals 
and deities. Miniature dancing figures are carved round the central 
pair and beneath them are a number of corpses.* 

2. There are numerous images of Jambhala, the Buddhist 
counterpart of Brahmanical Kuvera, the god of riches and the king 
of Yaksha. The god is easily recognised by his pot-belly and squat 
dwarfish features, the up-turned coin-jars below the leg hanging down 
the seat, and the left hand pressing the neck of a mongoose vomit¬ 
ing jewels. 

3. The image of Heruka is very rare ; one has been found at 
^ubhapur (Dt. Tippera). “The god is represented in the dancing 
attitude. He stands on the left leg, bent in the dancing attitude. The 
right leg is raised to the thigh of the left leg. The god is grinning 
horribly and wears a garland of 17 skulls. The right hand is upraised 
as if to hurl the vq/ra, which, however, is broken away and lost. 
The left hand carries the kha^vdiiga with the banner, to the flowing 
ends of which two small bells are tied. The image of the Dhyani 
Buddha Akshobhya appears on the blazing tiara.**^®* 

4. An image found in Vikrampur (Dacca Dt.) has been “identi¬ 
fied as that of MahapratisarS, one of the five protection goddesses 
(PaficharakshS). She has three faces, all of them of pleasant 
expression. The neck has a slight bend to the left. She carries in 
her four right hands—1. Sword. 2. Arrow. 3. Trident. 4. Discus, 
in the four left hands, she carries,—1. Thunderbolt. 2. Bow. 
3. Lasso, with a ring tied to the end, held in the Taijani Mi^ra 
between the breasts. 4. Hatchet. The legs are not locked, the right 
one being placed over the left. The sole of her left foot is not 
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visible. The Sddhand from the SddhanamSlS agrees closely with the 
image described above.”^*® 

5. The distinctive characteristic of goddess Par^asavarl is that 
she wears only an apron of leaves. She was most probably evolved 
from a goddess of the primitive tribe, still known as ^avara in 
Eastern India. Her image is very rare. Two images, closely 
resembling each other, were found in two neighbouring villages in 
the Dacca District. The following is the description of one of 
them. 

**The goddess has six hands ; in the three right hands, she holds 
Thunder-bolt, Arrow and Hatchet, and in two of the three left hands 
she holds a small Branch with leaves and a Bow ; but the third hand 
has only the TaijanI Mudra and no Lasso. The girdle of leaves 
restraining the dress of tiger skin is prominently depicted. 

“The following additional features may be noticed. The goddess 
is slightly big-bellied, as required by the S&dhand ; she is treading 
upon the heads of two prostrate male figures placed upon a lotus 
seat with heads in the opposite directions and having circular scales 
or small-pox marks all over their bodies. These undoubtedly per¬ 
sonify the diseases and epidemics which the goddess is required to 
trample down under her feet. 

“The god Ga^esa is represented prostrate at the bottom with a 
shield and a sword in hand, evidently vanquished after a fight with 
the goddess..... 

“The Br&hma^ical god Hayagriva is depicted to the right of the 
goddess in a threatening attitude, while l^ltala, theBrahma^ical goddess 
of epidemics, with a broomstick in the right hand and the winnow¬ 
ing basket (Jculya) in the left, is departing to the left on the back 
of her vehicle, the donkey. The prostrate figure of Ganesa at the 
bottom, the flight of Vitals and the threatening attitude of Hayagriva 
appear to indicate the suppression of the worship of these BrShma- 
nical deities of diseases by the introduction of that of Far^aSavari. 
The five DhyanS Buddhas are represented at the top with Amogha- 
siddhi in the middle. The goddess is worshipped as Jiyas ThS'kur&^l 
at the village of Naynanda, P.S. Tangibadi, Dt. Dacca.”^*® 

Apart from the stone or metal images of deities actually discovered^ 
coloured paintings of some of them, now lost, are found in Buddhist 
manuscripts. Some of them are designated as follows 

1. Chandradvipe Bhagavatl Tar& 

2. Pa^^ere Chimdavara-bhavane ChundH 
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3. Harikeladese j^ila Lokanatha 

4. Samatate Jayatufiga Lokan&tha 

5. Samatate Buddhardhi Tara 

6. Champita Lokanatha Bhattaraka* 

Evidently these were some of the images in Bengal which, for some 
reason or other, attained celebrity all over Bengal, particularly among 
the Buddhists. 



’ APPENDIX I 

MEANING OR THE TECHNICAL TERMSi« 

[For a full discussion of iconograpic terminologies cf. Rao-/co/f. 
and Banerjea-/co/i. Ch. vii]. 

Abhafiga—a standing pose with a slight bend in the figure, 

Abhaya-mudrtl—^The different poses of the hands of the deities 
indicating different ideas or attitude of mind are technically 
known as mudra. The more important of these mudrds 
are :— 

(1) Abhaya (assurance)—in which the hand, with fingers raised 
upwards, is turned to front. 

(2) Bhusparsa (touching the earth)—^in which the left hand 
rests on the lap with palm outward, and the right touches 
the seat below. (For the significance, of this mudrdy cf. 
Banerjea-/con. 286). 

(3) Dharmachakra—^in which Buddha’s hands are depicted as 
preaching the law. It is a combination of JnSna- and 
vySkhy&m-mudrdSt the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter poses (For full significance, cf. 
Batierjea-/co«. 279). 

(4) Dhyana (meditation)—^in which the palm of the right 
hand is put in that of the left hand, and both are placed 
together on the crossed legs of the seated image. 

(5) Jfiana (knowledge)—in which ‘the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held 
near the heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards, 
the heart* (Rao). 

(6) Siichi—^in which the index-finger is stretched out, the 
other fingers being bent, and the hand is usually held 
down. 

(7) Varada (conferring boon)—in which the hand is held 
down with palm outwards. 

(8) Vitarka (discussion) or Vyakhyana (explanation)—in which 
‘the tips of the thi^mb and the fore-finger are made to 
touch each other. The palm of the hand is made to face 
the front* (Rao). 

Aksham&lS—rosary. 
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Alisha—a mode of standing^ in which the right knee is thrown 
to front and the leg retracted, while the left leg is firmly planted 
behind, in a slanting position. 

Ahgada—Armlet. 

A&kusa—Elephant-goad. 

Apsmara-purusha—^the evil demon trampled on by l^iva especially 
in his Na^araja aspect ; the demon’s other name is Muyalaka. 

Arghya—^the pi^ha or the circular base into which the 
is inserted. 

Atibhanga—an emphasised form of tribhahga^ the sweep of the 
curve being considerably enhanced. 

Bhadragha(;a—auspicious pitcher. 

Bhringara—narrow-necked water-pot with a spout. 

Bhusparsa—See under Abhaya-mudra. 

Chakra—discus held by Vishnu and sometimes by divinities 
associated with him. 

Chhannavira—a kind of jewelled disc worn in front of the 
breast ; it is kept in position by two chains or pearl strings placed 
crosswise on the torso. 

Damaru—a kettle-drum sounded by moving it in the hand. 

Danda—a staff or cudgel. 

Dhanu—bow. 

Dhyana-mudra—See Abhaya. 

Dvibhahga—a standing pose in which the body has one bend 
in the middle. 

Gada—mace, club. 

Ga^a—^An impish attendant of §iva. 

Hara—necklace. 

—^matted locks of hair. 

Jata-mukuta—a sort of crown made up by arranging the matted 
locks of hair in a particular manner. 

Jfiana-mudrfi—See Abhaya. 

Kamap^alu—a water-pot of a peculiar shape, with a handle and 
a spout. 

Kapala—upper part of the skull shown as a cup in the hands 
of deities of terrific aspect. 

Karat&la—clapping of the hands marking time with music. 

Karti^i-~a short chopper, a big knife. 

K&yotsarga—a standing pose usually shovm in Jina images, in 
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which the hands hang down straight along the two sides of the stiffly 
erect body. 

Keyura—an armlet, an ornament of the upper*arm. 

Khadga—a sword. 

Khatv&hga—*a curious sort of club, made up of the bone of the 
fore-arm or the leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached 
through its foramen* (Rao). 

Kirlta—jewelled head-gear. 

Kirftamukuta—a conical crown. 

Kirtimukha—the grinning lion-face shown usually on the top* 
centre of the stela. 

Ku 9 Jala—ear-ring 

LalitSsana—a sitting posture, in which one leg, usually the left 
leg, is tucked up on the seat, while the right one dangles down 
along it. 

LaSchhana—cognisance, mark» 

Mah&raja-lfla—a sitting posture, also known as Sukh&sanaj where 
one leg (generally the left one) rests on the seat, while the right knee 
is raised upwards on the seat and the right arm rests on the raised 
knee. 

Matuluhga—-a citron. 

Mudgara—a pestle. 

Mudra—hanipose (sec Abhaya). 

Naga—snake, also a peculiar hybrid figure made up of human 
and serpentine forms. 

Nagapasa—a snake in its real shape used as a noose. 

N&gini—^female snake. 

Nala—the projecting part of the base of l^iva-liftga for draining 
the water poured on its top. 

Navaratha—a type of pedestal with nine facets. 

Nllotpala—^blue lotus. 

Padma—lotus. 

PadmSsana—(1) lotus seat ; (2) a sitting posture ih which ‘the 
two legs are kept crossed so that the feet are brought to rest o» 
the thighs* (Rao). 

Para^u—a battle-axe. 

PaScharatha—a type of pedestal with five facets. 

Pamapichchhika—the feathers of a peacock’s tail tied in at 
bunch. 

P^4a—a noose. 
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Prabhavali—the stela or background of an image. 

Pratyall^ha—standing pose, just the reverse of &H4ha (see 
d.t%4ka). 

Pujabhaga~the top section of the Hriga which is shown out of 
its base. 

Ratna—jewel. 

^akti—(1) consort; (2) a spear. 

Samap&da-sthanaka—a standing posture, in which the body, 
without any bend in it, faces front. 

^ahkha—(1) a conch-shell ; (2) one of the nidhis or treasurer 
of Kuvera-Vaisravana. 

Saptaratha— a. type of pedestal with seven facets. 

^ara—an arrow. 

Sarpa—a snake. 

^ira^hakra—^the halo or nimbus behind the head of an image. 

Sruk—sacrificial ladle for taking out clarified butter from the pot,. 

Such!—needle. 

Suchi-mudra—see Abhaya. 

Sruva—a sacrificial ladle for pouring clarified butter on the fire. 

SukhS.sana—a comfortable sitting posture, same as mahdrdja-HIit 
(see Mahdrdja-Bld). 

Tahka—a stone-mason’s chisel. 

4ula—trident. 

Tarjani—(1) index-finger; (2) a kind of hand-pose, in which* 
the index-finger of the upraised hand is stretched out upwards, while 
the other fingers are bent. 

Tribhafaga—a standing pose with two bends in the body. 

Tridaij^i—a wooden staff with three prong-like projections. 

Triratha—a type of pedestal with three facets. 

Trisula—trident. 

UpadiSra—offerings necessary in worshipping a deity. 

UpavitI (fashion)—^running across the chest from aboye the left 
shoulder below the right arm-pit, as the sacred thread is usually 
worn. 

UrgS— the hairy mole between the two eye-brows, usually shown 
on the heads of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

Vaijayanti—a long flower garland usually shown on Vishpur 
images. 

VaiS&kha-sthanaka— standing on the back of the bull. 

Vajra—thunder-bolt. 
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VanamSla—a long flower-garland usually shown on Vishnu 
figures. 

Varada-mudra—see Abhaya. 

Vijapura—a citron. 

Vir?a—a stringed musical instrument of the type of lyre. 

VirSsana—a sitting posture in which the left foot rests upon 
the right thigh and the left thigh on the right foot. 

Visvapadma—a double-petalled lotus, the upper set of petals 
usually pointing upwards and the lower set drooping down. 

Vitarka-mudra—See Abhaya. 

Vyakhyana-mudra—See Abhaya. 

Yajfiopavita—sacred thread worn by Brahmins. 



APPENDIX II 

THE UPAPURlNAS 

Shortly after the Gupta period a new class of religious texts 
came into prominence. They are known as Upapurajjas and regard¬ 
ed as mere supplements (khild) to the principal Puranas. Like the 
latter, their traditional number is also eighteen, though there are 
considerable divergences in the lists of their names given in the 
different Puranas, and there are also Upapuraijas outside the list. 
They are valuable sources of history inasmuch as they reflect the 
great transformation that took place in the Brahamaijical religions 
as portrayed in the orthodox eighteen Pursiiias. Generally speaking, 
the majority of these Upapuranas have been placed approximately 
between 650 and 800 a.d., though some were perhaps composed at 
an earlier, and many at a later date. 

The genesis of these Upapuranas has been explained as follows: 

The Smarta adherents of the worshippers of Brahma, the 
Pancharatras, the Paaupatas and the Bhagavata system first began 
to use the Puragas for controlling the masses, who had been seri¬ 
ously influenced by these and other systems of religion, by establish¬ 
ing the varnasrama-dharma and the authority of the Vedas among 
them. Thus arose the traditional group of eighteen Puranas. After 
this grouping had been complete, there came into prominence many 
sub-systems which arose from the main systems of religion, men¬ 
tioned above, either directly or by identifying the local deities with 
one or other of the proininent deities of the main systems. In 
addition to these, there were also other independent systems, viz., 
Saura, ^akta, etc., which began to hold the field and enter into 
rivalry with the systems already established in the country. These 
sub-systems and independent systems also had their Smarta 
adherents who interpolated chapters in the Puranas of the already 
established group, and, in some cases, wrote new and independent 
Pur&nic works styled *Purana* in order to propagate their own ideas. 
Thus, with the progress of time, the number of the Puranas was 
further increased with fresh additions. But as the followers of the 
famous group of the ‘eighteen* Puranas believed deeply that there 
could be no ‘PurSna* beyond the famous ‘eighteen,’ they were 
unwilling to assign these new Pur&nic works to a status equal to 
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that of the famous Pura^s. On the other hand, these new Puranic 
works had become too well-known and popular to be ignored 
totally.^*^* 

Thus came into prominence the Upapura^as, though many of 
these were called Purana. For example, Narasimha-, Samba-, 
Devi-Pura 9 a etc., call themselves ‘Purana* and not ‘Upapuraoa’, 
and even the Matsya Puraua mentions Nandi-purana and not Nandi- 
upapurana. 

Bengali origin has been claimed for some of these Upapuranas 
by Dr. R. C. Hazra. The most important among these are the 
Bxihad-dharma Puraija and Brahma-Vaivarta Pura^a to which a 
detailed reference has been made above (pp. 416 flf.). Among others, 
the following deserve special mention: 

1. The Kriyayogasara. It has been regarded as a Khanka of 

the Padma Purana but is really a distinct and independent work. 
It begins like other independent Pura^ic works and styles itself 
‘Upapuraga’ in its concluding verse. It is a Bhagavata document on 
the praise of Vishnu worship. The date of this work is not later 
than the eleventh century ■* 

2. The ^iva Purajia composed not later than the twelfth 
century a.d.^“ 

3. The Mahdbhdgavata Purana which calls itself Puraga as well 
as Mahapuraga, but never Upapuraga, is included among the 
eighteen ‘Mahat Puranas* by the Bfihad-dharma Puraga. Its date 
cannot be later than the twelfth century a.d. It is a ^§.kta work 
showing ^aiva tendency.!^ 

4. The Devi-Bhagavata which, according to Hazra, was com¬ 
posed by a Smarta ^akta BrSihma^a of Bengal who migrated to 
Banaras, was compiled in the eleventh or twelfth century 

5. Devl-Puraga, one of the most important of the ^3kta 
Upapuranas, parts of which go back to the sixth century A.D., 
assumed its present form before 12th century a.d., for BallSlasena 
refers to it, though he rejects it on account of its connection with the 
Pashagejas (Tantrics).^*® 

There are also some Upapurdf}as which, according to Hazra, were 
probably written in Bengal. 

1. The Brihamdradiya Puraga, a Vaishgava work, comj)osed 
between 750 and 900 a.d., was written by one who migrated from 
the land about the Narmada or Varagasi to the eastern part of 
Orissa or the western part of Bengal, i*’ 
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2. The Ahgirasa UpapurSpa was “written earlier than 1000 A.D.. 
most probably in Western Bengal or Orissa”.^*® 

3. The Laghu-Bhagavata PurSn^> a Vaish^ava work, must 
have been written in Western Bengal or Orissa not later than 
1000 A.D., but most probably not before 800 a.d.^" 

4. The earlier Kalika Purana was most probably composed in 
Bengal sometime during the seventh century a.d.^®“ 

5. The spurious Agni Pura^a (now available in print) was 
written most probably in Western Bengal during the ninth 
century a.d.^®^ 
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Footnotes 

* It means‘eightfold offering of flowers’; cf. Ep. Ind., XV., p. 311, footnote 3. 
‘Ep.Ind.,xy, p. 311. 

* Sel. Ins. (Ist. Edn.) 329, f.n. 3; IC vol v, 432 ff. 

* B. C. Imw Volume^ Part I, p. 88. Dr. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions 
(2nd Ed. 1965) p. 337, f.n. 3, IC, V. pp. 432-3. 

® B. C. Law Volume, Part I, pp. 88-90. 

* Sel. Ins. (2nd Ed.) p. 337, f.n. 4. 

IffQ, XXI p.56; IC. XII, p. 115. 

' JASB, N. S., Vol. XXVI, pp. 241-2 

® HB. •401. This view is held in ‘Sarasvati-5c«/p/«re, Ch. v. pp. 43 ff. 

* For a full discussion cf. Bimanbehari Majumdar, Ktfna in History and 
Legend, ch. v. 

HB. 402-3. Mr. R. P. Chanda held the view that Pancharatra developed in 
the outlying provinces of which Bengal is one, for it was a kind of Tantra 
and contains un-Vedic elements (Jndo-Aryan Races pp. 99 ff). Dr. P. C. Bagchi 
disagrees with it {HB. 403 f.n. 1). 

Early History of the VaishnaVa Sect, 2nd Edn. p. 176 
>2 402, f.n. 4. 

IX (1943),p. 232. In a very recent discussion of the origin of the 
Panchar&tra system Dr. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya holds the view that it 
“maintained the theory of incarnation or avataras'* {Evolution of Hindu 
Sects (1969) p. 62. 

** HB. 403. 

Harivatnsa, Ch. 41. 

For a detailed discussion, cf. R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Pi&anic Records on 
Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 84 ff. He thinks that the list of ten Avataras 
did not find general acceptance before 800 a.d. (p. 88). 

For an account of the Pasupatas, cf. Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism, ^aivism and 
Minor Religious Sects., Part II, Chapters v, vi, vn. For a more recent dis¬ 
cussion of the subject cf. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., pp. 120-49. 
According to the latter the Pasupata Sect was undoubtedly the most important 
one in the early centuries of the Christian Era (ibid, p. ,120). “A new 
sub-sect of the Pasupatas came into existence about the early years of the 
second century a.d. under a teacher named Lakuli” (p. 123), A mutilated 
image of Lakuli or Lakullsa has been found at Rangamati (Murshidabad Dt.) 
Ind. Arch. 1960-61, p. 70. PI. Lxxxi-a. 

WHB.p.406. 

Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 122 ff. 

HB. p. 406, f.n. 3. 

Tantras, p. 102. 

••Ibid, 112 ff. 175,407. 

According to the Devi Purana. composed about the end of the seventh or 
the beginning of the eight century a.d. iNIA, V. 22 ff), the Devi was wor¬ 
shipped in her different forms, after the manner of foe Left-hand ^&ktas 
(vSm3<;A3re^a) in different places in R&dhfi, Varendra, Kfimarupa 
Bhdtt®flesa, etc. (39.14-15; 42.9). 
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CHAPTER XIV 


BENGALIS OUTSIDE BENGAL 

No survey of the history and civilisation of the people of Bengal 
can be regarded as complete without some account of their activities 
outside the boundaries of their own province, both in and outsids 
India. From very early times many sons of Bengal distinguished 
themselves in various spheres of life both in India and abroad. Apart 
from these individual instances, we must presume that Bengal, as an 
integral part of India, must have taken her due share in the various 
activities of the Indians, and contributed her quota to the general 
influence exercised by them, in the outside world. But it is not 
always easy to distinguish the part played in these respects by Bengal 
or any other region comprised within the great sub-continent of 
India. We propose, therefore, to touch briefly upon those incidents 
alone in which the Bengalis are specifically known to have taken the 
leading part. 

# 

I. ACTIVITIES OF BENGALIS OUTSIDE INDIA 

The chief activities of the Bengalis outside India lay in reli¬ 
gious and commercial spheres. The port of Tamralipti was the great 
emporium of trade between Northern India and the Eastern world 
across the sea. Being situated in the eastern extremity of India, 
Bengal also served as the connecting link, by way of land, between 
the great sub-continent and extensive regions in the east, from South 
China to Burma and thence to Malay Peninsula and Indo-China. 
The Chinese evidence leaves no doubt that there was an active 
intercourse by both the land and sea-routes, and streams of traders, 
merchants, pilgrims and other classes of people followed them in 
their journey between India and the Far East {supra pp. 344 
Apart from being an intermediary in trade and commerce, Bengal 
must, therefore, have played an important part in the cultural contact 
between India and the diverse civilisations of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Asia which forms such a distinguished feature in the history of 
this great continent for more than one thousand and five hundred 
years. Two special cases may be cited by way of illustrating the part 
played by the Bengalis in the andent Indian colonisation in the Far 
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East. In the first place, it appears from the Kalyani Inscription that the 
settlement in Suvarnabhumi (Lower Burma) was apparently colonised 
from Bengal by the Golas (GauAas). Their name has become the 
Mon and Burmese appellation for all foreigners from the west.® 
Secondly, two Sanskrit inscriptions found in Cambodia exhibit so 
completely all the peculiarities of the Gau^Ja style, as defined by 
Dapdin and other rhetoricians®, that the great French scholar Georges 
Coed^s, who edited them, has expressed the view that the records 
were composed by a Pan^t who either belonged to Bengal or was 
trained there.* 

Fortunately, this view, mainly based on general grounds, is cor¬ 
roborated by some specific instances. 

As regards maritime and colonial activity, an inscription in Malay 
Peninsula, of the fourth or fifth century a.d., records the gift of 
a Mahanavika (great captain) Buddhagupta, who was probably a 
native of Bengal.* Tradition also connects Bengal with the Indian 
settlement in the island of Ceylon (v. supra p. 31). The truth of the 
story of prince Vijaya may, however, be doubted, and no final 
conclusion is possible until fresh evidence is available. 

But we are on surer grounds when we come to missionary 
activities. It is now admitted on all hands that j^engal exercised 
great influence on the development of later Buddhism in Java and 
neighbouring regions during the PSla period.® An inscription in 
Java’ definitely mentions that the guru (preceptor) of the ^ilendra 
emperors was an inhabitant of Gauc]a {Gau^ldnpa-guru). This royal 
preceptor, named Kumaraghosha, set up an image of Manju^ii in 
the year 782 a.d., and was probably also the guru for whose worship 
the famoiis temple of Tar& at Kalasan had been built four years 
earlier. We are told that at the command of the guru some officers 
of the king built a temple, an image of goddess T&ra, and a resi¬ 
dence for monks proficient in Vinaya-Mahayana. Reference has 
already been made above (p. 116) to the grant of five villages 
by Devapala, at the request of king Balaputradeva of Suvarqiadvipa, 
for maintaining the monastery that the latter had built at Nalandi. 
The intimate intercourse between the Pala and the Sailendra king¬ 
doms explains the great influence exerdsed by the Pgla art upon 
that of Java.® It will be shown in Chaptn XV, that such 
influence was by no means confined to Java, but also extended 
to mainland, and the peculiar ardiitectucal style of a groim 
t^nplea in jfluama was probal^ derived from that of Bengal 
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and neighbouring regions. As a further evidence of the close 
contact between Java and Bengal, reference may be made to the 
aflSnity between the scripts used on certain Javanese sculptures and 
the proto-Bengali alphabet.® This contact continued till at least the 
14th century a.d.^® 

The influence of Bengal upon the development of art and reli¬ 
gion in the Far East must thus be regarded as considerable, although 
sufficient data are not available to trace in details the relationship 
between them. We are, however, more fortunate in this respect in 
regard to Tibet, the other region where Bengal exercised a deep 
influence on the evolution of culture. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the form of Buddhist 
religion and monastic order in Tibet was largely shaped by a 
number of famous Buddhist teachers from Bengal. Fortunately, 
the Tibetan chronicles have preserved a detailed account of a large 
number of'Indian Pafi^its from the Pala kingdom who visited the 
Land of Snow, and not only preached the Buddhist religion and 
translated Indian texts, but transmitted to that inaccessible region 
the various elements of Indian culture and civilisation. Their 
literary and religious activities have been treated in a general way 
in Chs. XI and xm. Here we would refer to only a few distinguished 
persons among them who may be regarded, on reasonable grounds, 
to be inhabitants of Bengal. The detailed accounts of their lives are 
culled from Tibetan sources, and though much of them may be 
merely traditional, unsupported by positive testimony, they are still 
of great value, at least in so far as they hold out before us a general 
picture of the honour and respect accorded to the Bengali scholars 
and religious teachers in Tibet. 

The native religion of Tibet was Bon-po. It advocated demon¬ 
worship and other sacrifices. During the reign of Srong-tsan Gam- 
po, as noted above (p. 83), Buddhism was introduced in Tibet. 
Bon, however, remained the predominant religion in Tibet till the 
accession of Khri-srong-Ide-btsan (supra p. 118), a descendant of 
Srong-tsan Gampo, in the middle of the eighth century a.d. Khri- 
srong-lde-btsan was a great devotee of Buddhism. He invited ^Snti- 
rakshita (supra pp. 380-81),^^ who was at that time living in Nepal, 
to Tibet in order to strengthen the cause of Buddhism there, ifenti- 
rakshita went to Tibet. He had hardly preached there the Buddhist 
doctrine for four months when, we are told, the demi-gods of Tibet 
grew indignant and caused many phenomenal disturbances. ^&nti- 
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rakshita was sent back to Nepal. Sometime afterwards he, on the 
request of the Tibetan king, went for a second time to Tibet. He 
introduced there the observance of the ‘ten virtues* and Dharma. 
But the local gods, demi-gods, genii, and female spirits, finding the 
people inclined to Buddhism, became very violent again. They were 
evidently the adherents of the Bon religion. Santirakshita was not 
strong enough to cope with them. He advised the king to invite 
Padmasambhava, who knew mystic charms for combating the evil 
spirits. Padmasambhava, at the invitation of the king, went to 
Tibet, and within a very short period brought all the evil genii 
under his control. The king was highly pleased with Padmasam¬ 
bhava and Santirakshita and built Bsam-ya, a monastery after the 
model of that at Odantapuri in Magadha {supra p. 110). The two 
Indian teachers established there the order of the Lamas. Lama, 
in the true sense, means the head of the monastery, though in 
modern times the title is given to all the monks and priests in Tibet 
connected with the Buddhist order. The religion of the Lama is 
simply called “The Religion” or “Buddha’s Religion.” Its followers 
are called ‘Nan-pa’ that is ‘within the fold.’ Padmasambhava and 
Santirakshita trained some Tibetans as monks, who carried on their 
mission assiduously, and translated many Buddhist texts into 
Tibetan. Padmasambhava, after a residence of a short period, left 
Tibet in order to preach Buddhism in other lands, 6&ntirakshita 
was made the first abbot of the monastery at Bsam-ya. He occupied 
that position for thirteen years. Shortly before his death Hoshang 
MahSyana, a Chinese missionary, visited Tibet. He started preach¬ 
ing Buddhism of an order which differed from that advocated by 
(Santirakshita. Santirakshita, failing to defeat his opponent in contro¬ 
versy, requested the king to invite his disciple, Kamalasila, to Tibet. 
The latter was then in Magadha. But Santirakshita, shortly be¬ 
fore Kamalasila’s arrival in Tibet, died of an accident. Kamalasila 
defeated the Chinese missionary in a debate, and established the 
soundness of the doctrine preached by Santirakshita. 

The Tibetan literature closely connects another Bengali teacher 
named Dlpahkra SiijSana, also known as Atlsa,^* with the teligious 
movement in Tibet. Dipafikara was born in 980 a.d. in the royal 
family of Gau<^a at Vikramanipura in Bahgala. He was known as 
Chandragarbha in his early age. His father was Kalyanasri and his 
mother was Prabh&vati. While young, he learned five minor sciences 
under the guidance of the great teacher Jet&ri. He studied theim- 
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portant literature of the Hinayana and Mah&^na schools. RShula- 
gupta taught him the meditative science of the Buddhists in the 
Kpishnagiri monastery. Kfishuagiri, modern Kanheri, in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, was an important centre of the Buddhists. 
Chandragarbha received there the name of Guhyajnana-vajra. At 
the age of nineteen he took the sacred vows in the Odantapurl- 
vifidra from the Mahasahghika Acharya ^ilarakshita, who gave him 
the name Dlpafikara l^rijnana. Twelve years later, at the age of 
thirty-one, he was ordained as a Bhikshu. He received the vow of 
a Bodhisattva from Dharmarakshita. He intended to study Bud¬ 
dhism under the guidance of Chandrakirti, the High Priest of 
Suvargadvipa, Suvarnadvipa, which was a general name for Java 
and other islands in Eastern Archipelago, was at that time an im¬ 
portant centre of Buddhism in the East. A merchant vessel, after 
several months’ strenuous journey, brought him to that island. 
He studied there for twelve years, and returned to Magadha, visiting 
Tamradvipa (Ceylon) on his way. He was invited to the Vikrama- 
sila monastery [supra p. 110) by the king Mahipala. Dipahkara 
assumed the post of the High Priest of the Vikramasila monastery 
at the request of king Nayapala, son of Mahipala,. Sthavira Ratna- 
kara was at that time the chief of monastery. 

About the middle of the eleventh century a.d. Lha Lama 
Ye-ses-bod was the king of Tibet. He was a pious Buddhist. He 
intended to reform Buddhism in Tibet, which was debased 
by Tantric and Bon mysticism. He sent Rinchhen Zah-po, 
the great Lochava, and Legs-pahi ^erab to India in order to 
invite some Indian scholars to Tibet.^* These two oflBcers of the 
Tibetan king, in course of their sojourn, went to the VikramaBila 
monastery. They came to learn there that Dipahkara was the best 
of the Buddhist scholars in Magadha. But realising that there was 
no chance of their request being complied with, they did not dare 
extend him their invitation to Tibet. They went back to their 
country and communicated to the king everything they knew about 
the great Bengali teacher. The king despatched a Tibetan mission 
under Rgya-tson-gru Seng4, a native of Tag-tshal in Tsang, to 
Vikramasila with rich presents to invite Dipahkara to his country. 
Dipahkara, on receipt of invitation, replied to the Tibetan 
mission : 

Then it seems to me that my going to Tibet would be due to two cwses : 
first, the desire of amassing gold, and second, the wish of g aining sainthood by 
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the loving of others ; but 1 must say that I have no necessity for gold nor any 
anxiety for the second at present.” 

The Tibetans, thus having failed to achieve their end, went back to 
their country. About this time a great calamity befell the king of 
Tibet. He was taken prisoner by the king of Garlog in the frontier 
of Nepal. The king, shortly before his death in the enemy’s prison, 
sent through his nephew and successor Chan Chub the following 
message to Dipankara : 

"Lha Lama, the king of Tibet, has fallen into the hands of the Raja of 
Garlog while endeavouring to collect gold for diffusing the religion of Buddha, 
and for the Pat^it himself. The Pandit should therefore vouchsafe his blessings 
and mercy unto him in all his transformed existences. The chief aim of the king’s 
life has been to take him to Tibet to reform Buddhism, but, alas, that did not 
ccnne to pass ! With a longing look to the time when he could behold the Pa^it's 
saintly face, he resigned himself absolutely to the mercy of the three Holies.” 

After the death of the king, Chan Chub sent a Tibetan mission in 
charge of Tshul Khrim-gyalwa to Dipankara at Vikramaeila with 
the deceased king’s letter. It was also instructed, in case Dipankara 
refused to come, to invite a scholar, next to him, to Tibet. 

Tshul Khrim-gyalwa, also known as Vinayadhara, formerly 
studied Buddhist literature in India for two years. He proceeded 
to Vikramasila with the mission, and met there unexpectedly his 
preceptor Gya-tson Seng6. The preceptor told him thaf the Tibetans 
had no influence there, and advised him not to disclose at once the 
object of his visit. Both of them saw Dipankara from time to time. 
Dipankara was very much moved when he heard the news of the 
king’s death in a tragic circumstance. He consented to pay a visit 
to Tibet after finishing his work in hand, to which he would have 
to devote a period of eighteen months. He advised the Tibetan 
monks to keep the matter secret. Once Vinayadhara and Gya-tson 
made an attempt to know the opinion of Ratnakara on the matter 
of Dipahkara’s visit to Tibet. Ratnakara discarded the idea with 
the remark, 

*‘in the absence of At Isa, no other Pandit would be able to preserve the moral 
discipline of the monks here. He holds the key to many a monastery of Magadha. 
For these reasons we can ill afford to lose his venerable presence.” 

The day of Dipahkara’s departure for Tibet was drawing near. 
It was not, however, possible for him to leave the Vikrama4lla 
monastery without the permission of his chief, Ratnikara. Once he 
sought the pa'inission of Ratnakara for leave to accompany Vinaya^ 
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dhara to many places of pilgrimages including Nepal. Ratnakara 
could, howevr, discover that Dipaukara cherished an idea of visiting 
Tibet on that occasion. He eventually agreed to the proposal of 
Vinayadhara about Dipafikara’s visit to Tibet on condition that the 
venerable teacher should return to Vikramasila within three years. 
He remarked : 

“without Atisa India will be in darknws. He holds the key to many institutions. 
In his absence many monasteries will be empty. The looming signs prognosticate 
evil for India. Numerous Turushkas (Muhammadans) are invading India, and I 
am much concerned at heart. May you proceed to your country with your com¬ 
panions and with Atisa to work for the good of all living beings there.” 

Dipahkara started for Tibet, accompanied by Vinayadhara, 
Gya-tson, Pa^^it Bhumigarbha, and the Maharaja Bhumisahgha, 
the king of Western India, who was his disciple. Some ^aivas, 
Vaishnavas, and Kapilas, who did not like that Dipahkara should 
preach Buddhism in Tibet, engaged some robbers to take his life 
as soon as he passed the border of India. The robbers, when they 
saw the saintly appearance of the teacher, could not raise their hands 
against him, and went away. As soon as Dlpafikara entered Nepal 
a local chief took fancy to a beautiful little table made of sandal¬ 
wood, which was being carried by the venerable teacher. He set 
some brigands to rob him of it. But Dipahkara, it is reported, 
averted the danger by some mystic charms. After this he paid his 
reverence to the temple of Arya Svayambhu. Gya-tson unfortu¬ 
nately died there of fever. Dipa&kara was much moved by this 
calamity, as Gya-tson was his close companion, and was to serve him 
in Tibet as an interpreter {lochava). At this time he wrote a note 
to king Nayapala. He met Ananta-kirti, king of Nepal, at Palpa, 
then called Palpoi-thah. He presented the king with an elephant, and 
the latter in gratitude laid the foundation of a monastery called Than- 
vihdra. His son Padmaprabha was ordained as monk by Dipahkara. 
Padmaprabha accompanied the Bengal Paifi4^t to Tibet. 

Dipahkara w^s received by the officers and the army of the 
king Chan Chub in the frontier of Tibet. He stopped on the bank 
of Man&sa-sarovara for a week. Finally he reached the monastery 
at ThoHng^* with his party. He was given grand ovation by the 
king in the capital. He moved from province to province and 
preached Mahay&na doctrine. Brom-ton, the founder of the first great 
hierarchy of Tibet, became his disciple. Dipahkara succeeded in 
eUminating Tantric and foreign elements from the Tibetan Buddhism. 
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He wrote several books on Buddhism during his stay in Tibet. 
Bodhipatha-praSpa is the most prominent among them.^* The 
authorship of about two hundred books is ascribed to him.^* He 
lived in Tibet for thirteen years and died there c. 1053 a.d. at the 
age of seventy-three. His memory is still cherished by the people 
of the country. 

II. ACTIVITIES OF BENGALIS IN INDIA OUTSIDE BENGAL 

We have many references to Bengalis playing an important part, 
both in secular and religious affairs, in different parts of India out¬ 
side Bengal. A short account of some of these persons is given 
below to indicate the nature and scope of these activities. 

We may begin with Gadadhara who founded a principality in 
the Far South. Gadadhara was born in the village of Ta^a, in 
Varendrl. He is described as the crest-jewel of Gau^a, and the illu¬ 
minator of Varendrl. He proceeded to Southern India, and became 
the chief of the territory called Kartikeya-tapovana. The seat of 
his government was Kolagala, the modern village of Kolagallu, 
in the Bellary district, Mysore. He was a subordinate of 
the Rash^rakuta king Krishna iii. (a.d. 939-967) and .Khottiga 
(967* c. 972 A.D.). He installed the images of Surya, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahesvara, Parvati, Vinayaka, and KSrtikeya, and founded 
a monastery at Kolagallu.^^ 

The Gopeswar inscription of Anekamalla, dated l^aka 1113 
(=1191 A.D.), refers to the king as sprung from the family of Gau(Ja“. 
He was a king of the Garhwal district where the inscription was 
discovered, and is said to have conquered Kedara-bhumi, no doubt 
the holy city of Kedara and the adjoining territory. 

Another son of Gau^a distinguished himself in the same region 
about the same time. He is Udayaraja, of the Gau^a family, who 
was appointed commander of the Chahamana army by Pfithviraja in. 
(1177-1192 A.D.). Pfithviraja in defeated Muhammad Ghurl in 
1190-91 A.D., but lost his life in a battle with the same Muslim 
general at Taraori, near Karnal, in 1192 a.d. These informations 
are supplied by the Muhammadan historians. The Hamn^ra-mahd- 
dcdvya gives a somewhat different account of the conflict. It records 
that Prithvlraja fought successfully with Sahabadina (Shihab-ud- 
din Muhammad Ghiiii) many times. On the last occasion the 
Muslim general, referred to as the king of the Sakas, invaded the 
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kingdom of Prithviraja, and captured Dilli (Delhi). Pyitfaviraja, 
commanding Udayaraja to follow him, hurried to oppose the enemy 
with a small army. He sutfered defeat at the hand of Muhammad 
Ghuri, and was taken prisoner, before Udayaraja could come to his 
assistance. Muhammad Ghuri, after the arrival of Udayaraja in 
the battle-field, being dubious about his ultimate success, withdrew 
to the city of Delhi with the captive Prithviraja. The pride of his 
bgjing a member of the Gau^a family prevented Udayaraja from 
retracing his steps, leaving his master in that perilous condition. 
He made an onslaught on the city, and fought bravely with the 
enemy for a month without interval. A Muslim officer, apprehend¬ 
ing grave danger, advised Muhammad Ghuri to ease the situation 
by releasing Prithviraja. But Muhammad Ghuri, in his rage, ordered 
the execution of the Chahamana king. Udayaraja, after the death 
of Prithviraja, in despair made a desperate attempt to capture the 
city, and fell fighting in the battle.^* 

Two ruling dynasties of Orissa, the names of whose kings 
ended in Tunga, are said to have come from Rohitagiri which is 
located by some in Bengal (above, pp. 200-201). One of these was^ 
founded by Jagattuhga, whose descendants ruled about 9th century 
A.D. Another was founded by Ra^iaka Vinitatuhga and ruled in 
parts of Talcher, Pal Lahara and Keonjhar States.^® 

A Brahmana named ^akti, belonging to the Bharadvaja family 
of Gauda, obtained Darvabhisara, which is now represented by the 
tract of the lower and the middle hills between the rivers Chandra- 
bhaga and Vitasta! His son was Mitra. Mitra’s son was ^aktisvami. 
Saktisvami became the minister of king Muktapi<Ja,®^ also known as 
Lalitaditya, who ruled Kashmir from c. a.d. 724 to 760 (supra p. 76). 

Gadadhara, son of Lakshmidhara, an ornament of the Gau<Ja 
family, attained to the position of the great minister of peace and 
war under the Chandella king Paramardi (c. 1165-1201 a.d.). 
There was another personage named Lakshmidhara, who was born 
in the Gau^a family, and who was an ornament in the kingdom of 
the Chandella Kirtivarman (c. a.d. 1073). Lakshmidhara’s son was 
Yasabpala, who was a minister under the next Chandella king Sal- 
lakshapavarman. Yaflabpala’s son ^ridhara was an officer of the 
Chandella king Jayavarman (a.d. 1117). ^ridhara’s son Gokula 
was a minister of the Chandella Pyithvlvarman. Gokula’s son 
Bhoja (r) flourished during the reign of the Chandella Madanavarman 
(C.AJD. 1129-1163). Bhoja*s son Mahip&la was an officer under 
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the Chandella Paramardi. Mahipala’s son Gaiigidhara became a 
favourite of the Chandella Trailokyavarman (c.a.d. 1205-41). 
Gahgadhara’s son Jagaddhara was a minister of the Chandella Vlra- 
varman (a.d. 1254-1285).®** 

An inscription of the fifth century a.d. mentions that a Kshatriya 
family from Gaura, founded a kingdom in the Upper State, 
Rajaputana.®® Gaura appears to be the same as Gauda, though 
this cannot be definitely proved. 

The Bengalis in foreign land showed more zeal in religious and 
missionary activities than in any other sphere of life. Both Buddhist 
and Brahmanical teachers went far and near, and propagated their 
respective tenets. 

The earliest Bengali Buddhist teacher to achieve distinction out¬ 
side Bengal is ^ilabhadra {supra pp. 78, 380), a member of the 
Brahmanical royal family of Samatata.®* We are fortunate in 
getting a detailed account of his life from the contemporary Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang. ^ilabhadra, in his young age, travelled 
throughout India for acquiring special knowledge in Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy. He met DharmapSla at Nalanda and received religious 
instruction from him. Dharmapala, finding in him the qualities of a 
great man, ordained him as a monk, ^ilabhadra mastered the 
principles of Buddhism, and attained high efficiency in explaining the 
subtleties of the ^astras. His fame as a great Buddhist scholar 
spread to foreign lands. A Brahmana from South India, who was 
proud of his learning, came to Magadha and challenged DharmapSla 
for a religious discourse. Dharmapala engaged ^ilabhadra, who was 
then only thirty years old, for initiating discussion with the Brahmaga. 
Silabhadra thoroughly outwitted his opponent, and succeeded in 
proving the soundness of his faith. The king of Magadha was 
highly pleased with 5§ilabhadra for his achievement, and expressed 
his willingness to endow him with the revenue of a city. Silabhadra 
first refused the offer on the ground that a monk should not have 
any attraction for such a thing. But he had ultimately to accept 
the gift at the king’s earnest request. He built a monastery and 
donated the above endowment for its maintenance. 

In the course of time Silabhadra became the chief minister of the 
community of NalandS. At this time ‘the priests, belonging to the 
convent, or strangers {residing therein) always reached to the 
number of 10,000.* They all studied Mahayana, the doctrines 
belonging to eighteen schools, the Vedas, Hetu-vidya, Sabda-vidyfi^ 
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Chikitsa-vidya, Atharva-vcda and the Sahkhya (Sahkhya). ^ila- 
bhadm was the only scholar who mastered all the collections of the 
Siitrasandthe Sastras. HiuenTsang reports that the members of 
the convent, from their great reverence to Silabhadra, did not 
venture to call him by his name, but gave him the appellation 
Ching-fa-tsong (“Treasurer of the good Law”). 

When ffiuen Tsang arrived at Nalanda in 637 a.d. Silabhadra 
was the chief of the monastery. The pilgrim submitted to the 
teacher that he came from the country of China in order to learn 
the principles of Yoga-Bastra under his guidance. Silabhadra received 
Hiuen Tsang with great respect. Hiuen Tsang attended a series 
of lectures, delivered by the venerable teacher, on Yoga-sastra. 
About this time Harsha l^iladitya, at the request of Silabhadra, 
granted the revenues of three villages to a Brahmana, who attended 
the above lectures along with the Chinese pilgrim. 

Hiuen Tsang prepared a work entitled “37te Destruction of 
Heresy^ and handed it over to l^ilabhadra. Silabhadra received a 
letter from Kumara, king of Kamarupa, requesting him to send the 
Chinese pilgrim to his kingdom. Silabhadra did not comply with this 
request, as he expected a similar invitation from Siladitya about the 
same time. Kumara ultimately sent a threatening letter to Silabhadra. 
‘Tf necessary,” said he, *T will equip my army and elephants, and 
like the clouds sweep down on and trample to the very dust that 
monastery of Nalanda.” Silabhadra, probably to get out of the un¬ 
pleasant situation, sent Hiuen Tsang to Kamarupa. This happened 
about the beginning of 643 a.d. 

We hear nothing more of Silabhadra. He was the greatest 
Buddhist teacher of his age. He commanded respect from every¬ 
body. One of his works is known to us. It is entitled Arya- 
Bud^-bhximUvyakhyam, which was translated into Tibetan. 

Silabhadra and Santirakshita, referred to above, were both 
teachers of the Nalanda monastery. Another Bengali teacher, 
whose name was Chandragomin {supra pp. 354, 380),2S 
known to have been connected with that institution. Chandra- 
gomin was born in a Kshatriya family in the east in Varendra. He 
studied Sutra- and Abhidharma-pifiakas under the guidance of 
AchSrya Sthiramati. He mastered literature, grammar, logic, astro¬ 
nomy, music, fine arts, and the science of medicine. He was initiated 
into the Buddhist faith by AchS-rj^ Asoka, and became a great 
devotee of Avalokitesvara and Tfiiu. 
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Chandragomin proceeded to Ceylon and Southern India. While 
residing in Southern India he wrote a grammar entitled Chandra- 
vyakarafiUt which was an improvement on Nagasesha’s (Patanjali’s) 
Bhashya on Papini’s grammar. Next he proceeded to Nalanda 
where he met Chandrakirti, who was at that time the High Priest 
of the monastery there. The priests of Nalanda did not give him 
a warm reception as he was only a lay disciple. But Chandrakirti 
found in Chandragomin a great scholar, and succeeded in removing 
tho unfriendly feeling from the minds of the host of priests. He 
arranged a procession of priests, which was headed by three chariots. 
He placed Chandragomin in one of them, an image of MaiijuBrl in 
the second, and himself in the third. After this event the priests 
paid great reverence to Chandragomin. Chandragomin, who was a 
follower of the Yogachara system, carried on philosophical discus¬ 
sions in the monastery. The story runs that he once threw off the 
grammar, which he wrote in South India, into a well, considering 
that it was inferior in merit to one prepared by Chandrakirti. But 
at the instance of goddess Tara, who told him in dream about the 
superior quality of his work, he recovered the book from the well. 

Chandragomin wrote a book on logic known as Nyaya-siddhy- 
dloka, the Tibetan translation of which is now available. His 
Tibetan name is Zla-wa-dge-bsnen. 

The Bengali Pa'^ity most highly esteemed in Tibet, is Abhaya- 
karagupta {supra p. 382).“ He is worshipped there as one of 
the Panchhen-Rinpochhes i.e,. Lamas possessing royal dignities. He 
was born at a place near the city of Gau^a, in Eastern India. In his 
young age he went to Magadha, in Madhyadesa, and learnt there 
five sciences. Within a very short time he earned renown as a great 
Buddhist scholar. He became a priest in the palace of R&mapala, 
who is described as the king of Magadha in the Tibetan literature. 
It is reported that he wrote ^astras during the first two watches of 
the day, explained Dharma in the third watch, worshipped bis gods 
till midnight in the Himavana cemetery, and retired to bed after 
that. He gave relief to many hungerstricken beggars in the city of 
Sukhavati. It was diie to his intervention that a Chap^^la Idng 
of the city of Charasimha gave up the project of sacrificing one 
hundred men. He furthered the cause of Buddhism. In his later 
life he became the High Priest of the Vikramasila monastery, which 
accommodated three thousand monks. He was the head of the 
Mahfiy&na sect in the Odantapurl monastery. It is reported that 
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when Abhayakara was residing in the Vikramasila monastery under 
the protection of the son of king ^ubhaSrl of Eastern India, a 
Turuskha war took place. Abhayakara performed many religious 
rites as the result of which, it is said, the Turuskhas were forced to 
leave India. He died before Rtimapala’s abdication of the throne. 
He is said to have been succeeded to the position of the High Priest 
of Vikramasila monastery by Ratnakara-santi. It is, however, 
known from another Tibetan source that Ratnakara*silnli preceded 
him to that post. Abhayakara was a great writer. He translated 
many books into the Tibetan language. It is not known whether he 
ever visited Tibet. 

Other Bengali scholars, who were closely connected with the 
Vikramasi’a monastery, were Jetari and JiianaBri-mitra. They were 
senior contemporaries of Dlpafikara l^rljfiana. 

Jetari” (supra p. 381) was a resident of Varendra. His father 
Garbhapada, a Brahmapa ac/iar>’a, was the religious teacher of Sana- 
tana, who is described as the king of Varendra by Taranalha. 
Sanatana was probably a vassal of king Mahipala i. In his young 
age Jetari was expelled by his relations. This incident turned the 
course of his life. He became a devotee of Buddha. He studied the 
Buddhist doctrine, and became thoroughly conversant with Abhi~ 
dharma-pi\aka. King Maha-(I)pala conferred on him the diploma 
of *Pa7i4ita* of the Vikramasila monastery. He served there as a 
professor for a long time. Ratnakara-santi andDipaiikara l^rijr&na, 
who became High Priests of Vikramasila monastery, were his pupils. 
He wrote many books on Tantra and Sutra. Taranatha reports 
that he was the author of on© hundred books. Many of his works 
have been translated into Tibetan. He was known in Tibet as 
Dgra-las-rgy al-wa. 

JSSnasrl** (supra p. 382), who was also known as JRanasri- 
mitra, was a native of Gauda. According to Dr. S. C- Vidyabhushapa, 
he is probably the same as JfiinaSri-bhadra, who carried on activities 
in Kashmir, He was one of the gate-keepers (guardians) of the 
Vikramasila monastery. Ratnavajra and RatnSkara-fenti were his 
colleagues. Dipahkara, in his early age, studied Buddhism under 
his guidance. He was a contemporary of king Chanaka (Sanatana ?). 
He has written many books on logic and other subjects. Most of 
them have been translated into Tibetan language. He is known m 
Tibet as Yeses>dpal-ba$es>gnen. 

With the decline of Buddhism in the twelfth century A.D. 

38 
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j^aivism became predominant in Bengal. During this period some 
Bengali Saiva teachers went to North and South India, and exercised 
considerable influence over the kings and the people there. The 
earliest known among them is Umapatideva,** who bore another 
name Jnana-^ivadeva. He was a native of Dakshiija-Radha, in 
Gauda>desa. He settled in the Cho{a country, and acquired great 
renown for his divine qualities. He was known there as Svamidevar. 
He was a contemporary of Rijadhiraja ii (a.d. 1163-1179), successor 
of Rajaraja ii on the Choja throne. In the third quarter of the 
twelfth century a.d. the Ceylonese army, under their generals Jaya- 
dratha, Lahkapuri and others, conquered the Pan^ya country, and 
forced the Papijya Kulasekhara to flee away from Madura. There¬ 
after they attacked the feudatories of Rajadhiraja, and threatened 
to invade the districts of To^cli ^^i^d Pasi, The people in the Choja 
country got panic-stricken. Ediriji-^oja-^ambuvarayan, a feuda¬ 
tory of Rajadhiraja, prayed to UmSpatideva for offering oblation 
and worship to the great god for their safety. Umapatideva wor¬ 
shipped §iva for a period of twenty-eight days, as the result of which 
it is said, the Ceylonese army with its generals fled away from the 
Choja country, j^iriji-l^oja-^ambuvarayan, as a token of gratitude, 
granted the village of Arpakkam to Umapatideva. Umapatideva 
distributed the income of that village among his relations. 

The §aiva teacher Visvesvara-eambhu*® exercised kill greater 
influence on the thought and culture of the people of the Deccan. 
He was a resident of Purvagrama, in Dakshina-Ra^ha, in Oauia. 
He rose to the position of the chief teacher in the famous Golaki 
nta{ha, in the pahala-znai^r^a/j, situated between the Narmada and 
Bhagirathi. pahala-wfl?idfl/<i was the country round the modern 
town of Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces. This Golaki matha 
was founded by Durvasas. Sadbhlva-sambhu, a remote successor 
of Durvasas to the position of the High Priest of that ma^hot received 
three lakhs of villages as a gift from the Kalachuri king YuvarSja i 
(c. A.D. 925-50), and dedicated it to the ma^ha for its maintenance* 
In the line of Sadbhava-sambhu flourished the teachers Somg-sambhu, 
Viraala-^rabhu, ^akti-sambhu, Klrti-sambhu, Vimala-siva of the 
Kerala country, and Dharma-sambhu. Dharma-sambhu’s successor 
was Visveevara-sambhu of Bengal, who flourished in the middle of 
the thirteenth century a.d. Vtivefivara-sambhu was a great Vedio 
scholar. The Choja and MSlava kings were his disciples. He was 
the diksMi-guru (preceptor for initiation) of the Kakatlya king 
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Ga^apati (a.d. 1198-1261) of Warangal, and of a king of the Kala- 
chury dynasty of Tripuri. Ganapati is stated to have been his 
(spiritual) son. Visvesvara-iSambhu lived in the court of Ganapati. 
It offered a pleasing sight when he, with his gold-coloured matted 
hair, pendent ear-ornaments, and brilliant face, took his seat in the 
open Hall of Learning of Ganapati. Ganapati expressed his desire 
to grant the village of Mandara, situated in the KandravStu in the 
Velinada-vwhcya, on the south bank of the Krishnaveiji (Krishna) 
river, to his preceptor. His daughter and successor RudrHmba 
granted, in ^aka 1183 (=^1261 a.d.), that village along with the 
village of Velangapundi, and the lahkd lands, on the Krish^avet?! 
river, to the 5aiva teacher. Visveavara-sambhu amalgamated the 
two villages, thus granted to him, into one, and named it Visvesvara- 
Golaki. He founded there a temple, a monastery, a college, a 
choultry for distribution of food, a maternity home, and a hospital. 
He settled there sixty families of Draviila Brahmanas, and granted 
them altogether 120 puttis of lands for their maintenance. They 
were given full power to dispose of these lands in any way they 
liked. The remaining lands were divided into three parts. The 
income of one part was granted for the maintenance of the temple 
of ^iva, the income of the second was allotted for meeting the 
expendituse of the college and the ^aiva monastefy, and that of the 
third was reserved for meeting the expenditure of the maternity home, 
the hospital, and the feeding-house. Altogether eight professors,— 
three for teaching Vedas, v/r., Rig^ Yajur, and Sdma and five for 
teaching logic, literature, and .Sgama—^were appointed for the 
college. One very able physician and one expert clerk were appoint¬ 
ed, apparently for the hospitals. Ten dancing-women, eight drum¬ 
mers including two pipers, one Kashmirian (music teacher?), 
fourteen songstresses and Kara^a drummers were employed for 
the temple. Two Brahman cooks, four servants, and six Brahman 
attendants were engaged for the monastery and the feeding-house. 
Ten village-guards, belonging to the Choja country, and known as 
Virabhadras, whose duty was to cut the scrotums, the heads and 
stomach, were employed. The duty of the Virabhadras, mentioned 
above, cannot be properly explained. There were twenty Vira- 
mush^is, who were bha\as or police-officers. The village was! 
provided with a goldsmith, a coppersmith, a stone-cutter, a bamboo- 
worker, a potter, a blacksmith, an architect, a carpenter, a bafb», 
and an artisan. Some Brahmans of the ^rlvatsa-gotm and S&tm^ 
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veda, who were natives of Purvagrama in Dakshi^a-R&^ha of 
Gaufja, were appointed to supervise the income and expenditure 
tof the village, and to keep an account of them in writing. 

All the employees, referred to above, were granted lands for 
heir maintenance. Their sons and grandsons etc. were given the 
right of ownership of these lands. Some lands were granted for 
meeting the expenses of the food and clothing of the ^aiva ascetics, 
KalSnana (Kalamukha), Pasupatas, and the students, and also for 
meeting the cost of supplying food to all, irrespective of caste, who 
came to the village. ViBvcsvara?Bambhu laid down that the Golaki 
line would be appointing an Achdrya, who would be in charge of 
all the charitable establishments of the village, v/z., the temple, the 
feeding-house, and the monastery. The Achdrya must possess the 
required qualifications, v/z., he must be a virtuous and a learned 
Brahman, well-conversant with ^aivism and its mysteries. He 
would be drawing in return for his service one hundred nishkas as 
his fee. The whole Saiva community of the village was given the 
power of appointing a new Achdrya if the existing one was found 
negligent in his duty or was guilty of misbehaviour. 

Some other benevolent activities of Visvesvara-sambhu are known 
to us besides those mentioned above. He founded a monastery 
known as Upala in the city of Kalisvara, and making .the village 
of Ponna an agrahdray granted it for the maintenance of the 
monastery. He installed a Uhgay and founded a monastery after his 
own name in the city of Mandrakutia, and donated Manepalli and 
Uttupllla for their maintenance. He installed a Uiiga in the city of 
Chandravalli, and having extended the boundary of a pqnd, gave 
half of it to the deity. He founded a city called Viivesvara in 
Anandapada, and having installed Ananda (Siva) and a monastery 
granted the city for the maintenance of the god. He set up a liiiga 
after his own name, and donated the village of Kommu for its 
maintenance. In Isvarapuri on the north-east of ^ri^a, he erected 
a monastery with sixteen surrounding walls, for the maintenance of 
the feeding-house of which his disciple king Ga^apati donated a 
village. This disciple granted him Ka^c^rako^a in PalfinA^^ ^ 
to his preceptor. The latter installed a Hhga in Nivyitta, and gave it 
the dry land adjacent to Vellaia, part of the forest of the village 
DudySla, and the whole village of Piinuru. He set up a /i%o in 
the northern Somailla, and donated it the village of Aitaprol. In 
&ka4 172 b»a.d. 1250, he made some gift of gold to the temple of 
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Tripurantakesvara, in the Markupura taluk of the Karnul district 
(Andhra Pradesh). Three years later, the central shrine of this 
temple was erected by his son iaanta-^mbhu, under orders of king 
Ganapati.*^ 

Visves^ra-sambhu’s activities in the Andhra country reveal to 
us the nature of the cultural and civic conceptions of the Bengalis 
in the early times. And we know of a few more Bengalis who carried 
on similar activities in other parts of India. 

Avighnakara, an inhabitant of Gautja, visited Western India in 
the middle of the ninth century a.d. Krishuagiri, modern Kanheri, 
tn Maharashtra State, was, at that time, under Kapardin, a chief 
of Kohkan, who was a subordinate of the Rash^raku^a Amogha- 
varsha i. Avighnakara excavated in the hill there a great monastery 
for the residence of monks. In ^aka775=A.D. 853, he made a 
gift of one hundred drammas^ from the interest of which the monks 
residing there were to be provided with clothes after his death.*® 
A Bengali also perhaps made some contribution to the famous 
Kailasa temple at Ellora.®* 

Vasava^a, a famous Brahman of the Vatsa-bhargava gotra from 
Gau^a, settled at Simhapalll, in the Hariyaija country (modem 
Hariyana in the Hissar district, Punjab). His eldest son IsSnasiva 
forsook the world, proceeded to Vodamayuta (modern Badaun, 
Uttar Pradesh), and lived in a well-known Saiva monastery there. 
He received initiation from Murtiga^a, the chief of the monastery. 
In the course of time Is&nasiva himself became the chief of that 
monastery. He was a contemporary of the local R5shtraku$a 
ruler Ampitapala. He founded a temple of ^iva and donated for 
its maintenance the revenues of Bhada^aulika.** 

Devendravarman III, king of Orissa, granted, early in the 9th 
century a.d., a village to a Brahmai^a of Uttara RacJhS.*® Deven- 
dravarman IV of the same family granted, towards the end of 
the same century, a pradeia in a village to a number of Brahmai^as 
of Vanga ^*who are eager in performing sacrifices and studying the 
Vedas, are well-versed in the Vedas and Vedahgas, and who always 
practise dharma as prescribed in the l^rutis and Smyitis.*’*® 

King Gayaijatufiga, of the Tufiga dynasty of Orissa named above, 
granted lands to a BrShmaqa who had emigrated from Varendra- 

Another ruler, Devanandadeva, ruling in the modern Dhnkaenal 
region of Orissa, about the end of the 9th century a.d., granted lands 
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to a BrShma^a of the Bhat^a community whose family hailed from 
Pu9<Jravardhana.** 

Mah&bhavagupta I, the SomavamsI king of Orissa, gave a village 
to Bhattaputra Jatarupa, who was an immigrant from Ra^hS. He 
and his son Mah&sivagupta I, as well as the Chandella kings Dhahga, 
Devavarmadeva and Madanavarmadcva granted villages to 
Brahmapas immigrating from Tarkarika*® which has been located by 
some scholars in Bengal.*® 

Bengalis are also known to have achieved high distinction out¬ 
side Bengal in the domain of literary art. It has been mentioned 
above (p. 589) that a Bengali, named ^aktisvami became the 
minister of Lalitaditya of Kashmir. His son was Kalya^asvami, 
who has been compared with Yajnavalkya. Kalya^aavami’s son 
was Kanta^handra, whose son was Jayanta. Jayanta is identified 
with Jayantabhatta, the author of Nyaya-mmjan. Jayanta was a 
poet and had also the gift of eloquence. He acquired thorough 
knowledge in Veda, Vedafiga, and all other ^&stras. His son was 
Abhinanda, who is the author of KS4ambari'kaih&sdra. The book 
gives in verse the brief outline of the prose composition, named 
KddambaH, by BSfiabhatta.*i 

Lakshmidhara, a native of the village of Bha^t^-Ko^la, in 
Oauda, was a well-known poet. He went to Mftlava, and lived in 
the court of the Paramara king Bhoja (a.d. 1000-1055). He is the 
author of a Mah&kavya entitled Chakrapd^i-vijaya.^* 

Halfiyudha, a resident of Navagr&ma, in Dak8hiQa-Rft4h!(&), 
seems to have settled in Mftlava. He composed sixty-four verses, 
in v. s. 1120s=a.d. 106.1, which are found engraved in the temple of 
Amareivara in Mandh&tft (Nimar district, Madhya. Pradesh).^ 

M adana, who was born of a family of Gau^a, was a poet of 
outstand ingmerit. In his early years he went to Mftlava, and leftmt 
the art of poetry from the great Jaina scholar Jii^ftdhara. He obtain¬ 
ed the title of B&la-sarasvaii in recognition of his poetic genius. 
He rose to the position of the preceptor of the Paranaftra king 
Aijunavarman (a.d. 1210-1218), a remote successor of Bhoja. He 
wrote a drama entitled PSriJSta-maHjari (also called Vipyaid) com¬ 
memorating the victory of Aijunftvarman over Jayasimhg, king of 
Gujarat. He also composed three inscriptions, belonging to Arjuna- 
varman’s reign.** 

Gad&dhara, mentioned above (p. 589), and his two sona 
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Devadhara and Dharmadhara were poets in the court of the 
Chandella king Paramardi.^® 

Ramachandra Kavibharati was a native of the village Vfravati, 
in Gauda. In his early age he became thoroughly conversant with 
Tarka, VySkara^a, ^ruti, Smriti, Mahakavya, Agama, Alabk&ra, 
Chhanda, Jyotisha, and Nataka. He went to Ceylon and embraced 
Buddhism. The king Parakramabahu*® conferred on him the title 
of BauddhELgamachakravarti. Ramachandia wrote three books in 
Ceylon, v/z., Bhakti-iatakOt Vritta~mdB and Vxitta-ratndkara’panchika. 

The Gau^a Karapa-Kayasthas {supra pp. 432-33) were proficient 
in Sanskrit language and were expert scribes. They lent their 
services to various ruling dynasties for writing praiastis. The 
Aphsa^ inscription®’ of Adityasena (a.d. 672), king of Magadha, was 
written by Sukshma-siva, a native of Gauda. An inscription** of 
the time of the Chandellas of Khajuraho (a.d. 954) was written in 
pleasing letters by the Karanika Jaddha, the Gau^a. Jaddha is 
said to have attained proficiency in Sanskrit language. The Dewal 
praSasti (a.d 992),** in the Pilibhit district (Uttar Pradesh), 
was written by Takshfiditya, a Karapika from Gau(Ja, who knew 
the Ku^ila alphabet. The Kinsariya inscription (ad. 999)*® of the 
time of the Chahamana Durlabharaja of ^kambharl was written 
by Mahadeva, a native of Gaueja. The Nadlai inscription (a.d. 
1141)“ of the Chahamfina Rayapaia was written by the T^akura 
Petha<}a, a Kayastha of the Gau(la lineage. The Delhi-SiwaHk 
Pillar inscription (a.d. 1163)“ of the Chahamana Visaladeva was 
written by ^ripati, a Kayastha of Gau()a descent. The Pejgi4^^^^^^^ 
Plates of the Kalachuri king Pratapamila (1214 a.d.) were engraved 
by Pratiraja of the Gau^a family who is described as the ocean of 
learning and the light (f.c., chief) of Karapa (office or caste).“ 

This brief outline, based only on what is definitely known of 
the activities of some of the glorious sons of Bengal outside the land 
, of their birth, throws interesting light on the part they played in 
the bigger cultural life of the Indians, both in and outside India. 
We have seen them holding prominent positions, political and spi¬ 
ritual, establishing monasteries and temples, reforming religions and 
writing sacred and secular texts, founding educational institutions 
and hospitals, and contributing in various ways to the lustre of the 
courts of dififi^ent kings by their intellectual pursuits. Everywhere 
they held their position wi^ honour and dignity, and gave practical 
demonstration of the ideal and vision of the cultural unity of India. 
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Footnotes 

*R. C. Majumdar,—CAamj^S, pp. mn-xxrv; Suvarnadvfpa, Part r, Bk. i. 
specially Ch. iv. 

* lA, 1894, p. 256; Epigraphla Birmmica, in. Part i, p. 185, f.n,, 12. 

• See pp. 351-2. 

* Melanges Sylvain Levi, p. 213. 

' R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, i. 82-83. 

• Ibid. 11.12I ff. * ’ Ibid. I. 151-52. • Ibid. II. 304. 

' H. B. Sarkar in IHQ. XUI. 597. Several other instances of cultural contact, 
noted by him in the same article, are neither definite nor conclusive. 

** A Javanese text, composed in 1365 a.d., includes Oauda in a list of 
countries whose people came to the Javanese capital*‘unceasingly in large 
numbers... .They came in ships with merchandise. Monks and distin¬ 
guished Br&hmanas also came from these lands and were entertained’* 
(Suvart^vipa, I. 336). 

For the account of ^antirakshita and Padmasambhava that follows, cf. 
L.A. Waddell. Buddhism of Tibet orLconahm,2^,2A,15\IP. 49;/(4SB. 1,1. Part 
1,7-8; Bag Sam Jon Zang, Part n, 170 ff. (see table of contents, pp. x. ff.); 

A. H. Franck, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, II. 87-88. h Sntirakshita, also 
known as 6§>ntarakshita, whose Tibetan name was Zi-ba-htsho, became the 
high priest of Nalands. monastery in the first half of the eighth century a.d. 
S. C. Das points out from the Tibetan authority that 6fintirakshita was 
a native of Gauda. The Pag Sam Jon Zang, a work compiled in 1747 a.d., 
states (p. 112) that ^fintirakshita was bom in the royal family of Zahor 
during the reign of Oopala and died when Dharmapala was ruling. The 
identification of Zahor has been discussed above (p. 402, f.n. 97). Dr. 

B. Bhattacharya remarks that Zahor is a regular phonetic equivalent of 
S&bhSr, a well-to-do village in the Dacca District, Bengal. It is legitimate 
to infer from all available evidences that ^fintirakshita was a native of 
Bengal {supra p. 380). His sister was Mandarav&. The tradition runs that 
Indrabhuti, a king of Uddiy&na, had a son named Padmasambhava 
(Waddell, op. cit. 380-82). Padmasambhava in his early age was tyrannical. 
The king, in order to please his subjects, banished the prince. Padmasam¬ 
bhava in course of his travel reached Zahor, and married the sister of 
6&ntirakshita. Waddell identifies Uddiyana with Udy&na in the Swat 
Valley {op. cit. p. 26). According to Pag Sam Jon Zang, the first Siddhft- 
ch&rya Lui-pa belonged to the fisherman caste of Uddiyana, and was in the 
service of the king of Uddiy&na, as a writer. He is referred to ^in the 
Bstan-hgyur as a Bengali (Cordier-Co/. II. 33). He composed some Bengali 
songs {BGD. 21). On this and other grounds it has b^*suggested that 
Uddiyftna might have been situated in Bengal {IHQ. XI. 142-44). For 
other views cf. supra, p. 403. f.n. 100a. 

Cf. supra, pp. 381-2. Dipahkara is mentioned as Phul-byufi m an inscription 
in Tibet (I^ncko, op. cit. ii. 169). For the account that follows Cf. IP. 
50-76; Pag Sam Jon Zang, n. 183 ff. {Cf. table of contents, xviii ff.); 
Francke, ap. cit. 167, 169, 170. 
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Prancke (<7/7, cit. 169-71) points out that Ye-ses-ljod was a king of Ou-ge 
(Ooggadesa, in Western Tibet) which included parts of Kunawar and Spyi-ti, 
and that it was not he, but one of bis descendants, that invited Atfsa to his 
country. 

** It is identified with Tolling math in Western Tibet (PHC. Lahore 1940, 
P. 179) 

Cordier-Caf. II. 45 ff ; IP. 76. / 

‘•P. N. Bose, Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, pp. 73-79; IP. 76. 
**» Kolagallu inscription (U/. XXI. 260-64) ; IMP. I. 265, No. 82; 266, 
Bellary No. 91. The name is wrongly read here as Oajadhara and Oand&- 
dhara. 

Atkinson, Notes on the History of the Himalaya of the North-Western 
Province of India, Ch. iv. 16. The name of the king may also be read as 
Bhaneka Malla. There is a second inscription of the king on an iron 
trident in front of Gopesvara Temple {Ibid. 17-18). 

Hammlra-mahakavya of Nayachandra Suri, Canto in. w. 65-73, (C/. IHQ. 
XVI. 349). 

HCIP. IV, 77. 

Kddambari-kathd-sdra by Abhinanda (K.&vyamal&, No. n), p. 2. 

»• El. I. 207, 214 ; ASI. 1935-36, p. 91 For the date and history of the 
Chandella kings, Cf. HCIP, vol. v, pp. 58-60. 

« ASI. 1929-30, p. 187. 

Watters, II. 109-110 ; supra pp. 8-9. Hiuen Tsang has recorded various 
interesting anecdotes about ^Ilabhadra (cf. Beal-Life. 106-112,121, 153,160, 
165), 

The accowt of the Buddhist teachers, given below, is based on Tibetan 
tradition. For Chandragomin cf. S. C. Vidyabhusana, Hist. Ind. Logic. 
121-23, : Tar. lAS-\Si\Pag Sam Jon Zang, 95-96; JASB.N.S. HI. No. 2 ; 
lA. IX. 178. 

** JASB LI. Part i. pp. 16-18 ; Sadhana-mala, II. Introd. pp. xc-xci. 

Tar. 230-33 ; Fog Sam Jon Zang, 116 ; S. C. Vidyabhusana, op. cit. 136. 

“ Tar. 235-42 ; Pag Sam Jon Zang, 117-20 ; Vidyabhusana, op. cit. 137. 

** Tiruvallsvara Temple inscription at the village of Arpakkam in the 
Coiyeeveram la/uA: of the Chingleput District, TS-mil Nadu (JMP.l. 353, 
CG. No. 248 ; D. C. Ganguly, Eastern Chalukyas, p, 140). 

*• Malkapuram Stone Pillar Ins. The pillar stands in front of the ruined 
temple of Visvesvsura, at MaUcapuram, Gunturin the Guntur district, 
Andhra Pradesh (JAHRS. IV. 158-62 ; IMP. 11. 938, No. 316), 

« IMP. IT, KL. No. 262. 

•* 7/1. XIII. .133. Inscription, found on the architrave of the verandah 
of the Darbar of Mah&r&ja's Cave (No. 10) at Kanheri. 

•• A rock-cut inscription from Kailasa at Ellora reads .'—“(The gift) of 
Lakshml sporting in water and Udadhichanda (a gana of fr^iva) by BhadrS- 
hkura of the R&dhe family {RSdhe-kultff (Burgess, Ins. Cave Temples 
of W. India p. 9T). RSdhemay be taken as identical with Radha. 

I. 61, 63.* 

Ep. Ind., XXIII, p. 79. 
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11 pp. 145 flf. 

*^JASB, N.S. V, 350 ; 

Ep. Ind. XXVI, p. 74 
®*/C. XIII, 158-60. 

See p. 493, fn. 46. 

KaJambarl'kathasara, Kavyamala No. 11. sarga, I, VV. 7-13. 

IC. I. 703-704. \ 

*» Descriptive List of Inscriptions in the C.P. and Berar by Rai Bahadut' 
Hiralal, First Ed. p. 72 ; Bhandarkar’s List, No. 138. Hiralal refers the- 
date to Vikrama Samvat. Mr. J.C. Ghosh thinks that it is in i^aka era 
and identifies Navagrama with a village of the same name in Hooghly district 
(1C. I. 502). 

** D. C. Ganguly, Hist, of the Paramara Dymsty, 295 ; LAOS, VII. 3$ 
JASB. V. 378 ; EL VIII. 101 ff. 

‘*£7.1,207, 214. 

** It was believed fomerly that this king was ParakramabShu II (1236-70> 
and this view was accepted in £rB(p. 688). But is now proved that he- 
was ParSkramabahu VI (1412-67 A.D.) and so the career of this scholar 
from Bengal falls onside the scope of this work. 

« CIL III. 208. 

El. 1. 122. 

^*ldid. 81. 

XII. 61. 

” Ibid. XII. 41. 

«*£4. XIX. 218. 

'*•£:/. xxm. 6, 8. 



CHAPTER XV 


ART 

A. Architecture 
I. INTRODUCTION 

The actual remains of buildings and sculptures found in Bengal 
do not convey an adequate idea of the state of things in ancient 
Bengal. This particularly applies to buildings. (Both epigraphic 
records and accounts of foreign travellers testify to the existence of 
numerous temples and monasteries all over Bengal, and some of 
them, even allowing for the usual exaggeration, must have been 
magnificent structures. The only contemporary literary text available 
to us, namely the RSmacharita, fully corroborates this when it 
refers to the city of RamSvat! built by Ramapfila as a city of gods 
and wealthy resident^ (III. 31), having a series of lofty temples of 
gods (III. 30) and “rows of palaces with plenty of gold therein” 
(III. 32). It m^ be easily surmised that there were many other 
citips of this type^ 

trace of tCET these has survived. The nature of the soil and the 
climate of Bengal are no doubt partly responsible for the destruction 
of some of them, specially those built of easily perishable materials, 
but the more magnificent bufldings, particularly temples, must have 
been deliberately destroyed by the Muslim invaders.^ Apart from 
the record of such destruction all over India in Muslim chronicles, 
we have positive ref^ence in the Tabaqdt~i~Ndsiri to vandalism of this 
type committed by the first Muslim hordes that invaded Bengal. 
But we have more positive evidence of this deliberate destruction of 
fine stone buildings in the use of the materials of the demolished 
Hindu palaces and temples in the structures built by the Muslim 
rulers. Prof. Percy Brown, an authority on Indian art, who cannot 
be accused of any communal feelings against the Muslims, after 
referring to the natural causes of ruin and decay, observes: “At the 
same time the destruction brought about by the hand of man cannot 
be omitted from any account of the architecture of this portion of 
the country, as thefremains of some of the finest buildings amply 
testify. Ip no part of India are the two great cultural movements. 
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the Hindu and the Muhammedan, and the manner in which the one 
superseded the other more vividly illustrated than in some of the 
ancient remains of Bengal, as for instance in the ruined Adina 
Masjid, built by Sekander Shah (1358-89) at his new capital of 
Pandua, as this great congregational mosque was constructed almost 
entirely of materials taken from the demolished city of Lukhnauti, 
the capital of the Hindu dynasty of the Senas.”^ Another notable 
instance is the tomb of Jafar Khan Gh&zi at Triveni in the Hooghly 
District, built of materials of many Hindu and Buddhist stone 
temples, including a series of plaques illustrating the story of the 
Rarmyaria, the inside figures of which were embedded in the 
structure and thus concealed for a long period from public gaze, 
till the tomb was dilapidated and, in the course of its repair and 
conservation, the nature of these and other materials came to light. 
These instances are merely illustrative, and by no means exhaus¬ 
tive. No wonder that ruins of many other temples were used as 
materials for building mosques in Bengal when we learn from an 
inscription on the portals of the famous mosque near Qutb MinSr 
still in situ, that it was built on the ruins of a score of Hindu 
'temples ; the pillars which once adorned them still stand as a mute 
testimony to this vandalism whiph has left no trace of ancient temples 
with the exception of only about half a dozen. There is absolutely no 
trace of any secular building in ancient Bengal. The images of gods 
and other sculptures have escaped the same tragic fate because, being 
portable, they could be carried away from temples which were' in 
imminent danger from the iconoclastic zeal of the Muslims and kept 
concealed elsewhere—not unoften thrown into tanks from which some 
of them have been recovered in our days. Still there is no doubt 
that those which have been preserved represent only a very small 
proportion of the total number. 

The paintings, that adorned the walls of buildings or were kept 
therein, were destroyed with them. Those that served as illustrations 
in Manuscripts were also destroyed along with these, for, apart from 
natural decay, whole libraries were deliberately destroyed, as was 
done after the sack of a monastery in Bihar.^ 

These facts should be kept in view in making a proper assessment 
of the art of ancient Bengal—for the extreme paucity of materials, 
specially in respect of architecture and painting, makes it almost 
impossible to convey even a general idea, far less an outline, of the 
growth and development of their style. Subject to these limitations 
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we shall first make an attempt to describe the very scanty remains 
of architecture under the following three heads : Stupa^ Monastery 
and Temples. 


11. STUPA 

'ijrhe stupa was a familiar structure to the Buddhists and Jains all 
over India.^^ In its original and simplest form it consisted of a solid 
domical structure on a circular base. The upper part of the dome 
supported, a square box-like capital (harmikd), surmounted by a 
circular disc (chkatra). Gradually it was transformed, sometimes 
almost beyond recognition, by the addition of following elements, 
among others. 

1. The low circular base becomes a high solid cylinder or drum 
{medhi)y with corresponding increase in the height of the dome 

and its change from a hemispherical to an elongated shape, 
leaving a vacant passage round it on the base, wide enough to serve 
as a circumambulatory walk {paradakshir}a-patha). 

2. The number of the single crowning member (chhaira) on the 
top of the dome is gradually increased, each smaller than the one 
beneath it, so that the whole thing looks like a tapering row of 
small discs, thq topmost one being almost a point. 

3. A square plinth (basement) is added beneath the low circular 
base. 

4. A projection is added to the middle of each side of the 
plinth, and sometimes a second one projecting from the first. 

In its final stage the elongated stnpa appears like a tall spire, 
and the spherical dome (now lengthened), once the principal clement, 
becomes an insignificant clement between the drum, supported by a 
lofty basement below it, and the imposing series of high and 
comcal discs {chhatra) above it. 

^he swpas were originally erected by the Buddhists in order to 
eiwtnrine the relics of Buddha^ (either parts of his body or articles 
used by him), (^nd also, perhaps later, to mark a spot sanctified by^ 
^the visit of Buddha or some events associated with his life^ 
Ultimately the sWpa itself became an object of veneration, and it 
was regarded as a pious object to erect a stiipa^ This led to the 
introduction of small votive stupasy i.e., miniature stupas ofiercd as 
religious gifts to places of pilgrimage by persons who were not rich 
enough to erect a structural .rriJiio. 
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Though the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims leave no doubt 
that the whole of Bengal was studded with structural stupast big and 
«mall, in ancient days, they have all disappeared and only the 
remains of a few votive stupas have survived the ravages of man 
and nature. 

Of the large number of small votive stupas made in brick, 
•only the basements have been preserved. Most of them are 
cruciform in plan, formed by one, two, or three offset projections 
on each side of the square, and only a few are either square or 
circular. Many such basements have been found at Paharpur 
(Rajshahi Dt.) and Bahulara (Bankura Dt.). They are very high, 
consisting of successive tiers of elaborate mouldings. Probably 
they were sometimes decorated with Buddha figures, as moulded 
terracotta plaques, containing friezes of Buddha figures in various 
attitudes, were found lying about many of them round the Satyapir- 
Shi^d at Paharpur during the process of excavation. These votive 
stupas are usually found standing alone, but sometimes they form 
a row, and occasionally a group of them stands on a big common 
platform. As stupas with such basements have been found in Bihar 
it may be surmised that the structures on the basements were also 
similar. There is, however, basement of a very novel design in 
Paharpur which has been described as follows : 

“It consists of a circular base over which rises* a high plinth 
with sixteen projected angles (and sixteen corresponding recessed 
angles), each projection just touching the outline of the circular 
base. It is well-decorated with elaborate mouldings, in which the 
bold ‘torus’ is prominent. The provision of so many projecting 
and re-entrant angles may be regarded as a logical culmination of 
the desire for elaboration of the original ground-plan, which was 
first manifest in the addition of a number of projections on each 
face of a square structure. Seen from the top, the whole structure 
looks like a sixteen-sided star evenly arranged inside a circle. This 
novel plan and arrangement of the basement suggest a novel shape 
and appearances of the super-structure ; but unfortunatjgjy the upper 
members are irretrievably lost.”® 

The only specimen of a votive stupa in stone has been found 
■at Jogi-gupha. The basement is lost, and the portion that remains 
hardly looks like a stupa structure as has been described above or is 
normally met with in any part of India. “A dose examination 
however, reveals that it was probably an ultimate transformAfion 
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of a hemisphmcal structure due to an excessive tendency towards 
olevation and elongation. Along with the multiplication of the 
different elements there was also a corresponding elevation of each 
component part, and here, even without the basement that is lost, we 
find that the drum and the dome each represents a high cylinder, 
their total height being more than three times the diameter at the 
bottom. The drum, as usual, is ornamented with four figures in 
niches, while the plain dome is surmounted by the harmika, not 
square but circular and ribbed on edge, just like the dmalaka-6Ud 
of a temple. This is a peculiarity which is noticed here for the first 
time in case of a stupa monument. Next we have the range of chhatra 
discs, gradually diminishing in size as they go up. The sense of 
accentuated height is strongly manifest in the whole composition, 
which gives to this particular specimen almost the appearance of a 
miniature obelisk, though with a round contour.”* 

Three bronze votive stupas have been found in Bengal, one each 
at Ashrafpur, Paharpur, and Jhewari (Chittagong Dt.). The first 
was found along with two copper-plates of the Khadga Dynasty, 
mentioned above (p. 78), and probably belongs to the same period 
(7th-8th century a.d.). “It is a fairly preserved specimen and 
consists of a cylindrical drum and hemispherical dome supported 
on a lotus oYer a high and slightly sloping basement, which is 
square with one offset projection on each face. The dome bulges 
a little towards the top—a peculiarity that endows the form with 
a contour not unlike that of the ‘bell-shaped’ stnpas of Burma. 
Above the square harmikd rises the shaft of chhatrdvaH, of which 
only one disc now remains. Like the stone prototypes in Bihar the 
basement and the drum are adorned with figures. What is, however, 
unique in this specimen is that the square turret of the harmikd 
has each of its sides adorned with a figure of the Buddha, a pecu¬ 
liarity which, so far as our knowledge goes, is not met with 
elsewhere.”® 

Each of the other two “consists of a bulging dome on a cruciform 
basement, as in the mediaeval stone examples from Bihar. The 
Paharpur specimen exhibits four concentric rings just below the 
dome in the section usually occupied by the d^m (cf. three similar 
rings in the stupas of Ceylon). Streamers in ornamental design are 
also attached to the shaft of the chhatras. Relief representations 
of stt^pas of exactly similar design may also be found in the stelae 
of Buddhist images found in Bengal.”® 
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In addition to these actual examples some idea of the stupeh- 
structure in ancient Bengal may be formed from the representation! 
of stnpa either in relief as a decoration of divine image or in the 
illustrations in Manuscripts. 

As regards the former reference may be made to the image of 
Tara from Dhondai.’ 

As regards the illustrations in Manuscripts reference may be 
made to three of them. The earliest, the Mrigasthapana-jrwpa in 
Varendra is illustiated in Ms. Add. 1643, Cambridge, to which 
reference has been made above (p. 37). It is noticed by I-tsing and 
must, therefore, have existed in the 7th century a.d. 

This and two others were first noticed by Foucher,® and have 
been thus described by S. K. Sarasvati : 

The first “shows a low circular drum over a basement consisting 
of six terraces, each of which is in the form of a lotus. The semi- 
ci cular dome, with four niches on four sides containing Buddha 
figures, is decorated with garlands at the top and surmounted by a 
square harmikd. Above it rises a tapering row of chhatras^ the 
topmost one of which is adorned by flying streamers. 

“The second stupa is labelled as *Tuldkshetre Vardhamdna’Stupa\ 
Vardhamana, which, as a place name, occurs rather early in Indian, 
literature, has been identified with modern Burdwan. Tulakshetra, 
with its locative case*ending, appears also to be a topogrkphical name„ 
and is placed, in the same manuscript, in Varendra. The monument 
exhibits two stupas of exactly similar design and elevation, placed side 
by side. The basement, square in plan with one projection on each 
side, consists of four elaborately carved stages separated by recessed 
mouldings. The drum is designed in the shape of a double-petalled 
lotus, and over it is placed the dome, similar to the preceding example 
but without the niches, along with its upper component members. 

“The basement of the third stUpa consists of a double row of 
petals separated by two plain mouldings, and supports a square 
terrace with two rectangular niches on each side. The drum has the 
shape of a lotus with drooping petals and over it rises an almost 
cylindrical dome with a cinque-foil niche on each side. The harmik& 
has a concave outline and streamers are attached to the shaft of 
the conical e/jAfl/rdvaft.*’* 

The following review by S. K. Saraswati sums up the principal 
characteristics and different stages in the evolution of the stUpa 
architecture in ancient Bengal. 
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‘*From an examination of the extant specimens the characteristic 
feature of the stupa architecture in Bengal may be summed up as 
follows : Votive stupas, plainly square or circular in shape, have 
been known to exist at PahUrpur and Bahulara. But such simple 
structures are rather rare and the prevailing style shows a high base¬ 
ment, square with one, two or three projections on each face, 
variegated still more with numerous lines of horizontal mouldings. 
The number and depth of the projections as well as of the mouldings 
offer a rough standard in stylistic evolution. The Ashrafpur specimen 
shows niches with sculptured figures on the basement, and such a 
decorative scheme may also be found to actuate at least some of the 
brick examples at Satyapir-6/r/(d (Paharpur), Next comes the drum, 
plain or ornamented, and sometimes with four figures in the niches 
round its body. The dome—originally the principal element in the 
stupa, now a mere finish or capping to a series of elaborate mould¬ 
ings forming a lofty base—is either hemispherical or cylindrical, and 
though generally plain, is sometimes decorated with garlands at the 
top and niches containing figures at the bottom. It supports the 
square or cruciform harmikd, and the rows of diminishing chhatras 
ending in a pointed finial, sometimes with streamers flying from it. 
The stone example of Jogi-gopha exhibits an extremely elongated type 
and may be said to represent the final transformation of a hemi¬ 
spherical shape into a spirelike one through successive stages of height¬ 
ening, achieved by adding to, and elevating the different parts.”^® 

IIT. MONASTERY 

* As in "the case of stupas, so in the case of monasteries, there no 
doubt that the whole of Bengal was studded with them in ancient 
times, but not one of them has survived the ravages of man and 
nature.* ‘ Fortunately, the ruins of Somapura-v/hdra,' mentioned above 
(pp. 110-11 l)/have been discovered'by archaeological excavations at 
Paharpur (RajshaKi District). They have been described by Percy 
Brown as “the remains of a monumental edifice of such stupendous 
proportions, that although now a mound of ruins it appears to l^ve 
been the largest and most important of its kind.*’^' 

The monasteries in Bengal followed the usual plan of building 
four rows of cells round the four sides of a courtyard, a running 
^ ju:^andah along the cells giving access to each cell through a dook. 
The great vihdra &t Paharpur jhad the same plan, but it ^jas of a 
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large dimension with a huge lofty temple in the centre of the court¬ 
yard.) The temple will be described later. The quadrangle measured 
mofe than 900 ft. externally on each side with high enclosing walls 
all around it. The main entrance was on the northern side where a 
flight of steps gave access to a large pillared hall enclosed by massive 
walls on the other three sides. A single door on the southern side 
of the hall led to a smaller pillared hall, with an opening on the 
south through which, across a verandah, was a flight of steps 
descending to the inner courtyard facing the temple in the centre 
which was open to the north. From the top of this flight of steps 
branched off rows of cells on the inner sides of the enclosing walls 
on four sides, connected by a spacious corridor (about 8' to 9' wide). 
This corridor ran continuously on all the four sides giving access to 
each of a single (sometimes double) row of cells (about 13'-6* in 
length) through a doorway with an inward splay. There were four 
flights of steps one in the middle of each side of the inner courtyard. 
There were altogether 177 cells along the corridor, in addition to the 
three cells in each of the three central blocks made by a projection at 
the middle of the extension wall on the east, south and west behind 
the landing stage of the flight of steps leading down to the inner 
courtyard. The thickness of the walls, which now remain only up to 
a small height, have led to the conjecture that it was a storeyed 
structure. Besides the main gateway on the north, there was a small 
passage of entrance in the north wall near its eastern end. There 
was possibly also another small passage in the middle of the eastern 
enclosure. The roof of the corridors rested on pillars and it had 
railings running along its whole length except at the centre where the> 
means of ascent from below were provided by a staircase. A row 
of terracotta plaques adorned the plinth of the corridor. Some think 
that this was a later addition. 

Besides the rows of cells on the four sides and the lofty temple at 
the centre there were within the enclosed quadrangle of the court¬ 
yard a number of small shrines and votive st^as and other structures 
pr^ably serving as refectory kitchen, bathing platformsi etc.^‘ 
(There was a Jaina monastery on the site in the sixth century a.,d. 
as nsentioned above (p. 520). This was overshadowed* if not replaced 
by the great vihdr^ described above£in the eighth (or early ninth) 
century a.i^ A sm of clay sealings found amid its ruins call it the 
great momtery of Dharmapala at Somapura 
ikya^mahdvihSra) (above, p. 110-11). That the designation 
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vihdra* or Great Monastery was fully justified would be evident firom 
the description given above, s Dikshit has rightly pointed out, “no 
single monastery of such dimensions has come to light in India’*.‘3 
No wonder that its reputation spread all over North India and 
even outside its boundaries in the Buddhist world of Asia.^* 

There is perhaps a tragic reference to this great monastery in an 
inscription^® of ttie 12th century a.d., found in the ruins of a 
monastery at Nalanda. It refers to an ascetic (yati) named 
Karuna^rimitra who lived in Somapura, and we are told that **wheB 
his house was burning, (being) set on fire by the approaching armies 
of Vangala, (he) attach^ (himself) to the pair of the lotus feet of 
the Buddha (and) went to heaven.” It hints at a military raid on 
the locality where the great vihdra was situated, in the course of 
which a pious Buddhist laid down his life by suicide (a well*knowB 
religious custom). Whether this raid and conflagration had damaged 
the great monastery cannot be determined, but it is not unlikely. 
As this event occurred four generations before the record was 
engraved it may be dated in the 11th century A.D. But it is certain 
that the Great Monastery was not finally destroyed at the time. 
For the great-grand-disciple of Karupasrimitra built a temple of 
TSra at the illustrious Somapura, and “effected the renovation of 
the inner and outer parts of four cells,—(a work) in which alone the 
eyes of the world found repose.” It has been suggested that the 
expression chaturshu layaneshu, which has been translated as four cells, 
probably refers to the four groups of cells of the Great Monastery 
which had been damaged (by the fire referred to above). Such an 
interpretation alone can justify the expression that after the renova¬ 
tion work on a magnificent scale the great edifice became a “singular 
feMt to the eyes of the world” (jagatdin netr-aika-yUrdma-bhnlj). 

f Ruins of several monasteries have been discovered in the Maina- 
mati hills near Comilla (E. Pakistan). According to preliminary reports 
these are relics of naonasteries and tenmles even bigger than those of 
Pahirpur. But no details are available^ this country. 

That there were magnificent monasfmes in ancient Bengal before 
the Somapura vUtdra was built is also proved by the description of 
some of them by the Chinese pilgrims, quoted above (p. 523). But all 
of them, as well as the less splendid ones whose number must have 
been very large, have disappeared, and the ruins of some of them 
probably lie buried under the. big mounds, tike those of the Somapura 
vih&ra before the excavation at PShSrpur. Such remains have been 
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exposed at Bhirall (Rajshahi District) and the Rajha^i^S-hga (the 
site of the famous old Raktamrittika vihdra (p.7) 

IV. TEMPLES 
1, Ruins of Temples 

(in support of what has been said above (p. 603) about the existence 
of numerous temples in Ancient Bengal of which no trace exists 
today,] reference may be made to the ruins of a big temple at 
Chandraketugarh (Barachampa in the 24 Parganas Dt.) of the Gupta 
period, and the Pafichayatana temple-complex at Rajbadi(lahga 
(Murshidabad Dt) of the same or slightly later period, exposed by 
the recent excavations at these two places.*® But beyond the idea 
of their massive character, and a few details of the general plan 
nothing more can be said of them. “The massive temple at Chandra- 
ketugarh had a large square sanctum cella with projections on three 
sides and a covered ambulatory passage. The bigger square was 
preceded by a rectangular covered vestibule with a rectangular 
open porch in front, complete with a flight of steps. Around the 
larger square, the vestibule and the porch, was - a rectangular 
structure with projections on three sides, corresponding to those of 
the inner square. Rising from the same level as that of the main 
temple, its facade and the two sides up to the vestibule were deco¬ 
rated with shallow niches, possibly plastered with stucco, and 
embellished with rounded offsets and string course of dentils made 
of moulded bricks.”*’ 

Each side of the square of the cells was 63 ft. long and the 
vestibule attached to the middle of the northern side was 45 ft. square. 
There were also massive brick buttresses and open ambulatory 
passages. Near by are the remains of miniature replica of the temple 
and the basement of a votive stupa flanking the stairway.*® 

The PaSchayatana temple-complex at Rajba^idahga “consisted 
of : (i) a rectangular enclosure-wall ; (ii) four square shrines at the 
four corners ; (iii) main temple of triratha plan ; (iv) the rectangular 
01* the north, jt/rArAi-rammed platform, etc. The compound- 
wall, measuring 20.87 m. in length on its western side and having 
sevferal offsets at the plinth level on its southern face, contained 
beautiful niches and decorated and moulded cornices on its ^ exposed 
southern and northern faces.. The rectangular xnain terapte. 



measui;ing 7.84 X 7 m., had projections on three sides, leaving nor¬ 
thern side open for the entrance, thereby giving a triratha shape. 
The inner area of the main shrine, measuring 4.41 x 3.4 m. was surkhU 
rammed and over it were laid bricks to form the platform. The 
rectangular maric^apay measuring 6.09 x 4.57 m., was buUt subsequently 
on the northern side of the main shrine.” ‘To the south of this 
temple there was another oblong temple-complex consisting of walls, 
platforms and ardhachandra entrance platform on a rectangular 
basement 2.66 m. x 1.37 m.’^® 

2. Pdhdrpur Temple 

( But by far the greatest and the most magnificent of all the temples 
wnbse ruins have been excavated in modern times Is the one at 
Paharpunto which reference has been made above in describing the 
Great Monastery. The ruined state of the structure makes it impossi¬ 
ble to give a detailed account of this mighty edifice, worthy of the Grand 
Monastery which surroxmded it on all sides of the open courtyard 
whose centre it occupies. Only a generdl view must therefore suffice. 

The temple was square in plan with projections so that it assumed 
the shape of a gigantic cross with angles of projection between the 
arms. It rqse in several terraces of which two alone still remain. It 
covered an area about 356 ft. long from north to south and 314 ft. 
wide from east to west. About 250 ft. to the south of the main gate¬ 
way of the monastery at the centre of the north jside stood the main 
entrance to the great temple facing the nortli^ Its basement wall 
had a plain surfa^of ashlar brick work (with a number of offsets in 
foundation) Ahe monotony of the plain surface being broken by the 
insertion of o3 stone bas-reliefs at most of the angles of the projec- 
tio^nd at intervals in specially built recesses in the middle of the 
w^ Above the reliefs there is a projecting cornice with three 
courses of mouldings, above which, in a recess, terracotta plaques, 
about 13''-! 4" in height, were fixed in rows running almost uninterr- 
uptedly-throughout the length of the wall. Further upwards, alter a 
stretchof 3'6'", there is another deep cornice moulding decorated by 
various designs. Above this stood another recess for the insertion of 
terracotta plaques. The portion above this is broken. The length 
of the wall on each side is about 300 ft. 

A grand flight of brick-built stairs, flanked by sloping pa^pejt 
Wi^s on either side, gave access to a v^ndah *or circumambidatory 
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passage Tunning continually on all sides. There were two rows of 
plaques decorating the inner wall of the passage, one below and the 
other higher up, separated from each other by cornice mouldings. In 
the north-western part of this verandah the circumambulatory passage 
was at a later period partially blocked by the construction of a shrine. 

In the second terrace was the central shrine with an antechamber 
at each cardinal point and a verandah with projections similar to 
the one in the terrace below. Mau^^P^s or Pillared halls were later 
added to these ante-chambers. 

There are not enough materials for the reconstruction of the 
temple above the second terrace. There are clear traces of a verandah 
ir broad at the height of 28' from the level of the antechambers, 
and access to it was provided by a stairway in the south^n ante¬ 
chamber. According to K. N. Dikshit ^e main shrine must have 
been at the top, but no remains of it exist except the four walls 
IS'IO^'in thickness enclosing a chamber of 13' d^xlS'S". At 
a depth of 38' ft. in the interior of the chamber there were four 
square platforms from 2' to 3' ft. square at the four corners and at 41' 
ft. depth the side walls came to an end with a regular offsets descend¬ 
ing towards a finely laid brick floor in the centre measuring 6*6'* x 6*2". 
No relics or foundation deposits were discovered on the floor. The 
platforms and floor apparently only mark a stage in the construction 
of the high plinth on which the main shrine stood. Even below the 
floor up to 30' ft. further down was found masonry work of 18 
carefully laid layers of burnt bricks of full size followed by several 
feet of regularly laid layers of brickbats. 

These features and the discovery of ornamental bricks and 
terracotta plaques of the regular P&harpur type at depths of 56' 
ft. to 70' ft. from the top of the mound show that the foundation 
of the main shrine was laid simultaneously with the construction of 
the other parts of the main temple. But the superstructure, method 
of roofing and other details regarding the main shrine at P&h&rpur 
ate matters of conjecture. The extraordinary thickness (about 19') 
of the foundation walls and the small span to be covered over what 
would roughly be the dimensions of the shrine may point to a high 
tower gradually tapering to a point with corbelled arches. 

The drainage of the entire area of the main temple and the 
immediate surroundings was carefully provided in the original 
construction. 

The above account is based on the report of Mr. K. N. Dikshit 
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who carried out the excavations at PSharpur." It may be con¬ 
cluded with the following general obsecration made by him. 

**The type of plan on which the main temple at Pahilrpur was 
erected is so far unknown to Indian archaeology nor is its further 
development on Indian soil traceable. Its cruciform shape with 
angles of projection between the arms, its three raised terraces, and 
complicated scheme of decoration of walls with carved brick cornices, 
friezes of terracotta plaques and stone reliefs are not found in any 
of the developed styles of temple architecture in India.'* 

The description of the temple given above on the basis of 
the report of K. N. Dikshit has given rise to several intrigu¬ 
ing problems In the first place, his view that the main 
shrine must have been on the top of the building on the third 
terrace and consisted of a square cella with a circumambulatory 
passage has been challenged by several scholars. Both Sir John 
Marshall and R. D. Banerji regarded the structure as a garbha- 
chaitya or hollow pagoda. Mr. S. K. Saraswati says that “the 
evidence, now before us, is against the inference” of Dikshit and 
“the sanctuary could have neither been situated at the top nor 
inside the central square pile.” “Naturally and logically, the 
sanctuary and what are described its ante-chambers and mai/t,^apas 
should have^been placed at the same level.”" 

Saraswati, however, draws attention to one suggestion casually 
made by Dikshit on the basis of Ins. No. A. 12, which refers to a 
Jaina yihara at Paharpur in the fifth century a d. (p. 520) and worship 
of the Jinas or Arhats. He thinks that a four-faced (chaturmukha) 
Jaina temple probably existed on the site or near it, and this 
furnished the barest outline of the present structure. Saraswati 
refers in this connection to “a particular type of temples at Pagan 
in Burma,** which may be described as an adaptation of 
Chaumukha shrines of the Jainas. The type represents a square 
temple with four figures of the Buddha, set in recessed niches, on the 
four faces of a solid masonry pile standing in the centre of a 
surrounding corridor which is approached through entrance vesti¬ 
bules on one or more of its faces.” He also emphasizes “other 
points of resemblance and affinity between the Paharpur and Pagan 
temples.”** 

This would mean that the P&hSrpur temple furnished the model 
to the temple-builders in Burma. This possibility was emphasized, 
on other grounds, by Dikshit also. “Ttee can be no doubt”, said 
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he, “that this style of architecture has profoundly influenced that of 
Burma, Java, and Cambpdia.’ He has supported this view by 
pointing out that the plan and superstructure of three well-known 
temples in Central Java afford the nearest approximation to those 
of Paharpur. Saraswati has also discussed at length the profound 
influence exercised by the Paharpur temple on the architectural 
efforts of Further India, specially of Burma and Java.**® 

Referring to the generally accepted view that the temple-type 
at^aharpur is entirely unknown to Indian archaeology) Saraswati 
has drawn attention to the type of temple known as Sarvatobhadra 
described in Indian texts on architecture. 2 ® He has rightly pointed 
out that the following distinctive characteristics of this type laid 
down in literature closely approximate to the actual remains of the 
Paharpur temple: “The Sarvatobhadra type should be a square 
shrine with four entrances at the cardinal points, and with an ante¬ 
chamber on each side {chatuJiSala-gTiha). It should have 
uninterrupted galleries all around, should have five storeys and 
sixteen corners and many beautiful turrets and spires.”*^ Saraswati 
thinks that the disappearance of other examples of this type of 
temples in Bengal is alone responsible for the view ‘that the 
Paharpur type is a novel one in Indian architecture. In support of 
this view he mentions that “the ruins of a temple, exactjy similar to 
the Paharpur plan, but of much smaller dimensions have accidentally 
been laid bare at Birat (Rangpur Dt.).“ He further observes: 
“From such remains and from representations of almost similar 
temples in the sculpture and paintings, this type may be tak«i to 
have been characteristic of Eastern India.*’*® 

3. Other Temples 

The number of temples in Bengal in a fair condition that may 
be referred to the period of Hindu rule with any reasonable proba¬ 
bility is very few, and with the exception of the temple at the centre 
of the courtyard of the Great Monastery of Somapura >^4esciibed 
above and the temple No. IV at Barakar, none of them is perhaps 
earlier than the eleventh or twelfth century a.d. Many of these are 
also in ruins or changed beyond recognition by modern methods of 
conservation. As the upper part of the Somapura temple is lost, it is 
diflicult to form an idea of its style. The remaining temples belong to 
the rekha-typfi whose distinguished characteristic is the high cut- 
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vilinear iikhara towering over the cella, resembling that of the 
temples found in Orissa, and probably also derived from it. 
Perhaps the oldest example of it is furnished by a miniature Jaina 
temple, found at Charra (Purulia Dt.), which shows the curvilinear 
form of the roof with vertical rows of decorative features, consist¬ 
ing of replicas of the temple with the figures of Jaina Tlrthankaras 
in between them.®® This is a distinctive feature, not found so far 
in any actual temple of this type in Bengal. 

But although we have no actual example of any temple in Bengal 
constructed before the 8lh century a.d. we may form some idea 
of its general style from the replicas of temples within which the 
divine images are seated in many sculptures. This furnishes evi¬ 
dence of a new type of temples, in addition to the curvilinear 
Sikhara type, which is almost certainly earlier in date going back 
probably to the Gupta period. Its distinctive charcterislic is a 
roof consisting of a series of gradually diminishing horizontal tiers, 
one upon another, with a recess between two successive courses. 
Gradually, with the tiered stages compressed, the roof looks like a 
stepped pyramid rising from the end of the four perpendicular 
walls of the garbhagriha or inner chamber of the shrine. On the 
whole it resembles like the pyramidal roof of Dravidian style such 
as we see, for example, in the great Tanjore temple. The last 
course is capped by an amalaka-iild on a narrow cylindrical neck, 
and above it the usual finials as on a curvilinear sikhara roof. 
This type of temple is technically known as bhadra or pic^a. The 
•simplest and perhaps the earliest form of this type of roof is 
what we find in relief on each of the four sides of the bronze 
stupa of Ashrafpur. It consists of two receding courses of sloping 
tiers with a recessed rectangular , stage between them," with a finial 
of some peculiar shape. The usual finials of this type are of three 
varieties, namely, the dmalakoy a miniature stupa, and a miniature 
iikhara, giving rise to three distinct varieties of bhadra or pt^a type 
according as the tiered stages of the roof are surmounted by one or 
other of these three. All these types are represented only in the 
sculptures of images or in pictures in illustrated manuscripts. 
For the first type reference may be made to the image of 
Kaly&^asundara flrom Hili, and of Uma Mahesvara from Birol®® 
s(which shows trefoil arches and rampant lions below the 
^^itnakka), 

Itie second and third types are r^resented in 
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(1) a series of miniature paintings of temples in Bengal,*^ noticed 
in Foucher, Icon, pis. Ill 4 ; V.I ; VI. 5 ; VII. 

(2) Buddha Image of Madhyap&^a.*^ 

(3) Ratnasambhava from Vikramapura.** 

Structural examples of the pid^-type are practically unknown, 
though a rough resemblance to the type may be found in the Nand! 
pavilion within the premises of the temple at Ekte^var (Bankura Dt.) 
—a simple structure (open on all sides) of four pillars on a high 
base supporting a roof of three receding stages. Its date is uncertain. 
Similar tiered roofs are found in Burma and Indonesia and it is not 
unlikely that they were borrowed from India. 

All the structural examples of temples in ancient Bengal so far 
known belong to what is generally known as Indo-Aryan or Northern, 
as opposed to Dravidian or Sou^ern, style prevalent in India. It 
has been styled by Brown as the provincial phase of the Orissa 
School, for such temples of an early period are found in large number 
in Bhuvaneivaia in Orissa. Its most distinctive characteristic is the 
curvilinear iikhara —a tower-like construction formed by the four 
wails gradually curving inwards from the very beginning and almost 
meeting at the top, the narrow intervening space being capped by a 
ribbed round piece of stone known as &malaka~iild. 

This type of temples is known as rekha, and the stone temple 
No. IV at Barfikar (Burdwan Dt.) furnishes the earliest example of 
it in Bengal. *‘It consists of a high garbhagriha (cella, sanctum) on a 
low basement and is surmounted by a short and stunted iikhara 
(tower), gradually curving inwards from its very beginning, and 
ultimately capped by a huge and archaic drmlaka-iil&. Both the 
garbhagriha and the iikhara are square in cross-section all through 
and the'sharp edges of the corners and of the ratha-paga projec¬ 
tions are rigidly maintained. In these respects and in the arrange¬ 
ment of the rathas and niches of the garbhagriha and pagas of 
the iikhara, the temple closely corresponds to the earliest group 
in Orissa, represented by the ParasurSme^vara temple at Bhuvane- 
ivara, which has been assigned to the 8th century a:d. The 
Barakar temple may, therefore, be dated about the same period or 
only a little later.*’** Eight other temples of this type—all more or 
less damaged—and one in a fair state of preservation are known. 

1. The brick temple at Deuliya (Burdwan Dt.).** 

Its peculiar feature is that the iikhara does not rise directly 
from the walls of the cella but is placed on something like a pro- 
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jected cornice formed by several inverted offsets towards the top 
of the cella. The iikhara, divided into sharp ridges, is decorated 
with scroll work and cha/rya*window pattern. 

2. The Siddhesvara temple in brick at Bahulara(Bankura Dt.).’* 

The plain walls of the sanctum are broken, outside, by niches, 
**capped by miniature iikharas in the central rathas and by three 
horizontal bands (ban^uma) passing all around just in the centre.** 
The elaborate ornamentations cover the exterior face from top to- 
bottom. It is a fine temple of graceful proportions and may 
be assigned to the eleventh century a.d. 

3-4. Saresvara and Salleavara stone temples at Debar 
(Bankura Dt.).” 

Only the sanctum of each of these is preserved, which closely 
^resembles that of the Siddhesvara temple (No. 2), and they all 
probably belong to the same period. 

5-6. Jat§>r Deul in the Sundarbans.*^ and the Gaurangapur 
temple. 

The original shape and features of Ja^ar Deul have been obli¬ 
terated by modern conservation. An earUer photograph shows its 
close resemblance to the Siddhesvara temple. It is assigned to the 
tenth century a.d. on the strength of an inscription of Raja 
Jayantachan^a dated 975 a.d. But there is no trace of the inscrip¬ 
tion and no king of Bengal of this name is otherwise known. It 
probably belongs to the eleventh or twelfth century a.d. There is 
a similar temple at Gaurangapur (Burdwan Dt.). 

7. The stone temple at BSnda in the District of Purulia,’* is a 
fairly preserved specimen. 

One great peculiarity of this temple, which at first seems to be a 
puzzle, is the existence of two superimposed cells above the garbha- 
gfifia. Bcglar, who first noticed it, perhaps rightly suggested that 
it was due to the ^^constructive necessity to tie the walls together 
at regular intervals to give the necessary rigidity and stability to 
the tower.** This temple may be dated in the twelfth century a.d. 
on stylistic grounds. 

8-9. There are two other temples of this type in Purulia District. 
One is at Telkupi, which represents the Tailakampa of the 
RSmiicharl$a (p. 148), and the other is at Para. 

Two stone and one bronze votive miniatures of this type have 
been found, respectively, at B&ngarh, Nimdighi (both in Rajshahi 
Dt), and Ihewari (CUttagong Dt.). It appears from stylistio 
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considerations that they were later than Barakar temple but earlier 
than the six temples mentioned above. 

A study of the rekha type of temples in Bengal undoubtedly 
shows its close resemblance to the earlier group of temples at 
Bhuyanesvara. But there are some striking differences, too. 
There is no trace of the Jagamohan—-a smaller chamber with 
tiered roofs in front of the cella and giving access to it, which is 
a typical feature in Orissan temples. Its place is taken in the 
temples of Bengal by an approach vestibule in the thickness of 
the front wall. As regards the excellence of workmanship, opinions 
are bound to differ. The following estimate of a Bengali writer may 
be quoted for whatever may be its worth. After mentioning the 
difference, noted above, he observes : “Further, the temples of 
Bengal do not show such extreme variation of the ground plan and 
section as is to be found in the later temples of Orissa. In these 
respects Bengali architects displayed a better sense of reserve and 
restraint than their Orissan contemporaries. The ornamentations in 
the Bengali temples are also chaste and elegant, the chief decorative 
motifs consisting of the “cAa/rjj^n-window”, the running scroll-work 
and the miniature replica of the tower arranged in rows. The rekha 
temples in Bengal may not have the grandeur^of the stupendous 
stone monuments of the sister province of Orissa, but ,they exhibit 
better taste, and the brick examples in particular, though in ruins, 
represent a fine and mature skill in the science and art of 
architecture.”*® 

The rekha type of temples continued to be built after the end of 
the Hindu rule and a group of three temples at Barakar (Nos. 1, II, 
III) and the temple of Ichhai Ghosh at Gaurangapur (Burdwan Dt.) 
may be cited as examples. The Barakar group may be assigned to 
the 15th, and the last, to the same or even a later age. 

Before concluding the account of temples mention may be made 
of fragments of ruined temples discovered in several localities, but 
apart from the fact of their existence we hardly know anything 
more, and it is not possible to form any idea about their^plan and 
elevation. Some of these have been recently excavated and referred 
to above (pp. 604, 612). But many other examples arc also known. 
Ruins of a temple, for example, have been found at Balgram, 
which may repiesent all that now remains of the temple mentioned 
in an inscription found at that place (No. A 5). Similar ruins of 
several temples have been found near about Mahfsth&n (Bpg^a Dt,), 
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which represents the site of the ancient city of Pun(Jravardhana, at 
Bairagir Bhita, Govinda Bhif-a and Gokul, where a large mound,. 
43 ft. high, when excavated, revealed the plinth of a shrine—-a 
polygon of twenty-four sides in plan with a circular structure in 
the centre. The numerous buttress quadrangles which alone 
remain and look like a cobweb of blind cells, really served as the 
plinth of a shrine which was placed more that 30 ft. above the 
ground level on a solid foundation.*^ 

V. MISCELLANEOUS 

The account of architecture will remain incomplete without 
any reference to some architectural members which lie scattered all 
over Bengal—the only mementos of numerous temples that once 
adorned it but have vanished from the face of the earth due to 
the ravages of man and nature. The most important among these 

are pillars, door-frames, brackets, etc. 

1. Pillars with characteristic decorations of the Gupta period, 
or, more properly, fragments of them—are very rare, but there 
are quite a number of them belonging to the Pala period. 
They have, generally speaking, an octagonal shaft on a square 
base and are surmounted by a square capital. The decorations 
are very few* and consist of either geometrical patterns, or Chaitya 
window on each face carved in low relief. A very fine and 
novel specimen is furnished by a free-standing stone pilhy 
at Dinajpur*"* on which the Inscription No. B. 93 is engraved. 
The base and the top are square and richly decorated with 
lotus and kutimukha designs, but the central part of the shaft 
is dodecagonal, and is plain except for the decoration of 
garlands at the upper part. The capital is made up of a vase 
with rich arabesque work on each side. The pillar shows the 
characteristic decorative patterns of the 10th century of which 
there are a few more examples. 

A fine specimen of a richly decorated wooden pillar about 10 ft. 
high was recovered from a tank at Arial (Dacca Dt.). It is even 
.. more richly decorated than the Dinajpur stone pillar.** 

Four stone pillars found at Handial (Pabna Dt.), though not 
as richly decorated as the two mentioned above, present some 
novel features and probably belong to «ie very end of the Hindu 
petidd. •the square base is quite plain «cept for a decorated 
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niche on each face containing the figure of a deity. The shaft is 
dodecagonal up to about the three-fourths of its height, the rest 
being circular. The bottom is decorated with a raised band 
bearing in relief twelve dancing female figures. From a mass of 
arabesque at the top of the dodecagonal portion hangs a chain 
with a bell on each of its four facets. The circular portion bears 
three encircling hands set up one above the other.*** A few free¬ 
standing pillars, some of which are sadly mutilated, present more 
or less the decorative pattern described above. Mention may be 
made of the two, bearing inscriptions of great historical interest, 
namely the Bfidal Pillar (Ins. No. B. 20) of which the upper part is 
missing, and the mutilated pillar at Paikor (see above, p. 139). There 
are also a fragmentary monolithic pillar bearing an image of Manasft 
found at Paikor and the so-called Kaivartta Pillar, standing in the 
middle of a tank, associated by some with the Kaivartta ruler Divya 
^pp. 142 ff ).*® 

2. Door-frames. A large number of door-frames in stone, con¬ 
sisting of a pair of upright jambs joined above by a lintel—or parts 
thereof—have been found in different parts of Bengal. One 
complete frame—rather very rare—is now in the Dinajpur Raj 
Palace. It was brought from the ruins at Bangarh.** 

The general type has been described as follows: “The Jambs 
exhibit several vertical bands, usually decorated with different 
patterns, and this scheme of decoration is continued horizontally on 
the lintel, which moreover contains a niche in the centre occupied' 
by the figure of the deity, installed in the sanctum, or of Ga^eia,' the 
bestower of success. The bottom of the jamb sometimes shows the 
figure of an attendant deity or of the river-goddesses, each in a sculp¬ 
tured niche, over which the usual decorations begin. The simple and 
common type of the door-frames exhibits a division of the surface 
into several vertical bands, in the form of running offsets, such 
bands being carried over to the lintel.***^ 

Some of these door jambs were so profusely decorated that their 
whole surface was practically ornamented by mouldings, and 
figures of men, gods or variegated vegetal or geometrical patterns 
carved in low relief.*® 

3, Wooden brackets were fixed on tops of pillars in order to 
support the architraves or lintels even in stone or brick buildings. 
One recovered from Sonarang (Dacca Dt.) has been thus described: 
'<^lt is divided into three sections, the central one of which consists 
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of a square panel depicting a figure of Vishnu, seated in yogdsana. 
The two sections at either end have been cut away at an angle of 
45® and the ends have been rolled up.*’** 

4. Niches sometimes of trefoil form or sunken panels flanked 
by decorative stone pilasters often formed an ornamental feature 
of temples. Many of these are found at Psh&rpur. Several 
pilasters found at Sundarban ‘‘exhibit the decorative motifs usually 
seen on the stelae of contemporary images—Crq/os'/i^/ia, haftisa^ etc. 
The bold draughtsmanship and elegant execution speak eloquently 
for the skill of the artist and for the richness of the buildings to 
which they belonged.”*® 

B. Sculpture. 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

The sculpture of ancient Bengal may be studied under the 
following heads : 

1. Image of stone or metal. 

2. Terracotta. 

Although the oldest specimens of the first category, so far dis¬ 
covered, belong to a period much later than those of the second, 
still they deserve our attention first as the most important examples 
of the art .of sculpture. Though the decorative designs are mostly 
associated with images, sometimes they are Independent of them and 
hence deserve a separate treatment. 

II. IMAGE. 

1. Pre-Gupta 

Only a very few images of the pre-Gupta period have been 
discovered in Bengal. These are 

1. Head and bust of Bodhisattva in mottled red sandstone dis¬ 
covered in the course of the excavations at Chandraketugarh 
(24 Parganas Dt.).** 

2. Red stone torso of a deity (probably Kartikeya) found in 
Mah&sth&n, the site of the famous andentcity of Pun jravardhana. 

3-4. Two sandstone images of Sfirya found at Kum&rpur and 
Niy&matpur (Rajshahi Dt.). 

5. Bedstone image of Vishnu found at Hankrail (Maldah Dt.). 

6. A colossal head in basalt found at Dinajpur." 

The first two have betai definitely assigned to the Kush&na period. 
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i.e., roughly speaking, the first three centuries of the Christian era^ 
as they have all the characteristic traits of the images of the- 
Kushana period at Saranath, Mathura, Kausamb! and ^ravastl 
(Sahet-Mahet). 

Nos. 3-5 show Kushana affinity in their dress (a long tunic 
covering the body from neck to knee such as is found in the image 
of Kush&^a Kings), low and flat relief, effort to produce linear 
effect without any attempt to round the contours, broad and heavy 
features, etc. 

In No. 6 “the shaven skull, the short but wide open eyes 
and the raised eyebrows with descending curves at the extremities 
present clear affinities with the heads of the Buddha-Bodhisattva 
type at Mathura, while the moustache, the beard and the sinuous 
bow of the mouth are closely akin to such features in the sculp¬ 
tures of the contemporary Gandhara School.”®® 

Of course, the affinities do not furnish positive evidence of the 
date, and the theory that Nos. 2-6 belong to the Kushana period 
can only be regarded as tentative. As a matter of fact Nos. 3-5 have 
been assigned by some to the eighth century a.d.®^ 

No. 5 which is the only complete figure cannot be regarded as 
artistically of a very high order. It has been described by Kramrisch 
as follows : 

“The four-armed figure, of which the two lower *arms, now 
brol<en, originally were stretched downward, carries the conch in 
the upper left, a round object (lotus bud ?) in the upper right, 
wears a low kirti^ muku\a (crown), scanty jewellery, peculiar loin 
cloth (paridhana) clinging to the legs and curled towards the bottom 
with a folded end hanging between the legs. A squat halo, with 
design incised, surrounds the head.”®® 

it is difficult to decide whether the images were imported from 
outside. 

No. 1, the image of Bodhisattva in mottled red sandstone, the 
material extensively used in Mathura and practically otherwise not 
known to be used in Bertgal, and not available in this Statdi or in its 
neighbourhood, may be reasonably regarded as an importation from 
Mathura. As regards the rest, final judgment must be suspended till 
more positive evidence is available. Generally speaking, however, 
the images should be regarded as works of local artists, until the 
contrary is proved by satisfactory evidence. That thb artistic 
traditions dfthe Kushana period wore not unknown to Extern 
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India may be assumed on the evidence of the image No. 1 and other 
evidences. 


2. Gupta style 

The transition from the Kushana to the Gupta style of sculpture 
is well marked, and the characteristic differences between the two 
are easy to define on the basis of the images of Buddha and 
Bodhisattva of the two styles. The heavy stolidity and earthliness of 
the Kushaga images offer a striking contrast to the “delicate, 
reposeful and intensely spiritual type of Buddha in the Gupta 
period.”®* It is not necessary for our present purpose to trace the 
different stages in the process of evolution which gradually led to the 
shifting of emphasis from the mere physical aspect to the spiritual 
concept of the divinity. For this is not illustrated by the 
sculptures in Bengal. 

The Gupta sculpture is presented in its best form in the Buddha 
images of Hamath which may be said to be the product of the 
classical age and show the highest grade of excellence which the 
Indian art ever reached. It is also regarded as the best exponent 
of the artistic conception of the highest spiritual ideals in India. Its 
chief characteristics are not only a delicacy and refinement of form 
and a relaxed attitude indicated by the calmness of the face, the 
disposition of the two hands avoiding harsh angles at the elbows 
noticed in the Kusha^a images, and, generally speaking, graceful 
pose of the body in place of the erect posture. In the words of 
R. P. Chanda “The Median line instead of being perpendicular and 
dividing the body into two exactly equal halves, bends into a 
graceful curve by the inclination of the torso to one side and 
throwing the weight of the body on one leg, so that one hip is 
slightly higher than the other.”*’ This imparts to the form a 
degree of litheness and movement in refreshing contrast to the 
columnar rigidity of the images of Mathura of the Kusha^a period. 

The Bengal sculptures of the Gupta age were inspired by the 
ideal of SarnSth artists, but it is evident that they imparted to it 
something of their own, probably derived from earlier traditions 
which have left no visible trace. This modification is described by 
art critics as the “Eastern Trend” of Gupta art “distinguished by a 
vivacious emotion”. Stella Kramrisch describes this as “the eastern 
version of the classical idiom of S&math.** It is characterised by 

, 40 
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an emotional feeling which even the sublimity of the Sarnath inspira¬ 
tion fails to suppress. There is, at the same time, a subtle change 
in plastic content and the figures acquire thereby a sensuous import, 
hardly to be expected in the spiritual and impersonal creations of 
Sarnath. 

So far as Bengal is concerned this “Eastern Trend” is illustrated 
by several examples : 

1. Standing image of Buddha from Biharail (Rajshahi Dt.). It 
is executed in Chunar sandstone, the material used in Sarnath, and so 
closely resembles the images of Buddha found at that site (cf. close- 
fitting dress and general style) that it may be mistaken for the latter. 
It may be assigned to the beginning of the fifth century a.d.®'’ 

2-3. The emotional trait, characteristic of the “Eastern Trend”, 
which is subdued in No. 1, makes its appearance in thei two Surya 
images, one from Kasipur (24 Parganas Dt.) and the other from 
Deora (Bogra Dt.). 

These two Surya images also exhibit, from iconographical point 
of view, some development as compared with those of the Kushana 
period noted above, such as the single wheel of the chariot, seated 
charioteer and two additional attendants, Usha and Pratyusha, to 
which reference has been made before. Both the figures show the 
chief traits of Gupta style, but ‘in physiognomical form each reveals 
a certain sensuous grace*. They have been assigned *to the sixth 
century a.d. in view of their resemblance with those of the panels of 
Dasavatara temple at Jhansi.®^ 

4. The gold-plated bronze image of Manjusri from Mahasthftn 
(Bogra Dt.), now in the Museum of V.R.S. Rajshahi, also shows 
definite marks of Gupta style. This graceful, and exquisitely modelled 
figure is one of the best specimens of the Bengal school of sculpture 
of this period. Artistically viewed, it presents several features of 
special importance. Its simple naturalism and the paucity of or¬ 
naments offer a refreshing contrast to “the inordinate taste for over¬ 
ornamentation and complexity of design which became prominent 
factors in all artistic attempts of the later period.” On these grounds 
the image has been referred to the sixth century a.d.®* The image 
is of great interest for its gold-plating which shows an advanced skill 
in the casting of metal images. This is the earliest known gilt bronze 
so far discovered not only within the limits of Bengal but even in 
Eastern India. It is almost certain that there were earlier specimens, 
for otherwise it is difficult to explain the state of perfection reached 
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by this image, as evidenced by the fact that its gold-plating, though 
^‘thinner ever than an egg shell” still sticks to the surface (though it 
has peeled off in many places) after the lapse of nearly 1400 years.®* 

With the exception of some sculptures fixed on the basement wall 
of the great temple at Paharpur, the date of which is a matter of 
dispute, the four figures, mentioned above, practically represent all 
that we know of the sculptures in Bengal exhibiting the idiom of 
Gupta art, namely, a combination of the sublime spiritualism and 
the emotionalism of its eastern version, as Stella Kramrisch puts it.*® 

Mention may also be made of stucco heads belonging to the 
Gupta and Post-Gupta periods excavated at Rajbadidauga (ancient 
Karriasuvarna in Murshidabad Dt.).®® 

Reference .may be made to some images which belong to the 
period of transition from the Gupta to the period of fully developed 
Bengal school of sculpture which took a definite shape during the 
Pala-Sena period (8th to 12th century a.d.). First in point of date 
are two octo-alloy images unearthed together from Dculba^Ji 
(Tippera Dt.), and probably belong to the same period. The first is an 
inscribed image of Sarvani (p. 78) of the time of the Khacjga dynasty 
ruling in this region in the 7th century a.d. It may thus be definitely 
dated—a rare thing in the history of sculptures in Bengal. This 
image has been described above (p. 550). The second is a miniature 
of Surya in ‘the Dacca Museum, shown as seated—a rather rare 
specimen. Another metal image of the same style is the image of 
$iva standing erect, found at Manir Tat described above (p. 544). To 
the same period also probably belongs the Vishnu image of 
Kakadighi and, somewhat later, the Vishuu-Vamana image found 
in West Dinajpur and now in the Asutosh Museum of Calcutta 
assigned to the eighth-ninth century a.d. To the same period also 
belong three beautiful bronze images, two Buddhist and one of 
Ga^esa found at R&jba4lda£iga. 

A small seated image of Tara of about seventh century has been 
found amid the ruins of a Gupta temple at Karnasuvar^a 
(Rajba^ldahga).®* These images indicate, in their plastic form and 
content, an intermediate stage between the domination of the Gupta 
idiom of art and the growth of a distinct school^of sculpture in 
which the regional trends and tendencies are clearly traceable. 
The marks of transition are thus described by S. K. Saraswati: 
<‘We find in the stiff and erect Sarvani a likdy antecedent of the 
conventional Pala image. The surrounding rim to which the hands 
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of the goddess qpd other ill-fitting decorative devices serve 
as struts anticipates the stela composition of Pala sculpture. The 
^iva image from Manir Tat as well as the Vishnu from Kakacfighi 
foreshadow also the composition of the conventional type of Pala 
images. The Surya image with its composite elements of attendants, 
charioteer, horses, etc., represents not a very distant approach to the 
full-fledged stela composition of Pala art. Some critics may con¬ 
demn a Pala sculpture as being stiff, rigid and conventional. But 
one should not forget that the more rigid lines of the main figure 
in the composition seem to be consciously contrasted with the 
flowing rhythm of the attendant figures, the vigour of the animal 
mount and of the decorative motifs. This characteristic of Pala 
art is even now conspicuous in these seventh century images in which - 
the rhythmic flexions of the female attendants in the image of 
Sarvani, the vigour and spirited attitudes of Usha and Pratyusha and 
of the horses in the Surya image offer pleasing contrasts to the stiff 
attitudes of the main deities, one standing perpendicularly erect in 
rigid samapadasthmaka and the other seated in clear paryankp- 
bandha. What later on came to be known as the Pala type of image is 
clearly reflected in the images under notice, but as the term Pala would 
be an anachronism they should be better termed as pre-Pfi.la.*’««® 

III. SCULPTURES AT PAHARPUJI 

Reference has been made above to the great temple at Paharpur. 
The lower part of the basement wall of this temple is decorated 
with sixty-three stone sculptures in a fair state of preservation. 
Before describing the subjects of these sculptures it is necessary to 
make a few general remarks. 

In the first place, there is a great variation among these 
sculptures in regard to artistic style. Some of them follow the 
Gupta tradition of ‘eastern version* referred to above, but many 
others, forming a majority of the group, show, according to K. N. 
Dikshit, S. K. Saraswati and others, “a distinct original tendency 
in which one may recognise the beginnings of the Bengali school.”®’ 
Midway between the two there is another group which may be 
regard^ as a compromise between the first two. It is noteworthy 
that the majority of each of these three groups use a distinct 
material, namely grey sandstone (Group I), bluish-basalt (Group II) 
and black basalt (Group HI). 
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Secondly, although the temple is built in a Buddhist monastery, 
the subject matter of almost all the sculptures is taken from the 
Brahmanical religious literature. 

Thirdly, and this is the most important of all, the distribution 
of the sculptures around the basement does not follow any syste¬ 
matic plan. 

Thus while all the projecting angles (with one or two doubtful 
cases) have sculptured niches on both sides, the number of niches 
containing sculptures in the intermediate spaces between these angles 
widely vary, there being none in the north-western sector, only 
four each in the north-eastern and south-western, and quite a large 
number in the south-eastern. 

Various suggestions have been made to explain this irregularity, 
but the most reasonable one seems to be the one expounded by 
S. K. Saraswati after discussing the weak points in other views. 
He observes : 

“The foregoing analysis leads to the evident conclusion that the 
intermediate niches and scultpures, whether on the main walls or 
between the projecting angles, did not form part of the original plan, 
which admits of stone sculputures only at the angular projections, 
one on each face, as pieces de accent. Such an inference gains 
further strength when one finds that the sculptures in these projec¬ 
tions arc almost always of approximately the same height corres¬ 
ponding to the height of the plinth, executed in the same kind of 
material, pertain to the popular narrative themes (having hardly 
any cult significance), and belong to a popular idiom of art, quite 
distinguished from the classical and hieratic, but intimately related 
to the vast number of terracottas—^undoubtedly part of the origi¬ 
nal decorative scheme—stylistically as well as iconographically. 
These sculptures, assignable to a period not earlier than the eighth 
century a.d., primarily as binding the corners of this stupendous 
brick monument, come in the logic of a well-planned decorative 
arrangement, and the construction of the monument in all its essen¬ 
tial elements during the period of Dharmapala may safely be postulat¬ 
ed. The intermediate niches, mostly fitted in sculptures pertaining 
to the Brahmanical faith, appear to have been provided for in later 
times to accommodate sculptures, as gathered from the earlier 
monuments at the site or in the neighbourhood. When one takes 
into consideration the eclectic nature of the Paharpur establishment 
in the later phases of its existence the subsequent fixing up of 
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Brahraagical sculptures on the walls of the temple, avowedly belong¬ 
ing to a Buddhist establishment, might be attributed to the follow¬ 
ers of the Brahmanical faith who had already begun to frequent 
and even reside within the establishment.*® During the long life of 
the Paharpur monastery, necessitating successive periods of repairs 
and renovations, it is only reasonable to apprehend that the exist¬ 
ing niches were more than once disturbed and that even new ones 
were added. This may account for some, but only a few, sculp¬ 
tures of the second group now appearing at the corners, pieces 
that can be definitely recognised as belonging to the corners now 
filling up the intermediate niches, or reliefs belonging to the base¬ 
ment decoration being picked up from the upper levels of the 
monastic cells.”*® 

On the basis of this theory we may now discuss the sculptures 
from the point of view of style and age. 

It was at first held by both Dikshit and R. D. Baneiji that the 
central temple at Paharpur with all the sculptures on the face of its 
walls was built in the sixth century a.d. There is, however, now a 
general consensus of opinion that the temple, along with the monas¬ 
tery surrounding it, was constructed by Dharmapala (c. 770-810 a.d.). 
It is also agreed, as stated above, that the sculptures stylistically belong 
to diiferent classes or categories. But some, not all, hold further that 
an analysis of them would show that the three groups belong to 
different chronological periods, Here, again, we may accept the 
views of Saraswati who is the chief exponent of the theory regarding 
the main characteristics of the style exhibited by each group. 

The first group is represented by only a few specimens. The 
finest among them all is an amatory couple described by Dikshit as 
representing Kyishna and Radha. But this identification is opposed 
by many on the ground that the Radha-Krishria cult cannot be 
traced back to the eighth century a.d. In view of the fact that many 
scenes from the traditional life of Krishna are depicted at Paharpur, 
the utmost that can be said is that the male figure represents 
Kyishga. It has been suggested that in such a case the female figure 
may be Rukmini or Satyabhama. Among other sculptures of this 
group may be mentioned the images of the river goddess Yamuna, 
BalarSma and l^iva. 

The characteristics of this group from artistic point of view are 
analysed as follows : 

“The bodily forms, though generally heavy, show a soft and 
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tender modelling and a refinement and delicacy of features. It is only 
in the so-called Radha-Krishna (?) sculpture that we find slender 
body types. In case of the male figure we usually find the broad 
chest smoothly gliding down to a narrow waist, whence in its down¬ 
ward course the line again bulges a little at the hips and gradually 
flows down to the pedestal in a soft and sensuous modelling of the 
legs. The bulging breasts and hips and the soft and graceful folds 
of the belly in case of the female figure add to the beauty of the 
female form. In linear scheme we have always a smooth and gliding 
rhythm which gives an impression of soft elasticity and pliability all 
through. The features are well defined and the forms well pro¬ 
portioned.”’® 

The ornaments are simple and in good taste and there is no 
overcrowding as in the later sculptures. “Plastically, too, this group 
of sculptures at Paharpur exhibit charming features. The naivete, 
suavity and massiveness are all enlinked and synthetised into pleasing 
specimens of art which appear to be nearer to those of the best days 
of Gupta classical idiom. The drawing of the figures is generally 
spirited and the attitude is not only easy but graceful and the expres¬ 
sion dignified. The smooth and gliding linear effect is also remark¬ 
able. The full round breasts and the bulging hips of the female 
figures do nqt affect at all the soft flowing line. In these sculptures 
the refined sensuousness of the eastern trend of the Gupta classical 
idiom is found to be fully valid together with a certain abstraction 
derived from the Sarnath trend.”’' 

The second group of sculptures, numbering 15, represent several 
scenes in boy Krishna’s life, such as (1) uprooting the two Arjuna 
trees, (2) wrestling contest of Kyishna and Balarama with Chanura 
and Mushfiika, the wrestlers of Kamsa, and (3) slaying of the demon 
Kesin. In addition there are images of Indra, Agni, Yama and 
Kuvera. There are several images of ^iva and at least one of 
Gagapati. The identification of three images is doubtful, as they 
have been identified, respectively, both as (1) Brahma and Byihas- 
pati, (2) l^iva and Chandra, and (3) ^iva or Manu. 

The characteristicfeatui:^s of these sculptures are thus described: 

“They are marked by a comparative heaviness all through. 
The bodily forms are usually flabby and distended. A certain 
definition of features is evidently there, but there is not the same 
refinement and delicacy as in the first group of sculptures. IQ form 
and proportion, too, these sculptures fail to reach the standard of 
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the first. Again, one misses in this group the gliding linear rhythm 
of the first, and at times the line seems to be sharply broken. 
Though the sculptures are sometimes marked by lively actions and 
movements (cf. the panel showing Krishna and Balarama fighting 
with Chanura and Mush^ika), in case of the simple standing figure 
there may be noticed a straightening and stiffening of the attitude, 
and the legs, with slight or no modelling, look more like columns 
supporting a rather heavy torso.”” 

While independent images form the majority of the second 
group, the narrative reliefs far exceed these in number in the third 
group. The sculptures are not well preserved due perhaps to the 
coarse material used, and it is not easy to identify or interpret 
them as the details are mostly worn away. Subject to this some 
of the sculptures may be identified as 

(1) Devaki handing over new-born Krishna to Vasudeva. 

(2) Vasudeva carrying the baby from Kamsa’s prison to Gokula. 

(3) Child Krishna tasting stolen butter. 

(4) Sports of Krishna and Balarama with cowherd boys. 

(5) Krishna’s dalliance with the cowherd girls. 

(6) Krishna’s slaying of Pralamba. 

(7) Fight between Krishna and Arjuna in the well-known episode 
of the abduction of Subhadra by the latter,—or the fight 
between Indrajit and Lakshmana. 

(8) Fight between Ravana and Jafiayu over the abduction of 
Sita by the former. 

(9) Austerities of Trisira. 

(10) Krishna’s fight with Kamsa or meeting of Rama and 
Lakshmana with Bharata and Satrughna. 

(11) A woman standing with crossed legs and holding brandies 
of a tree with a child in her right, has been doubtfully 
interpreted as the scene of the birth of Gautama 
Buddha. 

Apart from these doubtful cases there are two sculptures that 
may be definitely identified. One is the scene of Krishn£f*s holding 
up Mount Govardhana, and an image of Padmapani Avalokitesvara, 
the only definitely Buddhist sculpture in Paharpur. 

Among the miscellaneous subjects mention may be made of the 
following : 

(1) Graceful female figures dancing inelegant poses, or apparently 
marking time in tune with dance by beating cymbals. There 
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are also other dancing scenes showing different poses describ¬ 
ed in the Natyasastra. 

(2) Several figures of the Dvarapalas. 

(3) Several groups of amatory couples in one of which the male 
figure puts one hand round the neck of the female and presses 
her breast with the other. These are differentiated from the 
so-called Radha-Krishria figures mentioned above by the lack 
of restraint and elegance and the absence of halos over the 
heads. 

The other sculptures represent a variety of subjects such as scenes 
of daily life of various types of people, popular stories, two ascetics 
absorbed in discussion, Kinnaras, Vidyadharas, scenes of fight, 
frolic, etc. 

The following comments are made on the artistic style of the 
third group of sculptures by Saraswati : 

“The figures are exceptionally heavy with neither the proportion 
nor the definition of form. In case of the single standing figures, 
which happily are not too many, the legs are perfect columns support¬ 
ing in each case a rather heavy bust. The hands too look like 
staffs with arms and palms distorted to an extent. The execution 
and modelling are coarse and crude in the extreme. The features 
invariably <ire too harshly modelled and there is little or no attempt 
at all at transitional planes. Instead of the graceful and naturalistic 
folds of the belly, which we notice in the first and sometimes in 
the second group of sculptures, we have in this group extremely 
crude and schematic lines. The smooth and gliding linear rhythm 
is altogether lacking. The eyes are bulging and the mouth is per¬ 
fectly crescent-shaped. The heavy drapery hangs down completely 
covering the body underneath or, in a majority of instances, we 
find on each figure a close-fitting garment, which looks like a pair 
of shorts, clinging fast to the waist and the thighs. Instead of the 
elegant girdles and ornaments and pleasing decorative designs that 
we see in the first group of sculptures, we have in the third crude 
and heavy imitations of the same. Quite surprisingly, however, 
these sculptures are almost invariably distinguished by the most 
lively action and naturalistic and unsophisticated expression.” 
Saraswati further adds, “such a grouping as the above is unmista¬ 
kable in the Paharpur sculptures, and in view of this varied con¬ 
trast in workmanslfip and artistic quality, it is difficult to hold 
that all of them belong to a single period.”^’ 
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In his opinion, the three groups which belonged to different 
periods of time and represent more or less gradual evolution of the 
Bengal school of art, may be referred, respectively, to the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth century, though it is regarded as possible that 
both the first and the second groups belong to the seventh century 
A.D.’^ He further suggests that while the first two groups show 
respectively pure and subdued Gupta plastic traits, the third group 
‘‘represents a genuine and undiluted indigenous tradtion.”’® 

IV. SCULPTURES OF THE PlLA & SENA PERIODS 

1. Introduction 

As noted aboveUhe sculpture of Bengal (as of many other regions 
of the restof NorthWnIndia) up to the seventh penturyA.D. was 
profoundly influenced,) and to a large extent inspired^ by the traditions 
of the classical Gupta art,/;but local traditions and ideas gradually 
began to assert themselveS firoip the end of the seventh or begin¬ 
ning of the eighth century a.d/ 

{ These ultimately led to thi6 evolution of a regional school of 
sculpture with its own distinctive and characteristic features, which 
may be truly called the Bengal School of Sculpture. ^ This art 
flourished from the eighth to the end of the Hindu rule at the 
beginning of the thirteenth qentury a.d. covering the periods of 
Pala and Sena rule in BengaO 

There was no doubt transiuon and evolution during these four 
centuries, but the process of evolution was a continuous one 
through broad stages which have been clearly marked by art 
critics. It would be convenient, therefore, to begin with a brief 
account of the general features, followed by a short description of 
important specimens characteristic of each period, and concluder 
with genera] observations on the evolution of the artistic style. 

2, General Features 

Most of the sculptures are carved out of what is known as 
Kash^i-pdthar, a sort of black stone, both fine and coarse-grained, 
quarri^ in the Rajmahal hills, the nearest and the most easily 
accessible source of stone from the point of view of the plains of 
Bengal. There are also metal images cast in brass or octo-alloy 
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{ash\adhdtii) of eight metals, namely, copper, tin, lead, antimony, 
zinc, iron, gold and silver. One or two gold and silver images 
are also known. The magnificent head from Deopara is a special 
preparation of unburned clay, covered and made watertight with 
the help of vajralepa, a decoction of butfalo hide.^® A figure carved 
in ivory and some wooden carvings have also come down to us. 
The large majority of stone-images, particularly those in the earlier 
period, are stelae carved in relief. But there was a gradually 
growing tendency to model in the round which reached its culmina¬ 
tion only towards the end of the period. “The relief becomes 
more and more independent from the stelae background, so much 
so that sometimes single metal figures modelled in the round are 
connected only by struts with the back slab, and in stone stelae 
the back slab is cut along the edges* of the central figures in order 
to give them an appearance of images in the round.’”^ 

'The sculpture of this period centres round the images of gods and 
goddesses represented as human figures, the delineation being regulated 
by canonical injunctions‘which, in effect, means a combined product 
ofYealism and abstraction with religious and sensuous suggestiveness. 
Following in the footsteps of Sanskrit poets the sculptors also made a 
conscious effort to exaggerate the masculinity of the male and 
femininity ®f the female figure. Shoulder of the male figure is broad 
like that of the bull, and the waist, slender like that of the lion, while 
the female figures have over-large round breasts and bulging hips. 
These features were the result of following the old artistic traditions 
sanctioned by the sddhanamald and handed down from generation to 
generation. The exaggeration was the result of an attempt on the 
part of the artists to make the actual appearance conform, as far as 
possible, to the canonical regulations and abstract idea evolved from 
inner contemplation. The same idea which leads to exaggeration 
also accounts for suppression of details. The sinews and veins of 
most of the figures are made invisible in order to convey the idea of 
a superman, the placid face showing no signs of any worry or emotion, 
and the figure stands erect in an abstract posture of meditation or 
concentration. Sometimes, however, we come across portly figures 
of deities, while those of destructive nature like ChSmu^da are made 
to appear as emaciated, almost a skeleton covered by veins. Further, 
not only the size of the whole figure but also that of each limb is 
regulated by canonical directions. Although realistic anatomical 
details are generaUy suppressed in Indian art, the Pala and Sena, 
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scu^tures not unoften exhibit the supple roundness of the flesh or 
soft fleshliness. The scanty and almost transparent garments were 
intended to show as much as possible of the firm skin of the body, 
with its smooth surface of sensuous satisfaction. For the same pur¬ 
pose, the static body of single figures, standing stiffly on both legs 
like the trunk of a tree, is sometimes shown in seated or reclining 
postures (yajraparyanka motive).’® This was facilitated by the 
canonical conception of the different poses of the body and the mudrd 
or attitude of hands. But whatever the attitude—animated or violent 
—the facial expression always indicates calmness and bliss. 

The stela containing the divine image is designed like a throne. 
It has a plinth, with one or more projections on which are carved, 
along with other decorations, the figures of the devotees and the 
vdhana of the deity and the lotus flowers on which the god rests. At 
first, only a simple prabhdvali surrounded the deity, but gradually 
the ornamentation grew richer and richer by the introduction of 
leogryph, kimara or hafnsa motives on the sides of the throne and 
above its lintel which terminated in makara-dcviccs. A halo and 
gandharvas flying in the clouds are placed above the figure of the 
main deity and on his right and left. He occupies the central posi¬ 
tion of the stela with the smaller figures of attendant deities seated on 
lotus pedestals on either side. 

“In the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, the accompanying 
elements, in spite of their seeming exuberance and sensuout luxu- 
riousness, maintain a balance, but in the twelfth, not unoften 
they simply overwhelm the main figures by their overgrowth.*’’* 

3. Stages of Evolution 

a. INTRODUCTION 

The number of images which bear a definite date during the 
period 800 to 1200 a.d. is very few and may be listed as follows with 
approximate date according to the chronology adopted in this book 

(pp. 161-2) 

1. Rajibpur (Dinajpur Dt.) Image of Sadasiva (c. 953 or 
1150 A.D.) (B. 62). 

2. Baghaura (Tippera Dt.) Image of Vishnu (c. 991 a.d.) (B. 36), 

3. Kulkudi (Faridpur Dt.) Image of Surya (c. 1021 a.d.) 
(B. 86) 
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4. Betka (Dacca Dt.) Image of Vasudeva (c. 1032 a.d.) (B. 87). 

5. Paikor (Birbhum Dt.) Image of Manasa (C. 3) (during the 
reign of Vijayasena doubtfully identified with the Sena King 
of that name who ruled from c. 1095 to c. 1158 a.d.) 

6. Dacca Image of Chandi(c. 1181 A.d.) (C. 10) 

Thus of the hundreds of images, so far discovered, the dates of 
only four (2, 3, 4, 6) are definitely known, and those of two others 
are very doubtful. Of these No. 1 is placed by some scholars about 
the middle of the tenth century while others refer it to the middle of 
the twelfth. The dating of No. 5 depends upon the very uncertain 
question about the identification of king Vijayasena. 

It is thus quite clear that all the views about the approximate 
dates of the sculptures and the gradual evolution of artistic style 
depend upon a theoretical assessment of the stylistic trend. It is, 
therefore, diflScult to accept the following statement of S. K. Saraswati 
based on the known dates of Nos. 1-4, and 6. “These furnish us 
with five milestones from about 990 a.d. to 1180 a.d., and help us 
to determine the stylistic trend with more or less certainty.”*® 

It is true that there are many images found in Bihar which 
are dated in the regnal years of the.Pala kings, and the writer, 
quoted above, thinks that the conclusion based upon the five dated 
images of Bengal “is further reinforced by dated images from Bihar” 
which also enable us to determine the chronological sequence of 
sculptures in Bengal during the period 800 to 990 a.d. for which 
no dated image is available. But the same writer admits, a few 
lines later, that “the stylistic evolution in Bihar does not exactly 
correspond to that in Bengal” and rightly points out that “in Bihar 
the Gupta tide and tradition persist for a longer period than in 
Bengal proper, where the regional element asserts itself with power 
and strength earlier than was the case in Bihar. There is also a 
considerable difference in facial features, emotional characteristics 
and decorative details.”*^ 

There seems to be no doubt that other art critics who have 
discussed the evolution of Pala and Sena sculptures have relied 
largely on the images of the Pala period found in Bihar.®* The 
conclusions they have reached should thus more properly be regard¬ 
ed as applicable to the Pfila sculptures in general, and, speci¬ 
fically speaking, to those of Bihar rather than Bengal. 

Subject to these general observations, we may proceed to give 
a short account of the evolution of sculptures in Bengal during 
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800-1200 A.D. In view of the paucity of materials, the opinions are 
bound to differ and the following account is based on the views of 
the latest writer on the subject. 

b. NINTH CENTURY A.D. 

No dated image of this period is found in Bengal, but a large 
number of such stone and metal images has been found in Bihar. 
The following images in Bengal are referred to this period. 

1. Vishnu on Garuda, Lakshmankati (Barisal) (Private collec¬ 
tion) 

2. Clay head, Kalinjar (Bogra Dt.) (Rajshahi Museum) 

3. Tara, Mangalbari (Dinajpur Dt.) (Do) 

4. Varahi, (Hooghly Dt.). {Ind. Arch. 1955-6, p. 62) 

“These are modelled so as to suggest the soft texture of the flesh 
and skin. The general tendency is one of the fulness of modelling. 
In some, howevpr, this fulness becomes somewhat stiff and coagu¬ 
lated. It is difficult to say whether this denotes the work of a later 
generation or not. A calm contemplation is on every face, but the 
modelling of the fleshly body invariably reveals a contented sen¬ 
suousness. The shape of the stelae is generally half-round at the 
top, occasionally with slight suggestions of a pointed end. The folds 
of garments cling to the body like a wet sheet, and their folds are 
indicated by schematic and parallel scratches or ridges with a diaper 
pattern of rosettes or of lozenge-shapes.”®* 

C. TENTH CENTURY 

To this period have been assigned the following images, among 
others. 

1. Lokeevara ^iva, Barisal (A.M.) 

2. Garuda, Nagail (Rajshahi Dt.) (R. M.) 

3. Jambhala, Sukhbaspur (Dacca Dt.). (In situ) 

4. Manasa (N. Bengal) (I. M.) 

5. Tara, Dondai (Rajshahi Dt.) (R. M.) 

6. Manasa, Khidrapalli (Rajshahi Dt.) (R. M.) 

7. Varaha, Silimpur (Bogra Dt.) (R. M.) 

8. Indranl Paogachha (Bogra Dt.) (R .M.) 

9. Buddha, Ujani (Faridpur Dt.) (In situ) 

10. ^tishabhanatha, Surohar (Dinajpur Dt.) (R. M.) 
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11. Mahishamardi^i (Hooghly Dt.) {Ind. Arch. 1955-6, p. 62). 

12. Seated Gaja-Lakshim. (Jnd. Arch. 1957-8, p. 72) 

13. Seated Bronze Buddha, Maynamati, (Tippera Dt.) (Ibid) 

14. Vishnu, Navagram (Murshidabad Dt.) (Ibid) 

Generally speaking, “the tenth century retains the quality of the 
ninth.” But the following distinctive features may be noted : 

“Out of the soft fleshliness controlled within definite outlines the 
10th century evolves a powerfully massive form of the body which 
is shaped with a disciplined vigour, and shows a conscious strength 
that seems to swell the outline from within (Nos. 1-9 above). In 
some instances this is controlled by a strict discipline even to the 
extent of petrification of the flesh, but in most cases it is a soft and 
tender discipline and the vigour is spread out into the surface. This 
vigour transformed the softness of the fleshly form into mighty 
majestic roundness. Almost all specimens are moulded into high 
relief and the trunk and limbs are all pregnant with the subdued 
vigour of a mighty form. Throughout the century Pala art retaini 
this quality.”** 


d. ELEVENTH CENTURY 

The following images, among others, are referred to this period. 

1. Suryli, Jora (Rajshahi Dt.). (R. M.) 

2. Surya, Kulkudi (Faridpur Dt.). Dated 

3. Buddha, ^ivaba^i (Khulna Dt.). (In situ) 

4. Vasudeva, Betka (Dacca Dt.) Dated 

5. Vishnu, Baghaura (Tippera Dt.) Dated 

6. Hrishikesa, SagardigU (Murshidabad Dt.) (V.S.P.M.) 

7. Gajalakshmi, Belamla (Bogra Dt.) (R. M.) 

8. Sarasvafl, Chhatingram (Bogra Dt.) (R. M.) 

9. Maajusri, Bhangor (24 Parganas) (A. M.) Ind. Arch. 1955-6, 

pp. 61-2 

lO.-l 1. Two Bronze images of Vishnu (Murshidabad Dt.) 

12. Chlorite statue of a bearded royal personage (?) with family 
and attendants, from Contai (Midnapore Dt.). Ind. Arch. 
1957-8, p. 72. 

According to Saraswati the dated image No. 5 above (c. 991 a.d.) 
“may be taken as stylistic index of specimens for the next three or 
four generations. The deep broad outlook of the lOth century 
becomes somewhat thin and circumscribed, and the elegance of the 
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slender bodily type gradually becomes more evident. The legs have 
stiffened to a great extent and given up all elasticity, even in postures 
that suggest movement; the knees are still modelled but not so 
perfectly as in the 9th century specimens ; they tend to be indicated 
by an incised curved line. The upper trunk, with its liveliness of 
graduated modelling and a face with a blissful happy expression, is, 
however, in striking contrast with the lower part of the body. 
Accessories, namely, the attendant divinities, the architectonic decora¬ 
tions, the flying gandharvas, the motives on the slab, and the orna¬ 
ments decorating the main and accompanying figures become more 
independent, and they have all an equal share in the general effect 
of the stelae. They introduce a sort of liveliness which is still kept 
in balance, but is already on its way to overwhelm the main figure 
by their sumptuousness. The emphasis on the decorative aspect is, 
clear, which, with the progress of time, gradually tends to be almost 
playful, and later on, voluptuous in its formal treatment and 
appearance. Curls of hair and fluttering scarves are on their way 
to increase, and deep perpendicular and oblique cuts introduce a full 
display of light and shade. Independence of ornaments, the flexions 
of the accompanying figures and playfulness of the rich decorations 
keep on increasing round iconographic conventions. The bodily form 
becomes stereotyped, but the elegance of the modelling is retained 
throughout the century; the facial type is fully expressive of 
sensitiveness, and whatever its shape, is enlivened by a down¬ 
ward stroke of the chin, full round lips and heavily-laden eyes. The 
garments are set as within ridges against the modelling of the body, 
and in some specimens the hem of the robe is modelled with 
tenderness and with wavy curves. In some specimens one also 
notices eye-brows that have double curves, bending once more 
towards their outer ends ; this accentuates the sensitiveness of the 
eyes which in the images of the next century becomes more and 
more effective. The stela is either rounded or pointed at the top, 
but already its division into three or four architectonic parts becomes 
clear. The pedestal forms a definite unit ; the main figqjre rises up 
from the pedestal in one plastic mass : but the back slab with its 
accompanying figures and accessory decorations is treated in separate 
masses controlled within different architectonic units. The com¬ 
positional scheme is thus well-determined, and within this schone 
there is an ever-growing attempt at introducing liveliness with the 
help of flexions of the body, decorations of ornaments which gradually 
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dissolve into single items very delicately chiselled, and elaborate; 
display of light and shade with the help of deep* cuts, either oblique 
or perpendicular or both.”®® 


e. Twelfth Century 

The following images, among others, may be referred to this 
period. 

1. Chandi, Dacca. Dated 

2. Vishnu, Rangpur (I. M.). 

3. Gahga, Deopara (Rajshahi Dt.) (R, M.). 

4. Vajrasana Buddha, Barrackpur (24 Parganas). Ind. Arch. 
1957-8. p. 72. 

5. Harihara Pitamaha, Navagram (Murshidabad Dt.) 
(Ibid, 89). 

6. Multi-armed Vishnu Lokesvara from Sanchra (Dt. Burdwan) 
(Ibid, 72). 

7. ^iva-Isana, Byabatterhat (Dt. Midnapore) (Ibid). 

8. Seated Sada^iva from West Dinajpore (Ibid). 

The characteristics of the style of this period have been thus 
summed up : 

“The slender bodily type and the formal treatment of the pre¬ 
ceding century are retained, but the modelling becomes a bit more 
petrified (Vishiju, Rangpur). The sensitiveness of the facial expression 
disappears and is replaced by a serious heaviness ; the modelled eye¬ 
brows seem to exist without any significance, merely for decoration ; 
the legs have become almost column-like without any elasticity, and 
are decorated by,, an incised round line to indicate the knee. The 
relief in three or four ardiitectohic units is coveted by dense and 
heavy multitiKles of accompanying figures and decorative details 
which grow more and more sumptuous and elaborate, and ultimately 
cover the compositional scheme altogether. Not only the modelling 
but also 4he volume becomes petrified and gradually loses its plastic 
significance. Ornaments are inordinately lavish and sumptuous, 
and do not ^m to be connected organically with the figures. 
The accessori^ and ornaments, independent by themselves, are 
exaggerated to the utmost. They lose their significance and 
degenerate into decorations. The flexions of the body become extend¬ 
ed to theii utmost limit; bends to their last possibilities ace 

41 
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employed ; but the expression of movement is only that of pattern 
without any suggestiveness.... The facial features, in spite of 
voluptuous and full curly lips and doubly-curved eye-brows and 
smiling expression, become pointed, almost to a triangle, and rigid, 
without any deep spiritual significance. The blissfully happy and 
glowing expression of meditation that had been attained in the 
ipreceding centuries is now laden with a moist expression of heavy 
enjoyment of deep pleasure of a past moment (cf. No. 1, above, 
the Chag^l Image of the 3rd year of Lakshmauasena). One, 
however, notices here and there signs of a new artistic inspiration, 
of new creativeness amid a degenerate system that was already on 
its way to suffocation by worldly exuberance. A spontaneous 
power of modelling in a completely round form inspires a tough and 
vigorous artistic form in some rare specimens, and in spite of sump¬ 
tuousness of ornaments and a precise outline it reveals a conscious 
dignity and strength, a freshness of elementary experience that could 
yet save the art from final stagnation (Ganga, Deopara). But that 
was not to be. Left to itself, the art could perhaps yet find out new 
channels or new experiences, but all chances were set at rest by the 
rapid rush of Islam.*’®® 

The writer starts with the observation that “the stylistic index of 
the 12th century is supplied by two images, one of Sadasiva from 
RSjibpur inscribed in the reign of Gopala III and another of Cha^cJI 
from Dacca.”*^ As mentioned above (pp. 164-5), the former is more 
probably to be referred to the reign of Gopala II who ruled about 
991 A.D. and not of Gopala III whose reign falls about the middle of 
the 12th century. A generalisation of twelfth century images based 
on the style of an image which was very likely two centuries earlier 
shows the weakness of the conclusions. Curiously enough, the general 
description of the style of the twelfth century, quoted above, does not 
seem at all applicable to the Rajibpur image. But this one instance 
is sufficient to warn us against placing too much reliance on 
generalisation of style of a particular period. At the same time 
we should not ignore the fact that in the absence of a* sufficient 
number of dated images, such theoretical generalisation on the 
basis of style is the only means left to us to form even a rough 
idea of the gradual process of evolution. Of course, we should 
remember, also, that the style is not always evolved in a regular 
manner, and local and personal factors often play a prominent 
part in it. 
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4. Terracottas 

In all climes and countries the artistic instinct of primitive man to 
make images of visible objects must have led him to select clay as 
the proper material. For it was easily available without incurring 
any cost, and it was the most tractable one—^that is to say, one 
could give it any desirable shape far more easily than was possible in 
the case of any other material within reach of man, such as wood, 
stone or metal. There was only one serious objection against using 
clay as a plastic material, namely the short tenure of its life. This 
was partially removed by hardening the soft clay image by exposing 
it to the sun or burning it by fire. 

The latter process also enabled man to prepare the mould so that 
a large number of the same image could be easily produced,—a very 
important point from commercial point of view. All this led to the 
evolution of what is known in art as ‘terracotta/ 

\^It may be easily taken for granted that this\art must have flour¬ 
ished in hoary antiquity in the riverain plains of Bengal,^where all 
kinds of clay suitable for good type of terracotta are within easy 
reach of everybody. But the earliest specimens of terracotta with 
artistic design, so far found in Bengal, that may be dated on 
grounds of style, cannot be placed long before the Maurya period. 

It is also* easy to imagine—what is verified by actual discoveries— 
that terracottas served various purposes, from objects of children’s 
play to decoration of religious and other edifices. Accordingly, 
they must have been the products of skill varying in degrees from 
the childish and most primitive form of dolls to the finest specimen 
of artistic skill vying with the best stone or metal sculptures in 
point of duration and artistic style. 

The terracotta was primarily a folk art and portrayed the familiar 
things and scenes such as human beings, birds, animals, floral 
and vegetal motifs, life of the rural people, their activities, religious 
beliefs, various occupations, and popular tales. These are depicted 
mostly in priimtive or crude form, but occasionally we also find 
fine figures—objects of beauty for beauty’s sake—showing the true 
instinct of a real artist. The terracottas have accordingly been 
divided into two broad groups. The first, which forms the great 
majority, belongs to the primitive type, specimens of which go 
back to the Indus Valley civilisation and may be seen even today, 
specially in villages and in the mei&s i.e., gatherings on festive occa- 
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sions. The other type, though not large in number, reminds us that 
there were possibly unknown and even undeveloped artistic genius 
who has left some imperishable memorial of his lateaat artistic 
genius in these images of perishable materials.®® 

The oldest specimens of the jfirst type are the two exotic terracotta 
human heads (one with pointed helmet, and both with exaggerated 
chin) found in the course of the excavation at Pandu Rajar phibi 
(see pp. 27 ff.) at a level which has been referred to the pre-historic 
period.®® Another terracotta piece having the shape of the forepart 
of a bull with a fan-shaped hump and perforated mouth, found at 
Harinarayanpur, has been claimed to be proto-historic.®® Terra¬ 
cottas have been found almost in every ancient site all over Bengal 
which has been excavated. The following report in the Indian 
Archaeology for discoveries during a single year (1955-6) would give 
a fair idea of the occurrence of terracottas. 

“Continued search at Tamluk yielded further terracotta plaques 
of Suhga and Kushan periods, some of them depicting Jataka-scenes, 
and an inscribed seal with a seated Devi image of the early Pala 
period. A terracotta female head was recovered from Panna in 
the Silavati Valley (pi. lxxia), a series of terracotta heads from 
Raghunathbari in Midnapore District and early terracotta figurines 
and pottery, including the Rouletted Ware, from Bachri in Howrah 
District and Harinarayanpur in 24 Parganas. From Tilda, District 
Midnapore, came a unique object, viz., a terracotta piece with three 
lines of Greek inscription, the middle line of which, according to 
Father P. Turmes, S. J., of St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, may mean 
that the terracotta was an offering to the ’East Wind and the 
Dawn*, i.c., ‘the East Wind that comes with the Dawn*.”" 

Prof. S. K. Saraswati has observed : 

“The wealth and variety of terracotta objects discovered within 
recent years from different sites in lower Bengal are considerable. 
To these may be added the objects that had been previously found 
from Mah&sth&n, Bsngarh and Birol in North Bengal, SsbhSr in 
Dacca (East Bengal), Gitagram and R$hpmati in Murshij^bSd and 
a few other sites in different regions of Bengal.”** 

One of the oldest specimens of a terracotta, showing a high degree 
of artistic excellence, is a female figure in rich dress and decorated 
with elaborate jewallery, found at Tamluk (the andent seaport of 
Bengal—Tftmralipti) along with some cast coins, and exhibited in a 
xaoathly of the Asiatic Society of Boigal, Calcutta, in 1S8S. 
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But after a few years it disappeared and was recently rediscovered in 
the Indian Institute at Oxford (England). Even after its rediscovery 
its original findspot was unknown until E. H. Johnston of Oxford 
wrote an article on it with a photograph. Its identity with a 
photograph of the Tamluk image, exhibited in the Asiatic Society 
(of which a photo was fortunately published in the Society’s Journal) 
left no doubt that the long-lost terracotta figure—a priceless heritaj^ 
of Bengal’s ancient art—was the image at Oxford described by 
Johnston, which was wrongly believed by him and many others to 
have been found at Kauaambi.®® 

The following extract from Johnston’s description would give 
a general idea of the figure. 

“The head-dress is elaborate ; the hair itself seems to be enclosed 
in a close-fitting bonnet (or fillet), bordered with four rows of beads 
and terminating in two flower tassels, the frontal hair being just 

visible. On each side of the bonnet are two turban-like rolls 

of cloth, each bound with a belt and highly ornate. The left-hand 
one, which is the larger in accordance with the usual practice of 
this class of figure, is made up of five vertical strips with depend¬ 
ent tassels or strings of beads at regular intervals, while the right- 
hand one appears to be in a single piece, embellished with six 
rows of a flower ornament between which are strings of beads. 
Stuck into the latter are five emblems. Their exact identifica¬ 

tion would perhaps help us to guess whom the figure represents. 
The lowest is an aiiku&a • • • • and the middle one an axe. The two 
on each side of the latter are of the triiula shape.”** Two similar 
terracottas are also known, and said to have been found at 
Kaus&mbi. Fragments of two other terracottas have been found 
at Tamluk which show close resemblance to the one described 
above. Closely allied terracottas have been discovered at Hari- 
nfirayanpur and Berachampa (Chandraketugarh) in Bengal. It has 
been reasonably presumed that all these terracottas were the 
products of Bengali artists and the type is characteristic of Bengal 
or at least Lower Bengal to which belong all the specimens whose 
find-places are known with certainty.*® 

The beautiful specimen from Tamluk has been assigned to the 
second century B.p. on fairly reasonable grounds. But there is a 
great deal of uncertainty^ about its identification. Kramrisch 
describes it as an apsaras (celestial damsels of easy virtue famous 
for their power of enchanting men, particularly hermits and sages). 
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and identifies this particular one as Pafichachu^a, who arose out of 
the churning of the ocean, according to a well-lmown Puranic legend. 
Johnston takes the image to be a mother-goddess whose pult was 
prevalent in Near East and extended over a large area of the 
ancient world. His view is based on the reference in the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyrus No. 1820 to an Indian Mother Goddess Maiya who 
is invoked as bringing the flood in the Ganges and was worshipped 
in the Gangetic basin as a goddess specially associated with rain 
and fertility. She may be the same as the goddess named M&ya 
in the Samdardnanda K&vya of Asvaghosha.** 

Tamluk has proved to be a rich quarry for ancient terracottas, 
and has so far yielded a large number in addition to the one des¬ 
cribed above. A terracotta female figurine found there has been 
tentatively assigned to the Maurya age. Another male figure, 
assigned to the l^uiiga period, with two wings on the shoulders, has 
been found there. He holds two stalks with lotus blossoms and 
wears ear-studs, a heavy neck collar, and bracelets. Other beautiful 
and typical terracotta figurines of 3rd—2nd centuries b.C. and 
terracottas, assigned to the 3rd—4th century a.d., showing 
Kushana and Gupta influence, and the lower part of “superb 
terracotta figurine characterized by a graceful modelling and 
transparent drapery of the early Gupta period” have also been 
found at Tamluk.*^ A terracotta female figurine like that of the 
Maurya period at Tamluk, mentioned above, has been found 
at Pokharna (Bankura Dt.) A few other terracottas of the ^ufiga- 
Kusha^a periods including yakshifps and a plaque depicting a damsel 
dancing before a throned personage have also been found at 
Tamluk.®* The excavations at Chandraketugarh (Berachampa, 
24 Parganas Dt.) and many other sites like HarinUrayanpur have 
yielded a rich treasure of terracottas some of which have been 
assigned to the pre-Mauryan period. Though such antiquity has no 
sure basis to stand upon, there is no doubt that a very large 
collection of terracottas, of varied character, some of them exhi- 
biting a high degree of artistic merit, have been found, which may 
be reasonably placed between the second century b.C. and the sixth 
century a.d. or even later. Among the most notable ones may be 
mentioned the following : 

1. Female figures and yakshirils with elaborate head-dress tenta¬ 
tively assigned to the Maurya period. 

2. To the ^ufiga period may be assigned a royal couple on a 
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caparisoned elephant led by a Mahout (driver), a scene pro¬ 
bably depicting the Dummedha Jataka, a figure closely resem¬ 
bling the Tamluk female figure (now at Oxford described 
above), winged male and female figures (generally regarded 
as images of yakshas and yakshinls a class of demigods). 

3. To the Kushaga period may be assigned a royal personage (?) 
in a chariot driven by a pair of bulls, a headless warrior, 
exquisitely moulded figurines showing elaborate coiffure and 
drapery, and an erotic plaque. 

4. To the l^uhga-Kushafia periods may be assigned some terra¬ 
cottas characterised by distinctive costumes and jewellery 
—noteworthy among them the dampati plaque, a toy cart 
with a divine couple under a shrine, unusual female figure 
holding a pair of fish, a plaque showing two warriors in 
Graeco-Roman cuirass throwing round and square coins, and 
a plaque with Kinnaras and dikpdlas. Terracottas depicting 
ships with masts probably also belong to this period.^®® 

5. To the Gupta period may be assigned “a unique terracotta 
plaque representing a richly adorned dancing male figure.” 
Terracottas of the typically Gupta period include a unique 
piece in the round with applied eye-balls, pinched-up nose 
and ears and outspread ornamented short hands shown up 
to the waist.”^®^ Some terracotta moulds and an inscribed 
seal also belong to this period. 

Terracottas have been found in many other places in Bengal. 
In addition to yakshas and yakshinls, other divine beings and 
mithma (couple of men and women) are also represented on terrcotta 
plaques. More interesting are the numerous plaques containing 
narrative reliefs, some of which have been identified with well-known 
stories like the hunting scene of Dushyanta, immortalised by 
K&lidasa in his drama Abhijndna-^akuntala, and Jataka stories 
(of the previous lives of Buddha). 

The number of terracotta plaques, even of the early period, before 
the birth of Christ, is quite large, and these have been dis¬ 
covered in various sites, almost all over Bengal. These were all 
cast from moulds, of which a few have come to light, and the 
similarity of several figures in a site indicate that moulds were pre¬ 
pared for many castings, probably on' a commercial scale. It is 
not unlikely, therefore, that a terracotta plaque may belong to 
a period much later than that indicated by its style, but the 
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age of the original which boro that style itself remains undis¬ 
turbed. 

The chief characteristics of the terracottas during the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era are the introduction of new ethnic types, 
representing the racial influx of the period, and an improvement 
in the plastic idiom resulting in a physical form, slender^and refined, 
and with rounded features, melting planes and flowing contours. 
The drapery is entirely diaphanous, and the figurines usually stand in 
extremely flexible attitudes unknown in the earlier epoch. A fragmen¬ 
tary terracotta female figurine of the Kusha^a period found at Birol 
(Rajshahi Dt.) belonging to this period has been described as follows : 

“The face is a perfect oval, the eyes are wide open and the 
cheeks rounded and full. The lady wears a short necklace which 
has two taurine ornaments just over the breasts. The spherical 
breasts, the sensitive modelling of the back lend to the figure an 
effect of warm and sensuous beauty, the distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic of the Mathura yakshinis.*’^^^ 

The terracottas of the Gupta period are comparatively much 
fewer in number, and some of them fully exhibit “ail the refined 
traits of the Gupta plastic tradition, but the style is more human 
and less hieratic and the spiritual experience is less intense.”^®* A 
terracotta sealing with the legend Bhadrasya in late Gupta charac¬ 
ters and a terracotta Jain figurine have been found at Tilda (Midna- 
pore Dt.). A terracotta with Buddhist creed inscribed in characters 
of the eleventh century has been found at Rafigamati^®* 

A small terracotta figure of Buddha found at Panna (Midnapore 
Dt.) is thus* described : The Buddha^ is “fully draped with the 
folds of the drapery indicated by shallow curved lines. The head 
is surrounded by a halo and within the halo are representations of 
foliage, indicating apparently the foliage of the Bodhi tree. The 
Bodhi tree is usually associated with the images of Buddha in 
bhumisparia-mudrd signifying his enlightenment. The presence 
of foliage in a representation of the incident of the preaching of 
the first sermon seem§ to be inexplicable. The plaque bea« several 
characters in Gupta BrShmi script of the fourth-fifth century a.d.”^®® 
Some interesting terracotta plaques have been recently discovered in 
Deulpota and Haiinarayanpur (24 Parganas Dt.). Two particular 
types are specially noteworthy. 

The first depicts both male and female busts and heads with 
peculiar style of hair-dressing. 
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The second depicts a woman with a baby in arms—^perhaps 
representing female nurses in charge of babies of royal and 
aristocratic families, referred to in the Divyavaddna. These have^ 
been found in many ancient sites in North India, and referred to 
the Gupta period.^®®" 

New ethnic types are found in several terracottas of the period. 
One found at Tamluk belongs to a type “unknown in the vast range 
of Indian terracotta art, the likely parallels of which are to be 
found in the figures of the temple boys of ancient Greece. A 
Helleilistic physiognomy, discernible to a certain extent in the 
treatment of the face and of the body, and Hellenistic dress may 
indicate a foreign impression.”^®® Another terracotta, also from 
Tamluk, shows two male heads whose treatment probably follows 
“a simplified version of that of the Roman portrait figures.” The 
head and bust of a figure in a third terracotta at Tamluk also 
show an un-Indian feature. All these are explained by the fact 
that Tamluk represents the ancient Tamralipti, an international 
port of maritime trade where the Bengali artists probably got new 
ideas from their intercourse with foreigners.^®’ 

An innovation is noticed in the preparation of large-sized terracotta 
plaques which were evidently used for decc/rating brick temples. 
Another innovation of the same nature is the perforation at the 
top of plaques indicating that they were used as pieces of decoration 
hung on the wall. A human couple, evidently engaged in love- 
making, on a medallion shaped like a lotus flower is a good 
illustration of the former.^®® 

Another innovation during this period is the use of stucco as 
a medium of artistic expression and a head of t^is material found at 
Rafigamati is a good illustration.^® 

The above account would give a general idea of the terracotta 
art from the pre-historic to the Gupta period. But this type of art 
activity continued unabated at least during the next five centuries. 
This is proved by -the terracottas of the sixth and seventh 
cerituries a.d. unearthed by the excavations at Rajba^idahga 
(ancient Karpasuvar^aP® and oth^ places. 

^ But by far the most important series of terracottas are those found 
during the excavations at PShSrpur, to which reference has been 
made above (p. 613). About three thousand terracotta plaques once 
adorned the Great Temple,* but of these only a small percentage is 
now found in^ sitUt while a larger percentage was found lying 
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about, and a still larger percentage has been destroyed, the 
fragments of which were found scattered about the excavated 
ruins of the temple. But even the comparatively small number 
of terracotta plaques that have survived are of very great import¬ 
ance from two points of view. 'Technically, they represent a "local 
and indigenous trend,” whereas hitherto the art showed "the 
classical and hieratic trends” prevailing in the rest of Northern 
India.* Secondly, it is mainly an art of the common people 
depicting visually the life of ancient Bengal in such abundant 
details, as can be gleaned from no other source, literary or archaeo¬ 
logical. Indeed, collectively, they may well be said to form a 
veritable museum of everyday life in Bengal in the post-Gupta 
and Pala periods, depicting In a vivid manner the differetit types, 
and classes of men and women, their dresses, activities, occupations, 
social life with all its joys and sorrows, their sports, pastimes, 
amusements and entertainments, religious faiths and beliefs, 
divine and semi-divine images, popular tales and other stories 
current among the common people, etc., as well as the animals, 
birds, fish etc. familiar to them. For a detailed account reference 
must be made to the Report of the Excavations at Paharpur,”^ 
Chapter V, and the corresponding illustrations. A short account 
under diiferent broad headings is given below : 


o. Dress 


The usual dress of men consisted of a short dhoti, reaching 
the knee, and an upper scarf, though sometimes the dhoti is long 
enough to reach the ankles in graceful folds, one end of which 
is tucked up behind as a kdchha—a. remarkable similarity with the 
present dress of the common Bengalis. Women usually wore l^(}is, 
but in some instances shorts or long drawers are also noticed. 
Shoes as well as head-dress were lacking, but we notice 
elaborate coiffeurs of both men and women. “Men wore their 
hair long with thick tresses falling on the shoulder, tied a knot 
on the top and had curls or ringlets on the forehead kept in 
place by a neat fillet. Women had their hair gathered in a bunch 
at the back or arranged it fan-wise behind the head. Both men 
and women put on ornaments such as necklaces, bracelets, armlets, 
girdles, anklets, and ear-rings of different kinds.”^* 
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b. Different types of men 

^ The most interesting type is furnished by the figures of pri¬ 
mitive men and women belonging to the Sahara tribe. The 
men wear a number of leaves, bound by a string, which hardly 
cover their nudity, but put on a cuirass for the breast, and some¬ 
times are shown with bows in hands and quivers at their back. 
The Sahara woman also wears nothing but a string of leaves 
round her waist, but sometimes cover her breast with leaves or a 
narrow long strip of cloth with ends tied on the back, also a 
garland of leaves across her shoulders. She is represented as 
wielding a bow, or holding a child and dagger in her hands, 
or carrying a dead deer. Several l^abara couples are depicted 
in amorous posture, and some of the scenes are very carefully 
executed. 

Ascetics or mendicants arc a favourite theme. Sometimes they 
are represented with long beards, their bodies bent and in some 
cases reduced to skeletons, carrying staff in hand and their bowls or 
other earthly possessions hanging from the two ends of a pole which 
they carry on their shoulders. 

Military activities are displayed by figures of male and female 
warriors clad in coats of mail and carrying gadd, (stout club), sword, 
dagger, and shield, as well as archers seated in four-wheeled 
chariots, singly or facing each other in two adjacent plaques as if 
they were actually engaged in battle. 

c. Amusements and Entertainments 

Men and women are depicted as dancing in various poses and 
singing, beating time on pitchers, handling drums or tabors 
(mridangaX playing on vii^a (lute) and flute, blowing trumpets, etc. 
Hobbies such as fishing, hunting and various acrobatic feats, figures 
of men and women in various postures and engaged in various 
occupations such as women drawing water from well or carrying 
pitchers of water are very common. A manuscript on a 
tripod and a canoe like a small craft used by fishermen indicate 
that the highest as well as the lowest professions of men were within 
the purview of the artists. 

Story-telling must have been a favourite entertainment. The 
PurSnic story of the royal sage Trifeiiku as well as popular stories 
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from the Panchatantra are illustrated in the terracotta plaques. 
Even stories not found in the Panchatantra^ but evidently based on 
Aesop’s Fables, are illustrated. 

There are also scenes of love-making but they are not obscene. 

d. Religious Ideas 

A large number of legends of Krishna’s life are depicted (as is 
also the case with the sculptures of Paharpur), testifying to the 
popularity of the Krishna cult. The scenes of Rama and Lakshmana 
in exile with Sugriva indicate the popularity of the Rdmdyai^a or 
Rama legend. There are many images of ^iva, J^ivalihga (sometimes 
four-faced), Brahma, Vishnu, Gapesa, and probably also of Surya. 
Images of Buddha are depicted in different mudrds, but those of 
Bodhisattvas far outnumber them. Among other divine and semi¬ 
divine figures may be mentioned Tara (some with high plastic qua¬ 
lity), Gandharvas (in one case riding a rhinoceros), Vidyadharas, etc. 

e. Animal world 

The animal world represented in the terracotta plaques at 
Paharpur may be regarded as “fairly complete so far as the fauna 
of Bengal is concerned. We find successful life-like representations 
of elephant, buffalo, antelope, caparisoned horse, galloping mare, 
camel (including Bactrian variety with double hump), couchant and 
running bull, cow and a calf, goat, etc. Monkeys are among the 
most popular themes. Among the wild animals the lion and the 
bear are easily the most widely figured, and there are scenes of man’s 
combat with lion, or of lions on elephants. The tiger is compara¬ 
tively rare, but we find rhinoceros. Smaller animals, such as hare, 
tortoise, mongoose, otter, porcupine, lizard and mice, as well as 
birds such as duck or goose, parrot, peacock, etc., are also depicted. 
There are fishes shown with a chain, and also two fishes crossing 
each other, which is regarded as an auspicious symbol. The tortoise 
and crocodile also occur. 

From about the end of the Pala period terracottas depicting 
human figures, animal, bird and vegetal motifs become very rare and 
walls of teniples, unlike those at Paharpur, seem to have been 
decorated with ornamental motifs in painted or plain stucco plaster. 

The antiquity of the terracotta art in Bengal poses an intriguing 
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problem. As stated above, terracottas showing a high degree of 
artistic skill were produced in Bengal in the 3rd century b.c., or 
even earlier, yet no stone sculpture assignable to a date before 
the Christian era, has yet been found, and it has been doubted 
whether even the few earliest sculptures were produced in Bengal or 
were imported from outside. The terracottas prove that the plastic 
art had made great progress in Bengal long before the beginning of 
the Christian era. This not only furnishes an argument in support 
of the local origin of the early pre-Gupta sculptures so far found in 
Bengal, but also makes it highly probable that the stone sculptures 
were also not unknown ; but owing to the paucity of the material 
the number of such sculptures was very small and they have 
disappeared. 


V. PAINTING 

I 

Literary evidence leaves no doubt that the art of painting was 
cultivated in India from remote antiquity for decorating walls of 
houses, and life-like portraits are referred to in the Pali canonical 
texts as well as in the Epics and dramas. But even the most 
ancient paintings In India cannot be dated on any reasonable 
ground before the first or second century before the Christian 
era, and most of them are later than the first century a.d. and 
found in the walls of caves. Paintings were generally used for 
decorating the walls of houses and temples or other religious 
structures. As mentioned above (p. 603), most of these have been 
destroyed by man and nature, and the paintings also have perished 
with them. So far as Bengal is concerned, no extant specimen of 
painting may be referred to a period earlier than the 11th century 
A.D. The only positive reference to the cultivation of the art of 
painting in Bengal before that date occurs in the statement of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-hieil at the beginning of the fifth century A.D., 
that during his stay at TSmralipti (Tamluk) for two years he spent 
his time in writing out the Buddhist Sutras and drawing pictures 
of images.^ It may be reasonably inferred from this that in 
Bengal, as in the rest of India, the art of painting had fairly 
developed at the time. 

So far as actual specimens of paintings in Bengal during the 
Hindu period are concerned, they axe, almost exclusively, the 
ookHifed illustrarions in the Biid^iist manuscripts. These com* 
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prise (I) five manuscripts of the Ash^asdhasrikd PrajMpdramitd, 
dated in the fifth and sixth regnal year of Mahipaia,^“ 39th year 
of Ramapala/^* 15th year of Gop&la and 19th year of 

Harivarman; (II) Two MSS. of the same book dated in the 
Nepal Era 191 (==1071 and 268 (=1148 a.d.) (III) three 

MSS. dated in the 4th year of Gopftla (II or III), 14th year 
of Nayapala^®^ and 18th year after Govindapala and (IV) one Ms. 
dated 1015 a.d^*®. and three MSS.—one of Kdrari^avyvha^^^ one 
of J^odhicharydvatdrot^^^ and a third of Ash\asdhasrikd Prajndpdra^ 
mitd^^^ which have been referred, on palaeographic grounds, to the 
12th century a.d. A few other illumined Mss. have also been 
noticed without any details. 

It is very difficult to say how many of these Mss. were copied 
or illustrated within the geographical limits of Bengal and, as 
such, may be taken as evidence of the pictorial art of Bengal. 
For, excepting Harivarman, the dominion of the other kings whose 
regnal years are mentioned in the Mss. extended beyond Bengal 
(in the case of Govindapala it did not probably include any part 
of Bengal), and it is not unlikely that the style of painting, like 
that of sculpture, in Bihar or Nepal might not exactly correspond 
to that of Bengal (see p. 637). Further, it is to be noted that the 
paintings, mentioned above, represent almost exclusively the new 
development of Buddhism, known as VajraySna and Tantrayana 
(p. 527), followed only by a small section of the total population 
of Bengal, towards the very end of the period under review. It is, 
therefore, doubtful how far the pictures in these Mss. may be 
regarded as fairly representative of the development of the art 
of painting in Bengal during the Hindu period. 

Subject to the above considerations a few general observations 
may be made in regard to the art of painting in Bengal on the 
basis of the coloured illustrations in the Mss. mentioned above. 

The general features of these paintings have been described as 
follows : 

“It must be pointed out at the very outset that these miniatures 
do not represent a separate style of book-illustrations ; they are in 
fact mural paintings in reduced dimension, and can in no way be 
compared with a truly characteristic phase of book-illustration which 
constitutes a fascinating chapter in the history of art in Persia, 
China, mediaeval West or in mediaeval India. This is evident from 
the fact that the miniatures mostly represent gods and goddesses 
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belonging to different temples and monastic establishments of the 
period and are not illustrative of the subject-matter of the Mss. in 
which they find place. In fact, they have hardly any relation 
whatsoever with the subject of the texts they embellish. 

“The colours used in these paintings are orpimcnt yellow, white, 
indigo-blue, Indian ink-black, cinnabar red, and green. The last 
appears to be a mixture of orpiment and indigo, unlike the green of 
Ajantia. All these are used in different shades. But on the whole, 
the general colour arrangement of the divinities is mostly determined 
by iconographical requirements. Neither Indian red or any ochres, 
nor ultramarine is used. Tonality of colours is practically unknown. 
The outline is either drawn in black or in red, and as usual in Indian 
painting, seems to have been sketched out first, and later on filled 

in with colour.”^®? 

As regards details, the following characteristics are more or 
less noticed in all these illuminations, indicating thereby that the 
general trends and tendencies of the art of painting remained the 
same and were practically fixed, during nearly two centuries. 

As a general rule, the law of perspective, as in sculptures, is 
linear and there is a conscious attempt to leave no space vacant 
and fill it by various types of devices of a decorative character. 
The main divinity is generally placed in the centre with the lesser 
divinities oil his two sides ; and in a few cases they occupy, 
respectively, the two sides, leaving the centre for decorative designs. 

The artists were certainly no novices, and their works give 
evidence of a highly developed artistic skill. It has been observed 
that “the artist depends for his effect as much on the modelling in 
eo^our as on the modelling capacity of the line, sinuous and flowing, 
—^lines increasing and decreasing in thickness in accordance with the 
degree of the surging roundness of the contour that they accompany 
or outline.’^“® 

But these qualities are often lacking in delineating subsidiary 
figures. Even in some of the finest specimens of Bengali painting 
like the miniatures in the Ms. of the 39 th year of Ramapala, both 
the treatments, namely, the plastically modelled treatment and the 
modelled treatment of the flowing and sinuous line appear side by 
side in the same manuscript. In fact, both treatments are synchro¬ 
nous and both can be seen side by side in many miniatures in one 
and the same Ms. On the whole, as an art critic has rightly 
observed, *these paintings are, stylistically speaking, painted equi- 
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valents of contemporary plastic art of the PSlas and Sepas, both in 
outer form and inner quality.’*^*® 

It is generally held that these miniature paintings are “basically 
and fundamentally related to and derived from” the art traditions 
of Ajantia and Ellora— both their classical type of a thoroughly 
plastic conception and the medieval type of linear conception, 
which appear simultaneously and side by side, and are sometimes 
even fused together, as elsewhere. 

The linear conception is also illustrated by the engravings on 
the Sundarban CP. of Pommanapala (No. C. 24, p. 234), dated 1196 
A.D., and Mehar CP. of Damodaradeva (No. C. 17, p. 275). The 
principal figure in the first engraving, incised with a sharp instru¬ 
ment, is Lord Vishnu in his Nrisimha rupa seated in the lalitasam 
pose on a ratha (wheeled chariot). In front of the deity is the 
supplicating figure of Garuda with a staff slicking out from under 
his armpit.^®® The other engraving shows two human figures engaged 
in deadly combat with each other. “In both these drawings the 
modelling quality of the line is fully valid ; still flowing, alert and 
sweeping. It continues to retain its large sweep and undisturbed 
flux, though wherever there is the slightest pretext, it loves to 
indulge in brisk curves. It has, moreover, an exuberance, a vivacity 
that seems to be out of all proportion to the subject-matter.”^®^ 

An eleventh century CP. with engravings of a bull dnd tail-piece 
is mentioned by Coomaraswamy.^®® 
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" HB. pp. 506-7. 
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*» HB, p. 510. 

»Ibid, pp. 510-11. 

*• Indian Archaeology, 1960-61, p.67, PI. 78B. 
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Noticed and illustrated in Foucher-Zpo/i., Plates. III. 4; V. 1; VI. 5; VII. I. 
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ASI, 1934-5, p. 43, PI. xix. a. 
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p. 108, fig. 213 ; ASI, 1927-8, p. 41 ; HB, p. 501. 

»» JISOA, II. 139-40, PI. XLV. 6. 
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« Ibid, pp. 512-14. 
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“ EISMS, pp. 160-61. 

HB. pp. 517-8 
*» Ibid, p. 518. 
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Indian Archaeology, 1957-8, p. 72, PI. lxxxvii-A. 
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»»Ihid, p. 40, 

” Ibid, p. 41. 

“ Ibid, pp. 41-2, 
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” HB. p. 535 
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HB. p. 539 
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‘•‘ Ibid. 
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(ceremony), ch. (chief), co. (country), comm, (commentary, commentator), dyn. 
(dynasty), emp. (emperor), excvs. (excavations),/, (female),/cs/. (festival), 
(feudatory), gen. (general), illustn. (illustration), isl. (island), k. (king), leg. 
(lexicon, lexicographer), loc. (locality),/??, (male), min. (minister), myth, (mythical), 
p. (poet),pco. (people),/?c«. (person),pAyj?. (physician),/7rc^. (princess),^, (queen), 
sac. (sacrifice), sch. (scholar), suz. (suzerain), t. (teacher), to. (town), trvlr. (tra-‘ 


veller), vill. (village)]. 

Abboka (Abhroka, Achchoka, 
Ambhoka), f. 363 
Abdul Sukur Muhammad, a. 198 
Abhayakaragupta, t. 382,404,592 
Abhidhana-Chintamani of Hemachandra, 
15, 345, 559 

Abhidhana-ratna-mala of Halayudha, 
371 

Abhidharma-pHaka, 591 
Abhinanda, a. 117, 180, 355, 598 
Abhinavagupta, a. 265,355,386 
Abhinava-pandita, a. 355 
Abhisamaydlahkdra, comm, of Hari- 
bhadra, 525 

Abhisamaya-vibhahga of Lui-pa, 386 
Ablur Ins. 16, 265 
Abu-’l Fazl, a. 11, 98, 270 
Acba, feud. 152,186,222, 224 
Acharanga-sHtra, 25, 26 
Achara-sagara of Vallalasena, 370 
Acharya, P. 189, 216, 217 
Adavadi CP. of Dasaratha-deva, 481, 
494 * 

Adbhuta-sdgara of Vallalasena, 228, 229, 
230, 231, 241,370, 377, 504 
Adhahpattana-mandala, 320 
Adideva, m. 210, 306 
Adi-Grantha, SilA, 357 
Adin&tha, t. 407, 559 
Adisura, k. 428, 471, 477, 507 
Adityasena, k. 67, 74, 89, 599 
Adun&, /. 197 

Advaya-siiddhi of ^ridhara Bhatta, 364 


Advayavajra, a. 406, br., comm. 410» 
Siddha, t. 527, 531 
Advayavajra-samgraha, 406 - 
Aelian, a. 338 
Afzal Khan, 62 
Agamanta 6aivism, 546 
Agama-&astra (= Gaudapdda-kdrica), 
362, 388 ’ ’ 

Aghora-biva image, Ghatnagar, 547 
Agnihotra, sac. 288, 506 
Agni image, Paharpur, 557, 631 
Agni Parana. 349, 353, 515, 553, 575 
Agnivesa Spirit I, 497 
Ain-i-Akbari, 10, 189, 229 
Aitaprol, vill. 596 
Aitareya Aranyaka, 8, 25, 27, 33 
— Brdhmana, 25 
Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami, 183 
Ajaygarh Rock Ins. of Nana, 434, 495 
Ajivika, sect, 26, 521 
Akaltara Ins. 267 
Akasa-pradipa, cerm. 453 
Akbar, emp. 12, 248 
Akbar-ndma. 21Q 
Akshaya-tfitlya, cerm. 453 
Al BerunI, trvlr. 519 
Al* Masudi, trvlr. 116 
Alauddin Husain Shah, k. 196 
Alaungsitu, k. 279 
Alexander, 29, 30 

Allahabad Pillar Ins.of Samudragupta, 
8, 64 

Allan, John, 37, 38, 66 
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Altekar, A. S., 179, 246 
Amara, /<>x. 341 
Amara-kosa, 298, 354, 392, 433 
Amaresvara temple Ins. of Mandhata, 
598 

Ambarlsha, myth. pers. 509 
Ambashtha, 417, 436,493 
Amitabha, comm. 390 
Amoda CE. 182 

Amoghavarsha I, k. 114, 121, 124, 597 
Amyitacharya alias Dhanvantarl, phys. 

. 497 

Amyita-karnika, comm, of Vibhuti- 
chandra. 405 
Amyitapala, k. 597 
Anahilapataka, co. 136 
Anandabhatta, a. 224, 251 
Anandachandra, m. 199 
Anandapada, co. 596 
Anangavajra, a. 390, 408 
Ananta, m. 503 

Ananta Badu (See Chandidasa). 
Anantabhatta, t. 251 
Anantakirti, k. 587 
Anantavarman Chodaganga, k. 151, 
157, 192, 224, 226 

Ananta-Vasud*va temple, Bhuvanesvara, 
217 

Anargha-raghava of Murari, 354 
Andhra, co. 106, 222 
Andhuka, a. 369, 401 
Anekamalla, k. 588 
Afiga, CO. 28, 124, 129, 136, 222, 472 
Angas, peo. 127, 207 
Aniruddha BhaUa, a. 369, 440, 482, 
498, 

Aniruddha, k. 199 

Annamalai Ins. of Maranjadaiyan, 496 
Anna-prasana, cerm. 366, 440, 444 
Anoratha, k. 279 

Anulia CP. of Lakshmanasena, 266, 495 
Apara-Mand&ra, loc. 148, 224 
Aparantaka, co., 197 
Apastamba, a. 426 
— Gvihyasutra, 452 

Aphsad Ins. of Adityasena, 47, 67, 599 
Appadorai, A. 176 
Aramya, to. 157 


Ardhan&rlsvara image, Purapara, 547 
Arjuna, m., min. 84 
Arjunavarman, k. 493, 598 
Arnava-vivarana of ^rlharsha, 362 
Arpakkam, vill. 594 
Arthasastraot Kautilya, 6, 287, 318, 
341 

Artihara, m. 373, 481 
Arunadatta, comm. 375 
Arya-Buddha-bhumi-vyakhyana of 
bilabhadra, 380, 591 
Aryadeva, a. 405 
Arya Khasarpana, t. 167 
Arya-maTiJusri-mulakalpa, 53, 54, 72, 
98, 101 

Arya-sapta^atl of Govardhanacharya, 
357, 500 

Arya Svayambhu temple, 587 
Aryavarta, co. 29, 437 
Asadhara, sch. 598 
Asahga, t. 407 

Ashrafpur bronze chaitya, 607, 609, 617 
Ashrafpur CP. of Devakhadga. 8, 78, 
349, 607 

A'shiadhyayl of Panini, 372 
Ashtaml-snana, cerm. 453 
Ashtahga-htidaya of Vagbhata, 373 
Ashtasahasrika-praj^iaparamita, 96,278, 
654 

Asoka, emp. 521, 522 
Asoka, t. 591 

Asokachalla, k. 233, 243, 245, 281 
Asoka-kanta, MS. illustn. 563 
Asokashtami, cerm. 453 
Asrama-vihara monastery, 523 
Asvaghosha, a. 646 
Asvalayana Gyihyasutra, 451 
Asvamedha, sac. 123 
Asvinikumara, divine, pers. 421 
Atharva-veda, 550, 591 
Atihara (Artihara), m. 503 
Atisa, See Dipahkara t^rijnana, 138, 
196, 381, 404 
Atkinson, 269, 601 
Atri, myth. pers. 206 
Audambar, pargana, 89 
Audambahka-vishaya, 89, 339 
Avadhuta sect, 530 
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Avadhuli-pada alias Advayavajra, 
Siddha, 407, 410, 531 
Avaivartika Sangha, 523 ^ 

Avaatl, city. 103, 104, 136, 408 
Avantivarman, k. 46, 47, 50, 55 
Ayatara-vada, 515 
Avighnakara, t. 597 
Ayodhya, city., 267, 347 
Ayu, niyth, pers. 206 
Ayurveda-dlpika, comm., of Chakra- 
_ panidatta, 376 

Ayurveda-rasayana, comm., of Hsmadri, 
377 

Badal Pillar Ins. of Narayanapala, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 120, 304', 321, 477, 
511, 517, 622 

Bagchi, Prabodh Chandra, 10, 399, 
499, 515, 517, 528, 532 
BagdI-mahal, co. 229, 266 
Baghaura Vishnu Image Ins. of the time 
of Mahipala, 8, 132, 183 
Bagla (Bakla) pargana and sarkar, 10 
Baigram CP., 289, 290, 295, 510, 620 
Baigram temple ruins, 620 
Baihaqui, a., 135 

Bairagir-bhita (Mahasthan) excvs., 620 

Bala, br. 503 

Bala-Balabhi, co. 189 

Balabhadra, br. 503 

Balachandra, k. 166 

Baladeva, br. 363 

Baladhuri, a. 273 

Balagrama, vill. 493 

Balaka a., 365 

Baliali San. 246 

Bala-pada (Jalandhar I-pa 7) Siddha 
r.408 

Balaputradeva k. 116 525 582 
Balarama images : Paharpur 
630; R. M. 541- 
Balavatara-tarka of Jetari, 403 
Balgu province 197 
B&^abhatt^ a. 50,51,52,55, 58,351,598 
Banerjea, Jitendra Nath, 271 
Banerji, Nanigopal, 187 
—R. D., 137, 147, 156, 161, 163, 194 
241, 615, 630 


—S. C., 400 

Banapura (Kotivarsha), city., 320 
Bang., CO., Subah., 11, 237, 255 
Bahgala, co. 11 
Bahgalabada, loc. 10 
Bangarh Stone votive temple, 619 
Bangarh CP. of Mahipala I, 131, 132 
Bangarh Pillar, Ins. 126, 172 
Barah, CP. of Bhoja 1, 114 
Barakar temples, 616, 618, 620 
Barat, P. C., 271 

Bargaon Grant of Ratnapala, 186 
Barind (=Varendra), co. 13, 14. 237 
Barrackpur CP. of Vijayasena, 223, 242, 
264, 265, 322 
Barua, B. M., 33 

Basak, Radhagovinda, 60, 61, 80, 164, 
187,201, 512 
Bati, isl., 12 

Baudhayana Dharma-siitra, 27 

Bauka, ch., 107 

Bauls, sect. 530 

Baul songs, 393 

Beal, Samuel, 69, 88, 349, 402 

Beames, 189 

Beiava CP. of Bhojavarman, 13, 146, 
157,158,206, 207, 209,*211, 506 
Benares CP. of Karna, 182 
Bengala, co. 11 
Berry, J. W. E., 15 
Beveridge, H., 15 
Bhadanaulika, vill. 597 
Bhadra, dyn., 68, 78 
Bhadrabahu, a. 26, 314, 521 
Bhadrarpa, Siddha, t. 411 
Bhadresvara, phys., 376 
Bbagadatta, myth, pers., 27, 77, 90, 
Bhagala, co. 383, 404 
Bhagalpur CP. of NarSyanapSla, 103, 
112, 120, 170 

Bhagavata Parana, 26, 331, 373, 515 
Bhagavati-Tara, MS> illustn. 566 
Bhagavatism, 514, 515 
BhagyadevI, q. 124, 126 
Bhairava images : I. M. Dinajpur, 
548 

Makti-sataka of Ramachandra, 599 
Bhamaha, a., 351 
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Bhandarkar, D. R., 80, 163, 185, 220, 
242, 496 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, 93 

Bhandi, gen., 52, 53 
Bhangala, co., 12, 166, 196 
Bhaiiu, phys., 375 
Bhanukara, a., 375 

Bhanumatl, comm.,ot Chakrapanidatta, 
376 

Bharadvaja, Maga, br., 495 
Bharasiva, dyn., 89 
Bharata, a., 225, 463 
Bharata Mallika, comm., 14, 497 
Bhartrihari, k., 167 
Bhashd-yritti^ comm., of Purusliottama, 
372 

Bhaskara, k., 148 

Bbaskaravarman, k., 47, 53, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 77, 84, 206, 516 
Bha^era CP. of Isanadeva, 436, 493 
Bhatera CP. of Kesavadeva, 277 
Bh'a^i, loc., 11 
Bhatt^'Kosala, vill., 598 
Bhatta (see Kum&rila), 

Bhatta Narayana, a., br., 354, 503 
Bhattacharya, BEnoytosh, 379 
—Bhavatosh, 600 
—Bisvesvar, 197 

—Dinesh Chandra, 162,164,210,211, 
243, 271, 396 
—J. N., 492, 497 
—Kalipada, 503 
—Niikaiaal, 395 

Bhat^asali, Nalini Kanta,164, 193, 198, 
200, 209, 216, 271 

Bhatti-t*ka of Bharata Mallika, 497 
Bhavadeva, k., 130, 131 
Bhavadeva Bhatta, a,, 352, 364, 373, 
424, 425, 440, 465, 506, 534 
BhSvaviveka, a,, 404 
Bhavishya Purdna, 7, 552 
Bher&ghat Ins. of Karna, 185,214 
Bhima, epic hero., 27 
BhUna, Kaivarta, ch., 146,149, 210 
Bhlmapaia, k., 376 
Bhimasena, a., 210, suz., 260 
Bhlmayasas, ch. 148, 281 


Bhtmer Jaiigal,/oc. 188 
Bhogadevarasa, gen. 186 
Bhogali, Naga kingdom, 192 
Bhogavati, cap. city, 192 
Bhojadeva, a. 356 
Bhoja, br. 589, cd. 103, 1,04 
Bhoja, Paramara, k. 598 
Bhoja,I,Praliharti,A'., 114,121,122, 222 
Bhojakata, k. 105 

Bhojavarman, Chandella K. 434, 495 
—Varman k. 206, 211 
Bhott^-desa, co. 576 
Bhowal (Bhawal) CP. of Lakshmanasena, 
226, 266, 495 
Bhratri-dvitiya, cerm. 453 
Bhumigarbha, t. 587 
Bhumisafigha, k. 587 
Bhurisreshthi vill. 7, 363, 481 
Bhusuku, Siddha, t. 393, 527 
Bhuvanesa, co. 7 

Bhuvanesvaralns. of Bhavadeva Bhatta, 
186, 209, 217, 306 
Bijanagar, pargand, 190 
Bilhana, a. 140 

Bilhari Ins. of Yuvaraja 1,182,214 
Birat temple ruins, 616 
Bloch, Theodor, 65 
Blochmann, H. 189 
Bodh-Gaya Ins. of Asokachalla, 243-4 
Bodh-Gaya Ins. of Buddhasena, 285 
Bodh-Gaya Ins. of Dharmapala, 516 
Bodh-Gaya Ins. of Jayachandra, 232 
Bodhi tree, 648 
Bodhibhadra, a. 383, 405 
Bodhicharydvatdra of tantideva, 380 
Bodhi-chitta-vdyu-charana-bhdvanopdya, 

of Putali, 405 
Bodhinagara, city, 411 
Bodhipatha-pradipa of DIpahkara 
588 

Bodhi-pratidesana-vritti of Jetari, 403 
Bon-po, religion, 583 
Bose, Phanindra Nath, 403, 601 
Brahma image, Ghatnagar, 542 
Brahmakshatriya, caste, 219 
Brahma Purdna, 331, 512 
Brahma-vaivarta Purdna, 416, 420,437, 
486,490, 574 
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Brahm&-Vish9u image I. M., S42 
Brahma-yamala.i 518 
Brahmam'Sarvasva of HalSyudha, 364, 
371, 377, 430, 446, 460, 494, 
Brabmiml image, V. S. P. M., 554 
Brahman i-gr&ma-ma^a/a, 319 
BTihad-dharma Parana, 416, 420, 430, 
486, 574 

Brihaspati, 292, 465 
Bfibaspati relief, PahUrpur, 631 
Brihat-samhita of Varahamihira, 7, 8, 
15, 345, 519, 654 
Brom-ton, t. 587 

Brown, Percy., a. 603, 609, 618,654 
Bsam-ya monastery, 381, 403, 583 
Bstan-hgyur, 354, 378, 387, 528 
Buchanan, James, 261 
Budha, my/A, pew., 206 
Budhagupta, k., 10, 40 
Buddhagupta, Mahanavika, 582 
Buddha images : Bharail, 562, 626 ; 
Madhyapara, 617 ; Mahakali, 562, 
Maniyar Math (stucco) 562, 639, 
Samath, 625, Ujani, 562, 638, 
Buddha-jnana, sch,, 411 
Buddha-kapala-tantra, 404 
Buddharaja, k. 51, 67 
Buddbardhi Tara, MS., illustn, 567 
Buddhasena, Sena, k., 261, 281 
Buddhasena, k. of Pit-hS, 243-5, 281 
Buddhimanta Khan, A. 251 
Biihler, Georg., 214, 400 
Buston, a. 83,110,174 

Cambridge University Library, 410 
Chach-nama., 69, 273 
Chaitanya, 514, 531 
Chakladar, H. C., 20, 32 
Chakrapg.nidatta, a., 375, 376 
Chakrapani-vijaya of Lakshmidhara, 
598 

Chakrasvamin (Vishnu), 510 
Chakravarti, Chintaharan, 269, 408 
—Monomohan, 263, 269, 400 
—P. C, 9 
—Taponath, 500 
Chakr&yddha,yet«/., 103—6, 176 
Champa, 195, 344 


Champa, eo., 197, 520 
Champahatti (®hitti), viW. 370, 504 
Champita LokanS,tha, MS. illustn., 8 
Chamunda images ;Atitahasa(Dantura),. 
553; Betna (Rupavidya), Dacca, 553,. 
Jemokandi (dancing), 579 ; R. M. 
Pisitasana and CharchikS., 553, 579 
Chanaka, k., 382, 593 
Chanakya-sataka, 174 
Chan Chiib, k. 58fe, 587 
Chanda, Ramaprasad, 60, 173, 187^ 
263,270, 477, 491,517, 537 
Chandagrama, vilL, 293, 415 
Chanda-kausika of Kshemisvara, 137» 
354 

ChandSlas, tribe, 17, 419 
Chandanapala, k. 389 
Chandaijuna, k. 148 
Chandavara, loc. 427, 493 
Chandavarman, k. 215 
Chankl, 349, 473, 533 
Chandidasa, p. 514,531 
Chandi images : Dalbazar (inscribed),. 
550, Mahesvarpasha, Mandoil, 550, 
637, 641 

Chandimau Image Ins. of Ramapala, 155^ 
Chandra, k. 39, 139, MO 
Chandra, myth. pers. 206 
Chandra image, Paharpur, 631 
Chandrachaiya (=Chandragomin), lex. 
372 

Chandrachuda-charita of Umfipati, 358 
Chandradeva, k, 158,164 
Chandradvipa, co. 9;10,131,153, 200, 
201,203,386 

Chandragarbha (-^Dlpafikara brlj^&na), 
a. 584 

Chandragomin, lex. 354, 380, 591 
Chandragupta, Maurya, en^p. 35, 137,. 
306 

Chandragupta I, Guptsr A. 36, 39 
Chandragupta II, Gupta k. 39 
Chandraketugarh temple, 612, 

623, 646 

Chandraklrti, a. 585, 592 
Chandr&thsa, k. 64 

Chandra-prabha of Bharata Mallika, 14,. 
478, 497 
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Chandrasena, prince, 27 
Chandrasena, k. 269 
Chandravalli, city, 596 
Chandravarraan, k. 36, 39, 215, 303, 
510 

Chandravarma-Kota, 36 
Cftandra-vyakarana of Chandragomin, 
354, 592 

Chandu Pandita, comm. 361,396 
Chang-Kien, amb. 346 
Charalqi, a. 374, 376 
Charaka-tatparya-dipika, comm., of 
Chakrapanidatta, 376 
Charasiihha, city. 592 
Charyacharya-vinischaya. 16, 392,412, 
528 

Charya-dohakosa-gitika of Kankana, 
390 

Charya-g,iti of Diparhkara tfrijnana, 
389, 404 

Charya-padas, 349, 392, 412, 499 
Chatigrama, loc. 408 
Cbatsu Ins. of Saladitya, 182 
Chatterji, Bijan Raj, 173 
—Suniti Kumar, 33.196,392,502,532 
Chaturthakhanda, vill. 481 
Chauranginathn (Chaurangin), 408, 530 
Churasi CP. of l^ivakara, 90, 178 
Chavannes, Eduard, 37, 38, 64, 91, 577 
Chedi, CO. 136 
Chera, co. 222 
Chess, game, 462-3 
Chh&galeya, a. 457 

Cfahandada, br. 503 

• * 

Chhandoga-karmanu.'^h thana-paddhati of 
Bhavadeva Bhatt^> 366 
Chhandoga-parikishta of Kesava Misra, 
364 

Chhandoga-pariiishta-prakMa, 477 
Chkandogya-manira-bhashya of Guna- 
vishnu, 371 

Chhandogya-parUiihithprakaia of 
N&rSyana, 377, 481 
Chhandogya Upanishad, 397 
CMiinda-praiasti of ^rlharsha, 361 
Chhittar&ja, k. 180 

Chikitsa-sa*i^graha of Chakrap&nidatta, 
375 

43 


Chikitsa-sara-samgraha of Vafigasena, 
377 

Ching-fa-tsong (—-^ilabhadra), t. 591 
Ching-Kiwan period, 88 
Chitragupta, myth, pers. 495 
Chitramatika, q. 533 
Chittagong CP. of Damodara, 511 
Chittagong CP. of Kantidcva, 183 
Choja, CO. 222, 594 
Chojas, peo. 114 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 265 
Chuda-karana, cerm. 366, 440, 444 
Chudamani, port, 340 
Chunda, MS. illustn., 278, 566 
Chunda-vara-bhavana, Pattikera, 278, 
566 

Colandia, sea-going vessel, 344 
Colebrooke, H. a. 367, 493 
Collins, Mark, a. 177 
Coomaraswamy, A. K. a. 656 
Cordier, H. a. 178, 403, 404, 405, 577 
Cowell, E. B. a. 33 

Cunningham, Sir Alexander, 91, 266, 
577 

Curtius, Quintus, a. 29, 30, 330 

Dacca (Dalbazar) Chandi Image Ins. of 
Lakshmanasena, 550 
Dahala, co. 121, 181 
Pahala-mfl«4a/fl. 594 
I)akarnava, 9, 320 
Dakshina-Kosala, co. 429 
Dakshina-Radha, 13, 133, 183, 363, 594 
Damayanti, epic. q. 459 
Damodara, suz., 260 
Damodara-deva, k. 8, 275, 511,656 
Damodaragupta, Later Gupta, k. 46 
Damodara-Gupta, k. of Jayapura, 282 
Damodarpur CP. 40,45, 287, 289, 292, 
295, 301,510,516 

Dana-sagara of Vallalasena, 229, 230, 
241, 370, 430 
D&naslla, a. 383. 405, 526 
Danda-bhukti, co., 42, 49,133, 148, 294 
Danda-bhukti-m(7»4a/a, 42, 126 
Danda-viveka of Vardhamana, 366 
Dandimah&devI, q. 179 
Dandin, a. 145, 351. 582 
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Dangadasa, Kayastha, 435 
Danujam&dhava, Ariraja, k. 261, 277, 
476 

Danuj Rai, k. 277 
Darbhapani, min. Ill, 304 
Darika (Dari-pada), Siddha, f. 390 
Darvabhisara, co. 589 
Das, Sarat Chandra, 92, 185, 195, 402, 
600 

Das Gupta, Charu Chandra, a. 242, 270 
—Nalini Nath, 10,177, 266, 356, 399 
Dasahara, cerm. 453 
Daia-karma-dipika, paddhati, {-Chhan- 
doga-karn&nushihana-paddhati) of 
Bhavadeva Bhatta, 366 
Doiakumara-charita, of Dandin, 14,301, 
345 

Dasaratha, Maga, br. 495 
Dasaratha-dcva, k. 239, 275, 494 
Dasa-iikS, comm. 373 
Daiopadesa of Kshemcndra, 455 
Daulatpur CP. of Bhoja, 114, 
Daya-bhdga of JImulavahana, 365, 424 
Daya-tattva of Raghunandana, 365 
Dayitavishnu, br. 96,174 
De. S. K.. 356, 379, 396 
Dcbal, city. 273 
De Barro, a. 189 
Deddadevi, q. 97 
Debar temples, Bankura, 619 
Deo-Baranark Ins. of JIvitagupta II, 67 
Deoli CP. of Krishna III, 182 
Deopara Ins. of Vijayasena, 158, 219, 
223, 224, 227, 264, 340,430,502 
DeulbMi SarvSnl Image Ins. 78,627 
Deuliya brick temple, Burdwan, 618 
Deva~dasis. 465 
Devadatta, t. 524 
Devadhara, p. 599 
Devagana, phys. 376 
Devagfama, vill. 148, 189 
Deva-Gupta, k. of Jayapura, 282 
Devagupta, Later Gupta, k. 79 
Devagupta, k. of MSIava, 48,51,55 
Dcvakarachandra (DivSkara®), a. 404 
Devakhadga, k. 78, 79, 97, 303 
Devakota (Devi®), he. 320, 522 
Devala, br. 419, 503 


Devanabhatta, a. 501 
Devanagere Taluq Ins. 186, 265 
Devapala, k. lOO, 105, 108, 111-119, 
122.136,161, 170-171,235, 304 
Devapala, Paramara, k. 493 
Devaparvata, he. 81, 202, 203 
Devasimha, k. 248, 271 
Devavarma, k. 79, 598 
Devendravarman, k. 151, 193, 494, 597 
Devi image: I. M. 551 ; KagajiparS 
551 ; Niyamatpur 551 ; Shekhati 
551 ; Simla 551. 

Devikota, (Devakota) loc. 320, 525 
Devikota monastery, 525 
Devi Purana, 574, 576 
Dewal prasasti 0ns.), 599 
Dgra-las-rgyal-wa (—Jetari), t. 593 
Dhanadatta, m. 130, 533 
Dhananjaya, a. 469 
Dhananjaya, m. 371 
Dhananjaya, myth. pers. 509 
Dhanga, k. 125, 127, 598 
Dhara, city, 391 
Dharasura, k. 476 
Dharichandra, leg. k. 197 
Dharma (=Dharmap5la), k. 107 
Dharmadasa, a. 411 « 

Dharmadhara, p. 599 
Dharma-dharma-vinischaya of Jetari, 403 
Dharmaditya, k. 42,43, 82,501 
Dharma-dpaJ (=Dhannap&la), k. 98, 
118 

Dharmagiri, priest, 261 
Dharmakirti, t. 166, 169 
Dharma-mangala of Ghanararaa, 98 
Dharmaihsu, hr. 503 
DhaimapSda (°=pa, Gundari-p&, 
Gundarlpada), Siddha, t. 390, *411 
Dharraapai, city, 197 
Dharmapala, k. 7,11,95, 96, 99,100, 
101-111, 133, 136, 161; 163,176, 235, 
304,511,516,533 

Dharmapala, k. of KSmarupa, 150 
Dharmapala, t. 169, 590 
Dharmap&la-deva-mah&vihara (—Soma- 
pura), 610 

Dhaimapur (Dharmapur), city, 197 
Dhaimarakshita, t. 281, 585 
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Dharma-ratna ol JimutavShana, 401 
Dharma-sambhu, r. 594 
Dharma-Thakur, cult. 532 
Dharyagrama, vill. 262 
Dhatu-pradlpa of Maitreyarakshita, 372 
Dhavala, a. 369, 401 
Bhekkari (Phekkariya), loc. 140, 148, 
185, 307 

I>hckur-gadh, loc. 190 
Dhlsena (Vijayasena), leg. k. 260 
Dhod Ins. 495 

Dhoyi (Dhol, Dhoylka, Dhuyl)» P- 196, 
231,262, 357,400, 465, 502 
Dhruva, k. 101, 102, 115, 175 
Dhruvananda Misra, a. 469,476 
Digvijaya-prakaia, 8, 13, 15 
Dikshit, K. N., a. 07, 178, 611, 614, 628 
DiUi, city, 589 

Diuajpur Pillar Ins. of Kunjaragha^i- 
varsha, 193, 621 
dlridra, coins, 288, 296 
Diodorus, a. 29 
Dipamkara-bhadra, a. 403 
Dipamkara-chandra, a. 403 
DFpamkara-rakshita, a. 404 
Dipathkara 6rijn5na Atlsa, t. 138, 1J9, 
381,404, 525,.584, 586 
Dipanvita, fest. 453 
Dirghasilns. 192 
Dirghatamas, sage, 28,413 
Divakarachandra (Divakara), a. 382 
Divakara-vajra, a. 404 
Divya (Divoka, Diwoka), Kaivarta, 
ch. 142—147, 158, 207, 208, 43T 
Difya-smTiti-utsava, 187, 

JDivyavadana, 26, 33, 521, 649 
Diw*kot (Devako^a, Devlko^a), loc. 14, 
320 

Dixon, R. B. 32 

Dohachorya-gitika-dTishU of Kila-pida, 
390 

Dohd-koia, Mokshakaragupta’s comm. 
383 

Doha-ko&a of KfishnScharya, 389 
Doha-kosa of Kfishnav^ra, 389, 528 
Dohd-kosa of Saraha-p&da, 389,,528 
Dohd-ko&a of Tilopa, 388, 528 
Dohd-kosa of Viriipa, 388 


DohA-kosha of Saroyavajca (Saroniha), 
535 

Dombi-Heruka, Siddha, t. 409 
I)ombi-pa, Siddha, t. 407 
DommanapAla, ch. 234, 238, 532, 533, 
656 

Pohga (grama), rill. 288, 415, 510 
Drahu, m. 118 
Drahu-dpun, k. 118 
Draksh&rama Ins. 193 
Dramma, coins, 322, 597 
Dravida, co. 115, 222, 305 
Dravidas, 112,114 

Dravya-guna-somgraha of Chakrap&ni- 
datta, 376 

drona {jiironavdpd)^ land-measure, 296, 
297, 333* 

Dudyala, nil. 596 

Durga images : Betna, 553 ; Dulmi, 
551 ;Sakt&, 552 
Durgha\a-vxi{U of Harana, 372 
Durgotsava, fest. 551 
Durlabha, k. 136, 175 
Durlabhadevl, q. 136 
Durlabha Mallika, a. 197 
Durlabharaja, k. 175, 599 
DurvSsas, t. 594 
Duryodhana, epic, k. 27 
Dutt, N. K. a. 272 
Dvaraka, city, 104 
Dvipasimha, k. 260 
DnrUpa-koia of Purushottama, 3T2 
Dvorapavardhana, k. 148, 215, 224 
Dyuta-pratipada, f$st. 452 

Edessa. city, 70 

Edilpur CP. of Kesavasena, 266, 268 
501 

Edirili-bola-Sambuvarayan, feud. 594 
Edu Misra, a. 469 
Ektesvar temple, Bankura, 61 f 
Eran Stone Ins. of Samudragupta, 174 

Fa-hien, trv/r. 344,351.522,653 
Faridpur CP., 92, 298, 300 
Fasli era, 247 
Fergusson, James, 91 
Pick R. 497 


4 . 
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Find of coins, Tamluk, 644 
Fleet, J. F., 36, 37, 192, 318 
Foucher, A. 15, 37, 64, 198, 284, 608, 
617, 654 

Francke, A. H., 92.180, 402, 600 
Futuh-us-ralatin, 257 


Gadadhara, feud. 588 
Gadadhara, min. 589 
Gaekwad Oriental Series, 174, 180 
Gahura, co. 390 

Gcda-chikitsa {Gaja-vaidya, Gaja-vidya, 
Gajayurveda, Hasty-ayurycdd) ol 
Palakapya, 353 

Gaja-Lakshml image, R. M. 542, 550, 
639 


Galava, sage, 497 
Galaya, Mag. ch. 267 
Ganapati, k. 595 
Ganapatyas, sect. 548 
Gandaridae (Gandaridai, Gangaridac, 
Gangaradai), peo. 29, 30, 35, 36, 
286, 330 

Gandhara, fo. 103,104,113,560 
Gandharas, peo. 330 
Ganesa image : 

I. M. (dancing), 548, 579 ; Paharpur, 
652 ; Rampal, 549 ; Narayanpur, 
132 ; Rajbadidahga, 627 
Ganga, co. 129 
Gafiga image, Deopara, 641 
Gaiigadeva, k. 158 
Gangadhara, br. 590 
Gahgadhara, Maga, br. 495 
Oaitgagati, br, 475 

Gangaridac (Gangaridai), peo. 29, 30, 
35, 36, 286, 316, 330, 501 
Gahgas, peo. 114, 157 
Gahgasagara, 28,118,176,488 
Gange, city, 36,340, 344 
Ga&geyadeva (=Gaiigadeva), Gauda- 
dhvaja), k. 158 

.Giiigeyedeva, Kalachuri, k. 135, 138, 
139, 208 

Ganguly, D. C., 37, 38, 51, 60, 61, 117, 


215 


GaiyamCP.of^as&iika, 68 
G&onri CP. of Vftkpati Munja, 13 


Garbhadhana, cerm. 366, 440, 441 
Garbhapada, t. 381, 593 
Garbhari-pa (Garbha-pada, Gabliur 
Siddha, Garvari-pada), Siddha, t. 
390, 411 

Garga, min. 110, 111, 304 
Gar log, co. 586 
Garuda image, R. M., 542,638 
Garuda Pillar, Badal., 511 
Garuda Parana, 545 
Gastaldi, a. 12 

Gauda, cap., city, 2, 6-8, 321, 339 
Gauda, peo., 46, 355, 467 
Gauda Abhinanda, a. 355 
Gaudacharya (=Gaudapada), a. 362, 
363 

Gaud-orvisa-kula-prasasti of ^ri-Harsha, 
228, 361 

Gaudapada, a. 362, 363 
Gaudapada-karikd of Gaudapada, 362 
Gaudapura, city, 6 
GauAa-rashtra, 7 
Gaudiv-tantra, 72 
‘Gauda trouble’, 59 
Gauda-vaho of Vakpatiraja, 75, 81, 86, 
87 

Gauda-vishaya, 321 
Gaudi-rlti, 352 * 

Gauja (=Gauda), co. 7 
Gaur (=Gauda) co. 1, 6, 129, 196, 205, 
465 

Gaura (=Gauda), co. 590 ,, 

Gauragovinda (alias Govinda Simba), 
k. 278 

Gautama Smyiti, 497 
Gaya Krishnadvarik& Temple Ins. of 
Nayapala, 141 

Gaya Ins. of Asokachalla, 243,245 
Gayadatufiga, k. 214, 597 
Ghagharakattl-pSja^a, 10 
Ghanarama, a. 98 
Ghatotkacha, epic hero, 28, 37 
GhiySsuddin Balban, 277 
Ghiyasuddin Iwaz, Sultan, 237 
Ghosh Jogendra Chandra, 172, 173, 
242, 270, 513 
—M., 211 

Ghoshal U., N., 187, 293,299, 318,329 
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Ghoshrawa Ins. of Dcvapila, 116, 
322 

Ghugrahati CP. of SamScharadeva, 36, 
65 

Ghurye, G. S., 492 
Girivarta, co. 197 

Cita-govinda of Jayadeva, 356, 488, 
514 

Gobbila, a. 369 

Gochchhashandi, vill. 481 

• • ' 

Godasa, /, 26 
Goharwa CP. 182, 184, 214 
Gokalika-ffia^a/a, 319, 

Gokarna, he. 103, 176 
Gokul exevs. 620 
Gokula, min. 589 
Gokula-dcva, k. 278 
Golaki-matha, monastery, 594 
Gomatikottaka, loc. 89 
Gona, br. 364 

Gopachandra, k. 42, 43, 82, 308 
Gopala I, k. 95,99.100,161,162 
Gopala II, k. 119, 124, 125, 127, 129, 
131, B4, 156, 161, 163, 172, 173, 
193, 204 

Gopala III, 155,164,193 
Gopaiabhatta,#a. 251, 272 
Goparaja, k. 215 

Gopesvar Ins. of Anekamalla, 588, 601 
Gopichand (Gopichandra, Govinda- 
chandra), leg. k. 198, 387, 408, 526 
ijopichander Sannyasa of Abdul Sukur 
Muhammad, 198 
Oopinatha Acharya, comm. 266 
Gorakshanatha (Gorakh-niath), t. 387, 
407, 530 

Ooraksha-samhita, 408 
Goraksha’Siddhanta, 408 
Gorakxha-vijaya, 274 
Goshata<punjaka, he. 415 
Ghoshihi-katha of Nulo Panchanan, 469 
Govardhana, br. 208 
Govardhana, k. 158, 207 
Govardhana, p. 196, 231, 357, 400 
Govardhanacharya, a. 503 
Govichandra, k. 12, 81, 166 
Govinda III, ;t. 11, lOl, 106-8, 115, 
161 


Govinda IV, k. 494 

Govinda-bhit^ (MahasthSn) tfjrcw. 620 
Govindachandra, Chandra k. 131, 133, 
200, 206, 376, 433 

Govindachandra, Gahadavala, k. 153, 
154, 157, 162, 227 
Govindananda, a., 366, 377, 500 
Govindapala, k., 159-61, 226, 228, 
654 

Govindapur Ins. of Samba, 494, 519 
Govindapur CP. of Lafcshmanasena, 322 
349 

Govindaraja, a. 369 
Govinda sarman, br. 503 
Govindasimha (~ Gaurgovinda), k. 278 
Govindasvamin (Vishnu), 510 
Grahara, co. 411 
Grahavarman, k. 50, 55 
Grierson, Sir G. A., 16, 32, 197,271 
Griinwedel, A., 405, 407, 411 
Gu-ge (Goggadesa), co. 601 
Guha, B. S. 32 
Guhanandin, t. 520 
Guhila II, k. 122 

Guhyajiiana-vajra (=Dlpamkara Srl- 
jnana), t. 585 

Gunaighar CP. of Vainyagupta, 65, 432 
523 

Gunambhodhideva, k, 121 
Gunavishnu, a. 371 
Gundari-poda (Gundari-p5, Dharma^ 
pada, Dharma-pa), Siddha, t. 390 
Guni, f. 385 
Gupta, k. 36 
Gupta, ptrs., 58, 59 
Gupta, K. M. 284 
—Umesh Chandra, 497, 503 
Guravamisra, min. 120, 305 
Gurgi Ins. of Prabodhasiva, 15,67,184 
Gurjara, co. 222, 305,472 
Gurjaras, peo. 112,113,114,127 
Gurjara!tra-bhumi, co. 106, 114 
GurmhaCP. 495,496 
Gwalior Ins. of Bhoja I, 99 
Gya-tson Seng6, t. 586 

H5di-p& (- jaiandharl-p&da), Siddha, f. 
407 
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H&di Siddha, t. 197 
Haihaya, myth, pen. 123, 181 
Haiyungthal CP. 182 
Hala, p. 399 
Halavarta-319 
Halayudha, o.’ 196, 231, 371, 498, 534, 
598 

Haidar, Go pal, 406 
Hammira-mahakavya of Nayachandra 
S6ri, 16, 588, 601 
Haihsavati, co. 197 
Handiqui, K. K. 396, 397 
Haraha Ins, of Ts&navarman, 45 
Haralata of Aniruddha, 369, 482 
Harappa, exes, 537 
Haravali of Purushottama, 372 
Haravarsha, prince, 117, 356 
Hari, myth. pers. 206 
Hari, ch. 149,191,210 
Haribhadra, a. 96, 111, 525 
Hari-charita of Chaturbhuja, 352 
Harikaladera, Ranavabkamalla, k. 
238, 280 

Harikela (Harikell), co. 1, 9, 130, 201, 
203, 252 

Hari Misra, a. 469, 504 
Haripala, comm. 86, 

Harischandra, leg. k., 197 
Harisena, suz., 260 
Hatitasena, k. 261 

H5riti images : Paikp&ra : Sundarban, 
557 

Harivamsa, a. 401 ^ 

Harivamia of Jinasena, 175, 516, 
516 

Harivarman, Varman, k. 209, 211, 306, 
430, 475, 654 

Harivarman, k. of Utkala, 191 
Hariyana, co. 597 
Harjara, k. 112, 123 
Harsha, k. of Bhagadatta, dyn. 77, 
90 

Harsha-charita of BfinabhaUa, 52, 55, 
351 

Harsha Era, 90 
Harsharfija, k. 122 

Harshavardhana, emp. 50,52,55,71, 72, 
74, 83,591 


Hasama, co. 197 
Hasan ^aha, k. 196 
Hastinlbhatta, loc. 

Hastipada, he. 421, 493 
Hasty-ayurveda of PalakSpya, see Gcuo- 
chikitsa, 353 

Hatakesvara linga, Panchakhanda, 
435 

Hazra, Rajendra Chandra, 439, 486 
Hemachandra, a. 9,136, 192,294, 345, 
559 

Hemadri, a. 377 
Hemantasena, k. 220, 223 
Heruka images : I. M., 406, 565 
Hetu-tattva-upadesa of Jetari, 403 
Hevajra images : Tripura State, 565 
Hevajra-panjika of Kpishnapada, 
410 

Hevdlra-^dhana, 388 
Hevajra-siddhi, 409 
Hevcdra-tmtra, 383, 41 • 

Hijjalavana, rill. 481 
Hijra Era. 83 
Himavana cemetery, 592 
Hiralal, 16,267, 601 

Hiuen Tsang, trvlr., 8, 14, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 54, 56, 60, 71, 77,112, 344, 351, 
454, 521, 533, 591 
Hmannan, chronicle, 279 
Hodgson, B. H. 198 
Hodivala, S. H. 180,184 
Hoemle, A. F. R. 32,191 
Holaka, fest. 452 
Holkar, feud. 221 
Hornell, James, 170,171 
Hoshang Mahayana, missionary, 584 
Hultzsch, E. 183 

Hunas, peo.. Ill, 112, 113, 304, 
316 

Huna-deiS, co. 136 
Huna-/«fl«clt7/a, 179 
Hunter, W. W. 5, 15 
Hutton, J. H., 32 

Ichhai Ghosh, ch, 620 
Ichhai Ghosh temple, Gaurangapur, 
620 

IkkadasI-viirAaya, 320 
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Imadpur (bronze) Image Ins. of Mahl- 
pala, 184 

India Office Library, London, 366, 370 
Indra image, Paharpur, 557, 631 
Indralll,^:. 125,137,182,354 
Indrayudha (=Indraraja ?), feud. k. 
175 

Indrabhuti, k. 386, 390, 405, 408, 600 

Indradvlpa, co. 10 

Indradyumnapala, k. 160 

Indrani image, R. M., 554, 638 

Indrapala, Ar. 407,411 

Indu, a. 373 

Indukara, br. 373 

Irda CP. of Nayapala, 126, 127, 172, 
173, 294, 313 
I Sana, br. 371 
Isana-deva, k. 278 
Isanasiva, br. 597 
Isanavarman, k. 7, 45, 46 
I svaraghosha, c/i. 140, 307 
Isvarakfishna, a. 363 
Isvarapurl, he. 596 
Hvarabhisandhi by tSrlharsha, 361 
1-lsing, trvlr. 9, 37, 38, 78, 345, 351,455, 
499, 524, 534, 578 

Jaddha, scribe, 599 
Jafar Khan Ghazi lomb. Triveni, 604 • 
Jagaddala monastery, 383, 525 
Jagaddhara, min. 590 
Jagaddeva, A:. 218 
Jagadekamalla II, A. 229 
Jagadvijayamalla, k. 217, 218 
Jagatpala, k. 260 

Jagattuhga (=Ti;hga), A. 124, 125,182, 
589 

Jaitugi, t. k. 7 
Jajja, k. 76 
Jajnagar, city, 237 
Jalandhara, co. 214, 530 
Jalandhara-pada (Jalandhari®), Siddha, 
L, 388, 408, 410 
Jalauka, k. 96 
Jalhana, a. 495 

Jambhala images : Dhurail ;Vikrampur, 
638 

Jambudvlpa, co. 84, 109 


JSnibigha Ins. of Jayasena, 243, 244, 
281 

Janmashtami, fest. 453 
Jarasandha, myth. pers. 27 
Jata-karman, cerm. 366, 440, 443 
Jittakhadga, k. 78, 80 
Ja^ar Deul, Sundarbans, 619 
Jatavarman, k. 146,158,207, 208 
Jathara (=Ja(ar Deul), temple, 619 
Jat'ilavarman (--Ncclunjadaiyan), k. 
494 

Jayachandra, k. 233, 358, 361 
Jayadeva, p. 231, 356, 400, 408 
Jayadeva II, k. 77 
Jayadralha, gen. 594 
Jayadratha-yamala ,518 
Jayakarmanta-vasaka, loc. 339 
Joyawicngfl/S of Yak)dhara, 15 
Jayanaga, k. 72, 89, 303 
Jayanta, A. 77 
Jayanta, p. 355, 598 
Jayantabhat^a, a. 598 
Jayantachandra, A. 619 
Jayapala, 112,119,170 
Jayapala, A. of Kamai upa, 191 
Jayapani, official, 495 
Jayap Ida, A. 76 
Jayapura, loc. 282 
Jayasena, leg. k. 282 
Jayasena, A. of Pithi, 245, 281 
Jayasirhha, A. of Dandabhukti, 148,151 
192 

Jayasirhha, A. of Gujarat, 598 
Jayasiihha II, A. 215 
Jayaswal, K. P. 72,174, 247, 281 
Jayatuhga Lokanatha, MS. illuitn. 567 
Jayatuhgavarsha, suz. 80 
Jayavardhana, A. 74 
Jayavarman, A. 589 

Jaynagar Image Ins. of Palapala, 157,159, 
195 

Jejakabhukti, co. 122 

Jetari, a. 381,403,527,584,593 

Jha, Muralidhar, 266, 269 

Jh^ikhanda, co. 382 

Jhewari bronze votive stupa, 607 

Jhewari miniature (bronze) temple, 619 

Jikana, a. 369 
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Jim tavahana, a. 365, 424, 440, 456, 
468 

Jinasena, a. 175 
Jinendrabuddhi, lex. 372 
Jiteiidriya, a. 365, 401 
Jlvadharana, k. 80, 81, 510 
JIvitagupta II, k. 76, 89 
Jnana-karika of Gorakshanatha, 408 
Jnanasiddhi (—Naru-pa), Siddha, ^ 
388 

Jnanasivadeva (Umapalldeva), /. 
594 

JnanasrI, a. 382, 593 
Jnanasri-mitra (®bhadra), t. 382, 593 
Jodhpur Ins. of Bauka, 107 
Jogigopha votive stupa, 606, 609 
Julien, St. 69 
Jyeshthabhadra, ch. 78 
Jyotirvarman, k. 216 
Jyotisha-taitvam 15 

Kachara, sage, 434 
Kadambarl ot Banabhatta, 598 
KSdambarl-devakulika, 578 
KadambarJ-katka-sdra of Abhiiianda, 
355, 598, 601 

Kahia CP. of Gunambhodhideva, 121 
KBhnaradeva, ch. 147 
Kahnu-pada, Siddha, t. 527 
Kailasa temple, Ellora, 597, 601 
Kaivartas, peo. 18, 252, 307, 414, 437, 
438 

Kajahgala, co. 54, 71,72,346, 522 
Kakka, ch. 107 

Kdla-chakrdvatdra of Abhayakaragupta, 
404 

Kalachakra-yana, 379, 409 
Kaladitya, m. 434 

Kalanana (Kalamukha) ascetics, 596 
Kalanjara, he. 125, 434 
Kalarjara-mu«dfl/fl, 114, 179 
Kdla-viveka of Jimutavfthana, 365, 368, 
401, 452 

Kalhana, a., 75, 76 
Kalidasa, p. 8 
Kalidasa Nandi, a. 272 
Kalika Furana, 452,499,575,579 
Kalindi, river, 158 


Kalihga, co. 7, 28, 125, 150, 222, 227, 
231, 391, 472 
Kalingas, peo. 114, 127 
Kalingattupparani, 152, 193 
Kalisvara, city, 596 
Kalpa-sutra, Jaina, 26 
Kalyana, city, 391 
Kalyanachandra k. 200,202,205 
Kalyanasri, br. 584 
Kalyana-sundara images : Hili, 617 ; 
V.S.P., 547 

Kalyanasvamin, sch. 598 
Kama, co. 281, 285 
K&machandra, k. 

Kamadeva image, DeoparS, 543 
Kamakhya, he. 576 
Kamala, courtesan, 465 
Kamalasila, t. 381, 403, 584 
Kama-mahotsava, fest. 453 
Kamarupa, co., 36, 47, 56, 71, 77, 80, 
101, 112, 140, 150, 166, 205, 207, 
208, 231, 472, 530, 591 
Kamarupa-manrffl/cr, 156, 178 
Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, 7, 435, 455, 
464, 499, 502 

Kamauli CP. of Vaidyadeva, 97, 156, 
178, 191, 312 

Kambala-gltikd of Kambalh, 383 
Kambala-pa (Kambalambara-pa), 
Siddha, t. 383, 390, 405 
Kamboja, co. 113, 126, 197 
Kambojas, peo. 173,419 
Kam-po-tSa, co. 173 
Kamrud, co. 237 
Kanakasena, a. 264 
Kanaka-stupa-mahavihara, 389 
Kana-motika, he. 415 
Ka]ndradvipa, he., 10 
Kandrakota, vill. 596 
Kandravati, he. 595 
Kane, P. V., 270, 348,491, 493, 497 
Kanha-pa, (Kanhu-pa, Kanha, 
KanhSya), Siddha, t., 389, 393, ^8 
Kanheri Cave Ins. of Amoghavarsha I, 
601 

Kanjika, he., 377 
Kanjivilli, vill. 377, 481 
Kahkagrama-bhukti, 14, 294, 320 
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Kankana, t. 390 
Kantaschandra, br. 598 
K&ntideva, k. 130, 131, 525, 532, 
533 

Kanupa, t. 410 

Kaiiyakubja, city, 50, 103, 153, 176, 
362, 507 

kapardaka purana, coins, 322 
Kapardin, ch. 597 
Kapatya, he., 405 
Kapilasakru, co. 406 
Kapilavastu, he. 176 
Karanbel Ins. 185 
Karanja, w//. 478, 481 
Karatoya-mahatmya, 5 
Karbattan (Kar-pattan, Karambutan), 
city, 346 

Karika of Edu Misra, 469 
Karika of Hari Misra, 469, 504 
Karkota, dyn. 355 
Karmanta, co. 8 
Karmanta-vasaka, he. 78, 415 
Karnidnushihana-paddhati of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, 449, 498 

Karmari (Karmara, Karraari, Kartnara- 
pa, Kampari), Siddha, t. 390,411 
Karna, epic, k. 27 

Karna, Kalaflmri, k. 138, 139, 161, 
134, 206, 208, 222 
Karnakesari, k. 148, 151, 192 
Karnasuvarna, he. 49, 56, 71, 72, 321, 
339, 524 ’ 

Karnata, co. 103,125,140,141,152, 
158, 219, 316, 472 
Karnatas, peo. 127, m, 152,223 
Karn&takas, peo. 354 
Karnya, Tlrthika, Ik. 138 
Karpura-manjari of Rajasekhara, 9,211 
Kartika, Suz. 260 
K&rtikeya image, I. M. 549 
Kartikeya temple, Pundravardhana, 501, 
518 

K&rtikeya-taporana, he. 588 
Kdrya'kdrana-bhdforsiddhi of Jnaaasrl- 
mitra, 38*2 
Kasasena, k. 261 
KasI, CO, 136 
Kdsikd, lex, 372 


Kashmir, co. 125 
Kiisyapa, Sage, 434 
Kataha, eo., 345 
Kathd-sarit-sdgara, 7, 344 
Kauh-jTidna-nirnaya (of Matsyendra- 
nalha ?), 386, 406, 577 
Kausambi, he. 148, 211, 624 
Kausambi - Ash(agachchha- Khandala, 
he. 211 

Kauthuma, sdkha of Samaveda, 352 
Kautilya, a. 287, 306, 341 
Kaveri-rashira, co. 

Kavikanthahdra of Ramakanta, 478 
Kavindra-vachana-samuchchaya, 355, 
362 

irflW-rflAa.yya of Halayudha, 371 
Kaviraja-Vyasa, p. 400 
Kdvydlankdra-iutra-vxitti of Vamana, 
399 

Kayahgala-Mfl^o/a, 148 
Kedara, he. 103, 181 
Kedara-bhilmi, he. 588 
Kedaramisra, min. 111,114,120,304 
Keith, A. B., 15,359,400 
Kclawadi Ins. 186 
Kendubiiva (Kindu“, Tindu*, Sindhu®), 
nil. 356 

Kendupatna CP. 193, 194 
Kerala, co. All, 594 
Kesava, a. 364 
Kesava, m. 421 
Kesava-deva, k. 260, 278 
Kesavasciia, k. 231, 236, 238, 242, 
249, 519, 533 

Kesu Sen (=Kesavasena), k. 261 
Kevattas (=Kaivartas), peo. 18, 252, 
307, 414, 437,438 
Khada(ta)para, lac. 415 
Khadga, dyn. 74,78,81,97,532,627 
Khadgodyama, k. 78, 80 
KhMi, co. 234,238,268 
Khadiravani Tara image, Sompara, 
563 

Kh|idi-ma«dfl/fl, 6, 320 
KhaAi-nshaya, 6, 320 
Khajuraho Ins. of Dhaiiga, 179, 182 
Khalimpur CP. of Dhannapala, 95, 
103, 109, 177, 264, 304, 330 
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Khandana-khanda-khadya (of t'riharsha?) 
36l', 396 

Kharavana (Navagirvvana), k. 278,284 
Khasas, peo. 26, 316, 419 
Khatika (°Khadi), co. 234, 238, 268 
Khcdiravall l-vishaya, 319 
Khottiga, k., 494, 588 
Khirl-srong-Ide-btsan, k. 118, 180, 381, 
583 

Kia Tan, /rv/r., 346 
Kichaka-vadha of Nltivarman, 354, 399 
Kielhorn, R, 95, 97, 243, 244, 247 
Kikata, co. 252 

Kila-pada (Kila-pa. Kirava), Siddha, 
390,411 

Ki-li‘pa-pu, k., 84 

Kinsariya Ins. of Durlabharaja, 599 

Kira, CO. 103, 104, 176 

Kiratas, 26, 127, 413, 498 

Kirtisambhu, t. 594 

Kirtivarman, Chajukya, k. 44, 48 

Kirtivarman, Chandella, k. 589 

Kojagara, fest., 453 

Kokamukha, loc, 512 

Kokamukhasvftmin (Vishnu), 510, 513 

Koki, CO. 197, 383 

Kokkalla, I, A:. 121,181,205 

Kokkalla, II, A:. 184 

Kolagala, loe. 588 

Kolancha, co. 282, 471,493 

Kommu, vill. 596 

Kohgoda, co. 50, 56, 72 

Konow, Sten, 15 

Korni CP. of Anantavarman Choda- 
ganga, 192 
Kosala, co. 41, 77 
Kosaiai-nadu, co. 133 
Kotalipara CP. of Dharmaditya, 42 
Kotatavl,/or. 148,188 225, 

Kot-des, Mahal, 188 
Kotgarh (Akaltara) Ins. of Vallabharaja, 
267 

Kotivarsha (Kodivarisa), eo. 14, 339, 
344 

Ko^Warsha, nshaya^ 287, 293, 319, 510, 
513 

KotWarshlya, Jaina ascetic order, 26 
Kramrisch, Stella, 624, 625, 645, 656 


Kripura, loe. 40, 340 
Krishna, m. 27 
Krishna I. A:. 115 
Krishna IT, A-. 124,182 
Krishna III, k. 588 
Krishnacharya, a. 410, 389 
Krishnacharya, t. 389 
Krishnacharya-pada, a. 410 
Krishnagiri, loc. 597 
Krishnagiri monastery, 585 
Krishna-gupta, k. of Jayapura, 282 
Ktishna-karndmrita of LHasuka, 
Kzishna-ktrtana of Chandidasa, 531 
Krishnamacharya, e., 400, 408 
Krishna Misra, a. 7 
Krishnananda, a. 377 
Krishna-pada, Siddha, t. 383, 389, 410 
Kfishna-prema-tarahgini of Bhagavata- 
charya, 190 

Krishna-vajra, a. 389, 410 
Krishnaveni, river, 595^ 
Kfitya-tattvarnava of yrinathacharya, 
499 

Krodanja (Krodanchi, Kolancha), co. 
427, 493 

Kshemendra, a. 455 
Kshemisvara, a. 137, 354, 362 
Kshirasvamin, a. 373 
Kshirasvamin, comm., 433 
Kshitisura, k. 475 
Kuddalakhata-vwAoya, 319 
Kudopali CP. 493 
Kukhuri, br. 406 
Kukuracharya, a. 406 
Kukuradasa (raja), a. 406 
Kukkuri-pada, Siddha, t. 383, 385, 406^ 
527 

Kula-chandrika, 469 
Kuh-dlpikd of Ramananda 6anna, 469 
Kulapanjl of Ramadeva, 69 
KulO'pradipa of Dhanaiijaya, 469 
Kulardma of Vachaspati Misra, 469 
Kuldrnava, 469 
Kulasekhara, k. 594 
Kula-tattvdrnava of Sarvananda Misra, 
469 

Kulikas, peo. 316, 330 
Kulottuikga, k. 152, 193 
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Kylyavapa, land-measure, 288, 295 
Kumar, S., 269 
Kumara, k., 591 
Kum(lrachandi;a, a. 382 
Kumaradevi, q., 154 
Kumaraghosha, t. 525, 582 
Kumaragupta I, k. 50 
Kumaragupta, Later Gupta, k. 40, 46 
Kumarapala, k. 155, 157, 162, 312 
Kumaratalalca-mff«rffl/a, 203, 320 
Kumaravajra, a. 382 
KumariJa Bhatta, o. 352, 364 
Kumbha, comm. 357, 399 
Kuntaka,a. 399 
Kun^Ira, loc. All 

KurkihSr Image Ins. of Vigrahapala TI, 
163 

Kurma-pa, Siddha, t. 408 
Kurpala CP. of Samacharadeva, 65 
Kuru, CO. 103, 104, 136 
Kurus, peo. 27 

Kurukulla-Sadhana of Krishnavajra, 
410 

Kushana terracotta, Bangarh, Taniluk ; 

644,'Birol ; 648 
Kusinagara. city, 69 
Kusumanjalj, comm., of Krlkanthadatta, 
Kusurabi tappa, 190 
Kutila Alphabet, 599 
Kutkuta, he. 415 
Kuvalayavati, 357 
Kuvera, br. 503 

Kuvera images, Paharpur (bronze and 
stucco), 557, 631 
Kyanzittha, k. 279 

Ladahachandra, A:. 200.205,213 
Ladha(=RSdha), CO. 25,31,520 
Lidhas, peo. 26 
Laghu-bharata, 265, 271 
Lajja,^. 120 
Lakhan-or, city, 14 
Lakhnauti, city, 347, 604 
Lakhnawati, cap. city, 235, 237, 254 
Lakkh&mandal praiasti (Ins.), 177, 

214 

Lakshmadeva, At. 188 
Lakshmana II, suz. 260 


Lakshmanaraja, k. 125, 205 
Lakshmanasena, k. 14,225,229,231-236, 
242, 254, 321, 333, 370,476 
Laksh man avail, cap. city, 7, 262, 321, 
339 

Lakshmi image, R. M. 542 
Lakshmidhara, br. 589 
Lakshmidhara, p. 589, 598 
Lakshmimkara, prcj. 386 
Lakshini-Nriruyana images ; Bfista ; 

540, Eshnail, 541 
Lakshmisiira, k. 148, 189, 2o5 
Lftkullsa, t. 516 
Lala (==^Radha), co. 7, 31 
Lalitachandra, k. 81,82,162.166 
Lalitiiditya Mukt&plda, k. 75, 76, 82, 
85, 118, 589 
Lalitavajra, a. 405 
Lanka, CO. 31,218 
I.ankapurT, gen. 594 
Lanrnan, Charles, 15 
Lar CP. of Govindachandra, 157 
La Sam (Lakshmana Samvat), 241,246, 
265 

Lata, CO. 31, 125, 427, 435 
L^a.s, peo. 127,316 
Latesvara-/HC«e?o/o, 175 
Lauhitya, river, 28,45, 46, 205 
Lavasena, k. 261 
Lavasena, min. 382 
Legs-pahi ^erab, official, 585 
L6vi, Sylvain, 89, 112, 176, 403, 
600 

Lha Lama Ye-ses-hod, k. 585 
Liebich, B. 354 
Linga, cult. 544 
Lodhravali family, 375 
Loha-paddhati ('’sorvosvo) of Sure&vara, 
377 

LokanStha, ch. 9, 79, 80, 92, 495, 510, 
532 

Lokanatha, MS. illustr^ 567 
Loki, /. 385 

Lo-to^ma-chi monastery, 524, 577 
Lucan, a. 338 

Lui-pa (Luyi-pfi')- Siddha t. 383, 390, 
411, 527, 530 
Luipada-gidka, 386 
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Macdonell, A. A., 578 
Machchhindra, a. 407 
MadagihSl Ins. 265 
Madana, p. 598 

Madanapada CP. of Visvarupasena, 
268 

Madanapaia, Pala, k. 155, 156, 157, 
158, 161, 162, 225, 504 
Madanapala, Gahadavala, k. 153 
Madanavarman, Chandella, k. 589, 
598 

Madanavati (M;iyanamali), q. 198 
Madaran, sarkar, 189 
Madhainagar CP. of Lakshmanasena, 
13, 220, 226, 264, 266 
Madhava, k. 260 
Madhava, logician, 364 
Madhava Bhatta, medical writer, 373 
Madhavagupta, Later Gupta, k. 50 
Madhavasena, k. 268 
Madhumathana-dcva, k. 115 
Madhu Sen, k. 260 
Madhusena, k. 238, 261, 269 
Madhustidana (= Madhumathana-deva), 
k. 284 

Madhyadesa, CO. 53,154,427 
Madhyamakalahkara-karika of Kamala- 
sila, 381 

kfadhyamaka-ratna-pradipa of Bhava- 
vivcka, 404 

Madhyapada CP. of Visvarupasena, 10, 
268 

Mddid-panji, 192 
Madra, co. 103, 104 
Madras Museum CP. of Jatilavarman, 
494, 496 

Maga Brahmanas, 495, 519 
Magadha-^/twA'/i, 294 
Magadhas, peo. 114, 152 
Magadhi Apabhramsa, 527, 528 
Magi, peo. 519. 

Mahabharata, 12, 345, 433 
Mah&bhavagupta I, k. 598 
MahSdeva, scribe, 599 
Mahadeva karikSt 69 
MahSkuta Pillar Ins. of Klrtivarman, 
44 

Mahalanobis, P. C. 17,32 


Maha-Machchhindra*p6da, 408 
Maharmya-sadhanopaytka of Kukkuri- 
pckia, 406 

Mahana, ch. 148,154,155,158, 164 
Mahantaprakiisa-vwAayfl, 319 
Maha-prajnaparamita-sutra, 523 
Mahapratisara image, Bhavanipur, 
565 

Mahasenagupta, k. 45-51, 68 
MahaSiVagupta Yayati, A. 141,192 
Mahasthan Brahmi Ins. 287,350 
Mahasthan biva temple, 261, 620, 
623 

JdahTtvamsa, 207, 215, 218 
Mahdvamsavali (Misra-granthd) of 
Dhruvananda Misra), 469 
Mahavira, t. 25, 520 
Mahendrapala, A. 122,124, 134 
Mahesa, a. 469 
Mahesa, eh. 252 
Mahesvara, comm. 465 
Mahipala I A. 8, 124, 131, 133, 135, 
136, 137, 153, 161, 162, 163 
Mahipala II, A. 142-144, 162, 437 
Mahipala I, Pratihara, A. 137 
Mahipala, official, 589 
Mahmud, Sultan of Ghazn^ 135 
Mahodaya, city, 103 
Maitreya, Akshaya Kumar, 97, 183, 
198 

Maitreya-rakshita, lex. 372 
Maitreya-vyakarana, 163 
Maitrl-pa, Siddha, t. 382 
Majumdar, B. C. 186 
—Mahim Chandra, 503 
—Nani Gopal, 131, 172, 193, 201, 
216,220, 281, 330 

—Ramesh Chandra, J5, 34, 64, 187, 
273, 330, 329, 349, 500, 502, 503, 
504, 577, 600 
—S. C. 15 
—S. N. 266 
—S. S. 285 

Ma]ava,co. 222,316,429,472,594 
Malavyadevi, q. 217 
Malaya Mountain, 75, 128 
Malayasiiiiha, cA. 215 
Malkapuram Stone Pillar Ins. 601 
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Mallasarul CP. of Vijayasena, 79, 303, 
308 

Mallinatha, comm. 397 
Malliya CP. of Jayanaga, 89 
Mamalladcvi, /. 361 
Manahali CP. of Madanapala, 147,1.54, 
156, 159, 504 

Managoli Ins. of Jaiiugi I, 7 
Manasa images : Bansihari ; Dacxia 
Mus. ; I. M. (bronze), 556, 638 
Khidrapalli; 638 ; Marail ; Paharpur; 
Paikor ; 622, 637, 

Manasa-sarovara, lake. 587 
ManasollasaiAbhilashitartha-chintamani) 
of Somesvara III, 392 
Afanava Dharmasastra, 29 
Mandara, rill. 595 
Mandara, co. 13, 157, 189 
Mandarva, /. 600 

Mandasor Ins. of Yasodharman, 41, 
64 

M&ndh&ta, myth, k. 174 
Mandhata CP. of Devapala, 493 
Mandrakuta, city, 596 
Manepalli, viV/. 596 
ManerCP. 157 

Mangalaraj^ Madhuratara, ch. 497 
Manik Chandra, leg. k. 197 
Manitasena, /t. 261 
Manjusri image, Balaidhap Mound 
(gold-plated bronze), 563, 626 
Manoratha, Maga. br. 495 
Manu, a. 29, 424 
Manu Sinfiti, 29, 314, 317,413,437 
Marawa, co. 279 
Marco Polo, trvlr. 342 
Marichi image, Ujani, 564 
Marshall, Sir John, 615 
Maru, CO. 222 
Mathana (Mahana), ch. 147 
Mathara, a. 363 
Mathava, Videgha, m. 26 
Mathura, city, 104, 136 
Mathura Pillar Ins. of Chandragupta II, 
26 

Matri-Vishnu, m. 174 
Matsya, co. 103, 104 
Jdatsya Parana, 574, 654 


Matsyavasa, loc. 427, 481 
Matsyendranatha, t. 10, 384, 386, 407, 
530 

Ma-Twan-Lin, 54, 88 
Mayagalashimha (^-Bhaskara), k. 148 
Mayna, /. 197 

Mayuamaii (Madaniivati), q. 198 
Maynamati-Gopichand legend, 198 
Maynamatir-kot, loc. 197 
McCrindlc, J. W., 349, 500 
Megasthenes, amb. 301, 344 
Mehar CP. of Damodara-deva, 8 
Mehfvrakula(Mrikula), loc. 339,198 
Meherauli Iron Pillar Ins. of Chandra, 
39 

Mela-paryaya-ganatia, 469 
Mi-li-kia-ti-kia-po-no, loc. 37 
Milinda-panha, 344 

Mimdmsa-sarvasva of Haluyudha, 364, 
371 

Mina-chetana, 198, 274 
Mlnanatha, a. 384, 393, 407, 530 
Mina-pada, a. 387, 406 
Minhaj-ud-din Abu-Umar-i-Usman, fl. 

246, 254, 256, 277 
Mirashi, V. V., 194, 215 
Misra, P. N., 247 
—Vinayak, 179 

Misra-grantha, (Mahavathsavali) of 
Dhruvananda Misra, 469 
Mitdkshard of Vijnanesvara, 366, 
499 

Mithiia, CO. 7„ 153, 225 229, 391 
Mitra, br. 589 
Mitra, G. 189 

—Rajendra Laid, 182, 278, 379, 502 
Mlechchhas, peo. 74, 127, 205, 206, 
489 

Mohenjodaro excavations, 537 
Mo-kie-lho, loc. 88 
Mokshakaragupta, a. 383, 526 
MonghyrCP. of Devapala, 100,101,103, 
105, 108,115, 117,170,176, 330 
Monier-Williams, 494 
Mookerjee, Sir Asutosh, 329, 401 
—^Radhakamal, 15, 67 
Mfichchhakatika oitndtaltA, 301 
Mpigasikh^vana, loc. 37 
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MrigasthSpana-stupa, Varendra, illustn., 
37, 608 

Mrikula (Mcharakula), loc. 198 
Mudgagiri, loc. 107 
Mudra-rakshasa of Visakhadatta, 354 
Mughisuddin Yuzbek, k. 235 
Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji, 234, 250, 
254, 282 

Muhammad Ghuri, Sultan, 250, 588 
Muhammad-ibn-K5sim, 273 
Mukhalihga images : Asutosh Mus., 
544 

Mukhati, vill. 480 
Mukhopadhyaya, H. K. 185 
Muklavastu, loc. All, 493 
Muktavcni (Triveni), loc. 488 
Mummunniraja, ch. 180 
Muilja, Vakpati, k. 494 
Munjang, co. 197 
Muran, a. 354, 397 
Murtigana,/. 597 
Mu-tig £tsan-po, k. 118,162 

Nada-pada, Siddha, t. 388 
Nada-pandita-gilika, 409 
Nadiya, cap., city, 235, 257, 339 
Nadiya Vanga Samaja, 475 
Nadol Ins. of Rayapala, 599 
Nafu-ti (=Tirabhukti 1), co. 84 
Nagas.pco. 217 

Nagabhata n, it. 106,107, 113, 177 
Nagabodhi (°buddhi), sch. 383,405, 527 
Nagahava, t. 527 
Nagara Brahmanas, 435 
Nagarahara, loc. 116 
Nagarjuna, sch. 383, 385, 411, 527 
NSgarjunikonda Ins. 34, 522 
Nagaiesha (=*Pata5jali), lex. 592 
Nagavaloka, k. 177 
Nagiratta« ioc. 300, 415 
Nagaa caste, 63 
Nahusha, myth. k. 206 
Naihati CP. of Vallalasena, 13, 219, 221, 
264, 270, 322, 439 

Naimittika-murddha-abhighrana, cerm. 
440, 444 

Naishadha-Charita of l^'rlharsha, 358, 
395, 434 


Ndla, land-measure, 297 
Nala, myth, k. 509 

Nalanda monastery, 37, 49, 78, 99, 116, 
525 

Nalanda CP. of Devapala, 266, 308 
Nalanda CP. of Dharmapala, 330 
Nalanda Stone las. of Vipulasrxmitra, 
16, 215 

Nama-karana, cerm. 440, 443 
Nandas, peo. 137 
Nangata Pukhan, province, 197 
Nanna-Narayana (Vishnu), 511 
Nanyadeva, k. 129, 152, 158, 222, 
224 

Nanya-/nfl»ida/a, 319 
Napoleon, emp. 62 
Narada, a. 292, 348, 425 
Naradatta, t. 376 

Narasimha images : Vikrampur, 541 
Narasimha LI, k. 192 
Narasimha IV, k. 192 
Narasiihharjuna, k. 148 
Narathu, k. 279, 284 
Narayana, a. 364, 481 
Narayana, br. 503 
Narayana, comm. 395 
Narftyanabhadra, ch. 89 ^ 

Narayana BhaUa» 366 
Narayana-deva, k. 278 
Narayanapala, Kamboja k. 126, 
127 

Narayanapala, Pala k. 100, 103, 119, 
120,123, 124,131,134,161,171, 304,- 
511, 517, 533 

Narayanapala II, 172, 173 
Narayanasena, suz. 260 
Narendragupta (==6asahka ?), k. 49 
Naro-pa (N&do-pa, N&da Nada-pada, 
Naro, Narota-pa, Nada), siddha, t. 
388, 390, 409, 527 
Natha cult. 384, 386, 530 
Natha-yogis, 387 

Natya-s5jrrfl of Bharata, 353, 633 . 
Natya-jtirm of Bharata, 225, 463 
Naujah, k. 261 

Navadurga image, Porsha, 552 
Navavipa, cap. city, 274 
Navagirvana (Kharavana ?), k. 2W 
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Navagrama, vill. 601 
Nava-sahasahka-charita of Briharsha,362 
Navya, CO. 320 

Navyavakasika, co. 42, 294, 300, 339, 
344, 415 

Nayapala, Kamboja k. 126 
Nayapala, Pala k. 137, 138, 140, 142, 
161, 162, 163, 587 

N.'dunjadaiyan (=Jatilararman), k. 494 
Ncminatha, Tirthankara, 559 
Nepala, co. 181, 222, 408 
Nasari CP. 177 

Nidana (=Rug-rinischaya) of Madhava, 
373 

N'ddna sastra of Ullafiga, 524 
Nidhanpur CP. of Bhaskaravarman, 88, 
495, 506 

Nidravall, loc. 148, 224 
Nilakantha, comm. 501, 516 
Nllambara, br. 503 
N>rndlghi miniature stone temple, 619 
Nirdosha-kula'panjika of Mahesa, 469, 
473 

Nirgranthas, sect, 33, 530 
Nirjarapiira, loc. 230 
Nirvana Era. 245 
Nischalakara, comm. 375 
Nishadas, tribe, 17, 21, 437 
Nishkramana, cerm. 366, 440, 443 
Nissankamalla, k. 215 
NUivarman, a. 345 
Niyal Tigin, Ahmad, ch. 135 
Nripura, loc. 

Nudiah, cap. city. 254 
Nulo Panchanana, a. 469 
Nyaya-kandati, comm, of Sridharadasa, 
363, 496, 504 

Nyaya-manjari of Jayantabhatt^t, 598 
Nyaya-matfika (= Vyavahara°) of 
Jimutavahana, 401 

Nyaya-ratna-nidlika (= Vyavakara- 
mSffika) of Jlmltavahana, 401 
Nyaya-siddhyaloka of Chandragomin, 
354, 592 

Obermiller, a. 174 

Odantapuri monastery, 110, 381, 584, 
592 


Odda-vwAaya, 133 

Oddiyaaa (Uddiyana, Odiyana, 
(idyana), co. 386, 390, 403 
Odivisa, CO. 196, 389, 403 
Ocira-desa, CO. 126,127,151 
Odra-vuAaya, 429 
0-lo-na-shuen, min. 92 
O-rgyan (—Uddiyana), CO. 403 

Padartha-dharma-samgraha of Prasasta- 
pada, 363, 496 
Padmaprabha, prince, 587 
Padma Parana, 274, 574 
Padmasambhava, t. 381, 584, 600 
Padmavajra, t. 390, 406 
Padmavati, /. 356, 400 
Paduna, /. 197 
Paduvanva, loc. 148, 190 
Padyanagara (Vidya“), city, 389 
Pag Sam Jon Zang of Sumpa Mkhan-Po, 
173, 259, 402, 435, 496, 600 
Paharpur CP. (G. E. 159), 297, 498. 520 
Paharpur, excve, 110, 122, 340, 349, 
439, 513, 630 

Paharpur temple, 340, 520 
PahSrpur votive stupa, 607, 609 
Paikor Pillar Ins. of Lakshmikarna, 139, 
208, 622 

Paithinasi, a. 447 
Palaesimundu, co. 34 
Palakapya (—kappa), a. 353 
Palapala, k. 160,195 
Palasavrindaka, loc. 292, 415 
Palibothra, city. 344 
Pallavas, pco. 114 
Pallinada, vill. 596 
Paloura, be. 346 
Palpa (Palpol-than) be. 587 
Pancha-Gauda, co. 7, 104 
Panchakhanda, co. 435 
PaScha-mahayajna sac. 291 
Panchama Simha, Ltchchhavi k. 166 
Panchanagari, co. 3^9 415 
Pancharakshd, 163, 238 
Pancharatra, 514, 538, 573 
Pancha-stupa, sect. 520 
Panchatantra, 652 
Panchav&sa-m<in^a/a< 320 
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Panchobh CP. of Sara gram a-Oupia 282 
285 

Pandava-kuladi-pal-abda, 284 
Panday, H. 284 
Pandey, K. C. 265 
Pandit, Sankar Pandurang, 87 
Pcndita-sarvasva of Halayudha, 371 
Pandita-vihara, monastery, 525 
Pandu Rajar phibi, 22,23,24,644 
Pandus, peo. 27 
Pandyas, peo. 127, 429 
Pandubh mi monastery, 383 
Pandudasa, m. 363, 496 
Penini, lex. 6, 321, 372 
Panjara, sarkar, 190 
Paodumba, v/7/. 190 
Parabala, k. 110, 178 
Parakramabahu II, k. 599, 601 
Paramardi, k. 589, 599 
Paranayi-v/sAcya, 320 
Parasuramesvara temple, Bhuvanesvaia, 
618 

Parganati San, 246, 271 
Pargane Bhulua San, 271 
Pargiter, F, E., 43, 65 
Paribhadra, family, 367 
Paribhadra (°h,ala), vill. 505 
Pdrijdta-manjarl of Madana, 598 
Paritosha, m. 141, 186 
Parivrajaka kings, 45 
Parnasavari image, Vikrampur, 565 
Parsva, t. 520 

Parsvanatha images : Deulbhira, 559 ; 

Kantabenia, 559 
Parvati image, R. M. 550 
Paryaya-ratna-mdld of Madhava, 
374 

Pashana-chaturdasi, cerm. 452 
Pasi, district, 594 
Pasupatas, sect. 517, 573, 576, 596 
Pasupati, br. 371 
Pasupati Ins. of Jayadeva II, 90 
pdiaka (bhu°), land-measure, 333 
pataliputra, city, 37, 109, 304, 347 
Pathari Pillar Ins. of Parabala, 178 
Pft^ikanagara, cap. city, 197, 198 
Pattik«r&, CO. 140, 190, 198, 238, 276, 
278, 289, 339 


Pattikeraka monastery, 389, 525 
Paul, Pramode Lai, 215 
Paundras,29 
Paundra-MwA:t/, 7, 74, 211 
Paundraka linen, 341 
Paundraka-Vasudeva, k. 27 
Paundrakas, peo. 413 
Paundiavardhana-bAttk//, 203, 211 
Paundravardhanapura, city, 13 
Paushtika-kamian, term. 366, 440, 444 
Pavam-duta of Dhoyi, 262, 321, 357,. 
400, 464, 499 

Pendrabandh CP. of Pratapamalla, 599 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 35, 339, 
342 

Petcch, Lucciano, 92, 180 
Pethada, scribe, 599 
Phalgugrama, vill. 262 
Phayre, A. P. 213 

Phul-byun (=Dipankarai?rijnana), 600 
Phullahari monastery, 409, 525 
Pillai, Swamikannu, 270 
Pinakanandin, m. 356 
Pithapuram Ins. of Malla I. 182 
Pithi, CO. 148, 154, 244, 280-282 
Pitho, br. 503 

Pitri-dayita of Aniiud^jia, 369, 482, 
501 

Pliny, a. 35 
Plutarch, a. 29 
Ponna, vill. 596 
Porter, 32 
Prabhakara, t. 364 
Prabhakaravardhana, k. 48, 50 
Prabkavaka-charita, 177 
Prabhavati, /. 584 
Prabhavati, q. 78, 533 
Prabodha-chandrodaya of Kpishnamisra, 
7, 16, 400 

Pradyumnesvara (Vishnu), 510, 511, 
513 

Pradyumnestrara (^iva) temple, Deopara, 
225 

PrSgjyotisha, co. 112, 202, 205, 513 
Pragjyotishas, peo. 112 
Pragjyotisha-hAuJtri. 156, 178, 294 
Prajapati, br. 504 
Praj&patinandin, m, 356 
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Prajnabhadra (=Tilop&), Siddha, t. 388, 
409 

Prajnapam, 14, 26, 320 
Prajvaparamita, 560, 564 
Prajnavarman, a. 383 
Prakasa, comm, of NS-rayana, 364 
Prakrita-pamgala, 194, 392, 459 
Pralambha, k. 112, 206 
Prasastapada, a. 363 
Prasioi (Prasii), peo. 29, 330, 338, 501 
Pratapamal]a, k. 599 
Pratapasiriiha, k. 148 
Pratiraja, scribe, 599 
Pratishiha-sagara of Vallalascna, 370 
Pratitasena, k. 261 
Prayaga, he. 250, 488 / 

Praycschitta-prakarana of Bliavadcva 
Bhatta, 365, 366, 424 
Prinsep, Jambs, 268 
Prisht(hima-poltaka, he. 415 
Prithu, myth. k. 207, 427, 436, 509 
Pfithuraja, k. 260 
Prithuvira (°javlra, °vlraja), k. 43 
PFithividhara, br. 503 
Prithvlpala (==H5ravarsha ?), 180, 214 
Pl'ithviraja IIT, k. 588 
PXiihvlraja-vijaya, 175 
Priyabgu, cap*c\Xy, 126, 127, 339 
Przyluski, Jean, 33 
Ptolemy, a. 35, 345 
Pukkasas, tribe, 419 
Pulindas, tribe, 17, 413, 419, 439, 498 
Pumsavana, cerm. 366, 440, 441 
Pundras, peo. ; co. 12,25, 27, 413 
Pundranagara, city, 30, 13, 321 
Pundravardhana, city, 344, 347, 521, 
620 

Pundravardhana-MuA^/i, 40, 41, 54, 204, 
287, 513 

Pundravardhaniya, Jaina ascetic order, 
26 

Punuru, yill. 596 

F^nyavardhana (=Pundravardhana), co. 
196, 522 

Parana, coins, 322, 333 
Ptirnachandra, k. 200 
Piirnavarman, k. 72 
Pururavas, myth.'k. 206 

44 


Purushottama, lex. 372 
IPurushottama, of Deva family, 275 
Purushottamadeva, comm. 372 
Purushottamasena, Kum&ra, 238, 311 
Purushottamasiihha, ch. 285 
Purvagrama, vill. 481, 594 
Purva-kh&tika, co. 267 
Pushkarana, he. 36, 39, 64, 339, 
510 

Pushvabhiitis, peo. 41,68 
Pmtaka-pathopTiya ofDiinablla, 383 
Piitali (Putuii. Puttuli), sch. 383 

Qulb Minar, Delhi, 39, 604 
QuJb-ud-Din, Sultan, 236, 258 

RadhtVKrishna cull. 514, 630 
Radha-Krislina (?) relief, Pah5,rpur, 
514, 630 

Rudhakrishnan, Sir Sarvapalli, 363 
Raclha (=Radha', co. 26, 30, 31, I2I, 
137, 140, 150, 207, 221, 226, 235 
Rue Lakhman iali, k. 241, 254 
Raghava, k. 224, 227 
PUghava-pTindaviya of Kaviraja, 400 
Raghavendra, a. 474 
Ragholi CP, of Jayavardhana, 90 
Raghunandana, a. 365, 367, 478 
Raghu-vamsa of Kalidasa, a. 15, 338, 
345, 353 

Rahan CP. of Madanapala, 153 
Rahma (Ruhmi), co. 116, 180 
Rahula, sch. 410 
Rahula, Siddhacharya, 411 
Rahulabhadra, Siddha, /. 389, 390, 
411 

Rahulagupta, t. 585 
Rahulamitra, Bhikshu, 578 ’ 
Rajabhata, k. 8,78,96,97,174,523 
Rajadhiraja II, Chola, k. 594 
Rajaditya-Gupta, k. of Jayapura, 282 
Rajagriha, city. 

Rajaraja (“bhata), k. 78, 81 
Rajaraja II, Chola, k. 594 
Rajasekhara, p. 93, 180, 361, 396 
Rajatarohginl of Kalhar.a, 7, 96, 340, 
, 433, 465^ 518 

Rajavali, 260, 273 
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RSja-vihSra, monastery, 523 
RajbSd?d&iig&, ruins, 577, 612, 627 
Rajendra Cho^a, k. 132, 135, 137, 161, 
222 

Rajni, city, 389, 527 
Rajyapala, Kamboja, k. 126, 127, 172- 
173 

Rajyapala, Pala, k. 119, 124, 129, 131, 
134,155, 161,204.310 
Rajyasri, q. 50, 51 
Rajyavardhana, k. 50, 51, 52 
Rakhang, co. 197 
Raktamrittika vihara, 612 
Ral (=Radha), co. 14, 237 
Ral-pa-can, k. 118, 181 
Ramabhadra, A;. 113 
Ramachandra Kavibharatx, p. 599 
Rama-charita of Sandhyakara Nandi, 
13, 98, 117, 131, 139, 143, 146, 147, 
155, 158, 164, 2li, 321, 356, 526, 603 
R&madevl, q. 229 
Ramadevi (Radha,°. Vama°), /. 356 
Raraananda 6arma, a. 469 
Ramapala, k. 98, 142, 143, 146, 147, 
149. 154, 162, 164, 210, 224, 376, 
404,433, 592 
Ramasiddhi-palaAra, 10 
RamAvat!, cap. city, 150,262, 321, 340, 
464, 577, 601 
RamayaM, 604, 652 
Rimes vara, loc. 115, 340 
Rimganj CP. of Isvaraghosha, 185. 307 
Rimpil CP. of ^rlchandra, 201 
Rapastambha, k. 121 
Rai>a5ura, k. 133, 265 
Ravavaftkamalla 3rl Harik&ladeva, k. 
280, 532 

RaSjivatl, pres. 110 
Rannidevi, q. 178 

RiriCRi^i), CO. 26,30,121,140,150, 
207, 221, 226, 235 
Rasapila, k. 168 
Rasika-Jf vena of Bhinukara, 375 
Rithikasena, k. 261 
Ratntitara'S&nli, /. 404, 593 
RatimpUa, k. 142,191,389,527 
Ratnasambhava images: R. M., 
Vikrampur, 563, 618 * 


Ratnavajra, /. 593 
Raverty, HjQ. 272, 654 
Ray, Basanta Kumar, 497 
—Hem Chandra, 172, 173 
—Sir Praphulla Chandra, 376, 402 
Rayarideva, k. 266 

Raychaudhuri, Hem Chandra, 180, 244, 
282, S12, 515 

Rennell, Major, J. 230, 266 
Revanta images : Bidkamta ; Oh&t- 
nagar, 519 

Rewa Ins. of Malayasimha, 215 
Rewa Stone Ins, of the time of Karr.ia, 
185, 208,215,434 
Rgya-tson-gru Scng6, amb. 585 
Rigveda, 506, 519 
Rinchhen Zah-po, t. 585 
Jlishabhanatha images : Barabhum ; 

Surohor, 558, 638 
Risley, Sir Herbert, 19, 491 
Rohitagiri, he. 200, 339, 589 
Rohitasvagiri, he. 214 
Rohtasgarh seal-matrix Ins. of ^as&hka, 
49 

Rolla-vayika, he. 415 
Romapada, k. 353 
Roy, Dwijendra Lai, 273 
— J. M. 267,271 • 

Ruchipati Upadhyaya, comm. 397 
Rudoka, eh. 146, 188 
Rudramana, k. 495 
Rudrambi, g. 595 
Rudrasikhara, k. 148 
Rug’-viniichaya (Nidana) of Madhava, 
373, 374 

Ruhmi (Rahma), co. 116, 342 
Ruins of monasteries : Pih&rpur ; 

609, 613, RSjbadi, 612, 

R&paka, coins, 296 
Russel], 492 

i§abara-pi (Sabara-pi), Siddba, /. 411, 
527 

^abaras (^avaras), tribe, 17, 345 , 413, 

^ 651 

ir&bari (»Saniha), Siddha, t, 390 
^rUukhchandriki C3iakrapipidatta, 
376 
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Sabda-kalpadruma, 15 
^abda-pradipa of Suresvara, 213, 376, 
433 

V 

Sadachandra, k. 64 

Sadasena, k. 260,268 

Sadasiva image, 267, 517, 54^ 636, 

641 

Sadasiva Image Ins. of Gopala III, 

642 

Sadasiva-mudra, 533 
Sadbhava-sambhu, t. 594 
Sadukti-karnam^ita of* f^rldharadasa, 
231, 241, 268, 356,481 
Sagara, myth, k. 509 
Sagarapala, Nagaraja, 98 
Sagara-prakasa, 469 
Sahabadin (-Shihab-ud-din Muha¬ 
mmad Ghnn), Sultan, 588 
Sahaja-dharma, 530,531,534 
Sahaja-siddha, 384 
Sahajiya sect. 530, 535, 536 
Sahasamalla, k. 215 
Sahidulla, a.. 393,407,410,499,528 
feaila dyn, 74 

6ailendra dyn. 116, 525, 582 
Sainyabhita III, k. 123 
^ailodbhava dyn. 50, 72, 123 
6aivasarvasv3 of HalSyudha, 371 
feakadvipa, co. 419, 475, 495, 

519 

Sakala-dylpika, 475 
Sakambharl, loc. 599 
Sakati, river, 481,494 
Sakot, par^ana, 190 
bakrotthana, cerm. 453 
fSakti, br. 589 

baktipur CP. of Lakshmapasena, 14, 

^ 503 ' 

bakti-sambhu, t, 594 
^aktisangama-tantra, 1 
»SaktisvSmi, min, 355, 589, 598 
Salai, peo. 34 
Saiaputra, loc. 409 
Saletore, B. A, 407 
^aiikanatha, a. 364 
Salike, co, 34 
^aliputfa, loc. 407, 411 
Sallakshapavarman, k. 589 


SamScharadeva, k. 42, 43, 44, 65, 82, 
■303 

Samalavarman, k. 209, 211, 429, 474, 
499 

Samabtasara CP. of Harivarman, 209, 
216 

Samantasena, k. 219, 223, 264, 506 
. Samantasubha, k. 407 
Samatata, co. 1, 36, 38, 40, 4245, 
49, 71,.77. 81, 202, 520 
Samatata-mAndo/a, 213, 320 
Saniavartana, cerm. 366, 440, 447 
Samaveda, 506 
iSamba, k. 495, 519 

Sambandha-nirnaya of Lulmohan Vidyft- 
nidhi, 274, 503 

Sofhbandha-viveka of BhavadevaBhat^a* 
447, 448, 498 
Sambhrama, o. 368 , 401 
Samdha-bbasha, 3l0 
Samgraha-^lka of Brldhara BhaHa, 
364 

Samgrama-Gupta, k, 282 
Sathkako^a (Sabkakota), city, 190 
Sathkhya-karika of Isvarakyishna, 363 
Samskara-paddhati ( » Chhandoga- 
karma-nushthana°) of fihavadeva 
Bhatta, 366 

Samudragupta, emp. 8, 38, 39 
Samudrasena, prince, 27 
Saihvadaka, m. 59 
Sanatana, k. 381, 403, 593 
Sanchi Stlipa Ins. mentioning PuKa» 
vadhana, 522 

Sandhyakara Nandi, p. 97, 187, 356, 
433 

Sangu, gen. 134, 184 
Sanjan CP. of Amoghavarsha I, 177 
Sankanat, city, 255, 273 
baiikara, comm. 61,70, 362 
^abkaragapa,/cud. 48, 107 
Sabkatagrama, loc. 148 
^ankhadhara, a. 369, 401 
^ankha Smriti, 424, 497 
SEnkfityayana, REhula, 185,404, 405 
Sannagara monastery, 525 
HEnta-sambhu, t. 597 
6anti(°-pa). Siddha, r. 407 
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^ftntideva, a. 380 
^Sntideva (Bhusuku), f. 380 
b&ntinatha image, Ujani, 559 
bantirakshita (==Banta°), a. 380, 402, 
583, 591, 600 

Saptagrama, port city, 3, 189, 339 
Saradatilaka-tahtra, 550 
Saraha r-pa), Siddha t. 384,389, 527 
^arapa p. 231,233, 357, 372, 400 
Sara^adatta, a. 272 
Sarasvata, co. 7 

Sarasvatl image, Chhatingrama, 542, 
639 

Saraswati, Sarasi Kumar, 578, 608, 615, 
627, 637, 656 
Sarayii, river, 56 
^ari^sa, eo. 410 
Sarkar, Girindra Mohan, 243, 264 
—Himansu Bhusan, 600 , 

—Sir Jadunath, 187 
Sarma, Parameswar, 504 
S&math Image Ins. of Mahipala, 134, 
, 161, 163 

Sferhgadhara, p. 355 
&Srhgadhareirpaddhati, 355 
Saroruha (Sarojavajra, Saroruhavajra), 
Siddha,388, 390,410 
Sarva-darSana-safhgraha of MSdhava, 
364, 382 

Sarvananda, lex. 373, 377, 392 
Sarvananda Misra, a. 457,469,481,498 
Sarvani (Durg&) images : Deulbadi 
^ (inscribed), 78, 549, 627 
barvavarman, k. 46. 47 
^asanka, k. 7, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49-63, 
82, 303, 430, 475, 516, 532 
Sastri, H. Krishna, 436 
—Haraprasad, 16, 137, 143, 146, 
163, 379, 392, 528, 532, 

~K. A. Nilakanta, 133, 180,183 
—Srinivasa, 284 
•—T. Ganapati, 15, 68 
Sat&nanda, m. 355, 399 
&atapatha BrSkma^a, 26, 542 
Satata-Padgi&vatl-v/jAaya, 203, 320 
S&tg&on, sarkSr, 190 
Satrughna, suz. 260 

358 


Sattasai (Saptasatl); 472, 473 
Satvants, sect, 514 
SatyapIr-bhi^Sr shrine, 606, 609 
i^aunaka, br. 504 
Saurashtra, co. 472 
^avard^caste. 419, 438 
6avari-pada (davara°), Siddha, t. 383, 
385 

{^avarlsvara, (=Jravara-pa), 385 
^Svarotsava, fesi. 452 
Schiefncr, Anton, 196 
Schoff, W. H. 345 
Seka-subhadaya, 164, 196, 259 
Sekaddeia-tika of Naro-pa, 409 
Sen Dinesh Chandra, 198 
—J. S. 497 

—Nabin Chandra, 273 
—B. C. 309, 329 
—Prabhash Chandra, 174 
—Sukumar, 196, 273, 394, 532 
Seng-ha-pu-lo, loc. 214 
Shahabuddin, Sultan, 260 
Shah Jellal, gen. 278 
Shapur, k. 70 
Shasht-hl images, 557 
Sheng-Chi, trvlr., 78, 96, 523 
Shergarh, pargana. 189 
Shihab-ud-din Muhammhd GhDri, 

^ Sultan, 250, 588 
{5hivaji, ch. 62 

Siddhala-grBma, yill. 14, 210, 306, 481 
Siddhas, 384 

Siddhamrita (Siddha), sect. 386 

Siddha-yoga 375 

Siddhesvara temple, Bahulara, 619 

Sihabahu, fc. 31 

Sihalas, peo. 34 

Sihapura, city, 31 

Sihvar CP. of Jayachchandra, 232 

^iksha-sainuchchaya of f^antideva, 380 

6ila, k. 166 

t^ilabhadra, /. 49, 78. 380.''402, 495, 
525, 590 

6il5ditya, k. 54, 434 
Silaku^da, loc. 415, 

^llarakshita, t. 585 

SUimpur Stone Slab Ins. 13, 191, 493 
Silua Image Ins. (Br&btnl)* 50 
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Simantonnayana, cerm. 366, 440, 442 
Simhachandra, k. 166 
Siriihapalll, vUl. 597 
Simhapura, city, 206, 207, 208, 340 
Sithhavahin! (Durga) image, Pokhanis, 
654 

Simhavarman, k. 36, 303 
Sindhia, feud. 221 
Sindhu, co. 106 
SindhurUja, k. 180 

Sinnamanur CP. of 6rl Mara 6rl 
Vallabha, 114, 115 
Siraj-ud-dauta, Nawab, 240 
Sircar, Dines Chandra, 44, 47, 79, 132, 
172, 201,210,211,249, 512 
^iromani, Bharat Chandra, 401 
Sirur Ins. of Amoghavarsha 1,121 
^ishya-lekha-dharma of Chandragomin, 
354 

6iva cult. 544 
6ivachandra, official, 66 
6iva-Chandrasekhara image, Pfeharpur, 

544 

^ivadasasena Yasodhara, comm. 375 
6iva images : Asutosh Mus. (bronze), 
544, 545 ; CJanespur, 544 ; Jaynagar 
(bronze), 544 ; Kaslpur, 545 ; 
Manirtat (blonze), 544, 627 ; Pahar- 
pur, 544, 631 
^ivakara, k. 113, 90 
Siva lihga (terracotta), Paharpur, 652 
6iva Natai^aja image, 6ankarbandha, 

545 

^ivanStha, ch. 79 
^ivarajadeva, ch. 147, 149 
^ivaratha, 433 

§lva-§akti-siddhi of ^rlharsha, 362 
^ivasimha, k. 271 
Skanda Parana, 15, 436 
Smith, Vincent A. 36, 270 
Smriti-chandrika of Devapabhatta, 501 
Soddhala, p. 104,117,180,434 
Soiinus, a. 29 
Soma, k. 148, 222 
Soma (^^asafika). A:. 53,72, 68 
Somapura (SomapurO monastery. 111, 
122, 340, 383, 389, 525, 609, 616 
Somarsambhu, t. 594 


Somasila, he. 596 

Somesvara I, ChSlukya k. 140, 186, 
222 

Somesvaradeva, Nagavamsi, k. 192 

SonSrgaon, cap. city, 277 

Sonitapura, city, 320 

Sonpur CP. of Mahasivagupta, 186 

Soshyantl-homa, cerm. 366, 440, 442 

{^ravastl, co. 494, 624 

bravasti, city, 494 

l^rlchandra, it. 131,200,202,204,205 

bridhara Bhatta, comm. 363, 496 

^rldhara, br. 589 

^ridharadasa, a. 231, 241, 356, 362 
^ri Gupta, k. 36, 37, 38, 79 
l5riharsha,p. 228, 358-362, 395,459 
I§rl-Harsha (w=Harshavardhana), emp. 
166 

^rlhira, m. 361 
6rikara, a. 369 
^rikanthadatta, comm. 375 
^rSkfishna, comm. 424 
jSrikftshna-kirtana of Ananta Badu 
Char.idid6sa, 531 

6rl-Kurmam Ins. of Anantavarman 
Chodagahga, 192 

^rlmadommanapala (Pomma^iapala), 
ch. 267 ' 

f^rl-MSra 6rl-ValIabha, k. 114,115 
^rlnagara-b/iM^ri, 294 
^rlnathach&rya Chudamani, a. 241, 
457, 488, 499 
Srinivasa, a. 377, 481 
^rlpati, scribe, 599 
Srlsaila, mountain, 596 
Srishtidhara, comm. 372 
^ri-vijaya-praSasti of ^rlharsha, 361 
Srong-tsan Gampo, k. 48, 73, 83, 84, 
583 

Sthairya-vichara-prakarana of Sr Ibarsha, 
361 

Sthalikkata-vis/tayo, 319 
Sth&nvlsvara, city, 41 
Sthiramati, t. 591 
Sthirap&la, m. 134 
Stone jambs, lintels : Oaur, 622 ; 
Stone niche-pilasters : PShSrpur, 622, 
Sundarban, 622 
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Stone Pillar : Badal (inscribed), 111- 
114, 120, 304, 321, 477, 511, 517 ; 
Bangarh, 126, 172^; Dinajpur Palace 
(inscribed), 621 ; Hindial, 621 ; 

Pailcor (inscribed), 139, 208 
Strabo, a. 344 

Stupas : Bahulira, 606,609 ; Paharpur, 
606, 609 ; Satyapir-6/iiVa, 606, 609 ; 
Ashrafpur, 609 ; Jogigopha, 606, 
609 

Subbhabhumi, co. 25 
^ubhakara, k. 112, 383 
^ubhakaragupta, a. 405, 526 
Subhasantivaiman, k. 388 
Sabhashitavali of Vallabha, 400 
J^ubhasrl, 593 

^uddhl-vajra-pradipa of Jalandhari- 
pada, 388 
Sudi Ins. 186 

Sudraka,/k. 141,142,430,472 
Suhma, co. 26, 28, 41, 465 
Suhmas, peo. 127, 413, 419 
^uka, t. 362 
Sukalpa, Chove, t. 389 
^ukasena, leg. k. 260 
Sukha-ratri-vrata, fest. 452 
Sukhavatl, city, 592 
Sukshmasiva, scribe, 599 
Saduktl-karnant^Ua of ^ri dharadasa, 
356, 362 ’ 

Sulaiman, trvlr., 116, 342 
^iilapa^i, a. 365 
^u]apa];ii, Rapaka, art. 312, 343 
Sumpa Mkhan-po,a. 380,382,405,411, 
577 

Sunanda, /. 353 

Sundarban CP. of Pommanapala, 234 
Sundarban CP. of Lakshmayasena, 320 
Su&ga terracotta : 

Pokhar^a, 646 ; .Tamluk, 644 
^unya-v§da, 363 
^ura dyn, 134, 477 
^urapaia (=Suresvara), a. 

;§urapaia, ruler of Kujavati, 148 
Surapila I, Pila k. 119, 161 
^utapala H, Pila k. 142, 143, 147, 162, 
304 

§ura$ena, suz. 260 


Suresvara, a. 376 

Surya iinages-Bairhatta,519 ; Dacca 
Mus. (bronze), 627 ; Deora, 555,626 ; 
Kaslpur, 626; Kotalipada 555;Kuldia, 
636; Kumarpur, 555,623 ; Mahendra, 
555:Mahisantosh, 182; Manda, 555 ; 
Niyamatpur, 519, 555, 623 ; 
Siiryasena, Kumara, 238, 249, *311 
Susena, k. 261 
Susruta, a. 338, 374 
Susthitavarman, k. 45, 47 
Susunia Rock Ins. of Chandravarman, 
31, 36, 39, 350, 509 
Sutas, story-tellers, 418 
Suvar^a, m. 164 
Suvar^abhumi, co. 344, 582 
Suvar^iachandra, k. 200, 201 
Suvarpachandra, leg. k. 197 
Suvarnadeva, ch. 147, 158 
Suvari>advlpa, co. 525, 585 
Suvarnagrama, loc. 273, 300, 339 
Suvarnakudya, loc. 341 
Suvar^a-vlthl, loc. 42, 300 
Suvisada-samputa, comm, of Tankadasa, 
383 

Suvvunga-vijAa^'fl, 511 
Svachchhanda-p5^aAra, loc^. 415 
Svamidevar (Umapatideva), t. 594 
Svayambhu Parana, 106, 176 
^veta-Varahasvamin (Vish^iu), 510, 
513 

^yamalavarman, k. 429, 474 

Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 14, 231, 234, 254, 
343, 601, 654 
Ta Cheng-teng, trvlr. 524 
Tada, vill. 588 
Tag-tshal, loc., 585 
Taila^ampa, loc. 148, 619 
Takakusu, J. 577 

Takkanalidam (—Dakshii.m Ridha), 
CO. 133 ’ 

Takshiditya, scribe, 599 
Talavi^i, vill. 481 

Talcher CP. of Gayadatunga, 13, 589 
Tamaiika (=Taniralipti), port city, 3 
Tambapani," loc. 31 
Tampadipa, co. 279 
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Tamradvipa, isl. 585 
Tamralipti (Tamralipta), port city, 14, 
71, 79. 321, 339, 523, 581, 653 
Tamraliptika, co. 7 
Tairiraliptika, Jaina ascetic order, 26 
Tandabutti (Dandabhukti), co. 133 
Tanti-pa, a. 407 

TantrSldka of Abhinavagupta, 386 
Tantrasara of KpishiiiSnanda, 408 
Tantra-vartika of Tautatita, 366 
Tao-Iin, trvlr. 524 
Taprobane, isl. 34 
Tarachandi Rock Ins. 267 
Tara images : Chandradvipa (Ms. 
Illustn.), 10, 566, Dhondai, 563, 608, 
638 

Tftra temple, Kalasan (Java), 582 
Taranatha. a. 11, 12, 81, 96, 98, 110, 
112, 118, 154, 155, 166469, 199, 
261, 281, 404, 410, 593 
Taraori, battle of, 588 
Tarikh-i-FiruzshMi of Sh&ras-i-SirSj, 
Afif. 284 

Tarka-bhasha of Mokshakaragupta, 383 
Tarkari (Tarkarika, Tarkara, T^kkara, 
' fakarl, TakkarikS), loc. 427, 493, 598 
Tarpanadighi CP. of Lakshmanasena, 
13 

Tattva-prabodha of ^rldharaBhatta, 364 
Tativa-samgraha of ^antirakshita, 381 
Tattva’Sadtvadini of Sridhara Bhatta, 
364 

Tattva-svabhavadohakoSa-gUika-dTishii 
of Lui-pada, 407 

Tautatita-mata-tilaka of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, 364, 366 
Tawney, C. H., 15 
Temple, Sir R. C., 92 
‘Temple of China’, 37 
Temple illustns. in MS. : Lokan&tha 
(Danda-bhukti, Nalendra, R^h&, 
Samatata, Varendra), 567 
Tftra (Varendra), 526 
Terracotta 643-653, 656 
Te-tsong, A:. 113 

Tezpur CP. of VanamSla, 182, 266 
Than-vihara, monastery, 587 
That a, co, 408 


Tholing monastery, 587 
Thomas, F. W. 92,118, 180, 403 
fika-sarvasva of Sarvananda, 373, 
457, 481, 498, 503 
Tilokasundarl, q. 215, 218 
Tilo-pa (Tillo-pSda, Telipa, Tilli°-tilli®, 
Tailopa, Tillapa, Tilapa, Tillopa, 
Telli-pa, Telopa, Tailaka-pada Teli- 
yogl, Tila-yogI), Siddha, /. 388, 
407, 409, 527 

Timgyadeva, k. 156, 191, 312 
Tl-na-fu-ti (^Tlrabhukti), co. 92, 184 
Tippera CP. of Lokanatha, 79, 80, 423 
Tipu, Sultan, 62 
Tirabhukti, co. 84,184, 294 
Tlrahuti, co., 166, 168, 196 
Tiruv&langadu CP. of Rajendra Cho}a, 
133, 213 

Tiruvalisvara temple Ins. 601 
Todarmall, R5j&, 270 
Tondi, district, 594 
Traikut-aka Devalaya, 525 
Traikutaka-v/A5ro, monastery, 525 
Trailokyachandra, k. 9, 131, 200, 202, 
202 

Trailokyasundarl, pres. 218 
Trailokyavarman, k, 590 
Tribhuvanapala, Yuvaraja, 110, 120, 
310 

Trighattika, loc. 415 
Trigrami, loc. 76 

Trikandasesha of Purushottama, 372 

Trilihga, co. 166 

Tripathi, R.S. 88,177 

Tripuri, co. 595 

Tfivetjii, loc. 230, 339, 488 

Trivenl-sahgama, loc. 263 

Trivrita, loc. 415 

Tsang, co. 585 

TsStigaon, loc. 388 

Tshul Khrim-gyalwa, amb. 586 

Tughril Khan, ch. 277 

Tul&kshetra, co. 608 

TulSpurusha Mahftdana, sac. 226, 262, 

m 

Tuuga, k. 124,182 
Tuhga-dharmavaloka, k. 182, 
Turushkas, pco. 261, 281, 593 
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Uchchfila, CO. 148 
Uchchhushma-jambhala-sadhana of 
Abhayakaragupta, 404 
Udantapura, city, 252 
UdaySditya, k. 218 
Udayamana, ch. 347 
UdayarSja, ch. 588 

Udetyasundari-kathd of Soddhala, 104, 
117, 174,496 
Udayin, k. 217, 218 
UddiySna, co. 381, 530, 600 
Udra, CO. 77, 192 
Udragr&nia-mfl»4a/a, 319 
Udy&na, CO. 600 
Udyotakcsarl, k. 141, 186 
Ujjayini, city, 48,407 
Ujjvala, f. 371 
Ullanga, a. 524 

Uma-Mahcsvara images : Birol, 617 ; 

1. M.. 546 
Umapati, m. 364 
Umfipatideva, t. 594 
Umapatidhara, p. 196, 227, 231, 233, 
267, 357, 358, 400 
Uma (Lsha ?) vana, city, 320 
Umfivarman, k. 215 
Unrmna (udana), land>measure, 333 
Upala monastery, 596 
Upanayana, cerm. 366, 440,445 
Upavanga, co. 8, 11 
U-rgyana, co. 403 
USanas Smrttl, 434, 436, 497 
Utgikar,N. B. 92 
Utkala, CO. 7, 49, 56,112, 304, 430 
Utkalas, peo. Ill, 430 
Utsfeha, br. 503 
Uttara-kamikagama, 545 
Uttar&patha, co. 104, 113 
Uttara Riadh6, co. 13,14,133,183,320, 
503 

Uttara-Radha-m<m4a/(z, 14 
Uttiraladam, co. 133, 1S3 
UttupUla, viU. 596 

V&chaspati Misra, a. 367, 396, 469, 
476, 504 

Vada-nyaya~vTitti-vipdiichitartha, 381 
V&gbhata, a. 373, 375 


Vahukadhavala, ch. 107 
Vaidarbhl Riti (M&rga), 351 
Vaidyadeva, min. 97, 156, 311, 533 
Vaidyanatha Temple Ins. 89 
VaigrSma, vill. 494 
VaijayantI, lex. 433 
Vainyagupta Dv&dasaditya, k. 40, 41, 
42, 303, 516, 532 
Vaisali, city, 295 

Vaishnava-sarvasva of HalSyudha, 
37l' 

Vajapeya, sac. 123 
Vajasaneyi-sathhita, 352 
Vajjabhumi, co. 25 
Vajraghanta, t. 405 
Vajra-pada-sara-samgraha of Naro-pa, 
389 

Vajrftsana, loc. 281, 388 
Vajrasattva image, Sukhabaspur, 406, 
564 

Vajra-Tara images : I. M., 565 ; Maj- 
vfidi, 563, 564, 565 

Vajravali-riama-mandalopayika of Abha¬ 
yakaragupta, 404 
Vajravarman, At. 207,215 
Vajrayogini CP. of Samalavaraman, 209, 
217 

Vakhata-sdmalikli, loc. 4t5 
Vftkpala, gen. 110,119,170 
VSkpati, k. 179 
VSkpati Munja, k. 13 
V&kpatirSja, a. 75 
VakroktUJlvita of Kuntaka, 399 
Valerian, emp. 70 

Valgudar inscription of Madanapfila, 
156, 212 

VallabhadevI, q. 98 
Vallabh&nanda, merchant, 252 
Vallabharaja, ch. 233 
Vallahittho, vill. 14 
Vallala-charita of Anandabhatta, 190, 
224,251,261,421 

Vallalasena, k. 160,226,228-230, 232, 
242, 428, 440, 472, 476, 532, 534 
VallSlasena II, k. 261 
Vallee Poussin, Louis de la, 379,403 
Valllmunda-mfl«dfl/fl, 319 
V&loka (Balaka), a. 365 
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Vamana, br. 503 
Vanam&Il Kara, min. 436 
Vanaratna, a. 383, 526 
Vandyaghatl, vill. 480 
Vafigas, peo. 26, 152 413, 467, 
Vaiigaka, linen, 341 
Van^las peo. 152 

Vanga, VangSla, co. 1, 8,10,11, 25, 27, 
28,29. 39,41,45, 75, 77-82,127 133, 
166,202,205,222, 229,299,467, 502, 
520 

Vafigala-desa, 10, 133 
Vangalandai, co. 497 
Vanganagara, city, 340 
Vangasena, a. 377 
Vangavagadha, peo. 25 
Vanglya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, 
547, 554 

VSpadala, vlll. 481 

Vappaghoshav&ta CP. of Jayanaga, 89, 
339 

Vapyata, ch. 96, 174 
VarBhamihira, a, 7, 352, 519 
Varahl images, R. M. 554, 638 
Yaraka-ifiaMdfl/a-vwftaya, 300 
Vardhamana, city, 130. 339, 608 
Vardhamana-MMitrt’, 13, 42, 126, 130, 
294, 321 • 

Vardhana, k. 224, 225 
Varendra-kula-pdnjika, 469 
Varendra-mflMda/a, 13, 99, 320, 349, 597 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, 
187, 626 

Varna-(kiam of Purushottama, 372 
Varnamana, k. 495 
KarrAa-kaumud i of Govindananda, 500 
Varuna images ; Dhuroil, 558 ; Pahar- 
pur, 557 

Vasantapala of Pala dyn. 134 
Vasanta-tilaka of Kf i^hna, 410 
Vasavana, br. 597 
yhiXvi,myth.pers, 433,495 
Vasu, Nagendra Nath, 173, 209, 268, 
470, 503 

Vasudcva, of Deva, dyn. 275 
Vaiagoh&l! monastery, 520 
Vatesvara, br. 504 
Vatsa, br. 504 


Vatsaraja, k. 102, 175 
V5tsy6yana, a. 7, 435,455,465 
Vatuka-Bhairava (6iva) image, Dacca 
Mus. 548 

VSyadumba, Mlechchha, ch. 261 
Vayu Purana, 320 

Vayu-tattva-bhavanopodeia of Goraksha, 
408 

Vedacharya, a. 366 
Vedavyasa Sm^iti, 434 
Velan'S.ndu, co. 124 
Velangapundi, vill. 595 
Velinada-v/sAoya, 595 
Vellala, co. 596 

Velvikudi CP. of Nedunjadaiyan, 115, 
180, 496 

Vena, mytA. K. 207,417,427,491 
Venbai, battle of, 115 
Venl-samhara of BhaUa N&rayana, 354 
Ve&gi, CO. 121 

Vibhutichandra, a. 383, 405, 526 
Vidarbha, co. 106, 351 
Vidyabhusana, Satish Chandra, 403* 
593, 601 

Vidyakara, a. 362 
Vidyanagara (Padya“), city, 389 
Vidyananda, Tejaschandra, 500 
Vidyanidhi (Bhattachary?,), Lai Mohan* 
503 

Vidyapati, p. 248,396 
Vidyasagara, Jivananda, 401,492 
Vigaraachandra, leg. k. 166 
Vigrahapala I, k. 119, 120, 123, 161, 
170-171, 304, 310 

Vigrahap&la IT, k. 119, 124, 125, 127, 
129, 131, 162,163 

Vigrahapala III, k. 97, 139, 140, 142, 
158, 162, 163, 533 
Viharapataka, loc. 370 
Viharilal, p. 358 
Vijaya, ChandcUa, k. 115 
Vijaya, leg. prince, 31,179, 582 
Vijayab8,hu I, A. 215,218 
Vijayachandra, k. 232, 358, 361, 398 
Vijayanagara, city, 263, 274 

of ^rlharsha, 228, 361 
Vijayapura, city, 262, 274, 321, 339, 
455, 464 
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Vijayaraja, ch. 148, 224 
Vijayarakshita, comm. 374 
Vijayasena, Mahasamanta, 43,153,158, 
161 

Vijayasena, Sena, k. 223, 224, 225, 227, 
228, 234, 242,465. 532 
Vijayasithha, leg. k. 207, 260 
Vijayasri {—Farijata-manjari) of 
Madana, 598 
Vijjala, k. 222 
Vijnancsvara, a. 401, 453 
Vikrama-Chalukya era. 194 
Vikramaditya, m. 221 
Vikramaditya VI, k. 140,150, 222, 436 
Vikramahkadeva-charUa of Bilhana, 186 
Vikramapura, cap. city. 150, 157, 203, 
209, 226, 262, 339, 472 
Vikramapura-6^^ga, 320 
Vikramapurl monastery, 525 
Vikramaraja, k. 148, 211 
VikramasUa (=Oharmapala), k. 117, 
178, 356 

VikramasUa monastery, 110, 178, 381, 
525, 585, 592 
Vilasadevi, q, 224, 265 
Vimalachandra, k. 166, 196,408 
Vimala*sambhu, t. 594 
Vimala-siva, /. 594 
VinS-pa, Siddha, t. 411 
Virtapada, Siddha t. 390 
Vinayadhara (=Tshul Khrim-gyalwa), 
amb. 586 

Vinaya-piiaka, 29, 522 
Vinayasrimitra, Bhikshu, 389 
Vindhya, co. 113, 116, 136 
Vindurati, q. 130 
Vinltatunga 11, k. 214, 589 
Viprakalpa-latika, 261 
Vira (Viraguna), ch. 224 
Virabhadras, guards, 595 
Viradeva, i. 116 
Viraguna, ch. 148 
Vira-mitrodaya of Mitra Misra, 366 
Virasena of Sena dyn. 219, 221 
Virasri, q. 207; 209 
Vlravarman, k. 590 
Viravatl, M. 599 
Virupa, Siddha, /. 388, 390 


Virupa-gitika, 409 
Vimpa-pada-chaturaitti, 388 
Vinipa-vajra-gitika, 409 
Visakhadatta, a, 354 
Visaladeva^ k. 599 
Vishnu Dharmasastra, 416, 424 
Vishnugupta, k. 64, 89 
Vishnu images : BaghSura, 132, 540, 
636,639 ; Chaitanpur, 539 ; Deora, 
540 ; Hankrail, 538, 623 ; 1. M. ; 
641 ; Kakdighi, 627 ; Lakshmanka^i, 
539, 638 ; Paharpur (terracotta), 

652 ; Rangpur, 540 ; Soiiarang, 622 ; 
Surohor, 540 ; 

Vishnu avatara, images : Vamana 
(Joradeul), 541 ; (Purapara), 541 ; 
Varaha (Silimpur), 541 
Vishnunagara, city, 409 
Vishnu Purana, 414, 433, 438, 447 
Visvaditya (Visvarupa), m. 141 
Visvarupasena, k. 10, 231, 236, 238,, 
242, 268, 519, 533 
VisvarOpa, k. 141,142, 249 
Visvesvara, city, 596 
Visvesvara-Golaki, vill. 595 
Visvesvara-sambhu, /. 594, 596 
Vittap&la of Pala 155 
Vizagapatam CP. of Ahantavarman 
Chodagahga, 192 
Vodamayuta, loc. 597 
Votive Stupa, 609 
Vratyas, sect. 491 
Vrikshachandra, leg', k. 166 
Vtikshayurveda of Suresvara, 377 
Vrinda, a. 375 
Vrindavana, be. 357, 488 
VxUti-mala of R&machandra Kavi- 
bharatl, 599 

Vtitta-ratnakara pmchika of RItoa- 
Chandra Kavibharati, 599 
Vyaghratati, co. 266, 308, 319 
Vyasa, a. 219, 457, 497 
Vyavahara-matxika of Jim'taVBhana, 
365, 367 

Vyamhara-mayiikha of Bhatta NUa- 
kantha, 501 

Vyavahdra-tattva of Raghunandana, 
366 
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Vyavahara-tilaka of Bhat^a Bhavadeva, 
366 

Vyiihwada, 514 

W-iddell, L. A., 92 , 402, 600 
W<mg-hiuen-tse, om6. 73,84 
Wassilijev, 407 

Watters, Thomas, 68, 69, 91,577 
Weber, A. 355 
Wilson, C. R. 15 
Wintemitz, Moritz., 264, 379, 403 
Wooden bracket, Sonarang, 622 
Wooden pillars, Arial, 621 
Woodroffe, Sir John, a. 379 
Wu-cha, CO. 112 

Xandrames, k. 30 

Yadu, myth. pars. 181, 206 
Yadu, CO. 103 
Yadus (Vadavas) peo. 104 
Yajnavalkya, a. 515, 598 
Yajnavalkya Sm^iti, 433, 497 
Yajnesa-Gupta, k. of Jayapura, 282 
Yajur^veda, 506 

Yakshapala, k. 141, 142, 186, 382, 
404 

Yama images : Paharpur, 557, 631 ; 
R. M., 558 ; 

Yamuna image, PSharpur, 557, 630 
Yasahpala, min. 195, 589 


Yasobbadra (—Naro-pa), Siddha, t. 
388, 409 

YasodevI, q. 223 

Yaiodhara-churita of Kanakasena, 264 
Yasodharman, k. 41.45, 74 
Yasovarman, Cliandclla, k. 125 
Yabovarman, A. of Kanyakubja, 74, 75 
81, 86 

Yauvanasri, q. 139 
Yavana, co. 103, 104 
Yavanas, tribe, 26, 235, 237, 345, 419, 
429, 475, 489 
Yayati, myth. k. 206, 509 
Yescs-dpal-bases-gnen (---JiiSnasrimitra), 
593 

Yoga-ratnamala of Krishna, 410 
Yogavasishiha-samkshepa of Abhinava- 
pandita, 355, 364 
'Vogini-kaula cult, 384, 408 
Yoglauka (Yogloka), a. 365, 401 
Yola-niflnda/a, 320 ' 

Yue-chi, co. 346 
Yudhishthira, epic, k. 27 
Yuvaraja I, k. 117, 125, 205, 594 

Zahor, co. 380, 402, 600 
Ziauddin Bami. a. 277 
Zi-ba-htsho (= Santirakshita), t. 600 
Zla-wa-dge-bsncn (--Chandragorain), /. 
592 

Zosimus, a. 70 


Emte 

In the abtxreviations of the Index printed in small letters at the top of 
p. 658, . 

add at the beginning of line 8, (legendary), lex. 

In line 9 for pres read pres. 




Plate 



Fig. 1. Begunia Temple (Barakar) 


Plate II 



Fig. 3. Chaturmukha Linga pig 4 Begunia Temple (Barakar) 

(Gauija) 


Plate lit 




Siddhes'ara Temple (Bankura) Fig. 6. Jatar Deul (Sundarbans) 





















Plate Vl 



Plate VII 








Fig. 13. Dhyani Buddha (Bereya, Nadia) Fig. 14. Manasa (Kankursingh, W. Dinajpur) 






Plate VIII 




Fig. 15. Surya (Ekdala) Fig. 16. Abhichara Vishnu (Chaitanpur) 




Plate IX 



Fig. 17. Parsvanath (Bankura) pig jg. Inscribed Navaratna Panel (Bangarh) 




Plate X 



(Black-and-red ware) 

(Pap(^u Rajar Dhibi) Fig 20. Curry-stone with pestle (Paharpur) 




IX 




Pi?- 21. Apsara (Chandraketugarh) 





Plate XIII 






Fig. 25. Brahma-Vishinu (North Bengal) Fig. 26. Uma-Mahesvara, (North Bengal) 



Plate XIV 



Fig. 27. Bronze Vishnu (Rangpur) Fig. 28. Two archers fighting (Paharpur) 









Plate XVI 





Fig. 31. Inscribed stone image of Fig. 3la. Inscription on Fig. 31. Fig. 32. Pillar(Handial) 

Kuvera (Paharpur) 




Fig 33. Sahara male and female amors (Paharpur) Fig 34. Dancing Ganesa (North Bengal) 




Plate XVIII 



Fig. 35. Surya (Oau^la) Fig. 36. Main Mound, (Paharpur) 





Plate XIX 



Fig. .17. Manu«c,,p.onatr,p>.d(P:,h.-,rp,irl f ,8 Door-keeper IPaharpur, 



Plate XX 



Fig. 39. Bronze Manasa F's- ^O- Agni (Paharpur) 



















Plate XXI 



Fig. 41. Yama (Paharpur) Fig. 42. Brihaspati (Paharpur) 




Plate XXII 




Fig. 43, Man playing on Mridaiiga, terracotla (Pahfnpur) Fig. 44. Man playing on Vina (Paharpur) 



Plate XXIII 




Fig. 45. Indra (Paharpur) Fig. 46. Dancing Girl iPaharpur) 













Plate XXIV 




Fig. 47. Yamuna (Paharpur) Fig. 48. Siva (Paharpur) 





Plate XXV 



Fig -19. Kamadeva Fig. 50, Man playing on kettledrums (Paharpur) 


Plate XXVI 



Fig. 51. \'ishnu (Telkupi) Fig. 52. Krishna killing Dhenuka (Paharpur) 




Plate XXVIII 




Fig, 55. Buddha (Gauda) f ig. 56_ Men carrying loaded poles on shoulder. Terracotta Plaques (Paharpur) 






Fig. 57. Mahishamardini (Manbhum) 58^. Mill-stones ^Paharpun 



Fig. 60. Gane-^a (Paharpur) 


Plate XXXI 



Marichi (Satakhanda, \V. Diiiajpui) 



Plate XXXtl 






Fig. 63. Torso of a De'T (Pakbirra, Purulia) 






Plate XXXIU 



f 



Fig. 65. Agni (Patharpiinja. \V. Dinajpiii) f'g- ^6, Kartikeya (Kii''hmandi. \V Dinajpur) 


Plate XXXIV 




Fig. 67. Khasarpana (Chowrapara) Fig. 68. Mother and child (Garigarampuri 













Plate XXXV 






Radhd and Krishna (Paharpur) 








Plate XXXVl 



Fig. 71. Df:jg,cing Gapesa and Cr '. i ^ i- 72. Kartikeya (N-4ieAgai> 













